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The golden age, when Pegu was suvanna-bumme, “ The 
land of gold,” and the Irrawaddy suvanna nadee, “ The ri¬ 
ver of gold,” has passed away, and the country degenerated 
into the land of paddy, and the stream into tiie river of 
teak. Yet its last days are its best days. If the gold has 
vanished,—so has oppression ;—if the gems have fled,—so 
have the task-masters; if the palace of the “ Brama of 
Toungoo” is in ruins, who had “ twenty-six crowned heads 
at his command,”—the slave is free. 

Though a poor man cannot find sudden wealth, as he may 
perchance in Australia or California, he can ever find work j 
and by two days labour he can always earn enough to main¬ 
tain himself the whole week ; so by one year’s toil he may 
gain sufficient to support himself three. 

There is perhaps no country in the world where there are 
so few beggars, so little suffering, and so much actual inde¬ 
pendence in the lower strata of society, as in Pegu. And 
1 
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perhaps in no part of India is the fire of truth up-heavingf 
those strata to the light, and metamorphising them, mental¬ 
ly, morally and socially, more surely, or more rapidly than in 
Pegu, 

Tutus bos etenim tuta perambulat : 

Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Faustitas : 

' Pacatum volitant per mare navitae: 

Culpari metuit Fides: 

Nullis polluitor casta domus stupris : 

Mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas : 

Laudantur simili prole puerperae: 

Culpam Poena premit comes. 

Longas o utinam, dux bone, ferias 

Praestes Burmahise! dicimus integro* 

Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 

Quum Sol oceano gubest. 



PREFACE 

TO THE EIUfT EOITIOW. 


This work owes its origin to the wants experienced by a 
translator of the Bible. 

Ever since the day that man was sent to dress the garden 
of Eden, and to give “ names to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beast of the field,” he has in every 
age, and in every clime, been a lover of nature. It has 
been remarked of the Hebrews especially, that “ they make 
such frequent recurrence for metaphorical expressions to 
natural objects, and particularly to plants and trees, that 
their poetry may almost be termed the botanical poetry.’' 
The Hebrew and Greek Testaments contain between seven 
and eight hundred names of natural productions, found in 
the countries where the books were written ; and Michaelis 
says “ there are upwards of two hundred and fifty botanical 
terms.” These names and terms enter into many thou¬ 
sands of verses, the proper rendering op which depends 
UPON A correct knowledge OF THL THINGS DESIGNATED. 
And how much more lucid and interesting will appear the 
Book of God, if these terms be rightly translated ! 

Throughout the inspired writings of the Ancient Scrip¬ 
tures, and in all the teachings of the Apostles, we find con¬ 
stant allusion to the works of nature. And our Saviour in 
his parables and similitudes continually draws from the na¬ 
tural scenes of earth which his almighty hand had fashion¬ 
ed, that “ the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world might be clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.” But had his hearers been unac¬ 
quainted with the particular names and properties of the 
plants or animals to which he referred, they could never 
have felt as they did, the overwhelming power of his argu¬ 
ments and illustrations. And yet, by some translators, a 
very considerable proportion of the botanical, and zoologi¬ 
cal names that occur in the Bible are unnecessarily trans¬ 
ferred ! “ Not being a zoologist, botanist, or mineralogist,” 

wrote a distinguished translator, “ I have not uinfrequcntly, 
in disposing of technical terms whose meaning I could not 
satisfactorily settle, gone the whole animal, plant, or miner¬ 
al, as the case might be, and transferred it.” 
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In this way many words are transferred for which there 
are good vernacular names, and a native has in his Bible a 
barbarous word that conveys no idea, while it may be the 
original word designates a flower, that is wafting its fra¬ 
grance within the lattice where he sits reading. This is no 
fancy sketch. The camphire of the English Bible, the ex¬ 
quisitely fragrant Lawsonia inermis, or henna, is rendered 
in one Indian version by camphor, and in another the name 
is transferred, while the shrub itself is growing by the doors 
of myriads of native houses in both Indias, and for which 
there are established vernacular names in every Indian lan¬ 
guage to which I can refer. 

Such transfers always cast a deep shadow over the signi¬ 
fication of the passage in which they occur, and sometimes 
wrap it in impenetrable darkness. For instance ; Christ 
says to the Scribes and Pharisees ; Ye pay tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat¬ 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.’’ Here the an¬ 
tithesis can only be seen by a knowledge of the trifling char¬ 
acter of mint, anise, and cummin ; yet in two Indian versions 
every one of these names is transferred, which renders the 
clause, without a paraphrase, as unintelligible as the En¬ 
glish Bible would be with as many Chocktaw words in their 
place. Still, nothing could be more unnecessary, for the 
readers of the versions are nearly as familiar with, mint, 
anise, and cummin, as the people of Europe, and have as 
well established names for them in their language. 

In two versions, made several thousand miles apart, the 
translators transferred the original word for wood-aloes, al¬ 
though the people for whom they wrote were well acquainted 
with it, and there were good terms in the languages in which 
they were translating by which to render the word, but of 
both facts the translators were manifestly ignorant. 

These examples, which might be easily multiplied, illus¬ 
trate the advantages which a translator with some knowledge 
of the natural sciences, possesses in dealing with the Word 
of God. But the reader asks, “ why need he enter scienti¬ 
fically into these studies ? Why does he not take the lexi¬ 
cons, and other helps prepared for him ?” 

Many are the admirers of nature, but let it not be sup- 

f )osed that all are her observing students. The pages of 
earned men in Europe and America, who have incidentally 
written upon natural history, prove that they are not. 
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VII. 


Rosenmliller is the author of the best work extant on the 
botany of the Bible, yet his unskillful treatment of the sub¬ 
ject suftciently attests his slight knowledge of the science. 
His descriptions are usually ill written, and bring before 
the eye of the reader no definite picture. They are often 
moreover very defective, giving popular names, as beans 
and lentils, which are indefinite and applicable to different 
species and even to different genera, without the systematic 
names, which alone are definite and enable a translator to 
render accurately. Occasionally his statements are errone-i 
ous. Of agallochum or wood-aloes he says : ‘‘ There is a 
species of this tree that grows in the Moluccas, called garo, 
Linnaeus has described it as Ex(Bcaria agallocha.^^ It would 
perhaps be difficult to find two trees in the whole vegetable 
kingdom with more opposite properties, than these two spe¬ 
cies. The Burmese are well acquainted with both. Mr. 
O’Riley observed correctly that, Akyau is a very fragrant 
and a very scarce wood of high value with the natives.” 
This is agallochum or wood-aloes.* The other is a tree 
that the Burmese call ta^yau^f abundant near the sea, the 
juice of which is said to produce the most intense pain, and 
often blindness if it enters the eye. From its power to pro¬ 
duce blindness the Karens call it the blind tree and the 
natives are all of them so much afraid of it, that I have some¬ 
times found it difficult to induce my boatmen to pull up be¬ 
neath its shade. 

In Carpenter’s Natural History of the Bible, a popular 
English work, reprinted by Abbot in America, a description 
of the gecko is given worthy ol the days of King Arthur. 
“ It is thus described,” says the author, by Cepede : Of 
all the oviparous quadrupeds whose history we are publish¬ 
ing, this is the first that contains a deadly poison. This 
deadly lizard, which deserves all our attention by his dan¬ 
gerous properties, has some resemblance to the chameleon. 
The name, geckoo. imitates the cry of this animal, which is 
heard especially before rain. It is found in Egypt, India, 
Amboyna, &c. It inhabits by choice the crannies of half 
rotten trees, as well as humid places. It is sometimes met 
with in houses, where it occasions great alarm, and where 
every exertion is used to destroy it speedily. Bontius states 
that its bite is so venomous, that if the part bitten be not 
cut away or burned, death ensues in a few hours.” 

* OaCO^Sl t OO^Cj^SdOOGGpSii 
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It is well known in India that the gecko is as harmless 
as the cricket. 1 have had them drop from the ceiling up¬ 
on my naked hand, and hang suspended by the feet from 
iny lingers without the slightest pain or inflammation ensu- 
ing. 

Stuart on Rev. 21: 18, says: ‘^The bottom row of 
foundation stones was jasper —which is of a green trans¬ 
parent colour, streaked with red veins.” Such a definition 
of jasper I have never been able to find in any work on mi¬ 
neralogy ; and Webster, following Dana, defines it: “ An 
opake impure variety of quartz, of red, yellow, and also of 
some dull colours.” The distinctive character of jasper 
Irom other minerals that resemble it, is ‘^its opacity.” The 
Greek word as used by the Apostle, undoubtedly designat¬ 
ed the stone now called heliotrope or blood-stone—a mine¬ 
ral of a remarkably deep, rich, green ; and translucent, but 
spotted wdth opake red spots, supposed to be red jasper. 
There is in it something peculiarly agreeable to the eye 
above all other precious stones I ever saw, or that probably 
exist; and were heliotrope inserted in the version, the ima¬ 
gination of every reader would picture to himself a founda¬ 
tion for the Heavenly Jerusalem of the pleasantest stone for 
the eye to gaze upon, that earth can produce. 

Murray, in his Encyclopedia of Geography, the first work 
of its class, says: ‘‘To the fig tribe belongs the famous ban¬ 
yan of India, commonly called peepul tree, and constantly 
planted about Hindoo temples (^Ficus religiosa.y^ But the 
famous banyan is not commonly called peepul, but bir; and 
the peepul is not the banyan, and the tree which is usually 
planted about Hindu temples is not the banyan, but the 
peepul, and the banyan is not Ficus 7'eligiosa, but Ficus 
indicus. Again, he remarks : “Far superiour to this [the 
cocoa] in the magnitude of its leaves, of which a single one 
will shelter twelve men, is the palmyra palm (Borassus jla- 
helliformis,) which sometimes attains to one hundred feet, 
while its trunk yields abundantly toddy or palm wine.” 

It is true the palmyra produces toddy, not however from 
the trunk, but from the spathes that bear the flowers and 
fruit, but the leaf of the palmyra is not much larger than a 
large cabbage leaf, and the reference to the leaf should 
have been to the great fan palm of Ceylon, Corypha urn- 
hraculifera, a palm not of the same genus with the palmyra. 
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Ill aliiUe woi*k published by the American Tract Society^ 
it is written : “ In some liot countries where water i» 

scarce, travellers obtain a supply from the palm tree and 
the statement is illustrated by a very good representation of 
the common plantain tree, with a fine stream of water gush¬ 
ing from an incision that has been made in the trunk ! 

The writer had probably some confused ideas of the 
palm producing toddy, or the traveller’s tree, handsome 
urania, which produces water when a leaf is broken off; or 
of the water-vine phytocrene, an immense creeper, that 
grows on our thirsty mountain sides, which when dissevered 
discharges a large quantity of water, that is a most grateful 
beverage in a hot day, when far above the streams of the 
vallies. 

In one of the elaborate volumes of the United States Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition it is said : In its wild state the pea¬ 

cock is peculiar to Hindustan while they are roving wild 
all over these Provinces, Aracari and the Burman Empire. 
Webster defines dainmer as “ a resinous substance, obtained 
from a species of agathis or dammara, a tree allied to the 
pines,” while here it is obtained from the wood-oil tree fa¬ 
mily and a considerable proportion of what Europeans of¬ 
ten call dammer, is a hard kind of bees’ wax, produced by 
a bee that builds in hollow trees.f 

With teachers like these, Europeans and Americans come 
to India, and find themselves in the midst of a fauna and 
flora with which they are utterly unacquainted. In sections 
where there are lexicons that define correctly the vernacu¬ 
lar names, the difficulty is scarcely felt. In Wilson’s Sanscrit 
Dictionary, for instance, the systematic name of nearly every 
plant and animal known to the language, can be found at 
once ; but if, as in Farther India, the lexicographers are as 
much in the dark as the inquirer who consults them, he has 
no alternative but to remain in darkness, or sit down to the 
patient study of the objects themselves. And to this toil the 
translator of the Scriptures must address himself, for it is 
not optional with him, but is a part of his professional duty 
to render, if possible, every word of the original by its cor¬ 
responding word in the vernacular, and he is so far wanting 
in the trust committed to him by the churches or societies 
whose ambassador he is, if he shrinks from any study requi¬ 
site to qualify him for the accurate performance of his work. 

'• * gjSo^n t ^<S[cSv 
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Ill ordinary circumstances, the professional duties of 
most men preclude them from bestowing the time and at¬ 
tention to the natural sciences, necessary to enable them to 
determine accurately the character of the objects of nature 
with which they are unacquainted. It is not remarkable 
then that our Chin-Indian literature abounds in errors. 
Throughout India, wherever there is European society, 
there is found a numerous class of English names incorrectly 
applied to Indian productions, which almost unavoidably 
lead the translator or author astray, when unable to make 
a scientific examination for himself. On this Coast, for in¬ 
stance, it has passed from conversation to books, published 
within the last ten years, that turmeric is saffron ; the flow¬ 
er of the thorn apple, the trumpet flower; the tamarind 
tree, the tamarisk and its timber, iron wood ; the ebony tree 
is the cabbage tree of one author, and the fig tree of another, 
and ebony not being supposed to exist, though abundant 
throughout the Provinces, is defined ^^a kind of a tree.” The 
fennel flower is a kind of rice;” nettles, “a kind of thorn;” 
sweet flag, sugar cane ; and the date tree is the palmyra palm. 
Mica is talc ; serpentine, jasper ; the carnelian, a garnet or 
ruby: gamboge, realgar the red sulphuret of arsenic; natron, 
the carbonate of soda, is saltpetre the nitrate of potash ; and 
antimony is bismuth, according to one authority, and James^ 
powder, according to another. The porcupine is a hedge¬ 
hog ; the hedge-hog, a pangolin ; the shrew-mouse a musk 
rat; the sand-badger or arctoriix, a hyena; barking deer, 
porcine deer; the monitor, a guana; and the blood sucker, 
a chameleon. The adjutant is a gull ; the eagle, a swan ; 
the hornbill, a crane ; the sun bird^ a sky lark; and the grey 
heron, a water-hen. 

In a work translated from the Burmese into English, and 
printed at the expense of Government, the Burmese name 
of the common wild ox. Bos sondaicus, is translated bison; 
the sarnbur, or rusa deer, is elk ; barking deer, spotted deer ; 
the eagle is an adjutant; cranes arfe called cyrusaes; sun- 
birds, hnan-sok; a coluber is translated a leng snake ; a 
crocodile, an alligator ; the toad, a rough frogtin in 
one place is lead ; and pewter, or a mixed metal resembling 
it, is translated “ white copperthe Bengal quince is ren¬ 
dered oksheet; one species of millet, sap; another species 
of millet, barley ; barley is translated mayau, in one place, 
and mace in another ; arum is ping (root),” a species of 
yam, thad(e ; and the corypha palm, the palmyra palm. 
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This last errour may be supposed to be of little eoiise- 
quence, and yet through it, the whole paragraph in wliieh 
it occurs becomes false; and illustrates a precisely oppositi? 
argument from that for which it is brought. The writer 
says: As regards the inheritance like a palmyra tree ; 

it is the nature of this tree not to grow from cuttings or 
shoots; having lived its time, it flowers and bears fruit ; 
when the fruit has fallen off, the parent tree dies ; after its 
death, each fruit becomes a tree and continues the family. 
Whilst the tree was alive, no other tree could be produced ; 
so only on the death of their parents do children inlierit.” 
The palmyra tree produces its fruit annually, as regularly 
as the apple tree, and young trees may be raised from if 
as easily as from apple seeds, while the parent tree is still 
living; so if the comparison prove any thing, it proves that 
children may inherit before the death of the parent, just 
the converse of that for which the comparison was made. 
Let however the original word be correctly translated, and 
no simile can be more striking, and appropriate. A cory- 
pha palm after it has borne fruit, lifts its blackened leafless 
head above all the other trees of the.forest, like the dead 
father of the woods struck by lightning. 

Where two or more systematic names are attached to an 
article in this work, they are, unless the contrary be indi¬ 
cated, the different names by which the same object is de¬ 
signated by difterent writers. In zoology these synonymes 
have been selected principally from articles published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, by Dr, Cantor and Mr. 
Blyth. In botany the first name, is the one under which 
the article will be found in Voigt^s Catalogue, if in that 
work, and in other modern writers ; while the second is the 
Linnman name, or the one by which it was described by 
Roxburgh and by other authors of the old school. 

The utility of these synonymes will be best understood 
by an example. Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Harris, and other 
Biblical writers, tell their readers that copher designates 
Lawsonia inermis ; and Dr. Wight in his Illustrations of 
Indian Botany, gives a handsome coloured figure of Law¬ 
sonia alba. To a person not read in botany these will be 
regarded as different species, but on turning to my article, 
the reader will learn at a glance, that they are diflerent 
names given by diflerent writers to the same plant. Thus 
it will be seen that our common barking deer lies scattered 
over the pages of natural history under twelve different 
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names, and without the synonymes it mi^^ht be taken for 
twelve different species. In like manner, when objects 
have several native names, as they often have, I give all 
that I have heard. 

Still the investigator will not always obtain at once the 
object he seeks from the native name ; and this is a difficul¬ 
ty which no author can obviate, as it exists in the language. 
Diffecent objects sometimes have the same name, as for in¬ 
stance, the goat-sucker and the snipe. The Burmese call 
both mye-wotey* from their habit of dwelling on the earth. 
Sometimes a slight distinction is supposed to exist between 
different things, which is not always observed. The Am- 
herstia and the Jonesia are both athauka trees, but the 
Amherstia is regarded as the female, and the Jonesia as the 
male tree, which is therefore denominated athauka-pho.\ 
So the male of the fagrma, is the gordonia, or anan-pho. 
The same object is often known by different names. Our 
knowledge of the existence of platina in Burmah was first 
furnished by Mr. Lane, who said the Burmese called it 
sheen-than, but in his Dictionary he defines it shwe-phyUyX 
or white gold. Some persons make distinctions which 
others neglect. The water-lily and the nelunibium are 
both call kya ;|| or the kya is restricted to the water-lilies, 
and the nelumbium called pa-dung^ma.'^ To many obscure 
species in every department of the natural kingdom, the 
natives have no definite names, on which they can agree 
among themselves. 

The local names used in Tavoy and Aracan are given 
where known ; the latter on the authority of Col. Phayre; 
from whom also were first derived some of the Burmese 
names for birds, and the smaller mammalia. It is only 
within the last two years that the proper Burrnan name for 
eagle has found its way into books, though it was communi¬ 
cated first by Col. Phayre, some eight or ten year ago. 

The present work does not explain mere technicalities 
for the naturalist, but brings to light in the department in 
which it enters, a host of common English words that have 
hitherto been left in this country like useless lumber in 
the shade. To illustrate this position, take a single example 
from the ichthyology, in which for the first time the correct 
native names are furnished of the following fish known to 


* egooSi t o^gooBoo^cSb X II ogoi oqgo» 
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feng^ish readers: River perch, cockup, band fish, umber or 
«ea perch, Indian whiting, mullet,* mango fish, climbing 
perch, snake-head, ophidian, long-snout, dorce, pompliret, 
ribband-fish, goby, carp, barbel, gudgeon, bream, white fish, 
loach, flat-bellied herring, thryssa-anchovy, bristle-finned 
sprat, fresh-water lierring, flying-fish, gar fish, half-billed 
gar fish, plagusia-sole, brachirus-turbot, adipose cat fish, 
short-headed cat fish, eight barbuled cat fish, long-finned 
tjat fish, two barbuled cat fish, fork*-tailcd cat fish, barbulc- 
less cat fish, plotosus cat fish, clarias cat fish, long-headed 
oat fish, hammer-headed shark, saw fish, state or ray, sea- 
j)orcupine, or square fish, fisliing frog, common eel, serpent- 
iiearted eel, and conger eel. 

Still no pretentions are made in this work to complete¬ 
ness. It is not a book composed in the luxury of literary 
leisure, but a collection of notes which I have been making 
during the twenty years of my residence in this country, in 
the corners of my time that would otherwise have been 
wasted. Often to forget my weariness when travelling, 
when it has been necessary to bivouac in the jungles ; while 
the Karens have been seeking fuel for their night fires, or 
angling for their suppers in the streams, I have occupied 
myself with analyzing the flowers that were blooming 
around my couch, or examining the fish that were caught; 
or ail occasional reptile, insect, or bird that attracted my 
‘attention. With sucli occiqnitions I have brightened many 
a solitary hour ; and often has the most unpromising situa¬ 
tion, proved most fruitful in interest; for “ the barren heath, 
with its mosses, lichens, and insects, its stunted shrubs and 
pale flowers, becomes a paradise under the eye of observa¬ 
tion ; and to the genuine thinker, the sandy beacli and the 
arid wild arc full of wonders.’’ 

Without books and without means to convey away speci¬ 
mens, my pliin was to note down just such characteristics, 
in the objects that 1 observed, as secured most of iny atten¬ 
tion ; but when 1 came to compare my notes with descrip¬ 
tions in books, th (7 would often be found to contain insuf¬ 
ficient data to determine the species, and sumelimes even 
the genus, but perhaps enough for the tribe or family. In 
botany this was sometimes necessarily the case, bijcause I 
frequently met with a plant in flower without the fruit, or 

* There arc three species of mullot with throe distinct native names, 
one of which has been correctly detined before. 
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in fruit without the flower; where both flower and fruit 
were necessary to determine the genus. Often again, never 
contemplating publication, when I had no use for the article 
in translation, and no object in being precise, I was content, 
as with fish for instance, to satisfy myself that it was a cat¬ 
fish, a member of the carp family, or an eel, as the case 
might be, without making observations which would enable 
me to distinguish the species. 

Future investigation will supply many deficiences, and 
correct many errours that are inseparable from a first at¬ 
tempt like the present, which involves the observation of 
so many objects, in so many different departments of na¬ 
tural science, and their names in so many languages. Still, 
it is confidently believed, that no one can longer say of Far¬ 
ther India, as does Murray in his Encyclopedia of Geogra¬ 
phy: ‘‘There are no materials on which we can attempt a 
botanical, or geological delineation of this territory. The 
Eoology also of these immense and luxuriant regions is 
scarcely known.’’ 

It will therefore be seen that a work like this was de¬ 
manded, and I trust it will commend itself not only to the 
Biblical student, but to authors in the vernacular languages, 
especially to such as shall hereafter pro|)aro native works on 
natural history. It will also be serviceable to those who 
translate from the Burmese or Karen into English, and to 
all ntitives who road English, and particularly to every one 
who desires to write on these Provinces cither in India, 
England, or America. 

This is my reply to those “ machines for eating and driidi- 
ing, digging and working, hoarding and spending,” who 
ask: “ what’s the use of it? They cannot W(,ll sec the 
use of studying tiui stars, observing the stratification of 
rocks, or being curious about shells, minerals, ami plants, 
birds, beasts and insects.” 

Tavoy, 1852. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

/ Since the first edition of this work was printed, the an¬ 
nexation of Pegu has widened the field of observation, and 
the influx of European residents has multiplied observers. 
The results have been commensurate with the favourable 
circumstances, and our knowledge of the country, its na¬ 
tions, fauna, and flora, has greatly increased. 

We are now well acquainted with several wild tribes, that 
seven years ago were scarcely known by name. When 
Ca[)t. Yule wrote in 1857, he had heard of no Karens ‘‘far¬ 
ther north in Burmah than the district of Tsalen/’ We 
now trace them above Ava, and Bamo is of common occur¬ 
rence in Bghai poetry, as the name of a large Burmese city, 
to which the people formerly went to make purchases, as 
they now do to Toiingoo. His stock of Red Karen voca¬ 
bles, which consisted of a single word, has been multiplied a 
thousand fold, and a book in the language is nearly ready 
for the press. Still the want of some “ really good account 
of these tribes,” remains in all its force, and is felt by none 
more deeply than the writer. All our knowledge of them 
is fragmentary, and unsatisfactory. The knowledge desir¬ 
ed has not yet come up from the abyss of darkness. It is 
easier to ask a native a thousand arclueological (juestions, 
than for him to answer one correctly. Still the fragments 
arc constantly increasing, and time is a great revealer of 
secrets. 

Materials for this edition have been gleaned from every 
available source, both from printed papers and private cor¬ 
respondence; and our advance upon the first, which was 
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Prdm the mountains at the sources of the Yang-che* 
kiang, the largest river of the old world, twjo sister streams 
hre seen, on the maps, descending from the eastern declivi¬ 
ties of the Hymalaya, gradually receding from each other 
ds they proceed—^thc Irrawaddy and the Meinam, Between 
the Avestern mountains, which bound the valley of the form¬ 
er, and the eastern water shed of the latter, are Pegu and 
the Tenasserim provinces, extending from about latitude 
10® N, to nearly the parallel of *20® N. The eastern and 
Western boundaries are unbroken ranges of mountains 
rising in some localities to the regions of fruit and rasp¬ 
berries, of pines and rhododendrons. 

Pegu, larger than lower Egypt, embraces the delta of 
the Irrawaddy, which falls into the sea by more mouths than 
the Nile, with banks up to Henzada like those of the Rhine 
below Dusscldorf. Three hundred years before Alexandria 
was founded, about the time that Thales, the most ancient 
philospher of Europe, was teaching in Greece that water is 
the origin of all things, the soul of the world ; and Zoroaster, 
in’Media or Persia, was systematizing the fire worship of the 
Magi, and Confucious in China, was calling on the teeming 
multitudes around him to offer to guardian spirits and the 
manes of their ancestors ; and Nebuchadnezzar was setting 
tip his golden image in the plains of Dura ; and Daniel was 
labouring in Babylon to establish the worship of the true God 
in Jiidea; a reverend sage, with his staff and scrip, who 
had left a throne for philosophy, was travelling from Gaya 
to Benares, and from Benares to Kanoiij, exhortin§^ the 
people against theft, falsehood, adultery, killing, and imem- 
pcrance. No temperance lecturer advocates teetotalism 
now more strongly than did this sago Gaudama twenty three 
centuries ago. Nor did he confine his instructions to exter¬ 
nal vices. Pride, anger, lust, envy, and covetousness were 
condemned by him in as strong terms as are ever heard 
from the Christian pulpit. Love, mercy, patience, self denial, 
cilms giving, truth, and the cultivation of wisdom he re¬ 
quired of all. Good actions, good words, and good thoughts 
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were the frequent subjects of his sermons; and he was 
ceasing in his cautions to keep the mind free from the tur-* 
moils of passion, and the cares of life. Immediately after 
the death of this venerable paripatetic, his disciples scatter-' 
ed themselves abroad to propagate the doctrines of their 
master, and, tradition says, one party entered the principal 
mouth of the Irrawaddy, where they traced its pebble-less 
banks to where the first rocks lift themselves abruptly above 
the flats around. Here, on the summit of this kterite ledge 
one hundred and sixty feet above the river, tlaey erected 
the standard of Budhism, which now lifts its* spire to the 
heavens higher than the dome of St. Paul’s ; thus founding 
Rangoon in the second half of the sixth century before 
Christ. 

The founder was inspired, but inspired, like Caiaphas^ 
not knowing himself to be a prophet. Rangoon, with a 
navigable river to Bamo, is the natural outlet to the seas, and 
silks, cotton and porcelain, metals, minerals and precious 
stones of southern China; and though the trade is obstruct¬ 
ed at present, the obstruction is a mere accident which is 
destined to be removed, as certain as that the irresistable ten¬ 
dencies of the age are to the breaking down of every obsta¬ 
cle to human progress, to the diffusion.of science, religion,, 
civilization, and to the amelioration of the down-troddea 
masses of mankind; Dalhousie too was inspired* when he. 
antiejted Pegu; but the collection of revenue is no more the 
object for which God has put the country into our hands, 
than the collection of ty thes was the object of the Mosaic 
polity. It is a block of marble given us, out of which we 
are to hew a statue ; An acorn, from which we are to raise 
an English oak: A dry bulbous root that we are to water into 
a Victoria Regia : One of Cesar’s wood-painted sav¬ 
ages, without an idea beyond.his sensible horizon, whom* 
we are to transform to a partaker of the divine nature, bap¬ 
tized in the science of La Place, Herschel, Davy, Watt, 
Morse, Linneus, Cuvier, and Kant.. The work to be done 
is what man has done, can do again, and is destined to do;. 
The business before us in the present pages is to survey, 
the field.* 

♦This survey has been contracted by the announcement, while pre- 
Mring the mauusenpt for the press, of a book on Budhism by Dr.- 
Bigaudet, and the appearance of Vule’s report. This work is not in¬ 
tended to trench on the laboure of either, but to supply a want for 
^hich neither provides. 
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'British Burmah embraces all tlie variety of aspect from 
the flats of Holland, at the mouths of the Irrawaddy, to the 
more than Scottish beauty of the mountainous valley of the 
Salwen, and the Rhenish river banks of the Irrawaddy neat 
Prome, 

It is a beautiful country,” wrote one of our Bengal 
visitors; here, there are views and patches of scenery, 
green felds 'and green lanes that ^ead4>ack the mind to 
'One’s own loved land.” No contrast can be more striking 
than the scenery of the Salwen, and that of the Hoogly, the 
last often that the eyes rest upon before reaching this coast. 
The interminable level plains of Bengal, without the semblance 
*of a hill for hundreds of miles, are changed for mountains 
:and valleys, cleud-cappeS crags, and frowning precipices ; 
►and green fields with immense grotesque masses of mural 
limestone starting up in their midst, like the ^gantic spec* 
tres of an antediluvian world. The dullest of dHlandscapes 
ns exchanged for the most sublime and picturesque* 

<^It is a beautiful land,” when seen on the coast, but it 
4s still more beautiful when seen amid its mountain streams.; 
streams that cannot be surpassed in romantic beauty, even 
in the annals of poetry itself. In some places they are seen 
leaping in cascades over precipices from fifty to one hun* 
dred feet high ; in others, spreading out into deep, quiet 
lakes. In some places, they run purling over pebbles of 
inilke-white quartz, or grass green prase, or yellow jasper, 
-or sky-blue slate, or variegated porphyry; in others, they 
glide like arrows over rounded masses of granite, or smooth 
^angular pieces of green stone. In some places, nought can 
he heard but the stunning sounds of deep calling unto 
t^^deep,” in others, the mind is led to musing by the quiet 
.murmur ♦df the brook, that falls upon the ear, like distant 
music. The traveller’s path often leads up the middle of 
one of these streams, and every turn, like a turn in the 
kaleidescope, reveals something new and pleamng to the 
eye. Here, a daisy-like flower nods over the margin, as if 
to look at her modest face in the reflecting waters ^ there, 
the lotus4eafed wild arum stands knee deep in water, 
shaking around with the motion of the stream, the dew drops 
on its peltate bosom, like drops of glittering quicksilver. 
Here, the bare fantastic roots of a willow, sprinkled with 
its woolly capsules, come down to the water’s edge, or .it 
may be an eugenia tree, with its fragrant white corymbs, or 
;a water dillenia, with its brick-red scaly trunk, and green, 
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apple-like fruit, occupies its place ; there, the long droop¬ 
ing red tassels of the barringtonia hang far over the bank, 
dropping its blossoms on the water, food for numerous 
membe# of the Carp family congregated below. On the 
islets are seen a dwarf species of wild fig, and the bare 
rocks on which vegetation has not yet squatted are often 
the watch-tower of the king-fisher, with her wings of blue, 
and breast of red. Now we come on a little patch of im¬ 
penetrable reeds, a Mississippian cane-brake in miniature ; 
and anon the pink corymbs of a shrubby species of Ixora 
looks down upon us from a steep bank. In place of the 
reed, we have sometimes a thicket of the curious half- 
anthered Phrynium, and instead of the Ixora, we have of¬ 
ten large clusters of a fragrant clerodendron, of which our 
forests produce three or four different species. Often the 
waters breathe the odor of the lily from the water Crinums 
that float their large blossoms on the surface, while on the 
margin, the glowing red flowers of the amonuin peep up from 
the base of their green stems ; or a creeping species of aca¬ 
cia entwine its globular scentless flowers with the fragrant 
one sided spikes of the Hopea, high in the lofty tree tops. 
Here an ebony tree droops beneath the w^eight of its persim¬ 
mon-like fruit, and there a gamboge tree lifts its graceful head, 
with its delicate little mangosteens in miniature ; or the 
large creeping oleastor swings from the forest tree to which 
it clings its rich bunches of sour scarlet plums. 

—“ Fern» flowers, and grasses creep, 

Fantastically tangled : the green paths 
Arc clotlied with early blot>sonis, through the grass 
The quick eyed li'/.ard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pass; 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 

Implore the pauHiiig steps, and with their dyes, 
llance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

At every d<KU’ the odorous jasmines rise, 

Kissed by the hiealh of heaven, seem fragrant from the skies.”— Byron, 


MERGUI, 

Mergui covers the face of a hill on an island at the mouth 
of the Tenasserini, separated by a narrow strait from one 
of the islands of tlie Mergui Archipelago; a cluster of 
islands and islets with bays and coves, headlands and high 
lands, capes and promontories, high bluffs and low shoies, 
rocks and sands, fountain stream and cascade, mountain plain 
and precipice unsurpassed for their wild fantastic and pic¬ 
turesque beauty. Though seldom visited by Europeans 
now, the hardy navigators of the sixteenth century often 
threaded their mazes. Cesar Fredirich, a merchant of Ye-n 
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nice, speaks of the Tenasserim, as a great river which 
Cometh out of the kingdom of Siam, and where this river 
runneth into the sea there is a village called Mirgin, in 
whose harbour there lay every year some ships, with veizina, 
[sappan wood] nyppa, and benjamin.” 

TENASSERIM. 

Forty miles through a labyrinth of thickly wooded islets, 
that seem fresh from the womb of uncultivated nature, the 
voyageur comes suddenly at the head of the delta to a cres¬ 
cent of precipitous mountains skirted by the river at its 
base, and on the crest of a low ridge of hills on the opposite 
shore, which lies across the bend like an arrow on the bow, 
are seen the dilapidated battlements of the old city of Te¬ 
nasserim, looking like age in the habiliments of a wood nymph. 
Though now an inconsiderable village, Tenasserim will be 
an important place again when we annex Siam. Three 
hundred years ago, when the small trade of that age was 
open across the peninsula with Siam, it was able to pay, to 
the king of Pegu, an annual tax of thirty thousand ticals of 
silver, thirty elephants, and all the customs of the port. We 
ought to have a treaty at the present moment, to compel 
the Siamese government to permit a free overland trade. 
Capt. James Lancaster, the first English captain who made 
the voyage to India, A. D. 159^,* speaks of waiting at 
-Point de Galle for “ the ships from Tenasserim, a great bay to 
the south of Martaban in the kingdom of Siam.” In a voyage 
made A. D. 1609, it is said : The Guzerat vessels came 

to Siam in June and July, touching by the way at the Mal- 
dive Islands, and then at Tenasserim, whence they go over 
to Siam in twenty days. At Tenasserim there is always five 
and a half fathoms water.” 

PALOUK. 

From the mountains of Palouk, thirty miles north of Mer- 
gui, was written : 

We were on the summit of the highest range of mountains 
in the provinces. The tall timber trees at the first ascent 
had dwindled into a thick growth of stunted bamboos, un¬ 
mixed with a single shrub. The path wdiich was narrow and 
steep, had reached a level spot, that had been in the rains 
the wallowing place of a rhinoceros; for it has the habit of 
wallowing in the mire no less than the hog and the buffalo. 


* See Maiilnittiii Chronicle whoa Conducted by Mr. Hough. 
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Here ,we seated ourselves to rest, and Quala cut down same 
of the bamboos before us, which interrupted our view on the 
west. The spotless blue heavens were over our heads, while 
the clouds, like snow drift-s, were seen moving lazily far be¬ 
neath our feet, insulating many a hill with their fleecy waves, 
or hanging to the summit of some hoary precipice, like a 
gigan tic canopy. Pyeekhya, Patsaiioo, and Palouk rivers 
were discovered here and there, peeping from beneath their 
green byelashes, as they wandered through glens and gorges, 
dale and valley and dingle, tJuit never knew the searing 
effects of frost, but have retained the countenance of youth for 
•untold centuries, like the antediluvian patriarchs. Tavoy 
point loomed up high in the northwest, crowned with its 
famous pagoda, built by the king of Pugan in 1204, the 
same year the crusaders took Constantinople, about the time 
that Genghis Khan founded the Mogul empire, which cover¬ 
ed the globe from the Yellow Sea to the Baltic ; when the 
English nation was extorting Magna Charta from king John, 
while they were submitting to pay tribute to the Pope. In 
the direction of Mergui on the southwest, the mountain lime¬ 
stone rocks towered in grotesque peaks among the ocean’s 
waves, indented with subterranean gulfs, where the fearless 
Malay searches in his frail bark for the edible bird’s nest on 
the crags within. Karen hamlets lay hidden at intervals 
throughout the wide extended forest below. 

TAVOY. 

Tavoy stands in an alluvial bottom, and is hidden in the 
^distance by the tall palms, and glossy-green jacks, and yel¬ 
low-flowered cassias, and twenty other flowering trees un¬ 
known to song, which overshadow its humble dwellings; but 
Siam Hill is a conspicuous knoll, a hundred feet high, six 
miles long by half a mile wide, in the paddy fields half a 
mile east of Tavoy. 

Here, after emerging from the shrubbery that obstructs 
the view, there suddenly opens out before the spectator a 
prospect of indescribable beauty, like a sleeping child too 
blessed to awake.” At his feet lie spread out the level paddy 
fields, divided into numerous one-acre lots by little mounds 
raised around them to retain the water, so as to suggest a 
gigantic chess board. On the south a silver stream, fringed 
with the dark foliage of wild fig trees, and the thick strug¬ 
gling bushes of a species of hibiscus, covered with large yel¬ 
low and red flowers, is seen pursuing its tortuous course be- 
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n^atfi the shadows of Mount Burney, which ribes twelve 
hundred feet above its southern bank. On the east, << hills' 
peep o’er hills,” like the seats of a vast amphitheatre, bound¬ 
ed by Ox’s Hump, rising in a most picturesque outline four 
thousand feet above the plains* Yonder, at the distance of 
fourteen miles, is seen a foaming c*ascade making a fearfuP 
leap from a gorge half way up the highest mountains* 
Green forests are diversified with white Kchen-covered pre¬ 
cipices, while here and there a whitened pagoda lifts its coni¬ 
cal head above the summit of an isolated hill, or the smoke 
of a solitary hamlet is seen curling up in the midst of Wood-' 
oil tree forests or Liquid-amber groves. 

“ The palm tree waveth high, 

Aj»d lair tlie Betel .springs ; 

And, to the Indian maid, 

The Oulbul sweetly sings. 

But 1 dinna see the broom 
Wi* its tassels on the leay 

Nor h(?ar the Liiiiie’s sang, 

O’ niy ain eouutrie ! ” 

MAULMAIN. 

On looking abroad from the pagoda hills of Maulmain, axi 
unbroken range of primitive mountains, four or five thousand 
feet high, are seen on the margin of the eastern horizon, 
sweeping around to the north west like an amphitheatre^ 
where they are lost in the misty distance. From Martabai> 
point another range extends directly north, parallel with 
the west bank of the Salwen. In the space betw een these 
mountains, bounded by the Salwen river on the west, and 
the Gyaing on the south and east, is an immense alluvial 
plain, resembling the prairie-lands of Illinois and Missouri. 
In the midst of this plain, twxmty miles north of Maulmain, 
and six or eight east of the Salwen, the attention of the 
spectator is arrested by a pile of the most picturesque moun¬ 
tain limestone that ever adorned a landscape. Rising ab¬ 
ruptly, in the most fantastic shapes, from the level of tide- 
w^ater to nodding precipices two thousand feet high at a sin¬ 
gle leap, they seem to shake their hoary-lichen faces and 
fern-fringed foreheads at the passing traveller, and threaten 
him with instant destruction. The whole range is not more 
than eight miles long, and at twenty miles distance its nu¬ 
merous grotesque peaks give it no very disimilar resemblance 
to a Gothic cathedral; and the illusion is made the more 
real by the spire of a small white pagoda being distinguished 
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with some difficulty in the distance, on the very topmost 
summit of the highest point of the range, and on the margiii 
of an abrupt precipice. 

On a near approach the range loses the continuous ap-* 
pearance which it possesses in the distance, and assumes an 
undulating aspect, like the waves of an angry ocean. A 
precipice, near two thousand feet high on the north west ex-» 
tremity, sinks to the south east to within a short distance 
from the ground, then rises abruptly again to nearly its 
former height, presenting an unbroken precipitous front for 
three or four miles. In one place the precipice is not more 
than five or six hundred feet high, and at this spot a cool 
crystal stream, several yards wide, and tw6 or three feet 
deep, gushes out of a purple grot at the base. A writer in 
the Maulmain Chronicle, describing this stream several years 
ago, remarked, It was in the hottest part of the year that 
I went to llie sj3ot, accompanied by several Karens. The 
heat at the time was truly oppressive until we came within 
thirty or forty rods of the mountain, when the temperature 
very sensibly changed, and a delightfully cool current of air 
was felt setting from the mountain. As we advanced, we 
saw quite a large stream of water issuing from a cavity in the 
perpendicular rocks which rose above us to a great height/ 
This stream was clear as crystal and cold as ice water. The 
temperature of the air here forcibly reminded me of a coo! 
October day at home. On examination, I found the cold air 
proceeded from a variety of air holes on the side of the 
mountain. It was a luxury to see so clear a stream of water 
after having for a long time seen only the muddy waters of 
the river. It was a luxury to taste water which so exactly 
resembled the cold wells of home. It was also a luxury to find 
a little spot in the hottest season and the hottest part of the 
day, which defied the scorching rays of a vertical sun, and 
made one fancy tiiat he had been transported to bis own 
climate and was breathing his own pure air.’^ 

This writer’s emotions would have been chastened had he 
known that that stream, clear as crystal and cold as ice 
water,” had been the theatre of more agonizing scenes than 
the muddiest and hottest stream in tlie Provinces ; Scenes 
that had won for it the name of “ Teeyang”^ —the Brook of 
Weeping. 

With some difficulty a man may enter the cave and fol^ 
low up the stream a few yards, but the only path is the bed 
of the brook, and the glittering stalactites hang so low from 
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the roof that a passage is not easy. A more interesting 
scene awaits the lover of nature without. Immediately 
above the mouth of this cave and stream the rocks rise as 
abruptly as in any other locality, but the limestone has been 
worn by the waters of ages unequally, and many masses of 
rock have been detached from its face and fallen to the 
base, leaving numerous jutting.prominences, some of which 
are loosely held by the arms of the parasitical Ficus, whose 
roots find a passage into every crevice, and often bind toge¬ 
ther the broken fragments. With a steady head, and with 
fingers and toes accustomed to climbing, a person, by pursu¬ 
ing a zigzag course, may reach the summit at this point. 
The fallen rocks piled up from the base, afibrd a very prac¬ 
ticable flight of steps above the highest tops of the gorgeous 
red-flowered Coral trees, that throw their shadows over the 
mouth of the cave, and crowd the banks of the brook. 
Above, the precipice has a slight declination, and a rough, 
uneven surface, so that naked feet and hands with care.may 
ascend it to a narrow ledge, and this ledge, though in some 
places less than the width of a man’s foot, serves as a path 
to a natural parapet, in which one armed man might con¬ 
ceal himself and defend the ascent against an army. By a 
path with like various alternations, the margin of the summit 
is reached, where a full view of the region below is spread 
out before the eye of tine spectator. At the base of the 
western mountains the Salwcn is seen plunging down iti 
mighty waters to Martaban and Maulmain, where they are 
joined by the Gyaing, that bounds the prospect on the south 
and cast; while little islands of forest trees, each concealing 
beneath its shade a quiet hamlet, dimple the whole plain; 
and babbling brooks thread their wandering ways like veins 
of silver, or mark the courses of their hidden waters by the 
emerald hue of their banks. 

Turning from the prospect below, and climbing upward 
on men’s shoulders, a gap in the rocks above is reached; 
then descending a few yards, the spectator is astonished to 
find himself on the edge of a large basin, like the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Around, and beyond, on the opposite 
side of the gulph, for miles in extent, dark precipitous crags, 
of every ima^nable and unimaginable form, fling down their 
tall shadows a thousand feet about the place of entrance, 
enclosing an area of several square miles. 


B 
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** It was a tranquil spot, that soemed to smila 
Even in the of horror ; ficus clasped 
The fissured stones with its entwining ifeet, 

And did embower with leaves for ever green, 

And berries dark the smooth and cup-like space 
Of its inviolated floor—^^tis the haunt 
Of every gentle wind whose breath can teach 
The wilds to love tranquility.” 

* Down a steep descent of one or two hundred feet,, an un¬ 
even plain is reached, covered with a luxuriant forest. Thif 
impregnable natural fortress has been a place of refuge for 
the Karens during many generations. While the Burmans, 
the Siamese, and Takings, were contending in the plains 
below, the Karens, in this eyrie home, peeped out on the 
belligerents from behind their battlements in perfect se¬ 
curity ; for besides the place where I ascended, there is only 
one other possible place of ascent, and that still more diffi¬ 
cult, so that half a dozen men could always defend it from 
any force that could be brought against it. The Karen 
guide said that none but Karens had ever before ascended 
the precipice, or entered within its precincts. Indeed, that 
there was here one of the largest, strongest, and most re¬ 
markable castles that nature ever built, had never been im¬ 
agined. Its chief weakness is the lack of water, yet it is far 
from being wholly destitute of that. About a mile from the 
isntrance, a gradual ascent of an hundred feet leads to the 
summit of a precipitous glen, and on descending it about 
two hundred feet by natural steps in the craggy rocks, a 
small stream of water is seen gushing from the face of a pre¬ 
cipice, which the guide said he thought resembled the rock 
struck by Moses 'in the Arabian desert. This affords a 
never failing supply of several quarts, and sometimes gallaas 
•of pure water, every hour in the year ; but as this is the only 
spring as yet discovered, the place does not afford a suffix 
cient supply for a large body of people. The arts of civili- 
Eation could, however, overcome this difficulty by sinking a 
shaft to the subterranean brook that flows out beneatk 
In the days of the Burman emperor Alompra, before his 
successes in these provinces, a large number of Karens wore 
besieged here by .h3 Siamese, and tradition says that neariy 
the whole perished fbr the want of food and water. From 
the siiflferings of that period, or a previous one, the place 
has acquired the name ofAs Weeping 
The whole range is named Zwa-kabin^^^—the Mooring 
of the Ship^ from a tradition, which says that in ancient 
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times the whole world was covered with water, and the 
'Only survivors of the human race were in a ship which float'- 
<5d hither^ where the highest point of the range, being above 
Water, the ship wa^ moored to it. 

Since the reign of Alompra, the Karens seem to have 
made special efforts to plant fruit trees in this their last re¬ 
fuge from an invading army. Jack, and mango trees 
abound, and pine apples are numerous. The opposite-leaf* 
ed mango which bears a fruit like a plum, the Pierardia^ 
whose agreeable sub-acid fruit is borne in bunches like la^rge 
grapes^ and the edible Zalacca, with its bunches of red 
echinated fruit, are also common, and a few trees are seen- 
of the Indian Sandoricum, which bears a fruit valued by the 
natives, as large as an apple,'but internally more like a man<» 
gostcen, and is often called by Europeans the wild mangos* 
teen. The Karens have also been mindful to make provi¬ 
sion for their betel, an article regarded by them almost as 
essential as food. There are tw'o species of areca-nuts, and 
the piper betel-vine is scattered every where. 

They have also provided materials for mats, having plant¬ 
ed in large quanties a species of Pandanus, screw-pine, the 
leaves of which are used to make mats throughout the Pro¬ 
vinces. Nor is the place destitute of large timber treesj ap¬ 
parently indigenous. There are one or two species of acacia, 
Boodh’s cocoanut, and two species of Wood-oil trees, one of 
which produces the oil from which torches are manufactured^ 
Ratans are indigenous and abundant, and there are numerous 
little forests of the gigantic bamboo, the largest species known, 
and peculiar to this country. Here too is game for the sports-^ 
man, and meat for the hunter. In short, Dongyang is the 
most delightful place for an anchorite that ever was formed, 
and one can scarcely visit it without wishing himself a dervise 
or a monk. 

Daring the rains the whole plain is under water, excepting 
a small sprinkling of islands on which the villages are located ; 
and boats can sail from Maulmain to the very foot of the pre¬ 
cipice ; and as if formed by some genii-architect for the pur¬ 
pose of seclusion and defence, this castellated pile, though 
forming to the eye in the distance a part of a continuous 
range, is really for all purposes of access quite isolated. 
On the north, as adverted to above, it is connected by a 
low ledge to the north-west portion of the range, and on 
the south and oast a long narrow ravine is interposed betw^^ 
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it and the southern section, through which a path is trodden 
by the Karens to the villages beyond the mountains. 

Its form appears to the eye nearly like that of an equila¬ 
teral triangle, with^'its sides about two miles long ; arid on a 
chart that was made by Lieut. Nalloth, of the Child jrs, who 
surveyed this part of the country fifteen years ago, the base 
of this site is presented as of a triangular shape, with sides 
of from two to three miles long, but the whole space inclos¬ 
ed, is there depicted as a vast succession of limestone peaks. 

SITANG. 

Not a pebble is found on coming up the river from the 
sea till Sitang is reached, which stands on a ledge of laterite 
that here rises one or two hundred feet above the alluvial 
plain, which it crosses, like the wall of the Cyclops, as far 
as the eye can reach, and terminates in a perpendicular 
bluff on the margin of the river. Within a distance of 
thirty miles above are three other ridges of laterite, parallel 
to this, and also terminating in the east bank of the river. 
On proceeding up the Irrawaddy, Rangoon occupies a pre¬ 
cisely similar position to Sitang, being built at the base of 
the first rocks, a ledge of laterite, met on coming up from 
the sea. Amherst is on a bed of laterite, and Mopoon, the 
sight of a city perhaps older than Maulmain, is entirely 
composed of this rock. Thus is illustrated the influence 
exerted by the geology of a country on the distribution of its 
inhabitants. A careful study of the geological character of 
a new country would often teach us before a single hut had 
been erected, where the principal towns and villages w'ould 
be built. 

SHWAYGYEEN. 

Shwaygyeen affords one of the most picturesque views, 
on opening the long reach in the river, just below it, which 
is found in the East. It lies in the forks of the Toungoo 
and Shwaygyeen rivers, with the mountains close behind it, 
like Port Louis and Cape Town ; but the mountains arc 
twice the altitude of those at Mauritius and South Africa. 
Were the highest of the Alleghany mountains set down 
close to the back of Pittsburg, a person coming up the Ohio 
river would have a very good picture of Shwaygyeen. The 
houses stretch in uninterrupted succession close to the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, a mile or two on each river, while a most majes¬ 
tic range of mountains rises six or seven thousand feet high 
on a massive base, with numerous habitable knolls and 
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glens, where the dwelling places of the Karens may be 
traced by the cleared spots visible through their light tint, as 
compared with the deep green of the forest around. Back 
of the town, parallel with Shwaygyeen river and close to its 
banks, is another of those laterite ridges, so often seen on 
the river, about fifty feet high. This hill appears to have 
been devoted exclusively to sacred purposes, and was 
originally covered with monasteries, temples, zayats, and 
sacred trees—the fragrant mesua, and the religious fig. 

TOUNGOO. 

When Toungoo looms up in its forest of palms, with its 
parapets pierced for bowmen, like the fortified cities of an¬ 
cient Europe, the mind is transported back to the land of 
the Normans and the mediaeval ages. The town stands on 
a plain, though the name corresponds to the Latin word 
promontoriunif identical, in part, with the English jpra- 
montory. 

The granite mountains of Toungoo, on the east, exhibit 
an almost perfectly crystalline structure. They are not 
rounded like the mountains of Scotland, nor have they the 
flat summits of the Cape Table mountains. They do not. 
rise in mural masses like the hills of Missouri, nor in pointed 
peaks, like the mountains of Ceylon. The surfaces of some 
large crystals are formed of smaller crystals. Look at a fme 
specimen of Derbyshire spar, cover it in imagination with a 
thin moss, and then fancy all the parts uniformly expanded 
a thousand fold* The result will be, a Toungoo mountaia 
ridge as seen some eight or ten miles distant across a 
deep valley with a turbulent stream in the gorge. The 
prisms, with their sharp edges lying uppermost, often appear 
as perfect as in cabinet specimens, w'hile the trees and gi¬ 
gantic bamboos on their sides are no larger in the vision 
than the lowest mosses. 

On some of the faces of the crystals, when thrown up to 
the horizon, may be seen here and there a Karen village, 
the long single house, looking like a little box laid on a 
shelf; while the roads from one to. another are frequently 
on the edges of cubes which lift only triangular prisms above 
the surface, the path scarcely wide enough for two to walk 
abreast, with a smooth descent on each side at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. The roads down and over these crystals 
often defy the skill of an elephant to follow them; and to 
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reach «. -point not six miles distant, is not uncommonly the 
work of a whole wearisome day. 

SAGAIN. 

The country around Rangoon, and for many miles above, 
presents the uninteresting aspect of the Ganges, t ie Rhine, 
and the Mississippi near their mouths; but the prospects in the 
vicinity of Prome, Crawfurd thought rarely surpassed for 
romantic beauty, and Yule describes the view from Sagain 
as unequalled. “ Nothing on the Rhine,” he writes, “ could 
be compared to it. Our impression was that the Lake of 
Como could not be finer, and those who had seen Como 
said it was not.” 

MANDELAY. 

The new capital of Burmah is represented by Dr. Dawson 
as occupying a splendid site. “ It is called Mandelay,” 
he writes, “ afeer a mountain, which stands at the north' 
east corner of the new city. For miles around, the country 
is one unbroken level. Ascending to the summit of the 
mountain, which requires considerable of an effort to reach, 
the scene presented to view is truly picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful. Like a chequered board, the royal city lies spread 
out at your feet. To the northward and eastward there is 
one succession of verdant fields laden with grain. Embo¬ 
somed amid groves of trees, are seen scattered villages, and 
in the distance there stretches along a rugged and barren 
chain of mountains, whose highest peak is nearly every 
evening illuminated by a bonfire. Westward you catch a 
glimpse here and there, of the noble Irrawaddy, winding its 
way along amid a sprinkling of trees, and till you lose its 
silvery thread at the base of the Sagaing hills. Down south 
reposes all that is now left of the recently abandoned city 
of Ummerapoora, whose position is still very distinctly 
marked in the outline, by a number of spires shooting up 
from the different Boodhist temples in that neighbourhood. 
Mandelay itself is crowned at its apex by a small gilded 
pagoda, the care of which is entrusted to three or four Bur¬ 
mese Mussulmen from Arracan, who were broi^ht into that 
part of the country, many years ago, as prisoners of war. 
These men are apparently delighted with their lot. Noth¬ 
ing could exceed the purity of the air, which fans youf 
cheeks on that mountain top, especially after the dust in the 
plain below has been laid by a fall of rain.” 
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Captain Yule says he did not see a garden in Burmah^ 
but the king has supplied the deficiency since hfs visit. 
“ The king’s garden,” says Dr. Dawson, “ within the 
palace enclosure at Mandelay, is in the figure of an 
irregular parallelogram, and covers nearly two acres 
of ground. It is intersected by two small sheets of water, 
in the shape of a Roman cross. Lying to the north of the 
palace buildings, you find it surrounded by a fanciful wooden 
railing standing about three feet high. The diminutive 
posts of this railing are exquisitely wrought all over with 
lacquer work, in-laid by variegated glass, representing cer¬ 
tain fabulous animals and birds. As you approach tliis gar¬ 
den it catches your eye instantly, as something pleasant 
to look upon, and for which there is a fondness even in 
one’s very nature. The walks are all composed of a raised 
brick-work, and these again are covered by a coating of firm 
mortar. 

Facing toward the garden gate stands the * garden 
palace,^ which is a light airy looking structure, and except 
the posts, is made wholly of bamboo. Here his Majesty oc¬ 
casionally sits, and receives the officers of his government. 
A few paces further on, to the left of the garden palace, is 
a beautiful lake, formed by the extension of one of the limbs 
of the crucial shaped sheets of water, intersecting the gar¬ 
den. The unrippied surface of this little lake, looks like a 
polished mirror. On its still bosom, floats a unique and 
fanciful little bamboo house, which has been named the 
‘ water palace.’ And if there is a cool spot in that capital, 
of a hot burning day, with the quicksilver dancing in a ther¬ 
mometer at ten and twelve degrees above ‘ blood heat,’ it 
is surely beneath the shade of that little water palace. In 
the angular spaces left by the position of the sheets of water, 
the grounds are very tastefully laid out with a great variety 
of shrubs, plants and trees, in a manner the best possible 
for giving effect to the scene. Miniature hills jut up in 
different directions, whose sides are made to resemble as 
nearly as they can, natural hills in all their wildness and gran¬ 
deur. Fragments of rock stick out, and here and there 
masses of boulders are seen in the sides of these elevations. 
In the little hollows, formed by these projections and in¬ 
equalities of surface, plants and shrubs have been set out 
with considerable skill, whose verdant foliage and variously 
tinted flowers, give them a rich and most romantic appear- 
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ance. On some of these eminences, the tops are sur¬ 
mounted by miniature villas, from the windows of which you 
look out upon a scene which rivals in beauty some of the 
most vivid and graphic pictures delineated by classic poets, 
as an ‘ enchanted groundy^ or ^fairy land! * It is truly 
a beautiful garden, and as picturesque as it is really grand ! 
Though only some eight or nine short months have elapsed, 
since the soil was used as one gigantic wheat-field, there 
are now grafted trees standing in that garden, whose branch¬ 
es are already bending down with luscious fruit. The 
fruit trees, however, consist principally of those which are 
found generally throughout India, namely, plantain, mango, 
guava, jack, orange, citron, papiah, pomegranate, and cus¬ 
tard apple ; besides those peculiar to Southern Burmah, and 
the Straits settlements, as the doorian and mangosteen. Good 
grapes are also grown there, though not to any great extent. 
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l^ 3 )rh^lps a greater Variety of nations and a greater diver-^ 
«ity of languages, are found in farther India than in any 
other region of equal area, and yet no one appears to be in¬ 
digenous. The Indu-European races have crossed the 
Brahmaputra, and established themselves and their language 
in Assam. The Tartars have poured in from Tibet on the 
north; and many tribes give indubitable evidence of Tibetian 
origin. On the east the Tonquinese and Cochin-Chinese are 
known from their tongues to be offsets from the Chinese ; 
while the Malay tribes have come up from the south, and pos¬ 
sessed the land to 10® N. L. ; and the latter have extended 
their language to the islands on the coast west of the penin¬ 
sula, which are inhabited, two or three degrees farther north, 
by the Selungs, speaking a dialect of Malay origin. The 
Nicobar Islands, four or five degrees west of the Selung Island, 
are peopled by a race with a radically different tongue, 
which perhaps migrated from Summatra ; while the Anda¬ 
mans north of them as well as the interior of the large Nico¬ 
bar s, are inhabited by a negro race, speaking a language 
widely different from any known in the East, but polysylla¬ 
bic, and probably related to that spoken by the Negro races 
of Polynesia. 

Burmah then may be described as bounded by the Tais, 
or Shans, on the east; the Malays on the south; the 
Caffres and Hindus on the west; and the Tartars and 
Chinese on the north. Within these limits are embraced a 
great variety of tribes with a still greater variety of appella¬ 
tives. More than fifty names may be found in printed 
books, but a large portion are synonymes, and nearly all 
may be referred to four great families—the Talaing, the 
fiurmani the Karen, and the Shan. 

C 
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TALAINGS. 

Te^n appears to have been known in central India as earlj^ bb 
the rise of Budhisni. Burmese history states that twenty years 
after Dhammasoka came to the throne of the Indian empire, A. C. 
BC8, the third ^reat Bndhist council, or missionary convention, 
convened in Palibotbra, which consisted of sia hundred thousand 
rahaus or devout priests, from whom a chosen hundred recited 
the present Budhist sci*iptures, or Betagat. These rehearsals 
occupied nine months, after which tho council rose. A- C. 308 or 
S07. From Pali inscriptions in Hindustan, as well as from his¬ 
tory, we learn that at the close of this great ecclesiastical synod, 
the president of the convention commissioned a considerable num¬ 
ber of priests to proceed ou a foreign mission, for the propagation 
of Budhism in distant lands. Ouktara and Sauna,^ two of these 
missionaries, were designated to Suvannabumme,^ or the country 
of Sailing. Talaing history says that they came immediately to 
Thadung, Thatung, or Satung, the ancient metropolis of the Ta¬ 
kings, the ruins of which still exist between the mouths of the 
Bitang and Sal wen rivers ; the same city which a few centuries 
subsequently sent a missionary to Ceylon, to learn more perfectly 
the doctrine of Budha, and to procure copies of the Budhist 
bible. 

Thatung, and after that Martaban, appear to have been tho 
most powerful cities on this coast; and Maulmain seems to have 
ever been subject to Pegu, Martaban, or Siam. The etymology 
of Maulmain is sufficient to prove its Talaing origin. It is from 
moot, eye ; mwoa, one ; lem, destroyed ; i. e. (the city of) l^he 
one eye-destroyed. Tradition says, that the city was founded, or 
inhabited anciently by a king with three eyes, having an extra eye 
in his forehead ; but that b^y the machinations of a woman, the 
eye in his forehead was destroyed, and thus the place obtained 
the name of the One-eye-deetroyed.”^ 

This tradition suggests to the mind Siva, the Hindu god, who, 
like the king of Maulmain, is represented with three eyes, one in 
his forehead. Nor is this the only indication of an ancient con¬ 
nection with the Hindus and Hinduism. The Dongyan hills are 
called in Talaing, Kraa-ha-hang : kroa, to pull up, and ka^ 
hang, a ship; from the tradition that in ancient times the world 
was destroyed by a flood, when the whole human race was drown- 
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* The Pali classic name of Maulmain is Ramapura,* * the city of 
Rama/ and Crawford says there was formerly a large Hindu city here, 
but that wants confirmation. 
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^ excepting one good man and bis familr, who were saved in a 
•hip ; and when the waters subsided and the high point of these 
mountains appeared, he secured his ship to that point. This has 
90 precise correspondence in the biblical account of Noah, but it 
baa an exact counterpart in the Hindu notice of tho first avatur 
cf Vishnu, when he took the form of a hah, with a large horn 
rising out of the water, to which the good man tied up his ship. 

It is said that the pagodas and temples of Pugan were built 
on the models of those then existing in Thatung; and since 
Capt. Yule has shown that the Pugan structures partake largely 
of Hindu architecture ; the theory of Thatung being originally 
settled by a Hindu colony is thus confirmed. 

That the country was known to the western nations of anti¬ 
quity, will hardly admit of a doubt. Ptolemy’s Anrea Reglo ia 
a literal translation of Suvanna-bumme ; tho ancient classic Pali 
name of Thatung, and is still used in modern inscriptions, (a.) 
BuaiTM signifies earth, place or site; and suvanna^ gold; so 
that the name is literally place of gold.’* The ancient name 
of Maubee, in the delta of the Irrawaddy, was Suvanna-nadee^^ or 

river of goldSobana emporium and Sobanas,” says Capt. 
Yule, ** occur as the names of a town and river in Ptolemy’s list. 
And Chrysoanas, his name for one of the rivers of the delta, 
looks like a translation of the same. Goselin has shewn a strong 
reason to believe that the Aurea Chersonesiis really represents 
the protuberant delta of tho Irawadee. Ptolemy describes the 
various rivers of the Chersonesus as mutually communicating, 
which applies excellently to the waters of the delta. These 
rivers, whose embouchures he names Chrysoana, Palanda and 
Attabas, would therefore be three of the principal outlets of the 
Irawadee. Again, immediately westward of the Chersonesus he 
places the Sinus Sabaricus, and in this gulph the mouths of the 
river Besynga. Now, a little below, in his sketch of the hydro¬ 
graphy of India beyond the Ganges, the geographer says distinct¬ 
ly } ** From the range of Maeandrus flow down all the rivera 
beyond Ganges, until you come to the river JBesynga,'* This re¬ 
mark seems infellibly to identify Mons Maeandrus with the Ara- 
can Yomadoung, and the river Besynga with the Bassein branch 
of the Irawadee. 




(Note a,) See Journal of A. S. S. Bengal, May 1834, where in an 
inscription from Ramree Island, made subsequent to A. D. 1786, Su- 
'vanna-bumme stands as the classic name of Thatung : In the sacred 
era 236,” reads the inscription, ** religion was established by the vener¬ 
able Sona, and the venerable Uttara in Suvanna-bumme, the Thatuug 
country or as rendered in the journal, “ In the country of Suvanna 
bhummi, (in Burmah called Sathum.)”— 
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Josephus jays that the country from which Solomon procttnyd 
his gold was “ anciently called Ophir, but now the Aurea Cher- 
Aonesus, which belongs to India/’ The Sanscrit form of Suvan- 
na^ tho name of Satung, is Suverna ; and this, when the final 
syllable is dropped/'^ is nearly indentical with Soupheir^ th« 
Greek name of Ophir ; nearer, certainly, than the Greek to the 
Hebrew, which we know to be of common origin. 

According to a Hiidhist legend, Qaudama visited this city. 
Being on a tour to the Tabling kingdom, he attempted to laud at 
^artaban, but was treated very rudely, and stoned by the Nats 
and Beloos who inhabited the country. Theremathauka, how¬ 
ever, the king of Thatung, received him with honors, and paid 
him great revepciice. It is also incidentally mentioned that at 
the period of this visit, Tavoy and Mergui w^ere inhabited only 
by Nats and Beloos. From this concatenation of testimony, 
derived from various sources, it would appear that several centu¬ 
ries before the Christian era, there existed at Thatung a people 
■who were then deemed civilized, while they were surrounded by 
tribes regarded as barbarous, for Beloo is a term nearly equiva¬ 
lent to wild man, and is still applied to a tribe of Karens living 
between the Toungoo boundary and the Shan state of Mobya. 

After Gaudama had given eight of his hairs to two brothers to 
be enshrined in this country, they came to Thatung, tradition 
says, where they found Oukkalaba' on the throne. 

The Talaings are mentioned incidentally in connection with the 
establishment of the Burman empire at Pugan, A. D. 107, and 
in Phayre’s history of Aracan they are said to have had possession 
©f Sandoway A. 1). 346. In 387 two copies of the sacred Bud- 
hist books were brought from Ceylon to Thatung. 

Aracanese history introduces the Talaings again, A. D. 464, ae 
bringing one hundred thousand men into the field to replace upon 
the throne the exiled king of Aracan. 

In the next century a dragon is said to have come out of the 
gulf of Martaban in the form of a beautiful woman, and in pro¬ 
cess of time her daughter became queen of Thatung, and bore 
two sons. These princes, Thamala, and Wemala, were lobbed 
of their right of succession to the throne after the death of their 


* It is not uncommon to meet with a Pali name differing from the 
Sanscrit form, by an ad<iitional syllable. Thus Yau-na is the Sanscrit 
name of Greece, or the Greeks, but in the Pali books it is written Yau- 
na-ca, where it is mentionod as one of the countries to which Damma- 
soka’s missionaries were sent. Tlie root is the same as the Javan of 
our English Bible, the Ionia of the Greeks, and the Yawan of the 
Hebrews. 
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father, by an usurper ; and to save their lives they fled with one 
hundred and seventy followers, and founded the city and kingdom 
of Pegu in the I liflth year after Gaudama’s death, A. D. 573. 

It has been published that the city wa* founded A. D. 1152, but 
thje writer mistook the era in the history, which dates from A. D. 
59, for the vulgar era which commences with A. D. 639. The na¬ 
tive histories are exceedingly barren of inci dents of interest. The 
names of the thirty-two cities of Pegu follow with the names and 
dates of the monarchs who founded them. Sitaug was founded 
A. D. 588, fifteen years after Pegu, and several other Peguan 
towns of less note were also founded during the life-time of the 
two royal f igitives, the last of whom, Wemala, died A D. 59J. 
He was succeeded by his son Katha, who was remarkable for hi« 
attachment to Budhism. He built monasteries, and zayats ; ex¬ 
cavated tanks and made offerings to the priests ; created peace 
and happiness among his subjects, and died after a quiet reign of 
seven years, A. D. 599. 

King Katha’s son,^ a minor of sixteen years, succeeded, under 
the regency of one of his father s ministers, who also had great 
reverence lor the Budhist scriptures, for the hairs of Gaudama, 
and the other relics. He also built many pagodas and monasteries; 
made great offerings, and was filled with the twenty eight virtu¬ 
ous deeds. All the surrounding nations were at peace with him, 
and the wild beasts of the forest committed no depredations. He 
is said to have built the city of Lagoon, A. D. 600, on the site of 
an old city of the same name, and which must therefore have 
been older than Pegu. In the succeeding reign, “ the thirty- 
two cities of Bassein'* were tributary to Pegu. 

Several succeeding sovereigns are lauded like the preceding for 
their piety, and this is nearly all that the historian has to say 
concerning them. His work is more of a homily than a history. 
Pungnareka* was anointed king A, D. 736, and he governed in 
accordance with the divine law, studied the Budhist scriptures, 
and attended constantly with his queens, concubines, and cour¬ 
tiers on the preaching of learned teachers and holy priests. 

Such were the characters of the monarchs who reigned over 
Pegu for sixteen generations, occupying, it is said, nearly five 
hundred years ; but the history of the seventeenth king, Tektha^ 
the Pantheist, is a true oriental romance, and he is said to have 
wrought one of the most remarkable changes ever recorded in 
history. This monarch abjured the faith of his fathers, and em- 
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braced the pantheistic doctrine^ that Qod is in every thiu^ in thn 
imiverse, or the universe itself. The same doctrine which had 
overspread India, Greece^ and Home, and at the present day re¬ 
appears in the popular form of i ie^dism, and which is cherished 
by a sect still existing among the Talainga who reject the wor* 
sliip of images. 

Tektha discarded altogether the Budhist scriptures, pagodas^ 
and relics ; \ aid no reverence to the priests, or wise men, but 
demolished their temples, threw the idols into the waters, and 
prohibited his subjects from worshiping them on pain of condign 
punishment. 

The whole great kingdom of Pegu was in utter consternation, 
no one daring to worship idols, build sayats, reverence relics, 
or make offerings to priests, when there arose a Defender of thn 
Faith in the person of a young maiden,—a Joan of Arc. This 
girl, who was but twelve years old, the daughter of a wealthy 
citizen, kept with her mother the five laws, reverenced the threft 
great objects of worship, and exercised constant faith ia the law* 
She said : The king has thrown the idols into the water, ba* 
cause he is afraid of them.’* 

When she was sixteen years of age, the went out one evening 
with her maidens to bathe, and while amusing herself in the 
water, she perceived an idol. She immediately ordered it con¬ 
veyed to a zayat, and although informed that death would be the 
consequence, she expressed her determination to worship it ae 
long as she lived. The idol was accordingly taken from the 
water, washed, and placed in a sayat Thus, probably, origi¬ 
nated the Peguan festival of annually bathing the idols, and 
pagodas. 

While this fearless young woman was engaged in cleansing 
the idol, a government ofEcer arrived to call her before the au¬ 
thorities, and soon after a second, such was the excitement of 
the occasion. These officers both reported that they found tho 
wild girl worshipping beneath the discus of Indra,^ the discus of 
Vishnu, the discus of Kelawaka, and the discus of Kama, The 
king was greatly enraged, and commanded that a fierce elephant 
be instantly sent to trample her to death ; but the young de¬ 
votee placed herself under the protection of god, the law, and the 
church; and according to the historian, was preserved by the 
seven principal nats ; the nat which presides over the universe, 
the nat which presides over the earth, tho nat of the trees, the 
nat of the air, the nat of the cities^ the nat of the villages, and the 
nat of the white umbrella* 

The elephant was goaded, and beaten, and every possible mea¬ 
sure used to induce it to trample upon the girl, but all in vain ; 
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ihtt anfmM refttsed to raise a foot, but constantly fled from ber^ 
as if inspired with awe by her presence. The king then ordered 
the damsel to be covered with straw, and burnt alive, whioh 
was accordingly attempted, and every possible effort made to set 
the straw on fire, but it would not burn, and the esLecutioners 
were obliged to relinquish their task. 

When this was reported to the monarch, he commanded her to 
be brought to the palace, and on her coming before him, he 
eaid : “ If the image which you have Jdared to take from the 

water will come through the air into my presence, and I see it, 
your life shall be spared, but if not, you shall be cut into seven 
pieces.” 

The young woman besought time to return to the zayat, which 
was granted, and after praying earnestly to god that the image 
might proceed miraculously into the presence of the king; through 
the agency of the nata, lo ! eight images, with the young 
woman herself, and all her attendants, were carried through the 
air beneath the divine discus, and placed before the king. The 
king saw the miracle, with his principal queen, the commander- 
in-chief with his officers, and the inhabitants of the country, all 
of whom wondered and shouted. 

The wily damsel then proposed, that as the images of her 
teacher had, in the sight of the king and his court gone 
through the air in a miraculous manner, that the king's 
teachers should exhibit a similar display of power in their own 
persons. To this the king assented, and commanded the heretical 
teachers to fly through the air in the presence of the people. This 
they were unable to do ; and the king, therefore, compelled them 
all immediately to leave the country, after which he elevated the 
young defender to royalty by making her one of his principal 
queens, and became a devoted Budhist. 

Tektha, or Teksha, as the name is variously written, died ac¬ 
cording to one account A. D. 841. According to Csomadekeros, 
the Budhist religion was abolished in Tibet A. D. 899. There 
was probably a strong effort made in this ccutury to put down 
Budhism by Braminical teachers ; for Tektha is represented as 
being led astray by teachers of heresy, who on re&tablishing the 
faith, were ordered to leave the country. 

After the founding of Pegu, ** the great Country of Thatung,” 
as it is denominated, declined. Major Phayre, in his Araoanese his¬ 
tory gives Thodun as the name of a people that were amalgamated 
with the Talaings ; and which can be no other but the inhabit¬ 
ants of Thatung. In 882,1 find the governor of Thatung men¬ 
tioned as makir|tt|Deat offerings to the pagoda at Rangoon. It 
must have beei4iHj|pe of some importance to a later date, for 
one of the missioifl^s who visited the ruins represents the wall 
^remaining, and one of the pagodas as the largest he had ever 
Ren. 
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After this period, tlic Pegu or Bunuese monarchs ruled in 
Pegu for three generations. 

It was during this era, while the Barmans governed in Pegu, 
that Martaban first appears in the annals of history. Narapadi- 
issBthu, who reigned in Pugan, and died in 1269, founded 
Martaban in the latter part of his reign, “ on a rocky promon¬ 
tory,” as it is stated, “ with the country of the Shans on the 
east, and the sea on the west,'' and planted a colony of thirty 
families on the point, to take care of the pagoda.” This re¬ 
mark shows that at that period the Tenasserim Provinces were re¬ 
garded as a part of the Shan country. Narapadismthu was suc¬ 
ceeded on the throne by his son Nandaraza. 

This king, as soon as he was seated in the chair of state, 
ordered Alingma, the governor of Martaban,, to appear at court, 
but the governor fearing the king, refused to obey ; and when 
the young monarch heard of his contumaceous conduct, he forth¬ 
with ordered troops to Martaban to bring the governor up by 
force. When Alingma heard of the approach of the king’s 
soldiers, he fled into the Shan country, to the city of Lasung, 
thinking that the Burmese would not dare to enter the Shan and 
Laos territories ; in which conjecture he appears to have been 
correct, for the king of Pugan did no more that appoint a new 
governor, Talapva, to fill the vacancy. 

Alingma proceeded to Zimmay, and after swearing allegiance 
to the king of Zimmay, solicited and obtained troops from him to 
return and take Martaban. On their approach the new governor 
fled, but the Shans pursued, took him, and put him to death, 
and the place where he was slain is called Talapya to the present 
time. After the Shans had taken Martaban, they delivered it into, 
the hands of the old governor, and returned to their own king¬ 
dom. 

A remarkable chaiacter now appears in the history of Marta¬ 
ban, like whom one only is usually found in the annals of a 
single nation. His name was Magadu, a man who commenced life 
as a travelling merchant, his father being also a merchant in the 
city of Dungwan, his native place. 

Magadu, with thirty followers, having started out on an expe¬ 
dition to Siam, was ascending the dividing mountains, when sud¬ 
denly there arose a storm of rain, thunder, and lightning, attended 
with many remarkable sights, all of which Magadu interpreted 
to portend remarkable things concerning himself. He and his 
party, however, passed on unharmed, and ^m^ded the mountain 
on the eastern side to Nedung, where re^^H^many priests and 
Brahmins. In this village there dwelt l^pRiied man, or seer, 
who confirmed his supposition that the signs seen on 
tain were sure presages of his future distinction in the 
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He then proceedod to the city of Thoukkatay,^ where he sold 
ikk goods and dismisaed hia followers ; the latter returning to 
^Dungwon, while he himself remained in Thoukkatay, where h (3 
'entered the service of the person who had charge of the kings 
«lephaiits. 

'He was subsequently taken by the king into liis own service, 
who was loved by him as his own son, and wdien «aii army and fleet 
of foreigners came and made war upon the extremity of the king¬ 
dom of Thoukkatay, the king went out witli an army to meet 
<th&m, and left Magadu invested with great jjower in the city. 

But while the king was absent in his Nvars, Magadu eloped 
•with the piincess the king’s daughter, and took up his residence 
in Duugwou his native city, where he soon made the acquaiut- 
'Onca of Aliugma, the governor of Martaban. They met ostensi- 
^bly for a friendly conference, on a sand bank in the Sahvcii river, 
each with a large party of followers ; and when Aliugma and Ins 
people had drank to intoxication, they were all slain by Magadu 
ttnd his men, who proceeded immediately to the city, took it, and 
Magadu, who, according to the legend, was one of the Beloos that 
met Gaudama on the rocky promontory to obstruct his landing, 
now became king of Martaban A. D, 1281. Soon after taking 
possession, he rebuilt the city on its present site, and having sent 
'an embassy to his father-in-law, the king of Siam, he succeeded 
an winning back his favor, and received from him an honorary 
title for wliich he had petitioned. Tie was accordingly ever after 
<lesignated in the chronicles of his reign as King Waymrau,^ the 
appellation conferred upon him by his father-in-law the king of 
Siam, and this is the name which he bears in Biirman history. 

To the north of Martaban was a country called Kanpalane3> 
and on one occasion the king of that country having gone into the 
jungle on a hunting excursion, Magadu sallied forth, and made a 
forray into his dominions, took his capital, the city of Kanpalane, 
pillaged it of all its valuables, ami carried the king’s daughter 
away captive to Martaban When the king of Kanpalane return¬ 
ed and found his city sacked, he assembled an army and proceeded 
to attack Martaban ; but here again Waymrau’s superior finesse 
^enabled him to gain the victory, and the king of Kanpalane died 
t)y treachery. 

While Wayserau was thus reigning with groat power in Marta- 
l)an, Akhyeeman,^ who, on ascending the throne had taken the 
name of Tarabya,® was king of Pegu. The two kings sent 
iambassadors to each other, entered into a commercial treaty, and 

^ ^ OO^OCOo|a 
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opened a gold and silver road’* between the conntries, by which 
merchants and poor people were enabled to sell -their goods. 
The Pegu monarch gave hia daughter to Wayserau who returned 
one of his own, and so they lived in peace. 

About this time the emperor of China having subjugated 
Pagan, his troops Ayith the Burmese entered Pegu and invested 
several cities. Tarabya immediately wrote to the king of Marta«> 
ban for assistance, who responded to the call without delay ;; and 
the united armies succeeded in driving the invaders out of the 
country, and taking several of tjio Burniese towns and villages^ 
all of w'hich the king of Martaban spontaneously gave up to the 
king of Pegu. Tnrab 3 *a could not, however, appreciate his gene** 
rosity, and Ijiid a plan to attack and destroy Waycerau with hia 
whole army ; but he was defeated in his nefarious designs, was 
taken prisoner, and Avould have suffered death, had it not been 
for the intercession of a holy priest, through whom hip }ife wap 
spared ; but Waymrau annexed the kingdom of Pegu to his pw|i 
dominions. Afrer a brief interval, Tarabya was discovered in a 
conspiracy agnint the king’s life ; he therefore stiffered death; and 
thus the kingdom of Pegu passed back from the Burmese to the 
Talaing sovereigns, A. D, 1287.'^ 

But what is regarded by the native historian as the crowning 
glory of Wayacrau's life, is, the stjccesa which attended his ef¬ 
forts to obtain a white elephant. Six years after ho became king 
of l egu, A. 1). 129‘1, he became possessor of a white elephant, 
and added to his titles that of ^‘Lord of the white elephant.^’ 
The subsequent part of his reign was marked by uninterrupted 
prosperity ; but he .educated in his p\yn faiqily tAvo of Tarabya’e 
sons, his daiiijhter’s children. When these boys grcAv up they 
did not remember their grandfather’s kindness to them, but his 
severity towards their father, and they assassinated him, A. 1), 
1306. The king erred, says the historian, in not observing the 
words of the wise men of old—“ When you cut doAvn a ratan 
plant, leave not a thorn ; when you cut down a reed, leaye no); 
a shoot.” 

Magadu was succeeded by his brother Krunglau, and during 
his brief rule ^aiilmain is first mentioned, and appears to bay© 
formed at that period a part of the Martaban kingdom. 

King Krunglau Avas informed that the Karens reported a rare 
elephant to have been seen in the jungle, Ayith three tusks, one upon 
the head. He was therefore induced to leave his palace and cross 
over into IVfanlmain, in searcKof it. But no sooner had he left 
the city than tjie gates were shut against him, and he was speedily 
taken and executed in one of the villages^^ D. 1310. A reyolu- 

* An inscription on a hell brought froiuWKican, places this eA^ent 
in 1370. See Jour. A. S. Bengal, April 1838, where the trapjsktq)^* 
^urronepnsly says A. D. 1(515. ' 4 ,^ 
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tion followed, when the king’s brother-in-law took the reins of 
government*; but he, mado his own son, Zauanbeuhmaing,i the 
hephew of the deceased hionarch^ king ; and under his reign the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Murtabati were widely extended; 
Ke epbjoigated Labong, in the Shan states, A. D. 13*20 ; and on 
his return to Martaban he despatched an able general, Kuug- 
men»^ with an army against Tavoy and Tenasserim. both of 
IvhiQh places were taken the fallowing year, A. D. 1321. After 
two years of peace the king died, A. D. 13*23, leaving the king¬ 
dom in a most flourishing state to his brother Z u Zoik;^ 

This prince on being aiinointed king assumed the title of Byan- 
ykrtnda, or Byanyalau,** Shortly after he ascended the throne he 
proceeded with his suite to Pegu, and from F^ogu to liaiigooii, from 
Rangoon to Dala, and from Dal a to the city of Piengdau ; w-henco 
he returned to Pegu, where he built a new palace- Ho appears to 
have met with no opposition in his pi*ogress, but while residing in 
Pegu he had to send an army to quell a rebellion in Bassein, and 
another tQ Tavoy and Tenasserim ; and on hearing that an invad¬ 
ing armj^ was approaching from Siam, he returned to Martaban^ 
where te died, A. D. 1348. 

Though unnoted by the Talaing historian, it appears from 
Siamese history-that the Siamese took Martaban about this time, 
for kiilg lithong is said to have ruleii over sixteen countries, 
A. pi 13o0, among which were Martaban, Maulmain^ Tavo 3 % 
and I'enasserim. The history of Martaban after this period is 
lost in4hat of Pegu, and in I4*2t> wc And king Miikka,^ the son 
of king l^helia,** taking the name of Dhamnia-raza,^ and distin¬ 
guishing himself Vjy ids munificent offerings to the pagoda at 
Rangoon. 

In 1453, Hattiraza® reigned with the title of Byanyaand 
in 1474 Ooparaza^® ruled with the name of Dhammawatie and 
in Burmese history we meet with a Tiiluiug general, Thame- 
inparau, offering the king of Pegu, with forty thousand men and 
a particular elephant, to march to the frontiers of China, and 
erect an iron post there, as the boundary of the Peguan empire, 
’this he effected A* D. 1477 j but was taken prisoner by the 
Bur mete on his return. 

In 1497 Thunckktsa^2 ^vas oil the throne w’ith the title of 
fiyanya,^ of whom it is recorded he made ofbniiigs to the 
Rangoon pagoda. 
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In 1496, Pe^u was visited by the first European, Hieronytrwy 
da Santa Stephano, aGenoej^e ; and the first Portuguese in the 
country was Ruy Nunez d* Acunha, A. 1 >. 1511. For more than 
a century after this date, in all the wars going oriy the Portuguese^ 
appear to have been mixed up as partizaus. “Thus in 1544v whein 
Martaban was beseiged by the king of Biirmah, we find among: 
his forces some galleys manned by Portuguese under JohUr 
(.’ayera, and five years later, when the same prince invaded 3ianv 
and attacked the capital, he had with him 180 Portuguese'under 
James Surez de Melp wdiilst the king of Siam in hiS' besieged 
city of Odio had 50 Portuguese under James Pereyra.*' 

Mttulmain was probabjy a place of some importance at thie^ 
period, judging from-an inscription on the large boll near the^ 
great pagoda, which' states, that “ Thengathoora was ruler i» 
Maulmain, A. D. 1527, under whose direction the bell was oast.’*' 

In 1526^ Darsha^' was king of Pegu and made offerings at Kan^* 
goon. 

According to Siamese history widtten by Dr. Jones, the king; 
of Pegu entered Siam, A. D. 1531, with an army of 3(1,000 men,r 
300 elephants and 2,000 horsemen ; but after coming in sight of 
Ayodaya, or Yuthia, the capital, quietly returned. In 1535, the 
king of Pegu made another attack on Siam, and is represented as 
ruling over both Bassein and Promo. He levied 300,000 troops,. 
700 elephants, and 3,000 horses. Tlie Governor of Prome com¬ 
manded the right and left wings, and the Governor of Bassein the' 
rear of the army. The king of Pegu took two of the princes of 
8iam prisoners, but set them at liberty, asking for two white ele¬ 
phants,'which were given him, and he returned. 

In 1548 the king of Siam had seven white elephant9>'and the 
king of Pegu, Talaiiya,^ sent and asked for two which were re¬ 
fused him. He then prepared for war, collecting forces fronr 
Ava, North Laos, Pugan, Prome, Aracan, Toungoo, Martaban,. 
Maulmain and Tavoy besides Pegu, Bassein, Sitang, and Syri¬ 
an! ; indicating an extensive empire. The next year be commen¬ 
ced his march into the country with 00,000 men, 7,000 elephants,, 
and 15,000 horses. In 1550 ho appeared before the Siamese 
capital, and the Siamese monarch, seeing no way to defend himself, 
went into the camp of the Pegu king, who received him kindly, 
asked four white elephants, and tike ^Siamese prince for Ms adopt¬ 
ed son ; which terms were readily complied with, when the king 
of Pegu withdrew his army. 

Five years after this date, we find the king of Pegu> again at 
war with Siam, accompanied by an army of a million of men. He 
took the city, bringing away immense riches and innu-merabie 

^ DlGJOOOS[pQ>Ofl ^ ODCOgOai 
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captives^ amoTrg’ was the young king of Siam, who had re* 

cently come to the throne, hut he died on the journey. 

This victorious king of Polmi is said to have died after a reign of 
fifteen years, A. D. looS, w)ien lie was succeeded by his sou Man- 
gurug. A UuvmoMo history states that this year the king of 
Toungoo con(]ueieil I'cgu. Toiingoo liistory says that the king 
of T<n4ngoo removed to PoLTuand made it the seat of his govern¬ 
ment, A. D. 1531. This kiln; is called Meutara-shwehtie^ “ king 
of the law, golden umbrella,” and is Sangcniano’s Mentra$vadi. 
Yule’s authorities say that this king was murdered by the “ She- 
min of Satan, Sitang probably, and the latter contested the thfono 
with a member of the old royal house of I’cgu, whom the Portu¬ 
guese call Shoniindoo. He was killed before Pegu by the fortu¬ 
nate shot of Gonzalo Neto ” 

Toungoo history adds that in 1551 another king of Toungoo, 
Hfs^nphu-s/ien,^ “ lord of the wdiite elophaut,” took Pegu and re¬ 
moved his seat of govtu-nment thither. This accords with Yules’date, 
who says : “ But in 1552 a second prince of I'oungoo again got pos¬ 
session of Pegu. This is the king called by tbe old writers Aka- 
gar, or ‘ ISrama king of Pegu,’ wdio extended his conquests over 
Ava, Mogoung, Jangomiii (Ziinmc), the west of Yiinan, and other 
adjoining slates, and the wealth and splendour of whose court 
made Pegu so famous in K irope as an empire of fabulous magni¬ 
ficence.’' 

Tiie first missionary to Ih’gu was I’onforrns, who, after a three 
years residence returned in 1557, declaring ‘ that he had rather 
with St. Anthony prcacli among pigs than among such a swinish 
generation.”'' 

Csesar Frederick, a Venetian merchant, was in Pegu A. D. 1569, 
He wrote: “We found in the city of Miirta\)an ninety Por¬ 
tugal merchants, and ether base men which had fallen at differ¬ 
ence with the governor of the city. The king of Pegu had gone 
with a million and four hundred thousand men to conquer the 
kingdom of Siam ; ” and during his absence the Portuguese in a 
quarrel killed five of the natives. The king, when he was in¬ 
formed of the murder, sent word to the governor of Maftaban, to 
have the aggressors kept until he returned, but “ the captain of 
the Portugals would not deliver these men, but rather set him¬ 
self with all the rest in arms, an I went every day through the 
city marching with his drums and ensigns displayed, for at that 
time the city was empty of men, by reason they were all gone to 
the wars. In a short time the governor of Martaban obtained 
aid from Pegu, and with his • elephan s pulled down the ware¬ 
houses of the Portuguese during the night, who immediately fled 
to their ships ; but they landed agiin and set fire to the houses in 

4 «Soocpi^cS« 2 soSgjjSii called also OoSggo«j|8i 
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the tubtirbs, with which half the city had like to have been biiYrt* 
ed. The next morning, the Portugal** he^an to bend and shoot 
their ordnance against the city, which battery of theirs continued 
four days J but all was in vain, for the shot never hit the eity,- 
hut lighted on the top of a small hill n:ea'r it, so that the city 
had no hsirm,” 

The king, of Pegu, to whom Gaesar Frederick refers, appears tcf 
have been Tshennyuniyashen, lord of many white elephants.- 
fiurney^s^ys: “ ^his great king of Pegu after conquering Ava, 
Mogoungi Zimmay, Theinni< •Slc, A. 1). loG:3, sent a large army 
to the frontiers of China, and took possessitm of nine Shan towmsy 
(Koshanpyi, or Gopyklaung), Maingnio, I signen, Hothn, Latha, 
Mona, Tsaiida, Moroun, Kaingnudi, and Slainglyin, or Mainglyi, 
all of which, with the e:tcei)tioii of Kainginah, are now, and ap¬ 
parently were at that time, under the {lolninion of Ghina. The 
Pegiians, after conquering the country, built monasteries and 
pagodas, and establislu*d tlu' Budhist religion there in its purity. 

The king of Pegu rebuilt his capital A. L). Io07^ and Gaesar 
Frederick w^as there when the city was finished. He says: ‘‘‘ The 
streets thereof aro the fairest I have seen. They are straight as a 
line from one gate to the other, and so l/road that ten or twelve' 
men may ride abreast^ and those streets that be athwart are fair 
and large. These streets, both on the one side and the other,- 
are planted With nut frees of India, which make a very Commo¬ 
dious shade.” He gives a glowing deserintion of the king’s 
palace, and the walls of the city with twenty gates, and the moat,- 
•• in which there are many crocodiles.” The king had four white 
elephants, and four hundred thousand fighting men. 

Also he hath great ordnance, made of very good metal. Ter 
conclude, there is not a king on the earth that has more power 
than the king of Pegu, l>ecause he has twenty-live crowned headsr 
at his command ; he can make up in his camp a million and a half 
of men of war lor the field against his enemies. This king of 
Pegu has not any army, or power by seay but on the land, for 
people, dominions, gold and silver, he fur exceeds the great Turk 
in power and strength. Tliis king has divers magazines full of 
treasure, as gold and silver, and every day he increases it more and 
more, and it is never diminished. Also, he is lord of the mines 
of rubies, saphires, and spinal.” The son of this great king lost 
all his father had gained. 

Ralph Fitch, a Loudon merchant, is the first Englishman known 
to have visited Pegu. He was there in 1580, and extended his 
travels to Zimmay ; which very few Europeans have done since.* 
According to the Siamese history, ])riiited in the Chinese Kv- 
pository, Naret, the king of 8iam, issued directions A. D. 15H7y 
to make preparations for an expedition against Martaban. 
Phyachakris was therefore despatched to Maulnuiiu with 15,U0Q 

* Yule, page :212. 
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Bfien, 100 elephants, and 200 horses. Fire thousand men were 
also raised in Tavoy, as a reinfovcement to Phyachakris. The 
Peguans of Maiilmain were subsidized in part, while part were 
employed in Siam.” From this it would appear that Maulmain 
and Tavoy were tributary to Siam ; and Tavoy history mentions 
that the king of Tavoy at Wadee afforded a contribution of men 
at this time to aid the king of Siam in his attack on Maulmain. 

In the following year the king of Siam himself came to Maul- 
main, with “ 100,000 men, 800 harnessed elephants, and 1,;>00 
horses.” Pinto, as quoted by Symes, appears to have been pre¬ 
sent when Martaban was taken. He says : “ During this seige 

they of the city ate three thousand elephants ; there were found 
six thousand pieces of artillery ; and ns for t^old, silver, precious 
stones, and jewels, that were found there, one truly knows not 
what they were, for those things are ordinarily concealed,” 

In March 1600, Boves, a Jesuit, writes that he was in the 
country when the king of Pegu, besieged by the kings of Aracan 
and Toungoo, surrendered and was put to death.* 

A Burmese history state.s that in 1601 there was no king in 
Pegu, which synchronises well with the statement of Boves. 

To make these notices of Talaing history as complete as pos-^ 
sible, the following extracts are taken from Capt. Yules Report, 
^nabfidged: 

After his victory, the king of Aracan made over the port of 
Syrian to Philip de Brito, a Portuguese partisan leader. De 
Brito, however, quarrelled with the king of Aracan, and went 
to Goa to obtain the support of the Viceroy. During his absence 
his followers proclaimed him king of Pegu. He continued to 
carry things with a high hand for some years, capturing the sou 
of his former patron the king of Aracan. for whom he demanded 
a ransom of 50,000 crowns ; and sometime afterwards he treach¬ 
erously seized the person and treasure of the king of Toungoo, 
with whom be bad made alliance. In 1610 a traveller says of de 
Brito; He yet also domineereth and careth for nobodie.” 
He bad married his sou Simon to a daughter of the king of Mar¬ 
taban, which province had appaicntly risen again to brief inde¬ 
pendence during the anarchy which succeeded the full of the 
Peguan monarchy. 

In 1613, however, the king of Ava appeared on the field, and 
with a large army besieged de Brito in Sirian, ^vhere the Por¬ 
tuguese leader made a desperate defence. The king of Arracau, 
f^hom he had so grievously offended, sent 50 vessels to his as¬ 
sistance, but. they were captured by the Burmans. At last de 
Brito was betrayed and carried to the king, who caused him to 


r 
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bp spitted,” or impaled, and set up on an emiiience overlook¬ 
ing the Fort, In such misery he coi.tinned to live for two days. 
His wife Donna Luisa de buidanha was sent to Ava with the 
other ca|ytive«. 

The kiiior after having been crowned at Pegu, sent his biK)ther 
to master the southern states. He soon oonquerod'Tiivoy, ami 
proceeded to besiege Tennassorim. Here Christopher Kebello, 
an outlaw from Cochin, with 40 Portuguese and 70 slaves, in four 
galliots, attacked and routed the Bannese flotilla of 500 vessels. 

A short time afterwards the king of Ava. fearing the vengeance 
of the Portuguese, should they unite with liis rivals of Aracau 
and Siam, sent ambassadors (to G<>a apparently) to the Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy, to a| oh^gise for the killing of de Brito, and offer¬ 
ing to join in an attack on Aracaii. The Viceroy agreed, and 
sent an envoy in turn, but he was treated witli true biiriuan non¬ 
chalance, and nothing resulted. 

Though Mr. Fitch, and possibly other wandering Eviglish mer¬ 
chants, had visited Pegu in the preceding century, no English 
«mvoy had at that time come to the Indian seas for trade. The 
East India Company was first established in 1699, when Pegu 
was in the depths of its desolation. Hence, though our trade 
had spread far to the eastward, no attempt at intercourse with 
the iravradee delta had taken place up to 1618. Curiously 
enough., the fiist intercourse originated from the eastward. A 
year or two before the period named, the English factor at Siam, 
Lueas Anthonison by name, sent one Thomas Samuel to Zengo- 
may (Zamra4,) to inquire into the prospects of trade there. 
Zinund had been subject to tiie great king of Pegu, but during 
the tnisfortuiics of that monarchy in his son’s time, had been 
taken by the Siamese. The king of Ava, wdiose power had risen, 
as we have seen, on the fall of Pegu, and wdio was extending his 
conquests over most of the provinces that had been subject to the 
latter, obtained possession of Zimm6 whilst Sa||iuel wUvS there, 
and carried him, with other foreigners, to Pegu. There he died, 
and his property was seized by the king. 

The relator, William Methold, in the supplement to Purchas’s 
Pilgrims, calls the monarch king of Pegu, and at Pegu he appears 
to have held his court. But he was iii fact properly the king 
of Ava. 

News was brought of Samuel’s death to Masulipatam where 
Lucas Anthonison happened now to be factor for the Company. 
He took the opportunity of sending two agents carrying a letter 
and present for the king, professedly to apply for the restoration 
of Samuel’s effects, but also with a small adventure to make trial 
of the trade. 

The agents were unfaithful. They misappropriated the pro¬ 
ceeds of the trade, and wrote most discouraging accounts of 
their treatment, but tlicy were sent back in April IGHb with 
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most of Samuers property, as well as a present from the king am! 
a letter inviting trade. 

The history at this period is very obscure, but it woiiM appear 
that soon after the time mentioned, British iiitcic<uirsc with the 
Burman countries became more free than it ever was ugnin 
up to the annexation of Pegu. Dalrymplc ascertaiiied from old 
documents at Fort St. George, that the English had settlements at 
Proine and Ava, as well as at Siriau, and even at a place on the 
borders of China, which he conjectures to have been Ikirub. The 
Dutch, who had a considerable trade with Biirinah, likewise pos¬ 
sessed factories in the Upper Provinces, and aie said to have 
been at this time in occupation of Negrais. 

An inscription on a bell brought from Aracan, but cast in 
Pegu, A. D. 16^3,* was probably made by the king who re¬ 
funded SamuePs property, and indicates a wush to h ive justice 
done. The bell was cast, ho says, that people might give notice 
of their wrongs by striking it, the sound of which reaching his ears 
he would be enabled to redress their wrongs.** Seven years after 
this date, Burmese history states, the Aracanese conquered 
Pegu, A. O. 1630, when the bell which weighs about three 
thousand pounds was no doubt taken to Aracaii. In 1638 the 
then ruling king of Pegu, Kaidoihpa,^ Nvho reigned under the 
name of Tha-do-dhamma-raza,^ murdered his father, and four 
years afterwards extended his empire to Ava, A. 1). 1644. 

On some dispute with the Bnrinc‘se Government, the Dutch 
threatened, or attempted, to invite the interforemee of the Chinese. 
On this, both Dutch and English were ejected.t 

In 1658 or 1659, wlien a Chinese force invaled Burmah, and 
attacked the capital, the guns on the ramparts of Ava are said to 
have been served by a party of native Christians iiiidor a foreigner 
named Methari Kd,fan, a name wdiich Colonel Burney happily 
suggests to be intended for “ Mr. Cotton.” 

The trade seems to have revived towards the end of the century. 
In 1680 and 1684, the Company’s agents had mmle unsuccc^sbil 
attempts to reestablish factories in Burmah or Pegu. In l6'^6-7 
their attention was turned to Negrais ; a survey was made of the 
island, and it w’as taken nominal possession of. 

"ODC^OgSpOiQu 
* 8ec Journal A. S. Bengal, April 

t This is DalrynqJo’s account. I tind, however, in Valeutyu’s great 
“ Bcse.hryving van Dost Indian,*’ or Description of tlie Dutch East 
liulius, (Dordrecht and Amsterdam J72t)) v»>l. V^. pt. 11. p. 126, tliat the 
Ihiteh liad a factoiy at Sirian from about till 1677, wuth subortli- 

iiaie faetoi’ios at Ava and other plvcs. The Dub h Goveriunout of 
< Vn-oniamlol sent .s(weral embassies t«' Ava also V.ileuiyn asciibes 
the breaking up of the t'julo to Die. r<>n>1aTd Ilia: were going on 

in those regions. 
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In 1695, Nathaniel Higginson, governdr of Fort Sf. Georgiify 
sent Mr. Edward Fleetwood and Captain James Lesly as envoys 
to the court of Ava. Their objects were to obtain the settlement 
of a factory at Sirian, the release of English captives, and of 
sloop belonging to one Bartholomew Kodriguez, which had been 
confiscated, and the restoration of the effects of one Adrian TiU 
bury, a merchant of Fort S-t. George, who had died at Martaban. 

They carried presents to the am )mit of about fOOO pagodas, 
and a letter from Governor Higginson, written in a'very hlimble* 
styl^. The presents were a regular mercantile speculation. I'hU 
envoys were to try to get as much as possible in return;’* 

asking for more” if they found it feasible, and were themselves to 
get ten per cent, on the proceeds as an incitement to do their best. 

Mr. Fleetwood does not appear to have been a gentleman* 
likely either to impress the Burmese court with an exalted im¬ 
pression of his country, or to bring back with him any interest¬ 
ing particulars of theirs. He seemed to think he had made 
great coup in providing himself with a letter of introduction to 
the king’s* mistress. The mission had as little success as it de¬ 
served under such auspices, but the reestablishment of the 
factory at Sirian was conceded. Two years later (1697) Mr^ 
Bowyear was sent as chief of the factory at Syrian and with a mis¬ 
sion to the court similar in its objects to Fleetwood’s. It appears^ 
from the instructions that the return-presents made to Fleet- 
M'ood’s mission had been profitable to Mr. Higginson, and he was 
not indisposed to repeat the 8i>eculation. But he honorably adds i 
“If the returns of tlio presents shall stand in competition with or 
Iiinder, the restoring of Bartholomew Kodriguez his cargo, I had 
rather forego the receiving of any returns for the presents, than 
hinder the restoration of th^ cargo.” No record of Bowyear’s 
mission has been found, and it is probable that he did not pro¬ 
ceed to Ava, as the king died just after his arrival in the country. 

In 1709, a Mr. Richard Alison, or Allaneon, was sent as envoy to 
Ava. No account of his mission has over been printed. It ap¬ 
pears from Hamilton’s “ New account of th^ East Indies”, that this 
gentleman was twice deputed to the court of Ava. But the date 
of his other mission is unknown. 

•fhe agent of the Company at Sirian, Mr. Smart, appears to 
have acted with duplicity during the contests of the Burmese and 
Feguans for the possession of Pegu, which ei^ed in the temporary 
supremacy of the latter. In 1743, the factory was burnt by them, 
and the establismcnt was withdrawn. 

In 1752, the king of Tavoy, then for a short time independent, 
invited an establishment. But his terms Were unreasonable, 
and no movement was made to act on his offer. 

In 1753, a factory was established on Nograis, which was in 
fact taken possession of in the Company’s name. 
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111 175*3, we fiiHl fl. factory under iCaptaiu Baker existing at 
;Negrai&, during the continued contests between Peguans and 
Burmese, the latter being again in the ascendant. The chief at 
Negrais urged on his .Qovernment that we should take a decided 
^part with .the Burraans. But, about the sanie time, so in e En¬ 
glish ships at Dagon (Rangoon) took part with the Peguans. 

In duly of‘this year. Captain 3aker;and Lieut. North (who 
,died at Pag.£ii on the way up) were sent by the resident at Nc- 
/grais on an ernbassy to Alompra at Mout-sho-bo, The usurper 
laughed at the idea of assistance from tj?® English, and the mis- 
*.«ion had no result. Captain Baker took observations on his way 
.nnd made ^ map of the river, whitfh is given by Dahyinple. 

In 1751', .Duplei^^, ,the Governor General of French India, had 
sent an ambassador to the king of Pegu, and obtained the con- 
/cession of a.factory at Siriau. But in 17.5B, the Government at 
Pondicherry^ contrary to ap engagement of neutrality into which 
:the factory had en.tei*ed with Alompra, haying sent succours to 
]the Peguans, and these having faiien into the hands of the con- 
fqneror, he massaesfed the officers, and carried the rest of the 
French as prisoner^ to Ava. From these prisoners soipe of the 
Burman Christians of the L)ibayen district are said to be do- 
.acended. 

In 175>7, Alompra addresed a letter to the king oi England, 
iwritten on gold adorned with rubies, which he delivered to a 
Mr. Dyer and others who visited him at Rangoon. 

In June of the same year Lieutenant Newton, who was in charge 
of Negrais, deputed Ensign Lister to go to the king with the 
•pompous title,of ambassador extraonlduary. He overtook Alom- 
pm on the river going up from Uangoou, and by dint of some 
rConsiderable bribery obtained the king's signature to a treaty 
(Conceding in perpetuity Negrais, and ground for a factory at 
Bassein, with freedom of trade, in return for a pledge of military 
;assi8tanc6 from the Company against the king’s enemies. This 
treaty had never any practical effect. 

1759. The greater part of tjie establishment at Negrais was 
^withdrawn. And on the 6th October in that year the whole of 
?the remaining Europeans, with many natives, >vere treacherously 
snassarred by the Burmese. The king >vas said to have suspect- 
•cd that the fiujtory had been in communication with his enemies 
Jthe Peguans. 

Pegu was subjugated by Alompra in 1757, and Jjer-e the history 
,iqf Pegu ^ ail indopouiliiiit kingdom ceases. 
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BURMESE. 

The first inhabitants of India were, probably, of the 
Tartar stock, or what the Greeks denominated Scythians. 
“ The Asbasgte,” says the Byzantian Johannes Tzetzes, 

the Alans, the Sakao, the Daka?, the Rlios, the Sauromatae, 
the Scythians Proper, and every nation dwelling by the 
blasts of Boreas, are called Scythians.^’ This is indicated 
by the languages of the tribes on the southern declivities of 
the llimalay mountains, being of the Tartar family. At an 
unknown })eriod after the Egyptian had passed down 
trom Central Asia to the banks of the Nile, about the time 
that Abraham crossed the Euphrates and came to Charran, 
the Sanskrit and Pali-speaking tribes were, probably, press¬ 
ing their way into the Cabul valley, between the Greek Pa- 
ropamisus and the Indian Caucasus. 

Burmese history states that anterior to the advent of 
Gaudama, a nation which dwelt between Nepaul and the 
Ganges was attacked by the King of Oude, from the West, 
who conquered the country ; and the people fled east till 
they reached the valley of the Irrawaddy, where they settled, 
and built a city one hundred miles north of Ava, which they 
<!allcd Tagoung. This event, probably, occurred several 
centuries after the Sanskrit nations first entered Afghanistan, 
when they were moving into the valley of the Ganges and 
thus crowding the aborigines before them to the Eastward. 
Tiie Vedas are supposed to have been written about the time 
of Moses, and they contain internal evidence of being compos¬ 
ed in part, at least, in the Punjaub ; which was the scene ot‘ 
the great w^ar, celebrated in the famous Indian epic, the Maha- 
bharata. This view is confirmed by the face of the Burman, 
which lias his Tartar genealogy stereotyped upon it in char¬ 
acters that cannot be mistaken—clear as the features of 
the Bengali give proof that he is of the Caucasian race, his 
coal black skin notwit hstanding. 
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Altxandtjr’s Greek kingdom in Ijulia was S 4 cceed(*d by 
Bactria declaring itself independent of the mother country 
at a period not long before A. C. "25(5, under Theodotus. 
When Antiochus the Great went to India, Eutiiydemus then 
on the throne of Bactria, plead witli him not to weaken 
his power, or he should not be able to withstand the Scythi¬ 
ans on the north, and thus maintain a barrier to the pro¬ 
vinces of Antiochus on the south, in the modern Afghanis¬ 
tan. This is a ray of Scythian history from the Greek, 
The Clnnese say, that about two hundred years before our 
era, the western Tartars having conquered the eastcirn, 
nearly subdued China, but were finally driven by Woote, 
the martial Emperor of the Han dynasty, into their own 
country. This occurred, according to sonne authorities, in 
A. C. 139. No writer has noticed, so far as I am aware, 
that shortly subsequent to this period, the kingdoms south 
of the Tartars were conquered by them ; showing that when 
they were defeated in China, they turned their arms on 
their less powerful neighbours in other directions. 

The Bactrian kingdom fell into their hands between A. C. 
125, and A. C. 100, under the command of Kadaphes. This 
chieftain was the Napoleon of his age. He had coins struck 
with Greek inscriptions, and Greek divinities on one side, 
to conciliate the conquered Greeks; and on the other side 
a Pali legend, the language of the people, in which he calls 
himself Tiie crown of the [BudhistJ law about equiva¬ 
lent to ‘‘ the head of the church.’’ His coins have been 
dug up as far east as Benares. It appears to have been 
the practice of some of these Scythian princes to indicate 
the countries over which they ruled, by the prominent quad¬ 
ruped of each district. Thus on one is a Tartar horseman, 
on another a Bactrian camel, on a third the humped Zebu 
ox, which they must have met first in Afghanistan ; on a 
fourth, the Indian lion of Scinde ; and on a fifth, the ele¬ 
phant of India. 

The names of thirty-three kings are given by the Bur¬ 
mese historians, as ruling in succession over Tagoung. 
During the reign of the thirty-third monarch, the Tartars 
and the Chinese are said to have made an inroad into the 
country, and destroyed Tagoung. This event must have 
occurred after the Tartars conquered Bactria, for according 
to the Burmese, the people who destroyed Tagoung came 
from Kandahar, the modern Candahar, and vyerc, therefore, 
the Kliaiidarin of the Greeks. Tins was southern Afghan- 
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istan, which fcHoied a part of the possessions of Antiochus 
the Great, wlien l^actria was independent, and could only 
^have been occupied by the Tartars after Bactria came into 
>their possession. The successor of Kadaphes had the Pali 
aijeinie of Ayu, rendered Azos in Greek. One of his coins 
has on the upper side, Basileos BasileQn megalou Azou —r 
“ [coin] of the great Azos, king of kings with a figure 
.of his Majesty seated on the back of the double-humped 
Bacirian camel, holding in his extended right hand over 
the head of the camel, a Urge cross. As this king reigned 
ninety or one hundred years before Christ, the cross in his 
hand could not be a Christian emblem. It occurs on Egypr 
tian monuments of a date more than a thousand years an¬ 
terior to our era, and has been found also on the slabs dug 
up at Nineveh. In the hands of this Scythian, it unquesr 
tionably denotes victory. His coins prove that he reigned 
long, and had a widely extended empire. Tagoung wa^ 
probably destroyed during his reign. Chin.ese history states 
that when the Tartars invaded Bactria, they were under the 
command of a Chinese general, which harmonizes with the 
Burmese accounts of Chinese being associated with the 
Tartars. The Tartar dominion in Eastern India was desr 
troyed, in a great measure, by Vikramaditya, king of Oojein, 
or Malwa, who gained a great victory over them, A. D. 56 ; 
and this has ever been regarded so important an event by the 
Hindus, that their principal era noyr in use, dates from this 
epoch. The Burmese have what they call the Prome 
era,” which was in use for about seven hundred years, 
dating from A. D. 79. It is highly probable that it refers 
to the same event. An anachronism of twenty or thirty 
years, is no uncommon thing in native histories. 

One history states that the first city they founded was 

Moriya, now called Mweyin but another represents it as 
having been built at a short period before the Christian era. 
Both unite in making it an important city in the days of 
Ptolemy, and it is still a considerable place, inhabited princir 
pally by Shans, north of Ava, very near the point where on 
Ptolemy’s map is seen Mareur Emporium —a most remark¬ 
able proof of the accuracy of his information. 

Burmah appears to have been known to the Greeks. 

The mountains,” says Ctesias, “ abotmd with trees hanging 
over the numerous streams which flow through them. Once a 
year during thirty days tears flow plentifully from them, which, 
falling into the waters beneath, coagulate into amber. These 
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{rees the Hindus call Sipachora. In the coutitry about the 
sources of this river, there is a flower of a purple colour, which 
gives a dye, not inferior to the Grecian, and even much brighter. 
There is also an insect living on these amber-bearing trees, the 
fruit of which they eat ; and with these insects bruised, they 
dye stuffs for close vestures, and long gowns of a purple color, 
superior to the Persian. These mountaineers having collected 
the amber, and the prepared materials of the purple dye, carry 
the whole on board of boats, with the dried fruit of the trees, 
which is good to eat.” Dr. Taylor thinks that the country here 
designated Assam, but there is no region known that answers to all 
these conditions except the northern portion of Burmah, includ¬ 
ing the valley of the Kyendwen. There are the amber mines ; 
there grows the riiellia, which produces the blue dye so generally 
used in Burmah; there is the lac insect, which furnishes the pur¬ 
ple dye ; and there, to this day, a dried edible fruit is brought 
from China, called Chinese dates, or Chinese figs. 

Burmese histories differ widely among tbemselves. One au¬ 
thor states that after sixteen kings nad reigned over Tagoung, 
the brother of the seventeenth, A. C. 593, went into the forest to 
hunt a wild boar that had committed extraordinary ravages, and 
he ultimately chose the life of an ascetic. He had there with him 
an adopted daughter, who was seen after she reached the age of 
puberty by the king of Tagoung^s son; and the interview resulted 
in marriage. Dwattaboung^ was the son of this couple, and he is 
said to have founded Pronie the year after the meeting of the second 
great Budhist council in Wethale which it is well known, was 
held A. C. 443, in Yasali, a city on tiie Gandak, about twenty 
miles north of Patna. 

Prorae,3 then, according to Burmah history, was founded A. C. 
444, by king Dwattaboung. Five remarkable occurrences are 
said to have preceded its foundation. A violent earthquake, a 
point of land changed to a lake, the appearance of a new river, a 
mountain sunk into the earth, and the sea dried up in the coun¬ 
try of Prome. Situated as this coast is known to be, on the 
margin of a line of active volcanoes, stretching up from Sumatra 
through Barren island to the mud volcanoes of Ramree island, 
these notices may be the tradition of some violent convulsions of 
nature, to which Pegu was subjected in ancient times. 

After a reign of seventy years, Dwattaboung was succeeded by 
bis son Dwattayan, and Dwattayan was succeeded by his son, who 
reigned twenty-two years ; and he was followed by a son who 
was a pious and good monarch, and reigned fifty years. In the 
twentieth year of this king’s reign, the third great Budhist coun¬ 
cil was held in the city of Patalepoke.** The time of holding this 
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council is di well known 6poch in Indijin history, atid ooonh'ed 
A.(h Ii08. The Burmah Patalepoke^ is identical with the i5an- 
scrit Pataleputra,^ the Sanscrit compound r being usually omitted 
in such cases in Pali, and the consonant doubled to compensate. 
This it is well known, was an ancient city near Patna, aud iden¬ 
tical with the Palibothra, of the Greeks; a city which, in the 
days of Alexander, the historians say, was The magnificent 
Palibothra, the Indian Babylon, superior in ^vealth and power to 
the Assyrian ; the seat of the monarch, whose authority extend¬ 
ed over all the Indian Peninsula, aud who could lead into the 
field six,Jikindred thousand infantry, thirty thousand cavalry, and 
nine thousand elephants.'^ 

Ranman,^ the grandson of Dwattayan, ascended the throne 
A.C. 301, After a reign of fifty year«, this bad king, as he is re¬ 
presented, died and was succeeded '»y his son Hekkhaii^ A.C. ‘?5l. 
Rekkhaii is said to have been very handsome, to have had many 
wdves, and to have been a remarkable shot with a cross-bow. 
He reigned thirty one years, aud was succeeded by his son Khau- 
loung, A.C. 220; who died after a reign of thirty eight years, 
Khanloung’s son and grand-son followed without anything wor¬ 
thy of note, but his great grand-.soii, Therorect,^ who came to 
the throne A.C. 118, was a very good, and learned man. In his 
reign religion and the arts particidarly flourished, and lie had six 
distinguished teacheis, who wrote on history, and mathematics, 
and taught religion. 

Tsepah,® the next king, who came to the throne A.C. 114, was 
oi'iginally a poor student for the priesthood. The historian de¬ 
scribes the cause of his rise thus : The priest his teacher hearing 
a cock that he petted constantly crying out, “ the person who 
eats my head will become king,” ordered his boy, the young stu¬ 
dent, to cook it for him. The boy when lie cut off the fowl’s 
head let it fall accidentally on the ground, and then thinking it 
unfit for his teacher, ate it himself, and became king accord¬ 
ingly. 

In the seventeenth year of Tm[)5drs reign it is stated that the 
doctrines of Gaudamawere committed to writing in Ceylon. This 
event we know both from Ceylonese and Burmese history to have 
occurred A. C. 93, or 94. This monarch is represented as a 
good king, and died A. C. 00, when he was succeeded by his son 
I'apeyan,^ who rcignetl sixly-six years, aud died A. D. 7. It 
is noted that during his reign there were great religious diss'Cn- 
sions in India. His son Koiunokkha^ succeeded him, a good 
man, skilled in the Vedn.'*,'*^ who died after a reign of fifteen 
years in A. D. 22. llanthinklia,'® tiie son of the last king, 
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succecided his fatlier, and is described as being very black in 
flind person, with red e 3 'es, and red eyekshes. He discouraged 
fBudhism, and reigned only three years, dying A. D. ?5. Ran- 
thixikha was succeeded by his son Itamuusaliugda,^ an excellent, 
; and religious king, who reigned fifteen years and died A. D. 40, 
His younger brother Baeringda^ wasjliis suooessor, who reigned 
.twelve years, it. is stated 'that he went to Tekkatho;^ where 
,lic became skUled in? the knowledge of the Vedas. 

.Tekkatbo is often 'tnantioned in '^BuTinan ' books as aeity in 
fliindustan. In the live hundred and fifty lives of Qaudama, the 
.scene of more than .sixty is laid in this place, and hence it be¬ 
comes an . interesting inquiry to know what place is here desig¬ 
nated. Its Pali name is Tekkathiela;^ or Tekkasiela, and we 
know that &A:a correapt)nds to the .Sanskrit ^s/iw, so the Sanskrit 
name is '1 ekshiela, which was the famous iTaxila of Pt<demy, in 

• the time of Alexander the Great,” the largest and wealthiest 
.city between*tiio-Indus and the Hydaspes,’^ and where he restetd 
j and recruited his army. It thus appears tliait in ancient times, 
theie was more intercourse between Burmah ajj^d Hindustan than 
?there.has been since tlio country was known to Eurerpeans. 

Munsala;^ son of Bseringda, succeeded to;the ihronet switl aftor 
-a reign of five years died A. D. 5G. His successor. Pungna,® 
reigned only three years. His younger brother Tbaka,7 then 
.came to the throne, but died A. I>. 6*^, arid at bis death ten vuU 
tures are said to have perched on the palace. 

His son Thathee® wdio succeeded him, had no regard for Bud- 
ihism, and is therefore described by tlie historian as an odious 
looking, and evil disposed man. At his death A. D. 05, theore 
^were great earthqixakes around the city, and the earth opei>ed m 

• large fissures, sending out streams of water. His brother'Kan- 
nu,® reigned one,year, and then another brother Kantet,*® Teigned 

• three years, and died A. D 00. Bir.za,^^ his.successor, i3.ied A.* 
1). 73, and was followed by Thamugdara,^* in whose reign the era 
was clmnged. There appears to have been nt this time a re- 
,formation in the cxilcndar, for it is state ! that before the change 
of era,'the month did not agree with the year.*’ 

JThe. era was changed the year this king died, and was therefore 
i-most probably made by his successor, his son Adetya,^* who reign¬ 
ed three y'oars, and died A. 1), 83. He was succeeded by Thu- 

• panyA, or Nagarasingna,!^ who w^as a conquerer, the first that 
Appears in this history. 

^oojQo^oSi ^oojgdSooi ^^coi 
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NiJigarasiugiia is said to Ijave subdued AracanJ where he met 
with a colossal gol 4 en linage of Cjfa idama, which he was very 
anxious to convoy round the inountain Nagareet ,2 and thence 
by sea to i^orne, but his generals severed it in pieces and modelr 
.ed from it twenty-ejight small ones. This story corresponds in 
every thing but hamei and dates with one related in Phayre’s 
history of Aracau, He says : The idol which the Burmese so 
much coveted, they at last obtained, for though much injured it 
was not, destroyed, hut carried to Aya A. D. 1784, where it 
still remains.” Upon the death of Ij^agarasiiigna the glory of 
l*rome departed and the kingdom was divided into three divir 
sions—Kapyaii, or the southern part of Aiacan, Pyu and Bur- 
inah, and this is the fii*st time that Burmah is mentioned in his¬ 
tory, and it is here introduced ns the 00411 try of a people as dis¬ 
tinct from the Pyus or Prome people, as the Pyus are from the 
Aracanese. Destructive wars appear to haye raged at this peri¬ 
od, though history furnishes np details. Prome was destroyed 
A. D. 104, but by whom is not stated ; probably by a people 
from the south, for the ne^t Borippse capital was established 
much farther north. 

Three years after the destroction of Prome, Pugan again fig¬ 
ures in the chronicles of history. Thjs city has been generally 
supposed to refer to lower Pugan, a city on the Irrawaddy, 
about a hundred miles bejow Ava. So Crawfurd considered it, 
and also Col. Burney, in some historical notices of the place. 
But as all agree in placing the date of its foundation in the 
.early part pf the secopd century, it could not well refer to lower 
Pugan, which bears the impress of a far more modern origin. 
This city was founded, or Rebuilt A. D. 107, by Thamugdareet,^ 
who reigned fortyrfive years. 

We are further informed that Phyugodi, the third king of Pu- 
gaii, reigned hel^ween A. D. I. 6 I and 241, and that he obtained 
a great victory bX a place called Karabode, over an immense 
Chinese army that invaded his kingdom, ('apt. Hannay wrote 
ill 18*35 : About a mile to the south of [Tagoung] is a place 
palled Pagan which is now a complete jungle, but covered with 
the remains of brick buildings as tar as the eye can reach. There 
^are alsp the ruins of sevetal large temples which have now more 
the appeara^ice of earthen mounds than the remains of the brick 
buddings, and they are covered with jungle to the top.” The 
people jpn the spot told Capt. Hannay that the city was much 
more ancient than the other Pagan. And indeed we heard this 
upper city spoken of as “ old Pag^n,” when we were at the capi- 
tal* 
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iKev. E. Kincaid, who visited the ruins while at Tagoung in 
1637, says : “ Early this morning, taking two lascars, three Bur* 
inans, a musket, and an axe, or Burmian sabre, I set off towards 
the dilapidated walls and crumbling pagodas ef ancient Pugan • 

I tried to get information from some of the villagers relative to 
these ruins, particularly about inscriptions on stone slabs and on 
idols ; but they were, or pretended to be, entirely ignorant. I 
traced one of the walls of Pugan about a mile, and how much 
farther it extended I am unable to say. The wall is very broad, 
and in several places from fifteen to twenty feet high, and is entirely 
overgrown with jungle and forest trees. Reaching the base of 
what appeared to be a conical hill, 1 climbed up, and when nearly 
at the top, discovered it was a pagoda. On the top of this vast 
pile, I had a fine panoramic view of the country to a great dis¬ 
tance. After digging about two cubits, the masonry appeared. 
The bricks are twenty inches long^ made of a fine material, and 
nearly as hard stone. We drew oiit a number of idols, of a 
different model from any which I had before seen.” 

A little to the east of Pugan are the ruins of Tagoung. “ These 
cities,” continues Mr. Kincaid, “ were in ruins eight hundred 
years ago when Pugan was built, a hundred miles below Ava.” 
The last remark shows that Mr. Kincaid entertained the same 
views of the modern origin of lower Pugan that have been 
stated above. And that these remains afe not the ruins of the 
first Pugan, is evident from the sculpture of the idols exhumed 
from the ruins, for when Col. Burney obtained some similar ones 
from Tagoung,- and sent them to C'alcutla. they were recognised 
as ** very nearly of the same character as those found at Sarnath ; 
and may Have been made there or at Gaya for exportation, as 
is the custom to the present time.” 

But what is still more conclusive evidence of the age of 
these ruins is, the inscriptions found carved upon the idols, in 
a form of the Sanscrit character, which is known not to have 
been in use until the fifth century of the Christian era, (he old 
square Pali character and the modem round Burmese being ma¬ 
nifestly derived from that, or one of the third century. The ex¬ 
istence, then, of the images entombed in the ruins of upper Pu¬ 
gan and Tagoung proves that they were flourishing cities after 
the fifth century, while history, tradition, and their present state 
attest that they have been in ruins nearly a thousand years. 

In A. D. 345 the historian notices a terrible hurricane that 
swept ov'er the country, destroying nineteen towns and villages. 
But nothing further remarkable is recorded until king Poukpasau 
comes to the throne, A. D. 613. This king was not of royal de¬ 
scent, and how he ascended to royalty is not noticed ; but h® 
seems to have been a superior man, skilled in the Burmese scrip* 
lures and the vedas ; and he changed the era, making the present 
vulgar era.commence A. D. 63^ or 639. 

F# 
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Pyeenpya was the successor of P©ukpasau. He took the sc^‘ 
tre A. l>. 847, and three months subsequently built, says the 
historian, ** the present Pugan though some authorities date 
the founding of this city two years later. Crawfurd states that 
there are nine temples in Pugan,. ascribed by tradition to this- 
prince ; but all of them small aird in a ruinous state, without any 
interesting relics.” 

Nauratha, or Anoratha, seems to be the next monarch whose 
name was distinguished. He was the 42d king of Pugan, and* 
reigned, says some writers, between 1017 and 1050, but accord¬ 
ing to Crawfurd’s table he came to the throne A I>. i)97. This 
monarch was a devout Budhist, and the historian says that in his 
reign Budhism was established, implying that it had before held 
an uncertain tenure in the country. 

It is remarkable that about the san>e period there was a great 
revival of Budhism in Tibet.. “ In the eleventh Gontury,” says 
Csoma de Koros, a learned man of Bengal, by the endeavours of 
Bromston, and some other zealous and learned Tibetan religious 
persons, Budhism, that had been neai-ly abolished in the tenth 
century, commenced again to revive in Tibet. This celebrated 
Pandit upon repeated invitations at last visited that snowy country, 
going first to Quge in Nare, and afterwards to Utsang where he 
remained till his death in 105^.. Bronistony his pupil, Ibunded the 
Bareng i^nasteiy still existing.*' It would seem probable, that 
these revivals of Budhism in ^rrnah and Tibet about the same- 
time, owe their origin to a spirit of propagandism emanating 
from central India. If Hindu Budhists went to Tibet, it is not 
improbable that they came to Burmah ; and with them may 
have been Hindu aSroliitects who superintended the erection of 
the temples of Pugan as well as the monasteries of Tibet. 

Anoratha is said to have built a series of pagodas and temples 
in Pugan, on the model of those then existing in Thatung, which 
appears to have been at tliat period, to Budhistioal Burmah, 
what Prome was in the same age to Catholic Europe. His priests 
and teachers he also obtained from Thatung. An inscription, on 
a stone in Aracan,^ says: In the year 1600 [A. 1>. 1057] 
trusting in the Kahans, or saints, liaving great regard for reli¬ 
gion, the king of Pugan, Anorahtacho, brought flahaus and priests 
well versed in the sacred books from Thatung to Pugan.” 

A temple in Pagan containing images of Vishnu, Siva, Hanu- 
man and other Hindu deities, is attributed to this monarcli. 

His zeal for Budhism induced him to assemble a large army to 
invade China, for the purpose of procuring a sacred reli<Yiie—one 
of Gaudama’s teeth, which it would appear had been deposited 
with the Chinese. 

Some writers say the two sovereigns had an interview, and 
that the king of Pugan remained with the emperor three moutlis* 


* Journal A. S. B. May 1834. 
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finally negociations were entered into which ended iii the itith- 
drawal of the army, and the king returned without the tooth, but 
with the celebrated image presented him by the emperor. During 
the king’s stay in China the emperor, says Burney, “ daily sup¬ 
plied him with food dressed in various’ gold and silver vessels/ 
which on the de[)avture of the king, he is said to have deliver-* 
ed to the emperor’s religious teacher, with directions to dress 
food in them daily, and make oiFerings of it to Gaudanaa’s* 
tooth. This proceeding induced many succeeding emperors to 
demand the presentation of the same kind of vessels from the 
kings of Pugan and Ava, as tokens of their tributary subjection* 
to China.” 

According to 'Crawfurd^s table, Kyanchach-sa, or Kyan-veet- 
that came to the throne A. D. 105(1 ^ and he is said to have built 
the Ananda, one of the principal temples now in use in Pugan. 

Aloundtsee ascended the throne, writes one authority, A.D. 
109JJ, but Crawfurd, who denominates him Alaun-chany-su, says 
A.D. 1081. This king reigned seventy five years, and the ear¬ 
liest notice of Tenasserim occurs in his reign, which is said to 
have thrown off his yoke, but was subdued again. He is also 
described as taking possession of Aracan. In Phayre’s history 
of Aracan, this king is mentioned as restoring to the throne the 
rightful heir who had fled to his, court for aid, and not as a con¬ 
queror of the country for himself. 

His son, Kala-kya-men, “ The king dethroned by western 
foreigners,” succeeded to the throne A. D. 1151. Burney gives 
his name as Narathu, and says, * he was killed by natives of 
India from Chittagong, about the year 1171.” Yule quotes 8iu- 
galese history, which says the king of Cambodia and Arrama- 
na ” having inflicted many outrages and insults on Singhalese 
subjects and ambassadors, the king Praa-krama-bahoo, who came 
to the throne A.D. 115*3, sailed with a great armament, laoided 
in Arrajiiana, vanquished the enemy, and obtained full satisfac¬ 
tion.*' Tournour says that Arramana “ comprises probably the 
provinces between Aracan and Siam, In the great inscription 
on marble near Ava, the districts of Pegu, Rangoon, Dalah, Bas- 
sein, Youngmya, and Martaban, are said to constitute the king¬ 
dom of Hamiya; which is doubtless the Arramana of the Ceylo¬ 
nese.” We may still venture a doubt, for the kingdom of Ha¬ 
miya is kept quite distinct in the Burmese books from Arimad- 
dana,^ which is still the classic name of Pugan, as may be seen ou 
modern inscriptions.t “Cambodia” is probably Kambauza of 
Burmah, embracing some of the Bhaii states between the Irrawad¬ 
dy and the Salweu. 

* Report, pj^e 48. 

t See inscription from Ramree, Journal A. S. Bengal, May 1854, 
page 211. 
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The great temple of Dhamajaiigyi in the suburbs of Pagan » 
said by Capt. Yule to hare been built by Kalakyaihen about 
A. D. 1 152, of which he says : “ Here, to my delight, I discover- 
e(f a perfect flat brick arch over a window. There were two of 
these in each wing of the temple, and one of them in particular 
was as perfect in construction, in joints and radiation, as any 
London builder could turn out. No suggestion of European of 
Indian aid would help here. At least I doubt if in the Pith cen¬ 
tury, the flat brick arch was known in Europe.” 

Narapadissethu, the Son of Kalakyamen, ascended the throne^ 
after the death of his brother, and is one of the most famous 
kings that figure in Burmiese history. He came to the throne, 
according to Crawfurd’s table, A.D. 1107, and Burmese inscrip¬ 
tions found iu Aracan, and q[uoted above, states that a mission 
was sent to Ceylon A.D. 1171, and ten years subsequently, A,D. 
IIBI, in the reign of Narapadisaethu, five men deeply versed iu 
the Budhist scriptures came from Ceylon to Pugan. 

Toungoo history states tiiat he came to Toungoo A. D. 1191 ; 
and according to Tavoy historians, he founded the first city that 
was ever built in the province of Tavoy. He built the pagoda 
on Tavoy Point A. D. l*i()4, say the Tavoyers ; and founded 
Martaban in the latter part of his reign, as recorded by Talaing 
historians. He is said to have ruled from the borders of China to 
the mouths of the Teuasserim, and died in peace, according to 
Peguan history, A. D. 1269. 

Ganda-palen, one of the three great temples kept in repair in 
Pugan, was built by this monarch, Yule says, about A. D. 
1160 .” 

His son Zeyasinha built Baudhi, the temple in Pugan which 
Crawfurd has figured in his book. 

When not otherwise indicated, I have adopted the dates of the 
Royal Chronicles, a copy of which I read, procured by Col- Burney 
at Ava; and according to these, it was shortly after the death of 
Narapadissethu that Pugan was destroyed. 1 now adopt Col. 
Burney’s published translations: 

A. D. 1281, “ the emperor of China,” says Burney, “ deputed 
ten nobles with 1000 horsemen, to demand certain gold and 
silver vessels, on the ground that king Anorathazo* had present¬ 
ed them. Some historians assert that they came to demand a 
white elephant. 

The Chinese envoys conducted themselves in a disrespectful 
manner in the royal presence ; when his majesty ordered the 
whole of the ten nobles and 1000 horsemen to be put to death. 
One of the ministers, Nanda-peet-zeen, respectfully addressed the 
king, saying ; ‘ Although the envoys of the emperor of China are 
ignorant of what is due to a king, and have conducted themselves 
iu a disrespectful manner, yet if it seemeth well to your glorious 

* Gold and ailver flower j or oriiamcnt§ arc the embloms of tributary Bubjt.ction among 
all the lodo-Ubinesc nations. 
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majesty, a report of their c’ouduct should be made to the emperor 
of China, If it pleaaeth your majesty to have patience and issjwe 
each orders as may promote the interests of the country, such 
ordeiTS should bo issued. To put ambassadors to death has not 
been the custom diirjug the whole liujB of our kings. It will be 
proper tbeii for your majesty to forbear/ The king replied: 

> They have t^reated with disrespect such 9 . sovereign as I am ; 
put ijmm death/ The officers of gt»vernmon.t, fearing the 
royal displeasure, put tbe whole of the mission to death, without 
a single exceptiou.* 

“ When the emperor of China received intelligence of the exer 
cution of his envoys, he was exceedingly angry, and collecting an 
army of at le^st six millions of horse and twenty millions of 
foot, sent them down to attack Pugan ; the king of which, 
Naratheehapade, us soon as he heard of the coming of this 
force, placed .under the generals Nanda-peetzeen and Yanda-. 
peetzeen 400,000 soldiers, and nuipeious elephants and horses, 
with orders to proceed and attack the Chinese army. The 
two generals marched to the city of Ngayounggyan, and after 
putting its wajls, moat, and fortifications in a proper state 
of defence, opposed the Chinese army at the foot of Bamau 
river, killing during three months so many of tbeir army, that 
not a grass-cutfer even for its elephants and horses remiiined, 
The emperor of China, however, kept reinforcing his army, and 
replacing those who were killed, by sending 200,000 meu when 
he heard of the Joss of 100,000 meu, and 400,000, when he heard 
of 200,000. Hence the Burmau army was at last overpowered 
with fatigue, and the Chinese crossed the river and destroyed 
Ngayounggyan, 

•* As the nats or spirits attached to either nation were fighting 
together in the air, four of the Pugan nats, namely, Tebathen, 
guardian of one of the gates of Pugan city, Tsalenwotthaken- 
young nat, Kansbyeyoung iiat, guardian of the long lake or tank, 
and Tounggyeyea nat, lord of the foot of the mountain, were 
wounded by arrows. In the new Y^zawen, Tobathen nat is 
styled Thanbetheii. On the very day on which the stockade of 
Ngayounggyan was taken, the nat Tebathen returned to Pugan, 
and entered the house of the king’s teacher, on whom he had 
always been accustomed to wait. The king’s teacher was asleep 
at the time ; but the nat awakened him, and said, ‘ Ngayoung¬ 
gyan has been destroyed this day. I am wounded by an arrow, 
and the nats Tsalonwottbaken, Kanshye and Tonnggyeyen are 
also wounded in the same manner.’ The priest and king’s teacher 
called one of his disciples, a young probationer, and sent him to 
the king to report the loss of Ngayounggyan. His mj^jesty in¬ 
quired how this circumstance was known, when the young pro¬ 
bationer declared, that the nat Tebathen, guardian of the Tha> 


• Thore ia tome kind of tradition at Ava, that tbe Chinese envoys insisted upon appear- 
;ing in the royal presciicr with their boot-* or shoes on. 
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rabha gate, had just arrived from Ngayounggyan, and repoi-te# 
the matter to the king's teacher, who had thus learned that that 
place had been destroyed on that very day. 

The king then summoned a council of his ministers and offi¬ 
cers, and addressed them as^follows: ‘ The walls of the city of 
Pugan are low:, and enclose too small a space to permit all the 
soldiers, elephants and horses to remain comfortably within, and 
defend them. I propose, therefore, to build a strong wall, extend¬ 
ing .from the eastward, from the village of Balon, in the upper 
part of the river, straight down to the southward, taking in the 
village Yonatha. But it is not possible just now to procure 
bricks and stones quickly ; if we break down some of the tem¬ 
ples, and use the bricks, we shall be able to complete this wall 
most expeditiously.’ Accordingly, 1000 large arched temples, 
1000 smaller ones, and 4000 square temples were destroyed. 
During this operation, a sheet of copper, with a royal prediction 
inscribed on it, was found in one of the temples. The words 
were—‘ In the city of Pugan, in the time of the father of twins, 
the Chinese destroying, will bo destroyed.’ The king thereupon 
made inquiries among the royal women, and leanit, that a young 
concubine had just given birth to twins. 

As his majesty now believed, that even if he built the iu- 
itended fortification, he would be unable to defend it, ho caused 
1000 boats with figure-heads and war boats, to be made ready, 
nnd embarked in them all his gold and silver and treasures ; a 
thousand cargo boats, also, he loaded with paddy and rice ; in a 
i;housaiid state boats he embarked all his ministers and officers, 
and in tlie gilded state boats, his concubines aud female atten< 
dants. But as the boats could not accommodate all the royal 
concubines aud female attendants, who were very numerous, the 
king said : “ These women and servants are too numerous to be 
all embarked in the boats, and if we leave them here, Ihe Chinese 
will seize and take possession of them ; tie their hands and feet 
together, therefore, aud throw them into the river. The king’s 
Aeacher, however, observed : ‘ In the whole circle of animal ex¬ 
istence, the state of man is the most difficult of attainment, and 
jto attain that state during the time of a Budha, is also most 
idifilcult. There can be no occasion for your majesty to commit 
.the evil deed of throwing these people into the water. Such an 
.act will be forever talked of even among kings, and will be regis- 
.tered in the records of the empire. Let your majesty therefore 
grant permission for any person to take such of the royal female 
^attendants as cannot be embarked in the royal boats, and by so 
'doing, your majesty will be said not only to have granted them 
their lives, but to have afforded them protection.’ The king .re¬ 
plied, ‘ Very true,’ and set at liberty 300 of the female seiwants 
of the interior of the palace, who were taken au<^ carried away by 
different inhabitants of the city. 
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•* The hing i.licri embarked in his guildecl accomirtodation boat, 
and retired to the Talahig city of Batliein (HasVcin.) 

“ Nanda-peetzoon and Yanda-peetzeen, after the loss of Ng4- 
youiiggyau, retreated and built a couple of stockade's on tho east- 
V aid slope of the male mountain, where they again resisted the 
Chinese. Both the generals holding some fixed quicksilver* in 
their motiths, leaped 15 nnd 16 cubits high in the air at a time, 
and attacked the Chinese ; but wliilst fighting iri this manner, 
an arrow, which had been discharged by one of the nats of th^ 
the two countries, who were contending iu the air, struck Nan- 
da-peetzeen, and threw' him lifeless to the ground. In conse^ 
quence of this event, and the Chinese army being very numerous, 
victory w'as unattainable, and defeat again ensued. The Chinese 
pursued vigorously^ and the Pugau generals retreated, keeping 
their force as much together as possible. On arriving at Pagan, 
and finding that the king and the whole of the population had 
left that city and had fled to the Talaing country, the army 
followed them to Bathein. 

“ The Chinese continued the pumiit until they reached 
Taroupmau, but their army, owing to the great distance ^hich it 
had marched, and its great numbers, began to experience a scar¬ 
city of provisions, and was induced to turn back from that place. 

In the Burmese year 646 (A. D. 1284,) the king Naratheeha- 
pade, fled iu fear of the Chinese. Hence ho is styled TaroUp* 
2 >y€vi€n, tho king who fled from (’hinese.” 

“ After remaining five months at Bassein, the king hearing 
that tho editnese had retreated from Pugan, made arrangement.1 
for returning thkher. On his way up the river it is recorded on 
one occasion, his cooks having been able to serve him up a din¬ 
ner of only 150 dishes, instead of the 300, to which lie had always 
sat dow’n every day, he covered his lace w ith his hands and wept, 
saying, ‘ I am become a poor man.’ Shortly after, on his arrival 
off Prome, he was poisoned by his own son, the governor of that 
place.” The dates given by difierent historians are very diasimi- 
hir. Crawfurd's table places the destruction of Pagan A.D. 1356 *. 
while the history which Col. Burney consulted made it as above, 
A.D. 1284. 

The year 1300 was notable for another invasion of the Chinese, 
and for the cruel death of Kyozua, the son of Naratheehapade. 
This prince was betrayed by his queen, and delivered into the 
hands of his enemies, three noblemen of Myenzain. These men 
ccmpellod the young prince to enter the priesthood, and assumed 
the administration of government themselves. On hearing of 
their assumption, the emperor of China sent a strong force to res* 
tore the sceptre to their lawful sovereign. “ The rebel nobles,” 
remarks Burney, “ applied for advice to a priest, who recom- 


* Among the Burmese alche^mists, hxcit, or as thf‘y call it dead, quicksilver, is an object 
of great desire, owing to the miraculous power n hich U is auid to confer on the possessor. 
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mended them, apparently as a taunt, to consult tumblers and 
rope-dancers* Some of that profession were, however, sent fory 
and they, whilst exhibiting their feats before the three noblesy 
repeated as customary words of no meaning, a sentence like the 
foliowir*g; ‘ There can be no dispute when no matter for dispute 
remaiiis.’ The nobles seized upon these words, and applying^ 
them, to their own case, observed : If king i:*.yozua is killedy the 
royal line,, which the Chinese have come to restore; witt be ex* 
tinct. Accordinglyr they cut off the kind’s bead and showed it 
to the Chinese, who then proposed to retire,, if the nobles would 
send acme presents to* their emperor.^ The nobles agreed, but 
upon condition tka^ the Clunese army should first dig a canal y 
and the Chinese generals, to shew the immense numbers of their 
army, dug in one day between sunrise and sunset, a eaual 4900 
cubits long, 14 broad and 14 deepy which canal nemr Myenzain is 
still in existence.”* 

According to one account. Ava was founded A. IK 1364 by a 
prince called Thadoo; but the histoi*y Cbl. Burney read says that 

during the reign of its first king Maugaungy A. D. 1412, the' 
Shan chief of Theitmi, whose father had beeu defeated and killed 
that year when marching with a force to attack Ava, invited the 
Chinese to come and aid him against the Burmese, while they 
were besieging the city of Theinni The king of Ava’s son, wbo' 
commanded the army, hearing of the approach of the Chinese, 
advanced and lay in Wait for them in the wood, from which, as 
soon as the Chinese came up, the Burmese sallied forth and 
attacked them,, destroying nearly the whole of their army. In the 
following year, during the same king of Ava’s roign, and whilst 
almost ihe whole of the Burmese troops were absent engaged ia 
a war with the Talaings ki Lower Pegu, another Chinese 
army entered the kingdom of Ava, and actually invested the- 
<^apihil, but the Chinese general,, after besieging Ava for a mouthy 
found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, that 
he was induced to send into the king a proposition,, to have the 
dispute betw'een the two nation# decided by single combat be¬ 
tween two horsemen, one to be selected on* either side. Tho 
king agreed, and selected as his champion a Talaing prisoner 
named Thameiuparan, the same warrior mentioned in the Talaing 
history. The combat took place outside of Ava in view of the 
Chinese army and of the inhabitants of Ava who lined Its walls^ 
The Talaing killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried 
tlie head to the king. The Chinese army then raised the sieges 
and retreated into China. 

“ In the year 1143, during the reign of Bhuren -Narapadi, also 
ealled Dupeyoundayaka. king of Ava, the Chinese sent another 
mission to demand vessels of gold and silver,, which they declared 

*lt is called Thenffdtte-m^aun^^ and communicates with* the Zo* 
fiver^ and is used for the irrigation of paddy lands. 
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AnorathEYo, king of Pugan, kad presotited as tribnto.. On thtf 
•king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom in the 
year 144:), and now demanded, that Thonganbua, the Shan chief 
of Mogauug, should be surrendered to tiiem. This person, to- 
^etiier with an tensive kingdom belonging to him, liad been con- 
.quered by the .Burmese in 1442, and the Chinese had previously 
.been at war with lum for several years. The king of Ava ad« 
vanced with a stremg force abave the capital to oppose the Chinese 
mud drove them baek to Mowun. 

*‘The Chinese ngaiii invaded Ava in the year 1445, and the 
king again proceeded up the Irrawaddy to oppose ihem, but be¬ 
fore the two armies met some o£ the Burmese officers persuaded 
their king that as the Chinese would never desiat invading his 
.dominions until Tbonganbna was surrendered to thea\, it would 
be better to comply with their wishes. The king then rcturn'id 
to Ava with his army, and on the Chinese following and invest¬ 
ing the city, he agreed to surrender the chief, who killed himself 
by poisqn. The king^ however, scut his body to the Chinese, 
who are said, after embowelliug it, and putting a spit through it| 
.and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China. 

** In the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449, the Chi¬ 
nese made an unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mo- 
^aung and Moulijim which were at that tiirio considered as por- 
^tioiis of the Burmese empire, and the king is said to have made a 
very haudaegue present in silver, to the then Tsobwah of Mogaung, 
named Thokyeinbua, and his younger brother Thopoutbua, for de¬ 
feating the Chinese invading army.*' 

Kigiityears snbsequeut to the lust date, A.D. 14^5. the king of 
Ava gave up Xoiiugngoo to a member of his family. After thi« 
|>eriod Ava was mled by a succession of foreign princes, chiefly 
41hane^ until A*D* 455d, when it duuliy came umier the then reigiv* 
ingToungugoo prince,** who i>ad become king of Pegu. 

The Talaiugs.dld not.retaiii tlieir conquests long^ and 
year .1601.,*’says Buruey, Nyaung Meudarah, king of Ava, after 
rebuilding .the ^city, and relistablishing the kingdom ,af Ava, 
which the Peguers had destroyetl, proceeded with .a laige force 
4 igaia8t the Tsohuah of Bamo, who had taken advantage of the 
<iownfall of the extensive I’egu empire left by Tsheiabyu-myashen, 
cand set himself up as an independent chief. On the approach of 
.the king, the chief fled to Yuuau, and the kjng after taking Banno, 
advanced beyond hlsingteisu and sent his sou, the heir apparent, 
icloseto Yuuan witha message.to thevJbinese governor, threaten¬ 
ing to attack him if he refused to surrender the fugitive, but the 
^ef of Eamo was killed in an attempt to make his escape; his 
eorpse^ however^ with his wife and chil iren, were sent to the king. 
.Some Burmese historians state, that the fugitive chief took poison 
.and.killed himself, but the account given above is taken from the 
edition of the Royal Chronicles, revised under the orders of the 
j^sent kix^ of Ava.** 
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In tke jear during the reign of Mengyeyandawieit, king of 

Ava, Younlhi, who liad bet up as emperor in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of China, having been attacked by the Tartars from the 
north, came .down to Mom jin and offered to become a subject of 
the king of Ava. The Tsobuah made a reference to the king, who 
ordered him to allow Yooiilhi and his followers to come in, 
upon condition that they relinquished their arms. This was 
done and they were forwarded to the capital. Younlhi then came 
in npw’ards of sixty of his nobles, incinding the governor of 
Yunan, and six huiulred horsemen. 

Shortly after Younlhi reached Ava, accounts were received 
that a largo force belonging tu him was attacking the Ihirmesq 
territory near Momeit, and when questioned by the Burmese 
Younlhi, said tluat his generals were not aware of his having 
become a fiubject of the king of Ava, but that he ’would write a 
letter, by sho'^ing which the Chinese generals would desist. The 
king, however, preferred inarching a force against them, which 
was defeated, as also a second force, and the ('hinose then came 
down and attacked the capital. Some of the exterior fortifications 
’were carried, and the invaders pcneti'atod to tho soutliward, set 
fire to the monasteries and houses and desolaLed a large tract of 
country in that direction. Tliey then returned to the assault of 
the city, but were repulsed ’with much loss ; and a heavy fire being 
jkept up against them from the guns on tlio walls, which were 
served by a foreigner named Mi-thnri Katan (Mr. Cotton 1) and a 
party of native Christians, a shot killed a man of rank among the 
Chinese when the whole retreated. 

The king then repaired the fortifications, ^nd summoned to his 
assistance his two brothers the chiefs of Toupgngoo and Prome. 
The Chinese army when united again advanced from Mona, and 
succeeded, notwithstanding many attempts made by the Burmese 
to check them, in again investing Ava, which they besieged for 
several months. The families and property of many of the Bur¬ 
mese troops being outside of the city, were seizied by the inva¬ 
ders and maltreated or destroyed ; and this circumstance, joined 
to a great scarcity of provisions, created much sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing among the besieged. The troops had neither rice nor money 
to purchase it, and on applying to the king, he observed that 
they had received their grants of paddy land for their services, 
and that he bad no rice to give them ; at the same time he sta¬ 
tioned some of bis \yoinen at the palace gate with rice for sale. 

The commanders of tbo troops at last complained against the 
king to his younger brother, tljie prince of Prome, who, in the 
month of May 1661, entered the palace, siezod the king and his 
family, and assumed the sovereignty with the title of * Mengye- 
gyogoung.* The dethroned king and his family 'were shortly: 
after sent to the Khyenduen river and drowned, and hence he is: 
also styled in hfetory Y^gyamengj or the king thrown into the^ 
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iffdter. A« 8«on as MengT(»gyogoung took the reins of govefa- 
nient, the affairs of the Burmese began ta prosper.' He succeeded 
in several successive attacks on the Chinese besieging force in 
different directions, and at last, as the invaders suffered severely 
from these attacks and from an epidemic disease, they* ooe iiiirht 
in the month of November, Idbl, evacuated their entronebmenta 
before Ava and fled, leaving most of their baggage and property. 

The whole of Younlhj’s followers were subsequently put to 
death* and in the month of December, Ui61, the Tartars marched 
down a force of twenty thousiiiid men, which took post at Aiing- 
penglay and sent a mission to the king of Ava, demanding YouiU- 
ki, and threateuiiig, on refusal, to attack Ava. The king sura- 
niOped a council of his officers, and gave it as his opinion, that 
the two precedents hich tlxcy had in the surrender of Thongan- 
bua, and the governor of Ilanio, would justify his now delivering 
Younlhi to the Tartars. One of the Burmese officers expre'»sed his 
entire concurrence in his Majesty’s opinion ; and Younlhi wdth 
his sons and grandson were accordingly, on the 15th of January, 
1662, forwarded to the Tartar general, and the Tartar camp broke 
up on the 22nd of January and returned to China. The mutual 
Burrender of fugitives of every description is now an established 
principle in the relations between the two kingdoms, and the 
Chinese are said to enclose carefully in a large cage and forward 
to Ava, any Burmese fugitives required by the king of Burmah.” 

In 1740 Pegu achieved its independence, after having been 
subject to Burraah thirty-seven years. Disasters now attended 
the Burman arms wherever they spread, while the victorious army, 
elated with successes, marched on to the capital, and twelve years 
from the date of their liberation, the Peguans took the king of 
Ava prisoner to their capital, where he was cruelly put to 
death. 

The triumph of the Tdlaings was, however, of but short 
duration. A new era was dawning. While the whole Burman 
nation, dispirited by defeat, were looking with gloom and fear 
down the future, there arose in an obscure northern chieftain, a 
star destined to illumine for agCvS the military annals of Burmah. 
This chieftain summoning to his standard a bold and trusty band, 
carried victory wherever he w^ent. In A. D. 1753, he liberated 
Ava, and four years after he reduced Pegu to a Burman province. 
Unparallelosl successes attended his career, and quelling all rebel¬ 
lious in the northern provinces, Basseiii, and Pegu, he turned his 
arms to the south, conquered Tavoy, and Morgui, and led his 
triumphant forces into the heart of Siam. But when on the eve 
of conquest there, he was prostrated by disease, and compelled to 
abandon his purpose. The disappointed monarch made all haste 
to reach hie own capital, but in vain; he died in Martaban A. D. 
I74K), in the fifty-first year of his agt. 
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It was from thi« monarch that the Enj^Ush obtained their first 
veritable post^essions in the Bur man Empire, which were obtained 
by treaty A D. 1757. Alompra then e^ded to the East India 
Company the island of Negrais in perpetuity, together with a 
atrip of territory opposite the old town of Bassein, for the pur* 
pose of establishing a factory. In compensation for the ground, 
the Company engaged to pay an annual tribute, consisting of ord¬ 
nance, and military stores ; a particular clause specifying that 
aid should he given agyinst the king of Tavoy. But scarcely had 
two years of amity passed by, when the whole settlement was 
treacherously murdered by the Burmans. 

** In 1760, Cdpt- Alves was sent with letters and presents 
from Holwell, Governor of Fort William, and Pigot, Govc-raor of 
hfadras, to dera md satisfaction for the massacre, and liberty for 
the prisoners. Alompra had died on his Siamese expedition a few 
months before Captain Alves’ arrival at Ava. He found the city 
in rebellion, and the new king besiesring it. He was plundered 
and otherwise shamelessly treated. The prisoners were released, 
but the idea of satisfaction was scouted, and Ensign Lister's 
treaty was ignored. 

The factory at Basscin was never re-e.stabH8hed, but one appears 
to have been kept up at Rangoon at leant till 1782.* 

Alompra was succeeded by his son Shembuan, who, pursuing 
the policy of his f^ither, immediately invaded Siam, and took the 
capital, but scarcely had the sword been sheathed when war broke 
(OUtanew in the north. The Chinese having become exat^perated 
by the real, or feigned ill usage of some of their travelling traders, 
made a sudden descent upon Burmah with a force of sixty thou* 
sand strong. King Shembuan hearing of the invasion, immedu 
ately dispatched an army of twenty thousand infantry, two thou¬ 
sand cavalry, and two hundred war elephants, under the com* 
tnani of the North Gate Governor. This general marched his 
men to the immediate relief of Kaungtoun, a city of note north 
of Ava, which had been invested by the Chinese troops. On 
reaching the besieged town, the Burmese made a spirited attack 
upon the aggressors, while the citizens hearing the clash of arms, 
mails a sortie from the town, and succeeded in killing the Chinese 
general, and driving his army out of the country. 

The Chinese did not return until January 1767. At this 
period the war was renewed with great vigor on both sides. The 
Chinese commander-in •chief, general Yintoutayeng, marched in* 
to the field twenty five thousand horse, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand foot ; while the Burmese commander*iu-chief, the 
Wungee Mahatsithu, with the genertd Letwewengmhu, led on 
twenty five tiiousand infiintiy, two thousand cavalry, two hun* 
dttd war elephante, and a water-force ot three hundred boats 
filled witih guns and jjingalla. 


^ Yule. 
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The first assault of the enemy was again upon Kaungtoun^ which 
was made with scaling ladders, axes* choppers, hooks* and ropes. 
But Kaungtoun received the enemy with a warm fire of cannon 
and musketry* with heavy timbers let fall fi*om the walls, and 
with showers of boiling dammer* and molten lead. The Chinese 
were driven back with great slaughter* declaring the Burmese 
were not men, but nats.” They* however, fortified themselves 
around the town at about seventy yards distance. 

During' this siege the adroitness and valour of the Burmese 
were particularly conspicuous. The Burman general* after the 
assault, desiring a consultation with the governor of the city* 
laid the matter before his officers, when three bold warriors 
volunteered with swift boats to pass through the enemy’s forces, 
and arrange a plan of operations with the governor. The feat 
was performed^ a supply of ammunition, with presents of robes 
and money, was thrown into the town, and after arranging with 
the besieged a plan of attack, the mission again broke through 
the enemy’s ranks, and reached their own army in safety. 

The Burmese generals afterwards repossessed themselves of 
the eight Shan towns upon the border, which had previously 
thrown off their allegiance to Burmah* and returned to the capi« 
tal with their troops* in May 1767. 

In Novem’ier of the same year the country was invaded by a 
third army from China, consisting of six hundred thousand infan¬ 
try, and sixty-one thousand cavalry* commanded by the Chinese 
emperor’s own son-in-law* Myengkounge* and the emperor’s 
brother Zsutaloye. 

These generals having sent an army of one hundred thousand 
men against Bamo* pressed on and took immediate possession of 
Theinni, which the inhabitants* terrified at their approach, had 
evacuated. 

General Zsutaloye then garrisoned the town, and at a short 
distance erected a strong fortification* and planted his army at 
twenty thousand cavalry* and two hundred thousand infiantry. 
The imperial army* under the emperor’s son-in law* marched 
immediately into the interior, and was rapidly advancing when 
intelli zence reached the king. All was consternation at the 
capital, but the former distinguished commander* Mahatsithu, 
was summoned, and dispatched with a force of thirty thousand 
infantry* three thousand cavalry* and thirty war elephants, to 
impede their progress. 

A battle-c^l now resounded over the empire, and in a few days 
two more armies were levied, one consisting of two hundred war 
elephants* two thousand horse, and twenty thousand men, with 
orders to march round and cut off all communication with The* 
inni. The other army of two hundred elephants* two thousand 
cavalry, and one thousand men* under the former general of the 
north gate* was charged to attack the rear of another force ad¬ 
vancing by the Moneit road. 
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, 111 thi* campaign the Burmese gcneivi’l ^iohaCLaitiu being iiftet 
by an. overwhelming force, was unable to withstand them, and* 
was at flr.st signully defeated. Tiiree regiments were taken pri-^ 
soners. and the remarnder dfiven back with great slaughter, until 
within three days journey of the capital. 

. I he Wungee Mahatliihatliura in command Of fclie array sent 
round to intercept supplies, was more successful. ‘Le^jgng with 
what force the Chinese were advancing, he with a valcmig #fficery 
Zeinggamengaung, turned open their front, and thre^^/with 
great celerity, a breastwork of large bamboos. Tho^cihmege 
rushed on with a furious attack, but failed, and at dawn the 
Burmese sallied out and attacked the as.‘«uilants so valiantly that 
the enemy retired. The Burmese, inspired with fresh zeal, pur¬ 
sued, cutting them down unlii they took shelter in 'J'heiimi. Ge¬ 
neral Letweraongmbu joining him at that crisis from the Moneit 
route, the two united tlieir forces, and stormed the towm with 
three divisions of ten tlnm.saml men each ; and after a severe 
engagement, the place, with all the Chinese magazines, fell into 
tilie hands of the Barmans. The ('hiacso general, Myengkoung,- 
being defeated at every point, fled with sucli of his troops as were 
able to escape ; and tlie army besoiging Bamo hearing of these 
disasters, also reticjited into Cliina, and thus ended the third 
campaign in March 

After this campaign king Sbembuan sent a communication to 
the emperor of (diina, saying, All sentient beings desire rest,’* 
which seems to have elaycd hostilities for the space of a year ; 
but in I7b9, another armament of fifty thousand cavalry, and five 
hundred thousand foot, were fitted out against his majesty’s domin¬ 
ions. bhembuan again collected his troops, but it appears 
from the chronicles that this army was much inferior in number' 
to that of the Chinese. Yet they fought bravely, and skilfully, 
iit one time receiving the Chinese cavalry, which charged upon 
them impetuously^ at another time breaking the enemy’s ranks with 
their war elephants, or carrying their fortifications by superior 
generalship. On one occasion the Burmese general, in order to 
make the enemy suppose he was being strongly reinforced, caused 
large parties of men, elephants and horaes, to pass ovei' the Irra- 
wadv every day, and at night brought them all secretly back 
again 

The object of the Chinese in all their campaigns was evidently 
to draw the Burmese as speedily as possible to battle, and avoid 
penetrating far into the country. But the Burmese commanders 
seem to have been superior tactitians, and to have carried on the 
war by continually harassing the enemy. Though there were 
several pitched battles, yet much time '>va8 consumed in skir¬ 
mishing among the raountaihs, every glen and pass of which was 
familiar to the Burmaii peasantry. At length the Burmese sue-, 
ceeded in closing around the main army of the Chinese, and by 
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■oue effective engaj^oiueiit carried their fortifications at Shaong-* 
gAimg-ieng, and forced the commander to capitulate. A treatv 
was negotiated, and the Chinese after surroiideriug their arms, 
wore escorted if the Burman troops ‘‘ at a jiiigairs shot,” to the 
hoitndarj|i^ tlteir own country. 

Th^^lu^Kdiowever, was excoedinixlj displeased with his officers 
for gi:ailt|ng terms to the Chinese. Their orders had been to 
destroy tnein wholly, but they, with better knowledge of human 
nature, had dared to disobey. Their families were consequently 
disgraced } «nd though tlio wife of the comraander-iu-chief was 
sister to the principal queen, yet she, with the other officers* 
M’ives, was made to stand in the public streets for throe days, 
with the Chinese generals’ presents upon her head. 

In 1709, the French East India Company sent an envoy to 
the court of Alompra’s son Senphyoo yen, with the view of re¬ 
establishing their trade. They obtained from the king the grant 
of a factory and other privileges, but these concessions were never 
acted 

While the king was engaged with China, the Siamese arose 
and shook off the Burman yoke. The Talaings also revolted, and 
established themscilve* at Martaban, but they wei*e finally sub- 
dued» and soon after king Shenibuan died, A. I). I77f>. 

Sheubuau ivas succeeded by bis sou Ghengonga, a most worth¬ 
less prince, who consulted only his pleasures, and filially became 
so unpopular that a coaspiracy was organized in his own court 
W'hich resulted in his fall, after which Mornien, or Moung-Maing, 
was placed on the throne. This unfortunate prince had, from 
his father’s death, been immured in a monastery, and was consi¬ 
dered a kind of “ idiot youth,” but he was now brought out and 
crowned king only to forward the designs of his enemies ; and 
after an inglorious reign of eleven days, he was drowned in the 
Irrawaddy, by order of his uncle Mondaragyee, the fourth son of 
Alompra, who seized the throne, and commenced his reign in 
1781. 

Mendaragyee, soon after he put his nephew to death, made 
war upon Aracan, and iu 1787 conquered the kingdom, and an¬ 
nexed it to his dominions. He next perpetuated his name by 
founding a new capital at Amarapoor.i, ivhich was in its glory 
when an embassy of three hundred men arrived from China. 
Four years previous this monarch had attempted to hold com- 
znunieation with that empire, but his cuvoys had been seized, 
and gent into the northoni Tartar country. Ho, however, cour¬ 
teously received the mission, and on the day of its presentation 
all the principal streets and walks wore decorated with silken 
penuons of orange and scarlet, waving over beds of fragrance : 
while the royal avenuo leading to tb? palace vvas adorned on OiioU 
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side with flowel’s alid fanciful artiBcial scenery. All the 
of the court appeared in the ‘ court-hall in their uniforms ahfti 
jewels, with the vdiite elephant; and others gorgeously caparison^ 
cd* drawn up with the troops in front. 

Then came the procession' of ofBcerS and nrusketeerSt-pfeced- 
ibg the king’s bearer mounted on an elephant with hous¬ 

ings, bearing a’superb'betol-ciip containing the emjTeroA^'lettor. 
The letter-bearer was followedf by a sedan-chair with eight gold¬ 
en inif^gcs of Byamah; and'two other sedun'*chairs mth’presents ; 
then ten war-steeds designed for presents^; and then the principal' 
ambassador upon an elephant, ibur others on hoTSebnek,. aaiid the' 
escorts of the mission. Tlie procession wound along under ever¬ 
green arches, and haFted near tlie cotirt^-hall. The prhices^of the* 
blood and the other groat officers, with the* lieir-apparent in**full' 
state, then entered the palacc, after which the roj^al letter was depo¬ 
sited before the thronfe;.aAid the chief envoys^-after prostrating all' 
the way from tl>e court-hall to the palace,-were conducted! up'the 
eastern steps to the seat’appointed to foreign^ambassadors.- Mas* 
sive folding doors were then flung open, and the emperor of the 
golden palace, “ wearing the Mahmmmt crowm;” ascended the 
throne, placing beside him his principal qitieen artayed in the 
imperial jewels, foIlbwOd by all the beauties of the royal harems 
Immediately music streamed fbrth from the imperial orchestra ; 
incense floated round the’aaidienoe ball; censers waved from* the: 
hands of attending Brahmins ; while sacred flowers; and conse¬ 
crated water flowed into a golden ctip beaded with' the nine pre¬ 
cious gems. 

The king’s letter-bearer then read kneeling a list'of the royal 
presents sent from China, and his reporter, also knceling, read' 
from a golden book a translation of the emperor of Chilians let - 
ters. Kcgal gifts of silver plate, with rubies, horses, scarlet, 
cottons, handkerebiefe, prints, and lacquered boxes, were then 
presented to the chief envoys, after which the silver gong was 
struck, the state drum beat, and bis majesty, with* the royal 
family, retired. 

In 1790, the chronicles of Ava state, that another deputation 
arrived from tJhina, bringing the king, two Chinese princesses. 
Burney thought they were not princesses, but wonmn of low rank, 
as their feet were of natural size. If it was so, the ruse took 
admirably, for the king not only honored them with queenly 
titles, suites^ and provinces,* but on one occasion placed ttiem oiv 
the throne beside himself. 

UiJC9S,- his majesty' dispatched anbther mission: to China, to 
convey an> honorary tftlc to- the emperor, and another to the 
governor of Yunani These titles were iirPali, graven*on* plates 
ef gold, set with rubies. The envoys of this mission consisted* of 
four of the chief ministers of the empire, and it is supposed that 
it was at this time that the governor of Bamo brought back 
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?il 4<5 splen lit! seal liepoaitod at Ava, which weighed ton pouniI> of 
pure gold. 

“ In 1794/’ says Yule, the Burmese began to make iiisoleuk 
and threatening demonsttations ou the (Jhittagong frontier ; 
.aad.it was known that the French were directing their attention 
to Burinah os a good fulcrum for attack or intrigue against Bri« 
itish India* For these and other reasons, the Governor General 
(Sir J. Shore) deputed an embassy to Ava under Captain 
.Michael Symes, of His Majesty’s 74th Regiment. 

It caiiinot be said 4lutt this mission was treated with much res- 
,|)Oct, or avwancod the estimation of the British power among the 
liurmans. Captain Symes was treated as the envoy of an inferior 
ipower, and was undoubtedly himself imposed on by Burmese 
, pro tensions* The whole colouring of his narrative tends to leave 
.a very exaggerated impression of the civilization aud magnifi¬ 
cence ofithe Burmese empire. 

In 1790, in accordance with the permission conceded in the 
document given.to Captain Symes, Captain Hiram Cox was sent 
fto act as resident at Rangoon on the ])Art of the Government of 
India. He had charge of some articles which the king had com- 
miissioned through Byrnes* But he was not to proceed to court, 
mnless summoned. 

Ho was summoned, and ^Teached Amampoora.^n Jannary il797. 
There, or in its neighbourhood, he remained during nine weary 
.months, bearing with singular patience every kind of slight, in¬ 
dignity, and imposition, the iJiistory df which it is quite painful 
»to read. In October .he returned to Rangoon, and in February 
die was i^called by -the Governmeirt, who (misled perhaps by the 
Impression that Byrnes had given) intimated their opinion that 
the conduct of the court must have indicated personal dissatisfac- 
.tion with Gaptaiil Cox. And the king and his minister's were 
addressed, notifying Cox^s recall, and offering to appoint another 
.gentleman in ivhom the Vice-president had the greatest confi¬ 
dence, >should His Majesty desire it. 

iCaptain Coic’s private journal was published in 1821, some 
years after his death. 

Beveral insolent communications were in the following years 
received from the Viceroy of Rangoon, and the Governor of 
.Aracan, and in I8«)2, Captain, now Colonel Symes, was sent again 
*by Lord Wellesley. His mission was attended by an escort of 
ft00 sepoys, and equipped in a style characteristic of the Go¬ 
vernor General* He w’as to seek a treaty of alliance, the cessa¬ 
tion of extortionate exactions on trade, the establishment cf a 
resident at court and of a consul at Rangoon, auA to claim Nc- 
grais or compensating commercial advantages. 

The mission was a total failure. The envoy was treated for 
three months with the mest mortifying neglect and deliberate 
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and at last quiUcd without an audiencf^ of h'ave. It i<i 
not to be wondered at. that the Colonel published no narrative 
of his second mission. 

In May I80tl. the apprehension of French intripiie in Bunnah 
again induced the Government to send Lieut. Canning as agent 
to Rangoon. But in consequence of the insolent violence of the 
Ye-woon, who was in charge of the Go"crniTiODt there, and in* 
sisted on opening all letters, Lieut. Canning judged it best to 
return in November. 

In 1?04, an outrage was perpetrated on n British ship from 
Penang, which put into Busscin fur w’ood and w'ator. No notice 
was taken of this. 

IS09. Captain Canning was despatched as agent to Rangoon, 
with a special view of explaining to the Burmese the nature of 
our blockade-system, which was then enforced on the French islca 
to protect British interests, and to watch the progress of the 
French in Burmah. 

He proceeded to Amorapoora at the king's desire. Ho met 
w’ith much better treatnicut than either of the two last missions 
to the courf, and the explanation, which was the main object of 
his mission, was effected. But he did not leave without reoeiv* 
ing from the woougyees two most impertinent letters to the 
Governor General. 

1811. This year commenced tho.se disturbed relations on the 
Aracan frontier, which oventiiaily led to the war of 18'%4. A 
native of Aracan called King Herring, or Khyen-bran, embodied 
a number of followers ^yitllin our territory, and invaded Aracan. 
In September Capt, Canning was sent to give explanations on 
this m^^tter, aud to complain of the conduct of the governor of 
Rangoon towards British tiado. ^y’hilst he was still at Kiingoon 
a gross violation of our territory \yas committod by the governor 
of Aratjau. Additional iiistructious were sent to (’auiiing to 
complain of thi.s and to demand the withdrawal of the Burmese 
troops from the frontier. In consequence of a repetition of the 
f>ffence he was recalled, whilst repeated orders came from Amera* 
])Oora to send him to court, by force if necessary. |le despatch¬ 
ed the presents, but returned to Bengal iu August 

In the latter part of liis reign, Mendaragyeo was engaged in a 
war with Siam that was continued .seven years, in wdiich the 
Burmese were partially victorious, and after a pro.sperous reign 
of thirty-eight years he died iu 1819, leaving the throne to hU 
grandson. 

In May 1824, the first English war with Burmah commenced, 
an#l Rangoon was taken early in the month. Possession was obtaiu-r 
ed of Syrian in August, of Tavoy in September, and of Mergui in 
October. On the 2d of April 1825, Ponahow was taken, and on 
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the Pfomc waft Gcciif*io«l by the Britibh ivoopt. The battle 
of Molloon was fougiit in Dfcembur, aiul in Fobniarv 18*26» 
Pngan wii» captured, and a tre aty of peace was signed at Yaudaho 
the same mor.tli in which Aracaii and the Tenasseiiui Provinces 
were ceded to England. 

In 18d7, the kings brother, the prince of Tharawaddee, usiu* 
ped the throne, who became insane in 1815, died in 181(1, and 
w.is snccecded by his son, whom Dr. Dawson characterizes as 
destitute of genins, deficient in intellect, deficient of general 
knowledge, passionately fond of the most low and grovelling 
pursuits, 118 cock fighting, ram-baiting and sports of that kind: 
he allowed tlic affairs of the country to l>e controlled by peraons 
who were singularly bereft of all right principles. Hence the 
late war between him and the Hon. E.ist India Company, and of 
hiB ultimate overthrow from all power by his own people.” 

War was declared 12th February l8o2; Martaban was taken 
r>th April; Rangoon with the great pagoda stormed and eaptured 
the 14th of the same month ; Basscin I9th May; Proiue 11th Oc¬ 
tober ; Pegu 2i8t November, and Toungoo was occupied 2^nd 
February On the 2Uth of June peace >vas declared, but 

before this event the king of Bnrmah had been compelled to re- 
bign the tlirone to the present monarch, or the war would have 
probably been pndonged. 

Dr. Dawson describes “ his present majesty as a man about 45 
years of age. about five feet seven inches high, possessing a well 
developed physical frame, a most pleasant countenance, keen 
dark eyes, a noble looking brow, courteous and insinuating man¬ 
ners, with all the ease, grace and dignity of a person who had been 
born expressly to reign. Naturally fond of books, and of obtain¬ 
ing all sorts of information, he seems like an enthusiastic student. 
Endowed with a very fair intellect, which has been improved and 
strengthened by study, his reasoning pow t rs are of no mean order. 
H<3 possesses an intuitive knowledge of character and a discern¬ 
ment of the capacities of the men who arc aroiu)d him No Bur¬ 
mese sovereign was over more popular with nil cl.isses of strangers 
and foreigners at the capital. He gives his whole time and at¬ 
tention to public afidiis. Listening to all of wliatever creed, or 
country, who have business of any kind to transact with his gov- 
ornmont, or favors to solicit at his hands, he deals justly and 
even miinificeully to many, who have no claim whatever to share 
ip his liberality. For those wdio honestly speak the truth he ap- 
jienrs to entertain a respect, wdiile flatterers, fiinatics and mis- 
cdiief makers, are treated as they deserve, wdth cold and silent re¬ 
serve. Koceiving intelligence as he does, from a variety of sources, 
his majesty is able to compare stutement.s, and in this mode is 
tolerably correct in his couflusionn on any subject upon w’hioh 
he may happen U) fed an interest. 
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BURMESE TRIBES. 

Mranma, <Qr Myamma, pronounced ]j)a-ma, first appears 
in history .at the close of the .first century, as the name of 
that portion iof the Burmese race which occupied the coun¬ 
try above Frouie. No satisfactory derivation of the .word 
ean be proposed, but may it not be of Tibetan origin ? Mhon 
is the name gia en in Tibet to all the hill people between 
the plains of India and Tibet.” Maryul is “ the low country., 
Ladak,” and Mnah~ris, or Nfuri, the name of the north 
western part af Tibet”* ilReu is the Cliinese name of Bur¬ 
ma!) according to Col. Burney, and Lan Mcen according to 
Buchannati.f 

Of all the small tribes in Biirmah, not one indicates the 
slightest affinity with the Talaing.s, but there are several, 
nearly or more remotely allied to tlie Burmese. Those un¬ 
questionably of loommon origin wSl be noticed here, but 
the others will be reserved Sor another place- 

ABA€ANESE. 

The Aracanese are a branch of the Burmese race tthat separated 
from the main stock at a very early period. They call tliem- 
selves Rakaing^^ a word of uncertain derivation. Their history 
has been written by Major Phayre^ 

MUGS. 

“ The term Mug is applied by the peeple of India to the Ara- 
oanese. It is exclusively a foreign epithet, unknown to the 
Avacanese themselves. It probably takes its origin from the 
tradition of a tribe of Brahmans termed Mayas^ said to have 
emigrated eastward from Bengal.”]: 

KANYAN.3 

The royal records of the first century of the Christian era, re¬ 
present the southern part of Aracan as colonised by a section 
of the Burmese race under the name of Kenyan. 


* See Cooma De Koros* Tibetan Dictionary, 
t Yule, page 207. 

X Fhayre. Magas looks very much like Magos, the priest of the 
Medes. 
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TOUNGOO. 

Zeyapiira; sayj? (/rawfurd*, is Old Sagaihg^ and Yule Icates 
Zeyawadoe and Zeyawatana undefined ; but Zeyawataiia,* of 
which the two other name's arc probably syMjoiiynics, 'roungoo 
history describes ns an mdcpcmlunt kingdom, with Ihirmali on 
the north, the Shan s atJe of Ziinmay on the east, Pegu on the 
south, and the inountawis which separate 'it from Ih’ome on the 
west—the modern kingdon* of Toungoo. 

The first historical monarch whose name appears on the palin- 
leaf records of Toungoo} is Asoka, or Dammasoka ; the reign of 
whose grandiitlier, Siindrocotta, affords the first reliable date iu 
the history of Hindustan. When Alexander went to India, the 
country appears to have been divided iub) several small kingdoms, 
among whom we meet in-Grecian history with the Malli a 
name familiar to the Hurmesc, for it was in the country of the 
chiefs of this people that Guadama died, and they are represented 
in the Burmese books as presiding o-ver his funeral rites. Seleu- 
ens Nicator, the suctressor of Alcxaiulcr in all Ws empire e<vst of' 
the Euphrates, crossed the Imlus with a view to*annex all India to 
his possessions but he then found tlie whole country under the 
government of Sandrocotta, with whom, instead' of going to bat¬ 
tle, he made a treaty renouncing all claim’ to Ale.xanders con¬ 
quests in India for the consideration of a few elephants. Thi 5 f 
was, according to the Greek historians, about three hundred ami 
twenty-five years before our era. l^unnese history represents 
Asoka, the grandson of this monarch, us reigning over the whole 
civilized world about the same period ; and w'o know from Pali 
inscriptions engraven on the rocks of the Funjaub, iu Guzerat, 
Cuttack, awd Berar, that ho lived and reigned over all India 
not many years afterwards ; so the discrepaiicy of a few yeara 
between the Greek and Burmese dates, only establishes the gene¬ 
ral accuracy of both. We know from his inscriptions near Peshu- 
wur, how far his dominions extended west; but it was not till 
we entered Toungoo history, that wo became aware of their ex¬ 
tension to the east. In the early years of his reign he professed 
the Brahminical fiiith; but he became a cemvert to Budhism, 
and exerted himself for its propagation. Two small pagodas^ 
standing together about eight miles east of the city of ToungoOr 
and two others about twenty miles to the westward, are said Uy 
be founded over relics of Qaudama, which ho furnished the chiefs 
of Toungoo, who were subject to his government. 

The histories contain no more reliable dates, till the reign of Na- 
rapatichesu, who reigned at Pugair in the latter part of the twelfth 
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and the beginning of tlio thirteenth century. I have met with 
him, vrith a little variety of dates, in Tavoy, ralaing, and Bur- 
mcBe hi»torh’S, each compiled from diff»-ront sources and now he 
appears in the rccorda of Tonngoo, All those histories represent 
him as a very religious monarch, who did much to e'*tablish 
Bttdhism on a permanent basis in Burmnh, and the neighbouring 
regions. 

In A. I>. !10I, Narapatidiosu left Pagan in boats, and after 
going out* to sea beloW Hangu<au he turned up the S i tang, and 
guided by the astrologeis^ he reached the jxvgodas iu loungoo 
that had been built in the days of Asoka. Ho found them iu 
ruins and overgrown with tires, which goes to prove that Bud- 
hisfn was uuknosvii or disregarded by th^? inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try. He repaired the ptigooas. cleared the forest around, 
and at his departure, left one of his ministers iu charge of the 


province as governor; 

His son succeedeil in the government, and removed his resi¬ 
dency to the ban Us ot a Mubutarv of the Sitaiii^, where he founded 
a large town called Kyakhatwadeyan,^ few miles north of the pre¬ 
sent city of Tnungoo. Here, history statcM, jxu)ple gathered to¬ 
gether from ail directions, and the plac" was very prosperous till 
Warini, king of Martaban, made war on the country, who 
destroyed the city A, I) PJoth and curried the governor captive. 
He placed him iu a village between Shwaygyecni and Sitting, 
where he had tivo sons. When at the point,of death, he told his 
sons that their country was the laud of Toiingoo, and charged 
them to go thither, if they wished to be prosperous. Accordingly 
after bis death they ascended the river, and followed up one of its 
western tributaries, Kaboung creek, till they reached the spur of 
a mountain, where they founded a town which they culled Toun- 
goo, i. y. “ spur of a mountain,'’ from toung, mountain, and ^noo, 
a spur or projection. 

This occurred A. 0. 1278, and about the same time a man 


called KaroU'ha, or Karen father, founded a town on the e :8t 
side of the Sitang river, which he called “ The Karen city.” 
He pas undoubtedly a Karen, but the fact is not distinctly stated 
in history ; and some Burmese say the name was an epithet. 
When the two brothers heard of this new city, they went over 
and made a treaty of friendship with Karen-ba, by which the 
three agreed to found a city together. They ultimately travelled 
over the whole country in search of a suitable site, and finally 
united on Toungoo, whore they built great Toungoo,” A. D. 
1283. Each rulijd in turn, the Karen dying last, who lived till 
A. D. 1342. 

The historian proceeds to give the details of the reigns of 
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’Twenty-mne tings, who reigned successively, many of whom were 
murdered as kings were in Europe about the same period. The 
kingdom . flourished under Theingpaka, the third king who con- 
•quered jive Shan provinces, and exchanged ambascadors with the 
Talaings, the Burmese and the Cambodians. The country was 
rarely at peace, and the city was once taken by the Shans, but 
they held possession but a very brief period, lu A. D. 1428 the 
king of Toungoo, allied with the king of Pegu, made war on 
the Burmese with two hundred elepliants, one thousand horse¬ 
men, and twenty thousand foot soldiers, besides the Talaing forces. 
They took Prome, at that time the capital of the Burman empire, 
and carried off much booty. 

The twenty-ninth king, Zeyathura, came to tlie throne, A. D. 
1485, an<l not liking the situation of his capital, removed to the 
hanks of the Sitnng, at the mouth of Kaboung creek, where he 
resided a short time ; but determined tinally to build a city on 
the sight of the present Toungoo, which he named Ketumati, i. e, 

possessed of the royal standard.” Tliis Pali name is still used 
in official documents, but Toungoo, the name of the first city, 
was transferred to it in common use, though being situated in a 
plain far from the mountains, it is inappropriate. One hundred 
and seven thousand five hundred and twenty-four persons were 
said to be employed in building the city, which w'as completed 
A. D. 1510. 

This king had sevei-al brahmins at his court, and they exercised 
•considerable influence over the religion of the nation. I found a 
ruined building in the north-west corner of the city, which con¬ 
tained decayed wooden images of Vishnoo, and some other 
Hindoo gods, to which the people were formerly in the habit of 
making offerings ; and in the account of the ceremonies at the 
completion of the city, it is said that the image of Ganessr, the 
Hindoo god of wisdom, was placed on a stone slab on the south 
side of the city. In the centre an image of Gaudama was placed 
with the Pitaka, or Budhist bible, before him. The streets were 
strewn with white sand, with lattice work erected on each side 
on which were hung cocoanuts, plantains, and vessels of drinking 
w ater. The people were assembled without the walls, and a 
procession formed, with the king at the head, who entered the 
city at the principal gate on tlie east side, with music playing, 
and all the paraphernalia of royalty. When ho reached the outer 
gate of the palace, the brahminical priest and the chief architect 
exclaimed ; “ Let the ruler of this land and water, the excellent 
king of the law, possessing great glory, ascend into the golden pa¬ 
lace which he has built; in order that he may observe the ten laws 
of kings, that he may give, during the whole of his life, pros¬ 
perity to religion and to the inhabitants of the country.” He 
then walked in on red woolen cloths, covered with white cotton, 
which had been spread on the ground ; and when at the foot of 
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the palace steps he luaile offerings to Sadr a, the Brahmahs, an<f 
all the devas ; after which the Brahmins approached him, poured 
on him the water of consecration, and he entered the palace. 

Narapati, king of Ava, soon after the completion of the city 
made war on Toungoo. The king of Toungoo defended himself 
with one hundred and twenty elephants, six thousand horse, and 
fifty thousand foot men, and completely routed the Burmese army. 
In 1526, it is stated, that Narapati was defeated fey the Shans and 
Ava (festroyed. The king of Ava retained Fenya, with the neigh> 
bouring districts, and became a tributary to the Shans. Zeyathura, 
or Maha-thie rize-yathura,* the king of Toungoo,^ died A. D. 
1531. 

He was succeeded by his son Mentarashwetee,® who con¬ 
quered Pegu, and renioved his seat of government to that city, 
after which he gate Toungoo to the Shan prince Menyaythinga- 
thu.^ After the death of this prince, his son, Hsenphushen,^ 
ruled in Toungoo, but in 1552, whether by conquest or inheri¬ 
tance, is not stated, he removed to Pegu. To his younger broth¬ 
er, Thiehathu,^ who took the name of Mengoung,® he gave the 
government of Toungoo. The son of this prince, Menyaykyau- 
ten,*^ assumed the title of Maha-thieha-thura-dhamma-raza,® and 
built the golden palace in Toungoo A. D. 1585, the ruins of 
which are still seen. 

He was succeeded by his elder brother Nat-shen-naung-thie- 
rie-maha-raza. Soon after his accession he was involved in a war 
with Ava, when being overcome, his mother and other relatives 
were carried away as hostages, and placed under surveillance in the 
city of Penya, A. D. 1607. Five years afterwards reports were 
brought to Toungoo that the Syriam-kula-zenka, Philip de Brito, 
with the sou of the king of Aracan, were approaching the city ; 
and the new's was immediately sent to Ava, but before the troops 
sent to aid in the defence of the city could arrive, the place was 
taken, and the king with his court carried prisoners to Syriam, 
A. D. 1612. The same year the king of Ava, Maha-dbamma-raza, 
proceeded to Syriam, took the place, executed De Biito, and car¬ 
ried away all his relatives and followers captive. 

In 1637, Toungoo ceased to have the shadow of independence, 
and all the officers of government received their appointments 
from Ava, to which place the taxes were ordered to be forwarded. 
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TAVOYERS. 

The Tavoyers consider themselves as the descendants of an 
Aracanese colony which settled in the country at a period anterior 
to their historical records. This tradition in confirmed by their 
dialect, which has in it many provincialisms peculiar to Aracan. 
Most ancient maps have Da6nd^ on them near the mouth of Ta- 
voy river, and Dr. Butler in the index to his ancient atlas gives 
** Dadn&e in Siam, latitude 13°, and longitude 115°, from the Fouo 
islands, which is about 97° from Greenwich. .This can be no other 
than Tavoy, which the natives call Daioay,^ from Da a sword, 
and may to buy, originating in a myth of a miraculous sword 
having been bought in the place. Three hundred years ago 
Osesar Frederich put into “ the gulph of Tavoy under the king of 
l*egu,*’ where in the first village to which he came he found a 
great store of vituals.” 

Tavoy history opens with the visit of Nara-pati-seethu, king of 
Pugan, who appears to have established Ihidhism in the province 
A. D. 1204., when be built the pagoda on Tavoy Point, the oldest 
structure in the country. He founded a city about a dozen miles 
above the mouth of the river, but bis successor in the govern¬ 
ment, removed his capital farther north ; and the remains of nine 
walled towns still remain, that have been in turn royal cities 
within six hundred years. The kingdom, however, held an un¬ 
certain independence, being occasionally tributary to Siam, then 
to Pegu, and finally to Burmah. Symes says Tavoy was recog* 
nized as an independent principality by the English in 1753; and 
in 1757 in the treaty with Alompra when he ceded the island of 
Negrais, a particular clause specified that aid should be given 
to the Burmans against the king of Tavoy.*’* The present city of 
Tavoy was built in 1751. 

YAUS2 

The Yaurs, or Yaus, or Yos, or Jos, or Quois, are a small Bur¬ 
mese tribe dwelling in the valley of the Yau river, which falls iutv' 
the Irrawaddy on the west side a few miles south of Pugan. Yule 
says the Yaus are great traders, and are the chief pedlars and car¬ 
riers of northern Burmah.” 

ZEBEINGS. 

The Zebeings, or Yebains, are described to me by Burmese as 

Burman-Karens—a very dirty people that eat, drink, and 
cook out of the same vessel.’* They inhabit the valley of the 
Sitang, above the city of Toungoo, and are employed in raising 
the silk worm, making silk, and weaving it into cloth. Ze- 
being silks are a peculiar fabric, well known in the bazaars. 
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PYUS.I 

The Pyiis are represented, in ancient Burmese history, a« tliaf 
portion of the Burmese family which inhabited Frome, and a& 
distinct from the Mmma^ or Burmese pro 

KADOS. 

A little abore the ancient city of Yagoting^, at Thigyain on the 
west side of the Irrawaddy, are seen the remains of old stone forts, 
said to have been “ the capital of the Kados, a tribe now scat¬ 
tered oVer the interior of the Monyeen district and that of Fyen- 
zala, west of the river. Colonel Hannay aj^eaks of the Kadhs 
as being the most interesting of the northern tribes, like the Y6s, 
one of the old Burmese nfcos.”* 

DAN II. 

A Budhist priest from Mwe-ycu told me that the l)anus,‘-* or 
as they have been called, iJ'hanoe, D’hanu, and D’hauao, were 
numerous in his neighbourhood. He described them a« an uncul¬ 
tivated people like the Karens, but speaking the Burmese lan¬ 
guage in a rude nasal, and gutteral dialect. The name is Pali, 
and appears to have been giv'en them as a term of opprobium by 
the Burmese. According to Burmese mythology, there were 
three Rakshas,^ the mothers of three tribes of deinfons, of whom 
Danu was one. Wilson says the Danus of the Hindoos corres¬ 
pond to the Titans of* Greek mythology. 

SHANkS. 

The Tai^ of which the Shans form a pai t, encircle Burmah on the 
east and north from the gulph of Siam to Assam and the Brahma¬ 
pootra. The Siamese on the extreme south east, though at pre¬ 
sent the most powerful member of the family, are the youngest. 
They trace their origin to an ofF-shoot from the Laus, whom they 
formerly denominated “ great Tai” ; while they called themselves 
“ Little Tai.’' They were originally tributary to Cambodia, and 
have only become an independent nation within the last five or 
six centuries. According to Bishop Pallegoix, their chronicles 
as an independent people commence A. D. 1350. The Ahoms, 
on the other extremity, “ came into Assam, says Major Jenkins, 
from the eastward about the beginning of the thirteenth ceptury,’’ 
about the same period that the Siamese went south. Before the 
thirteenth century then, the Tai formed a compact body on the 
east and perliaps north of Burmah. As the people at this period 
spread south and west, it is probable that some other nation was 
pressing on them from the north-east; and history makes it 
almost certain that this disturbing power came from China, for 
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“At the epoch when (-hukapha, the Hist Ahom cliief,” says 
Major Jenkins, “ had fixed himself in Assam, Kablai Khan had 
just established himself in China.” The immediate cause then of 
this emigration is to be sought in the movements of the Moguls 
in China. Excepting the Siamese, the whole race is now tribu¬ 
tary to the nations around them, and the exact position of the 
ancient kingdom of the “ Great Tai,” the Laos of geographers, 
is unknown. These people were called Laus, an 1 there is a wild 
tribe called liawa on the mountains between the Irrawaddy and 
the Meinan, north of the latitude of Ava. There is a small set¬ 
tlement of them, however, in province Amherst ; there formerly 
was one in Tavoy, where the Karons called them IVa, and I oneo 
met with a family in the valley of the Tenasserim, not far from 
the Siamese frontier. Whether these tribes are different niembei’s 
of the same family, or originally the same, is not certain. The 
origin of the name is uncertain. A writer in the Chinese Repos¬ 
itory says : “ The feudat(try tribes inhabiting parts of Yunan, 

are the Lolo, or Lao, also called Shyans by the Burmese, and 
JVtt-t by the Chinese, trom whence the name Lao is perhaps deri¬ 
ved. Koros says that Lain in Tibetan answers to the Sanskrit 
Mlechehha, or Barbarian, und^tis applied to the Mohammedans 
in Tibet. By some writers the Lolo, or Lau-Laus are regarded 
as a distinct tribe of Shans. Lau, or Lawa, remarks Yule, seems 
to be applied by the Chinese to all the chief nations on the south¬ 
western frontier of Yunan.” 

Capt. Yule has collected all existing information concerning 
the Shans, and embodied in bis Report, which has been well re¬ 
marked, is “/Ac book about Burmah/' To that the reader is 
referred. 

PALOUNGS. 

The Paloungs, or Paloas are a Shan tribe found nortli and east 
of Bamoo, that are said to raise most of the ball and pickled tea 
so common in the bazaars of Burmah. They seem to be found 
associated with the Kakhyens. 

PHWONS. 

Another Shan tribe, found on the Irrrawadi above the Bamo, 
was described by Capt. Hannay under the name of Phwon, by 
Mr. Kincaid under that of Mwoon, who wrote, “they are evidently 
a Shan family, in some former age broken off from the great 
Shan race.” 
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KARENS. 

From the time that Cain went forth to the land of Nod, 
or land of wanderings, to the assault on the civilised world 
by Gog and Magog on the other side of the millenium, the 
earth appears destined to have its wandering tribes hovering 
around its settled and more cultivated races. These wild 
tribes too, despite their ignorance of the arts of life, hold an 
important part in the history of the world. The Scythians 
were a terror to the Greeks and Romans; the Goths and Van¬ 
dals overrun civilized Europe, the Tartars civilized Asia, and 
the Yajouj and Majouj of the Arabs appear destined to make 
a final, but ineffectual onslaught on the then cultivated 
races. 

Mr, Hodgson, in the midst of the Tartars, is labouring to 
prove that all the non-Asian tribes of India are offsets of 
the Tartar race ; while the missionaries in China are claim¬ 
ing the mountaineers of Burmah for the tribes of China. 

The hill tribes of China’’ writes Mr. Knowlton, ‘‘are gen- 
erically termed Miauty, children of the soil, or aborigines. 
Our knowledge of them is very imperfect, being derived 
from the lowlanders, with whom they have been more or 
less at variance from the dawn of Chinese history. Glimp¬ 
ses of them, as they now exist, are afforded occasionally in 
the documents known as the Peking Gazette. In a recent 
number of that publication there was an appeal to the em¬ 
peror from the hereditary chieftain of several aboriginal vil¬ 
lages in the district of Lushan Yachau prefecture, bordering 
on Thibet, against the laird of another group of villages. 
To a foreigner the main point of interest in the litigation is 
the charge of heresy and rebellion, brought by one party 
against the other. What they mean by heresy we have, un¬ 
fortunately, no means of knowing. We know that Bud- 
hism has made little or no progress among these simple 
worshippers of nature. They are not idolaters, and it was 
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probably owing to the iconoclastic character of the Taiping 
insurgents that so many Miauty joined them in Hunan.’’ 

Karenl is a Burmese word applied to most of the moun¬ 
taineers of Pegu and Southern Burmah. There are White 
Karens, Red Karens, and Black Karens, so designated from 
the prevailing colour of the dress ; Burmese Karens and 
Taking Karens, from the nations with which they are asso¬ 
ciated ; and the Shan name for Karen being Yang, in Bur¬ 
mese pronunciation Yen, we hear of Yens, Yeins, Yen- 
bans, and Yen-seiks- The Red Karens call themselves 
Kaya, and some of the Bghai clans Kayay, which may have 
been the origin of the Burmese word, though it has been de¬ 
rived from prior time,” or Ayen,^ bottom, 

foundation,” and Ka^ a primitive particle ; thus signifying 
aboriginal ; but it is quite certain, that the Karens are not 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Burmah. 

In my early travels, the Karens pointed out to me the 
precise spots where they took refuge in the days of Alom- 
pra, and where they had come down and avenged them¬ 
selves on their enemies; but when I asked them, ‘‘ Who 
built this city ?”—as we stood together on the forest-clad 
battlements of a dilapidated fortificatian,—they replied, 
‘‘ These cities of our jungles were in ruins when we came 
here. This country is not our own. We came from the 
north, where we were independent of the Burmese and the 
Siamese and the Takings, who now rule over us. There 
ive had a city and country of our own near Ava, called 
Toungoo. All the Karens of Siam, Burmah and Pegu 
came originally from that region.” When I asked for the 
time of their dispersion, they were silent. The fact was 
clearly before them, but the retrospect was too obscure to 
determine the distance. Yet they saw far beyond Toun¬ 
goo* On the edge of the misty horizon was “ The river of 
running sand,” which their ancestors had crossed before 
coming. That was a fearful, trackless region, where the 
sands rolled before the winds like the waves of the sea. 
They were led through it by a chieftain who had more than 
human power to guide them ; and Sau Quala, when he first 
related the tradition, remarked that the whole story seemed 
to him like Moses guiding the children of Israel across the 
Red Sea and through the desert. 
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To what tliis river, or waters, of ruiinitig sand referred, 
was quite a!i enigma to me for several years, till I met with 
the Journal of the Chinese Budhist pilgrim Fa Hian, who 
came from China to India in the early part of the fifth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. He thus designates the great 
desert between China and Tibet. The governor of the 

Town of Sands,” he says, furnished his party with the 
necessary^rneans of crossing the River of Sand.” There 
are evil spirits in this River of Sand,” he continues, and 
such scorching winds, that whoso encountereth them 
dies, and none escape. Neither birds are seen in the air, 
nor quadrupeds on the ground. On every side, as far as 
the eye can reach, if you seek for the proper place to cross, 
there is no other mark to distinguisli it than the skeletons of 
those who have perished there ; these alone seem to indicate 
the route.” Karen tradition says that the chieftain who l^d 
the party stretched out the staft‘ in his hand as they crossed, 
from time to time, and stones rolled up in a path before 
them, to show the course they ought to take. 

This emigration occurred about the time the Shans first 
settled in Labong and Ziminay ; because the tradition re¬ 
presents the chieftain to have come over first with an explo¬ 
ring party, and that they selected the region around Labong 
and Zimmay for their future home ; but when he returned 
with his nation, he found it occupied by the Shans. 

The oldest of these cities is Labong, and, according to 
Dr. Richardson, Shan history states that that city was built 
A. D. 574 ; so this emigration of the Karens may have oc¬ 
curred some centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian era. Their traditions point unequivocally to an 
ancient connection with China; for Tie or Tien is spoken 
of as a god inferior to Jehovah ; and offering to the manes 
of their ancestors is as common among the Karens as it is 
among the Chinese. 

No further liistorical event has been found in their tradi¬ 
tions till they impinge on Scriptural history at the dispersion 
of nations. The dispersion they represent to have arisen 
from want of love to each other and lack of faith in God, 
while the difTercnce of language they attribute to the effect 
of the dispersion. Beyond this they have a tradition of the 
deluge, and then an account of the creation and fall of man 
coinciding so minutely with the statement of the Bible,— 
even preserving the names of Adam and Eve,—that they 





tnilsti^have been derived from the written record since the 
of Moses. Where, for example, do we find in the tra* 
ditions of heathen nations that never saw the Bible, biblical 
facts So accurately stated as in the following stanzas ? 

** Anciently, God commanded, but Satan appeared bringing 
' destruction. 

torinerly, God comtpanded, but Satan appeared deceiving unto 
death. 

The wornau E-u and the man Tha-nai pleased not the eye of 
the dragon^ 

The persons of E-u and Tha-nai pleased not the mind 
dragon. 

The dragon looked oil them,—the dragon beguiled the Woman 
and Tha-nai. 

flow is this said to have happened ? 

The great dragon succeeded in deceiving—deceiving unto death. 

How do they say it was <fone 1 

A yellow fruit took the great dragon, and gave to the child* 
reii of God ; 

A White fruit took the great dragon^ and gave to the daugh¬ 
ter and son of God. 

They transgressed the commands of God, and God turiled hls 
face from them. 

They transgressed the commands of God, and God turned away 
from them. 

They kept not all the words of God—'were deceived, deceived 
unto sickness^ 

They kept not all the law of God—‘were deOeivedj deceived un¬ 
to death. 

The Red Karens have similar tradition^ to the above< 
Which are taken from the white Karens, but they have a 
different name for God, whom they designate Eapay. Eapay, 
they say, created the heavens and the earth and all things. 
He associated with men at first, but for their disobedience he 
left them and is now in the ‘‘ seventh heavens.’’ When sick 
they often pray td God, saying : “ O Lord Eapay, have mer- 
^ on trte# I am sick, I am suffering, O Lord Eapay,” 
They have long traditions in poetry concering Eapay^ which, 
Kke most traditions, are a mixture of truth and fable. Their 
Poetry is in lines of ten syllables to which they have 
olaintive tunes adapted. Like the rhymes of the other dia«* 
lects, they abound in refietitions, as the following specimen 
shows : r 


J 
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** The earth at its oiigin, Kapny created^ 

The heavens at their origin “ 

Man at his origin “ “ 

The sun at its ‘‘‘ 

The moon at its 

The trees at their “ **' 

The bamboos at their “ “ 

The grass at its “ ** ** 

The cattle at their origin 

Til e' absence, in all their traditions, of any altirsion to smy 
thing peculiarly Cliristian, proves that they never had the? 
New Testament among them ; and that, if derived from a 
written source, those traditions mu&t have come from the 
Old Testament alone* The Karens thenrvselves say they 
were obtained from their ancient books of skin, which are 
praised as teaching morals, in contrast with the palrn-leaf 
books, that treat of things to make men wonder. A poe¬ 
tical fragment before me, says ; 

‘‘ The palm-kaf book that is written In circles. 

The book of palm-leaf that in circles is written, 

'rhe ciders drew out tlio lines in long coils ; 

. They became great winding paths ; 

The letters of the palm-leaf books 
Teach ancient wonders ; 

The pages of the palm-leaf books 
Show wonders of antiquity. 

God sent us the book of skin ; 

It is at the feet of the king of Hades ; 

God sent us the book that has neither father nor mother^ 
Knabliug every one to instruct himself. 

The book of one-sided letters, the letters ten, 

Is at the feet of the king of Hades ; 

The book of one-sided letters, of letters many. 

All men could not read,” 

It has been recently ascertained that there have been 
\ Jews in China from time immemorial; and five years age 
'< the missitmaries there obtained from a few Jewish families 
at Khai-fung-ftt several copies of the Pentateuch, the only 
part of the Bible they scern to possess. The manuscripts 
are described as “ beautifully written without points, or 
marks for divisions, on white sheep skins, cut square and 
sewed together, about twenty yards long, and rolled on 
sticks.” Had these Jews, or their proselytes, been thrown 
among Budhist nations, lost their Pentateuch, and seen no 
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more books of skin, but only palm-leaf books, what more 
tural than to sing dirges like the above over its removal to 
Hades ? 

A Chinese missionary writes: “We have discovered 
45 videnc 8 of the existence of a Jewish colony in Chingfu, not 
far from Lushan, nor yet from the original seat of the 
Karens, a century before our era. Novv as the Jews of 
‘Chingfu seem to have disappeared about that period, when 
the Huns were expelled from China, we are of opinion that 
they fled to the mountains, and if they were.not the pro^ 
genitors of the I^aren s, the latter at least are indebted to 
(them for their remarkable Scripture traditions.’^ 

The historical traditions of the Red Karens harmonise re 
tnarkably with this view. They say, they came from China 
with Chinese, but were separated from them at [Upper] Pa¬ 
gan, and driven south by the Burmese. The son of the 
Saubway told me they had occupied their present locality 
for “ forty generations.” 

of the Karens are quite tenacious in the belief that 
they formerly had books of their own. In the September 
(1855) number of the Morning Star^ is an article from the 
pen of a Christian Karen on this subject. He says : “Breth¬ 
ren, I wish to speak to you plainly concerning one thing. 
It is not true that the Karen nation had no books. The 
,elders of past ages said, one generation to another,—‘child- 
jen and grandchildren, the Karens had books, perfect like 
other nations.’ But they did not take care of tlieir books, 
and therefore lost them. When they lost their books they lost 
their knowledge of God ; and when they lost their knowl¬ 
edge of God, they could no longer live in peace with each 
.othej*. The younger brother became an enemy, the elder 
:brother a foe. The more they lived in hostility, the more 
degraded they became ; the more degraded they ' became, 
Ahe shorter the period of life ; the shorter tlie period of life, 
,the more they did evil ; the more they did evil, the more 
^severe were the judgments of God, afflicting them the more 
with sickness and death. But the elders left one promise. 
They said—‘ Though the Karen nation has deteriorated and 
increased in wickedness, yet love and compassion will come 
jIo them again ; when love and compassion come to them 
again, if they observe and do, they will fraternize again in¬ 
to populous communities ; when they fraternize again into 
populous communities, they will love each other and improve 
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physi6any and moraWy/ Again the eMersaid : ^Ctiildr^ 
*and grandchildren, if you are enticed towards that which 
is black, follow not ; if you are enticed towards that which 
is red, follow not. They are not the words and commands 
of your God. Before the word of your God returns to you, 
many will come, saying they are your God ; but they are 
not your God. Look towards the ocean. The great bird 
shall ascend and spread forth its white wings. That is thfe 
white fbreigners bringing you the words of your great eter¬ 
nal God.’ The elders added : ‘If you observe the words of 
your great God, which the white foreigners bring to you, 
you shall become acquainted with the righteousness of your 
God, and be able to discriminate between right and wrong ; 
and when you arc able to discriminate between right and 
wrong, you will dwell together again in prosperous commu¬ 
nities as in the olden time ; but if you neglect to observe, 
then will you remain in the same degraded state you are 
now in.’ 

“ The words of the elders have been fulfilled in every 
particular. ‘'All things have happened as they said. The 
Karens do not love each other, so they live apart in small 
communities. One sets himself above another, and no one 
will submit to the will of his neighbour ; so they live in the 
forests, like the pheasant and jungle fowl, one in one place 
and another in another place. The white foreign teachers 
have come with our books, according to the words of the el¬ 
ders, that we may live in cities and villages again, and rise.” 

Whatever may be the origin of the tradition pertaining to 
white foreigners, it is not confined to the Karens. When 
GutslafF, the first protestant missionary to Siam, reached Ban- 
kok, “ Our appearance,” he wrote, “spread a general panic. 
It was well known from the predictions of the Pali books 
that a cer-aia religion of the west would vanquish Bo'dhism*” 

And Budhism was introduced into China, in the first ceh- 
tury, because the cinperor dreamed that the “ Holy OAe, of 
whom the ancient native odes had made mention, ivas 'bot’n 
in the west,” and the messengers that he sent in search of 
him, first met with Budhist priests where they xDUght tobave 
found Christian missionaries. 

Karen is a name applied to several distinct tribCs, unilfed 
by the common bond of having 6n'e language, thdi%h 
spoken in widely differing dialects. Whether the Chinese 
’Miaqty are in like monrier substantially the israme'tribe, 
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mains for further investigations to determine. Their diri- 
aibns ’se^m to be too numerous for them to be any thing 
morb than small clans. Dr. Bridgeman, in a recent com* 
munication, says; In a little work, now on my table, 
written by a Chinese about a century ago, no less than 
eighty two of these are named as residing in the small pro¬ 
vince of Kwei-chau.’’ The names winch are significant ap¬ 
pear to be appellatives, as Sang, wild, like the Burmese 
Ayaingi Heh-^sang, Black-wild; Hch-kioh, Black foot; Fan- 
Jin, Dog-men ; Man-jin, Savage men ; and Hung-miau, the 
Red family. Kolo, the name of one tribe, resembles the 
Burmese Kala, foreigners; and Peh-ko-U), another, is white 
kolo. None of them, however, admit of being compared 
with the names of the Karen tribes. 

All the Karen tribes between the mouths of the Terias- 
serim and the sources of the Sittang, resolve themselves into 
'three classes,—the Sgau tribes, the Pwo tribes,’and the 
Bghai tribes. 

SGAU TRIBES. 

The Sgau tribes consist of the Sgau, the Munniepg^a. tbe 
the TaUu and the Wo-wa. 

SGAU. 

Sgau is the name by which the people reco!2(nize ‘themselves 
'as a tribe distinct from the Two or Hghai; 'but they also spealr 
of themselves as Pgha-ka-nyo, or men par exceUet*^ arid 
with the coil let Pglia-tha-p/eu pgha-ka-nyo, where the firfet 
'term is the Pwo name for man; a Pu-titi pa-ka^nyo, Paku 
being the name of one of the Sgau tribes. The Sgaiis > are 
found from Mergui ill lat. 12' N. to Prom« and Touugoo in 
nearly lat. 19‘ N. Un the east they have wandered over the 
Water shed that separates the Meinain from the 8al\ven to the 
‘east of Zimmay, and on the ivest a tew have parsed into Araoan. 
They appear to be the most numerous of all the “ Karon tribes, 
“arid sometimes, in distinction from the Hed Karens, are called 
white Karens, from the color of their dress. In somo sectronis 
4hey are called Burmese Karens, and the Pwos denominate them 
Shan, but do not confound them with the Shans proper, whom 
^theyoall Thfting. The Sgau maybe distinguished by hisi tunic, 
which is white with a few red horizontal parallel bands near the 
‘ bottom. 

Where the population is eparse, as in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, ia Sgau cares as little to be the proprietor of the land on 
'which he erects his booth, as a bird docs to own the tree on 
‘'Which it builds its nest, or perches to pick the fruit. About 
^iamiary,; after ‘ taking an early breakfast, he thro5vs his 
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'Satchel orer his shoulder, containing his Hotel box, and a little 
‘Cold rice wrapped in a plantain leaf; and taking his large chop* 
ping-knifc in his hand, goes forth, followed perhaps by one of 
his own children, to range the forests iu search of a suitable 
locality in which Jto raise a crop of paddy next season. 

The search may be continued for several days, but when he 
finds a pbioe that,pleases him, he digs np a small portion of the 
dearth, and prays,.: ** Now I will hew here, I will clear here, I 
■will live b®i*e, I will dwell here; if it bo not good, if it bo not 
proper ; if it will come to nothing, if there will bo no produce ; 
if there will be no food, no sustenance ; if it will come to des¬ 
truction, to desolation .4 if diseas 3 , if sickness will arise ; when 
I return to-night let me have bad dreatns; but if not, then let mo 
have pleasant dreams.’* He tiieii returns home with a little of 
the earth, and puts it under his pillow at night. ShouM the 
omens be unfavorable, he repeats the search until he finds earth 
to pillow on that is accomp mied by pleasant di’eams. 

A Karen myth says, that in ancient times God minced up the 
flesh of all animals, and putting the mixture into a hollow bam¬ 
boo, commanded the Karens to eat. saying : “ Eat the whole, for 
whatever animal you leave uneaten will hereafter become in¬ 
visible, and will eat you.” The Karens eat all except the flesh 
of the Na, which sunk to the bottom, and hid itself from their 
notice. The consequence is, that unto the present dav, this 
Ma eats men unseen, producing sickness and death. Tigers, 
crocodiles, serpents, and all other ferocious animals and reptiles, 
are 8uppo.sed to be incarnate .Nas, It is th i Na within, which 
makes them the eueniies of man. 

Before he commences hewing down the trees in hi.n chosen 
fleld, the Karen calls out in authoritative tones : “ Depart ! 

depart Naa, depart dryads, dejiart sudden death, depart acciden¬ 
tal death, depart evil, depart misfortune, depart powerful horse, 
depart banded elephant, depart wild hog, depai t wild boar, de¬ 
part yellow mother of the sky, depart irir*, depHrt rainbow ! I 
will live here, I will dwell here. Hot water will strike you, 
warm water will strike you. Fire will eat you, ashes will devour 
you. Depart! Depart! Depart to other waters, depart to other 
lands I Depart with your children on your backs, depart bear¬ 
ing your grandchildren ! - Depart far, far away^” 

After the trees have been felled, they are left till April, the 
month before the rains fall, to dry, and in the interim, a new 
house is built iu some retired locality near the field, or where 
bamboos are easiest of access, the principal material used in 
building. The posts aie occasionally of wood, but more usually 
of whole bamboos, the floor of split bamboos ; the sides of bam¬ 
boos, split iu part and flattened out. as a substitute for boards, 
«nd the whole tied together with ratans, or wild creepers,* whers 
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Yfttanf «v€ not In Rome localities, the roof is covered in- 

with pa4m leaves, in others with thatch of a species of wild sur 
^ar cane grass. 

In May, so s(> 0 Ti a» the rains have soflcnecl the grotnid, and 
it has been imbued with the lyij from the asbes of the timber that 
has been burnt upon it, the ])addy is planted, as Indian corn is in 
Ameri^ a. A h- le is made in the earth with a sharp-pointed 
bamboo, and a few seeds dropped into it. Quite different fiom 
the lowland cultivation of the Burmese, where the seed is 
sown broadcast on the waters. 

Labor for the iiuseen spirits is not yet completed. According 
to another myth, there was in deep antiquity a poor man sur¬ 
rounded by wealthy pectple who pei*secuted liiin, and would af¬ 
ford him only three giains of rice from which to raise a crop* 
He was visited in his «ffliction by a tottering old woman, called 
gradmothcr Bieyau, who had been driven from the doors of tho 
rich, whom he receivo<l kindly. She proved to be a divinity in 
disguise, and made the foor man’s three seeds pvoiluce an abun¬ 
dant crop, while she sent destructive rain upon the rich, which 
destroye i them and their possessions j so tliat none remained on 
earth but this poc>r man and his family, from whom all the tribes 
now in the world are said to have descended. This goddess pre¬ 
scribed to the Karen Moah certain ceremonies he was to per- 
from to insure her favor. As soon as the paddy is planted, she is 
supposed to seat herself on the top of the smoked stumps, and 
remain there watching its growth until it is reaped. When the 
plants are a few inches high, a small house, one or two feet in 
its largest diameter, is built for her in the field, in which are 
put two ropes, or strings to bind up stray spirits. When com¬ 
pleted, the following prayer is uttered ; ** Grandmother : Thou 
wratchest my field, thou guardest my ground. Look furtively, 
lest people come in. Should they come, bind them with this 
rope, tie them with this string. Do not let them go, grandmo¬ 
ther ! If they pay fines of beaten precious metal, dismiss them 
not; if they pay fines of w'hite silver, dismiss them not; but if 
they pay fines in hill paddy, dismiss tliem. Guard my field care¬ 
fully, Grandmother 

After the paddy is well up, cotton is often planted, usually by 
the women, in the intervals between “ the hills,” in one part of 
the field; while caf)8icum, or Cayenne pepper, or ndinn corn, will 
be seen in another. A few plants of millet are often raised, with 
two species of Job’s tears, the seeds of one of which are parched 
and eaten like parched corn, and the seeds of the other are sewn 
by the females on their garments, in various figures, for orna¬ 
ment, usually supposed by strangers to be beads. Between some 
of the row* of paddy, magnificent red coxcombs may be often seen 
growing, and between others the long pendulous plumes, yellow 
or red, of a species of prince’s feathf*r, which the young ladies 
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inie^ in Aeir flursi ooweapanding to the eaf-drope of ciViliiiod’* 
•ooietj^ aiul'to my taate, decidedly more ornAmenUl. Near the 
house, a little patch of sugar-cane is planted ; often another o(\ 
okra, aud a third of vegetable egg plants. Some cultivate a tew 
leekSf and one or more species of beans f as kidneys beans and' 
8Word«beans. At the foot of the largest tree in the neighbor¬ 
hood^ the piper^botel is planted, which creeps up to its summit^ 
othose leaf is in daily demand with every Karen, male and female, 
old and young, t«> chew with the areca nut. Large dead trees aro 
sought, to afford supporl to the creeping stems of the yam, which 
is very gencmlly cultivated; and a few raise sweet potatoes. 
Cucumbers, mormordicas, resembling muricated cucumbersv 
bottle gourds^ snake gourds, bittter gourds, luffa gourds ; two 
species of arum, or Indian turnip, are common ; and the roofs* 
of houses are frequently covered with the vines of the squash 
gourd, or a species of pumpkin^ Occasionally, an arnotta tree is* 
planted by a Karen bouse, for the red dye the seeds afford, and 
often several plants of the castor oil tree, the seeds of which are 
used by the women to fix their dyes- Tumeric for its yellow# 
the soap acacia for its green, and indigo for its blue dye, are fre* 
quently cultivated by the Karen females. 

The paddy requires to be weeded, and the process is repeated 
two or three times before harvest ; like Loeing corn in America. 
Xen, women and children all engage in this labor; and the latter 
more than the former. Should the appearance of the crop be un¬ 
promising, it is attributed tu the evil eye of one or more unknown 
Nks ; and an offering is made to them. A little of everything 
growing in the field is put into a fanning basket, and then shook 
up, as when fanning rice, with the following prayer : P wo Nk, 
Sagau Nk, Foreigner’s Nk, Westerner’s Nk ; horse Nk, dog Nk, 
rat Nk, bird Nk, squirrel Nk, bamboo-rat Nk, pig-tailed monkey 
Nk, white-eycliii monkey Nk, dove Nk, sparrow Na, pheasant Nk, 
wild-fowl \k, Nk of the tiead, Nk of the deceased, O ye many, ye 
multitude ! If you have gazed on my paddy to blast it, that it 
grow not, that it increase not, I will guide you away, lead yoit 
away with this rice, aud everything growing in the field j return# 
go 1^* The offerer then walks away with his offering, as if foL 
lowed by hungry animals, and throws it down for them to eat 
outside of the field. 

From all the birds and beasts enumerated, with others, the 
crop may suffer damage, so as soon as the paddy is in the ear, 
a little booth is erected in the field, which some one of the family 
occupies day and night, to make noises and drive away depreda- 
vors^like the ‘‘cottage in a vineyard” of Isaiah. Wild hogs are 
very »uraeioiii« every where, aud are very destructive, rooting up 
the paddy ; while peacocks devour the ears as soon a<4> formed^ 
and parrots dcscen l ou the fields realy for harvest, in imiftenso 
docks. 
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While thus engaged on his farm* the Karen hat to provide 
tneat for his family, or live wholly on rice and vegetables. The 
etioams are constantly visited for fishw Children often angle, 
women go out with small hand-nets on a frame, while the men 
form parties and visit particular localities with large nets ; or 
they dam up brooks, and set conical traps where the waters eg* 
tape ; or tliey wade into the Waters after dark with a torch, and 
strike the fish that ate attracted to the light with a large chop* 
i)ing*knife. When a man has leisure, he will take his bow and 
arrows, and go mohkey hunting. There is, however, only one 
species, the white-eyelid monkey, which is eaten. The Karens 
say, wdien the monkey is wounded, it will take the arrow out of 
the wound and smell it. If the arrow be not poisoned, it will 
Endeavor to escape ; but if the odor of poison be discovered, it 
gives itself up in hopeless despair. 

Lizards and snakes, too, are in the bill of fare, but the Karens 
are very cheice of the species. A beautiful little sand lizard is 
considered quite a delicacy^ as are also three or four species of 
monitor, lizards two or three feet long, that prey on fish, and 
abound in trees on the banks of rivers. Their favorite snake is 
a large species of python, an Asiatic genus corresponding to the 
American boa. I have frequently witnessed their capture, when 
ten or more feet long. They are often seen coiled up in the 
branches of a tree that leans over a stream, ready to plunge into 
the water below on any large fish that may pass beneath. A Ka¬ 
ren creeps stealthily up the tree, with a slipnoose at the end 
of a long bamboo, and when in a favorable position behind the 
snake, endeavors to bring the noose to the snake's head. Should 
the snake leap for the water when the noose is perceived, it is 
usually caught, and hangs dangling iu mid-air by the string, ut¬ 
terly unable to extricate itself. Should it escape the noose, and 
reach the water, there are usually Karens there waiting for it 
with their knives, and though it fights manfully, with a head and 
tedh like a young bull-dog, it seldom escapes. When it runs at 
one man, another seizes it by the tail, and as soon as it turns, it is 
struck again near the head. Deer and wiU hogs aro caught in 
traps. The few who have muskets, sometimes succeed in killing 
an elephant or rhinoceros, a wild ox or a wild buffalo, whose flesh 
is shared with the neighbors, and cut up into narrow strips, and 
dried in the sun or smoked. 

The harvest is ripe early in October, two months earlier than 
the lowland paddy cultivated by the Burmese. The females do 
as much of the harvesting as the men, and often more, using 
the sickle with equal skill. The threshing is done by the men, 
treading the grain out with their toes, or beating it in wisps 
against a beam. While threshing they pray to Bioyan: Shake 
it off, Grandmother! shake thyself. Raise to the hills, raise to 
the mountains, rise in mid-air, rise look on the sun, vise look 
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on the moan^ Tise look on the heavens, rUe look on the earth? 
May m/pile of paddy be the size of a mountain ! Let It rise up 
after the sun ! Let it rise up after the moon ; oi the youths an*l 
maidens will come and laugh at thee in derision. Shake thyself. 
Grandmother! shake thyself T* 

After harvest, the Karens are more at liberty than at any oth¬ 
er period of the year, and they then visit the neighboriiig Bur- 
man cities with articles for sale, to obtain money to pay their 
taxes^ boy salt, and procure other necessaries, or luxuries, accord 
ing to their ability. The fowls they raise proiluee considerable 
gums, and the wild bees-which abound in tlicir jungles, furnish 
them with' honey and bocs-wax, which^ command good prices, 
Sometimes they succeed in killing a male elephant, whose tusks 
are valuable ; or a* rhinoceros, whose horiisscll high to tlie (Chi¬ 
nese, who rasp them up, and-'take them for medicine. Elephant 
hunting, however, is u dangerous business for the- Bkisens. 
Unless ail elephant is shot tlirough the brain, a dozen balls, 
will not bring him down; and?* so soon as he finds himself 
Wounded, he turns exasperated on his enemies, whom he can 
always outrun on open ground. One of the best members of 
the Matah church was trodden to death, a few years ago, by mu 
elephant be had wounded. ^Vhere cardamums grow wild, they 
are gathered and brought to marketi^ Some cut ratans, or make 
mats of split bamboos, or the loaves'of species of screw pine,, 
or strip the inner bark of a species of hibiscus, of which the- 
natives make ropes, to procure a few rupees. Where tin is 
found, as at Tavoy, a few wash the sands of the streams fop 
grains of tin; and where the Burmese make silk, as at Tonngpov. 
the Sgaus raise the silkworm quite extensively. 

In some districts, they supply the market to a limited! 
extent with chillies, cucumbers, pumpkins, gourds, sweet pota¬ 
toes,. yams, tumeric, and ginger. Symmes wrote half a century' 
ago-’of Touugoo ; “The country produces the best betel-nut in 
the empire but nearly the whole of it is derived from the Ka¬ 
ren gardens in the soqth-east portion of the province. 

The Sgaus know little more of the mechanical arts, than* Adknv 
did when he was driven? out of paradise. Yet it is not for the 
lack of native talent, for Mr. Beecher has made some of them very 
good carpenters, and at Kangoon many are largely erigaged in 
brick making, and I have seen very tolerable gun-powder entirely 
of their own manufacture. I am writing in a very good easy chair 
with a ratan bottom that was made by a Karen without any instruc¬ 
tion whatever; and they have built me a very good small woodeii 
dwelling house without any foreign aid. Some of the women aro 
well skilled in weaving and embroidery; and their dresses, adorned 
with the golden green wing cases of the buprestis beetle, or the 
aeeda of Job’s tears, are very pretty* : 
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Marriages are usually contracted by the parents while the 
parties are in infixncy, among all the Karen tribes. In one large 
'a^illage, 1 could not find a single child that was not betrothed 
♦excepting A poor girl who was mttch deformed with goitre. Mar- 
•t’iages are consummated at a very eariy age, and hence a very 
j)uny race is produced. Other consequences of these, betrothals 
in infancy are unhsjppy unions, fomily quarrels, litigations and 
separations. If a youQg lady k rejected by her betrothed, she is 
entitled to claim a kyie*zie for her head, another for her body, 
and a gong to cover hpr face fer shame. 

All the Sgau tribes, and the Pwo proper b^irn their dead, 
'though tradition says they formerly buried. A bone is taken 
from the ashes, usually the back bone ; and in the dry season, 
when most at leisure, a feast is made and the bone is ultimately 
buried. The bone, when ithe feast is mode, is placed in the cen¬ 
tre of a largo booth etooted ifor the punpose, and around it are 
thung the articles belonging to ithe deceased. A torch is placed 
at the head, and auoihor at the foot, to represent the morning 
and evening stars, which the Karens say are spirits going to 
Hades'Witil lights in their hands ; and around the whole a pro¬ 
cession marcbes singing dirges. Tlie following affords a s^eoi- 
.men.: 

Mothei k daughter is proud of .her beauty 
l ather’s son is proud of his beauty ; 

He calls a horse, a botse comes ; 

He calls an elephant, an elephant comes 
On the beautiful horse, with a small back, 

Jtle gallqps away to the silver city. 

O son of Hades, intensely we pity thee, 

Panting with strong desire for the tree of life. 

The jatnbu fruit, the jambu fruit hangs drooping o’er the lake, 

Hod jambu dowers, red jambu dowers, hang drooping o’er the lake. 
Should seeds of the tree of life still exist. 

Then man awakes up from death iu Hades. 

O son of Hades, iiilseiisely we pity 4}hee, 

Panting with strong desire for the tree of life. 

MAU^fE-BGHA, 

Ibe hills between Youb-tha-wai and Meet-gnan^ tsreeks are 
jpcoplod by the Maime pghas, a tribe diffeiiug from the Sgaus 
principally in a change of dialect. The name may be derived 
from Tmu, to drag at lead; ne, to obtain, awd persons; thus 
signifying persona led captive. This signidcation is received by 
isoine Karens, who then account for it by saying, it was given to 
nil the villages who paid taxes to the Burmese government. It 
is fatal to this derivation that several lar^e villages that paid 
^xea in the Paku district never had this name applied to them. 

*cooooSoodli 
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PAKU. 

The district between the eastern boundary of the Maune-pgbaa^ 
the aouthern limit of the Bghais, and the water-shed that divides 
the Sitahg and its tributaries from the valley of the Salwen, ia 
peopled hy Pakus. The name is sometimes applied go lericali 
ly to all the Karen population of southern Tonngoo, including 
the Maune-pghas. The people are substantial Sgaus, though 
there is much in their dialect allied to the Pwd, but no final 
nasal in their pronunciation. Tradition says that the region was 
formerly inhabited by Pwos, but they were driven south by the 
Pakus, who occupied the country thus abandoned. When ihq 
English took possession of Toungoo, the villages were engaged in 
constant fends among themselves; robbing and killing, and 
kidnapping and carrying into slavery whenever opportunity o{-. 
feted. As no village would help another, they became an easy 
prey to the Red Karens, who made constant inroads upon them. 
The first teacher who came among them had a school house 
built for him at the cross roads whence the enemy came, in 
order, as they afterwards said, that he might be the first to suffer. 
The enemy did come, carried away several, wounded others, but 
left the teacher unscathed. Again they came, but finding the 
people prepared bristling with sp^^ars, parleyed and returned. 
Such was life in Paku-dom long after tlie British flag stood wa¬ 
ving over the city in sight on the plains below. 

The Paku tunic is white without stripes, but with various em- 
hroidexy on the bottom? This embroidery is varied by different 
villages, so that each clan can be easily recognized* 

WE-WA, 

TPe-wa, in Sgau We^wau^ is a Bghai adverb, signifying to and 
fto, bapkwards and forwards, and is applied to several villages 
whick, with a single exception, are all on the oasteni side of the 
'water-shed, and between the Sgaus .and Bghais. They derive 
their name from their dialect, W’hioh oscillates between the Sgau 
and Bghai. The people do not seem to know whether they were 
originally Bghais or Sgaus ; but 1 have no doubt in classing them 
with the former. They are in the lowest grade of civilization. 
I have visited most of their villages, and in most of them not a 
woman can be found who knows either how to spin or weave, arts 
universally known among the Sgaus. They clothe themselves 
with the clothing of their neighbours, which they obtain as best 
they can. Some wear Bghai tunics, others, Sgau ; some wear 
Bghai pants, others Paku frocks ; whib many go nearly naked. 
In villages where there is hoar frost, children up to five or six 
years of age may be seen ^ without a rag. No marvel that, in 
such villages 1 find on enquiry the annual mortality at from ten 
Jio fifteen per cent. 
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BGHAI TRIBES. 

The Bgliai tribes are the Tunic Bghat, the Pant Bghat« the Lnjr- 
tnay, Pray, the Maou-manau, and Red Karens. From the mouth 
of Thouk-ye-hUat creek to neap the British boundary and the 
Shan state of Mobya, the whole country from the Sitaiig to the 
Salwen is peopled, nearly exclusively, by the Bghai trills. 

The Bghais are much greater savages than the other Karen 
tribes, kidnapping and murder being regarded as lawful avoca¬ 
tions, and for success in their forays they are in the habit of fre¬ 
quent praj^er to the presiding spirits of the country, without 
wincing at the immorality of robbery and murder, manifestly 
deeming their gods as destitute of the moral sense us themselves. 
Each village is independent of every other village and of all other 
communities, the chief being king in his scant domain ; and every 
village^ like the Scottish clans, has old feuds with other villages, 
which produce incessant predatory warfare. Early in the pre¬ 
sent year the men from a large village in the south-east part of 
the prt)vince of Toungoo, made reprisals on a Christian village; 
while many of the inhabitants of the latter were absent at au 
jannual meeting. They killed two or three persons, tore up the 
l>ibles they found, carried away several captives and decamped. 
After the interval of a very few days their own village was biinit, 
their property seized, and the captives delivered. This had 
such a salutaiy influence upon them, that they have since asked 
for a teacher, and expressed the determinatian to abandon their 
ojid luabits. Occasionally a chief of more than ordinary energy 
arisies, who contrives to bring the other chiefs around him under 
his subjection. The coalition has the effect to induce them to for¬ 
get their mutual animosities, but it makes them more dangerous 
to their neighbours, because it makes them more powerful, and 
power, in their code, in right. 

Each village consists of a single house, or at most two ; built 
like a bazaar, with rooms (»ii each side of the walks that pass 
tfjrough the building. The size of a village is estimated by the 
number of hearths the house contains, every family having its 
own hearth. The largest I have visited contaimd seventy five. 
The houses are raised high above the ground, which gives room 
for rows of pig-styes below, while the fowls roost in peace on 
the rafters above ; but neither seem to give the slightest annoy¬ 
ance to the olfactory nerves of the inmates. The compound is 
usually inclosed by a high fence, many by a chevaux de-frize of 
pointed bamboos, and not a few by traps and pit-falls ; so that 
no one visits a strange village without one of its inhabitants for a 
guide. When a guest is received, a place is pointed out for 
him to occupy, and on no account is he to move from it. If he 
does, he is speared as an enemy. With all these precautions, 
many of the villagers live in such constant dread of their foes, 
that all the men sleep out of their bouse on the ground, to be 
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rcndy to repel a sucUkm attack ; while the only access to the 
h<u^»e .U from.a trap-door in itho center, down which a ladder r& 
placed in the day time. In «]ioirt, e^ck village or house is a 
liortri'ss. In coiis|equeiioe of tiais atate of society, there is a tract 
of land forty njilcs long withia the British territories, on the 
east hank of Thouk-ye 7 khat <n*oek, of whicli we know no more 
than we do of the interior of China. 

Each village builds a new house usiually every year, as near to 
the cultivation as practicable, and on first occupying a house a 
feast is made; an ox or buffalo is killed, and an offering is prepared 
tor the spirits that presule over the country. When all are seated 
around the food and drink, each one takes a draught of the spirit-, 
ous pr fermented liquor that forms a prominent part in the of¬ 
fering, and repeats the foUowiiiig prayer; 

“O Lord, Lord of the lands, Li>rd of the waters. Lord of the 
streams. Lord of the streamlets. Lord of the mountains. Lord of the 
hillsf Lord of the head waters. Lord of the junctions, drink what 
is in our hands, eat what is at our feet When we work, may we 
eat; may we work without labour and oat to satiety. May we 
complete what we undertake, may what we do prosper. May we 
be strong, may we retain our health- May wo be stable as the 
rocks,, indestructible as the cooking stones. In the water may 
wo be like rocks, on land like wood-eil trees. May we be Inird 
418 stone, impeueti'able as iron. When we weed, may wo obtain 
the paddy flower, when we clear may we obtain rice. May we be 
able to dig out the pangolin,* to purchase druni-gongs. May wo 
be able to buy swords with scabbards, spears with sheaths. May 
we spear the wild boars from the rock, may wc seize slaves from 
their, place of flight under the rock- M.ay tlic devices of others 
against us be confounded ; ^Yhen they plot our death may wo es¬ 
cape. When the tiger lies in mdt for us, may he yawn ; when 
men lay in ambush for us, may they cough ; when tigers would 
attack us, may they wait for each other till we arc beyond tlieir 
reach ; when men would ossail us, may they be struck with shame 
and fear. May our names become famous; may the renown of our 
names be constantly extending itself. May we occupy the places 
of our mothers, and become the sul>stitutes of our fathers. When 
we get possession on a stream, may we obtain it to its source, 
4 »cciipy it to its mouth. When we lay plans to seize, may we ob¬ 
tain ; when wo devise death, may wc succ. ed in killing. May 
success attend us in all we do till we die, till we are lost. 0 Lords, 
help us; 0 Lords, deliver us; drink what is incur hands, cat 
what is at our feet.” 

Their forays are conducted in a very systematic manner. 
When a man determines on attacking a village, he kills an ox or 
a buffalo and makes a feast, to which he invites all that lie wishes 
io partake in the expedition. The invitation may be confined to 

‘ * That is, overcome difficulties, the x^angolin being difficult to reach 
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his own village, or it may be extended to several others in- tho 
neighbourhood, according to circumstauccs. All that* partake of* 
the feast are ple^iged to the work, and to sustain e^vch other in tba 
event of reprisals being made. Each has his appropriate duty al¬ 
lotted to him. One is a guide, and he is addressed by the com** 
mauder in tho presence of the company, thus: You have reeon-' 

noitered the road. You say you are a hunter ; you say you are a 
brave. If the expedition doe* not arrive, if the road is not plain, 
the fault is your.-i.” l‘o this he expresses his assent, and is then 
cirtisidered as sworn in. Others volunteer to be a storming party, 
ami pledge themselves to enter tho house or die in the at¬ 
tempt. Tho cldef says to these ^ “ You are hunters, you are 
braves that will ascend into the house, that will mount tho dwell¬ 
ing. If you succeed you shall have gongs, you shall have oxen 
and buffaloes. Should you be iinsuccessfiil, should you be killed, 
ask for your life a fowl, not a ImiFiilo,. not a hornbill and for a 
shroud ask acetton rloth, not a silk garment.** 

Another company engjigos to go before the storming i arty till 
they reach the house, and in the event of a repulse, tliey pledge 
themselves to be hisSt in the retreat. These arc charged : you 

are skilful, you arc able, you are brave, you are strong. You 
go before, you return behind. If the fighting men resist, if 
you fear, if you flee, should the retreating party meet with 
any obstruction, and any evil befall them, tho fault is yours. 
But should you be successful in aiding them, so that victory 
is obtained ; you shall eat oxen, you shall cat hogs.** After 
these parties have been told off and their pledges taken, the undis¬ 
tinguished throng is addressed : If you so demean yourselves aa 

to obtain, so as to overcome, you will hereafter share in the 
spoils with the whole company.** 

Bghai is tho name by which the people arc designated by the 
Pakus or Sgaus, and appears' to come from the numeral affix in 
Bghai, applied to intelligent beings, 'which is pghaL Thus Pieya^ 
ta-pghai is “ one person *’ in most of the Bghai dialects, but the 
Bghais designate themselves by the word for man. Still, they 
use tlie term pghai with reference to other sections of their fami¬ 
ly, but never to themselves. 

They are distinguished from the Sgaus by always burying their 
dead. Their coffins, like the Chinese, are made of a single log of 
wood with a place for the corpse hewn out. 

TUNIC BGHAI. 

The Bghais are divided into those who wear tunics or frocks, 
and those who wear pau*;s. The tunic wearers are desig- 

* Every man has his price among the Bghais, and kis relatives .de¬ 
mand it of the parties through whom ho loses his life. The man that 
introduces a fatal disease into a house or village, has to pay for thd 
lives of all those that die from it. A hornbill being out of the reach 
of a Karen, it is here put for any thing difficult to bt obtained. 
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iiated *»y the latter, as P^hai-ka^teu, or “Bghai at the e«d of scrarci* 
ty,” food being iii')re abundant in tlicir localities. Their villages 
are,not numerous, and, with two or three exceptions, are coafiiied 
to the hills and valleys on the right bank of TlKJiik-ye-khat creek 
within a range of about forty miles above its mouth. With a few 
exceptions they are the only villages that have ever paid taxes, and 
are rather more civilized than the others, though they have no 
])ermaueut cultivations, like the betel and orange groves of the 
Pakus and Muunie-pgbas. 

They are readily distinguished from the Sgau tribes by their 
tunic, which has perpendicular red bands on a white^round, while 
the SSgaii garment has the bauds horizontal. The Burmese give 
them difierent names, accordimj localities. Some they call leik- 
“ great butterflies,” others, leik^bya-gnay^ “ little 
butterflies.” 

PANT BGHAI. 

The Bghais who wear pants are divided into the Bshai-mu^ktai^ 
Eastern Bghais, or lied Karens, beyond the eastern mountains 
in the valley of the Salwcn, and the Bghai-ho /i/fl, “ Upper 
Bghais,” as designatetl by the Tunic Bghais, because they reside 
on the rivers above them j and as but few of their villages ever 
paid taxes, the Burmese call them Ka-yeu ayiang. “ wild Ka¬ 
rens.” From the mouth of kaniiie creek five miles north of 
Toungoo they are the sole inhabitants of the western side of the 
great water-shed up t<» the vicinity of the British boundary. In 
the northern part of Toungoo, the villages near the Burmese set¬ 
tlements are cojisidcrably civilized, and the inhabitants raise tho 
silk worm extensively, but iu the interior the people are in a 
wretched state of barbarism. They eat dog’s flesh without 
salt, and rice without vegetables. In some villages not a woman 
can weave, and the InhabltanU are entirely dependent on beg¬ 
ging and stealing for their clothing. 

The men wear short white pants, which scarcely reach down 
to the middle of the thigh, with red radiating lines wrought in 
them near the bottom, as the rays of the rising sun are sometimes 
represented. 

LAY-MAY. 

South of the Hashwie, and north east of Toungoo, is a small 
tribe ou the water-shed which the Burmese call Lay-may, or Black- 
necks, from the black bauds they wear around the neck. The 
Bghais call them Pray, and regard them as a member of their own 
family. 

MANU-MANAU. 

A large number of villages between the Sgaus and Red Karens 
speak a dialect which is a mixture of the two, and they arc de- 
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nominated by the Burmese Manu^manau. Some hare classed them 
with the Rad Karens, but the relationship is not acknowledged* 
The Red Karens call them Pray. They are undoubtedly of 
Bghai origin, and dress like the other Pant-Bghais. 

RED-KARENS. 

The Eastern Bghai, Bghai-mu-htay^ the Karcnmie, or Red 
Karen, of the Burmese, call themselves Kd-yct^ their term for 
man. The Shans call them Yang4aing^ which signifies Red Ka« 
ren, like the Burmese name, which was conferred upon them from 
the colour of their dress, that originally was all red, as it still is 
occasionally, but black garments arc now commonly seen inter- ■ 
mixed with the red. Yule says : “It is generally believed that they 
are not in any way closely allied to the Karens proper of Pegu 
and Tenassarim, but they are rather a Shan race. I have not 
been able to find any proof of the latter kindred than their being 
a gens bracata.^' This last proof fails, when it is known we 
have pant-wearing Karens at home within sight of Toungoo. The 
men wear short red pants with perpendicular, very narrow, black 
or white stripes. Somtimes the pants have a black ground and 
the stripes are red or white. Below the knee are black bands 
formed of twisted thread and varnished with black varnish that a- 
bounds in their country from the Melan-orrhdea usitatissima. A 
wrapper of white with a few red or black stripes is wrapped around 
the body, and many wear Shan jackets which seems to be an addi¬ 
tion to the original Karen dress. A bright red turban is worn 
on the head, and an ornamented bag is hung across the shoulder. 
Every man carries a short knife in his belt ; many have swords, 
and those who are destitute of muskets or match-locks, carry from 
one to three spears, which are used in war like javelins, being 
thrown from the hand. Every man owns a pony, so that in time of 
war they are a mounted militia, when all turn out to service, and 
the cultivation is carried on exclusively by the women. The female 
drefes is peculiarly picturesque, though every garment is only a 
rectangular piece of cloth. The head dress is a large red or black 
turban, wound up to form a small tower on the top of the head. 
There is no gown, but a cloth, like the Homan toga, is tied by 
two corners on the right shoulder, and the left arm is sometimes 
kept covered, but more often it is drawm out above the garment. 
A second piece of cloth, like the first, is kept in the hand like a 
loose shawl, or tied around the waist. One of these garments is 
usually red, and the other black, though occasionally both are 
red. For a petticoat, another reotangiilar cloth is wrapped two 
or three times around the person ; and is kept in its place by a 
wampum belt, some half a dozen inches in diameter. Another 
enormous band of beads is worn below the knee, and on the ancles 
large silver bangles. Both sexes wear bangles on the wrists, 
and the women a profusion of silver necklaces formed of ingots 
of silver, or coins i to which are added a dozen or moie strings 
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oitbtodii. Ear-drops are worn by both men and women; and tlirer 
latter add silver ear plugs, an inch or more in difimeter. Bead» 
ate as numerous among the women, though all imported, a» 
among the American Indians, and the profusion of silver ornaments 
seen indicate any thing but poverty. 

Every Red'Karen man has radiating lines tattooed on his back ^ 
^hich they exhibit with considerable pride, as their coat of arms ; 
and indeed with one or two wild beasts for supporters, it might 
be worked into quite a r^^spectable esciitclreon. 

The country inhabited by the Red Karens is the finest in the 
interior of southern Burniah. It is a high table land, several 
thousand feet high, pillared on limestone. It is an undulating 
dountry with a good soil, with long dry ridges and deep hollows itt 
which the water sinks to arise in perrcnial springs in otlior places,. 
The capital of western Karenie has no water for its fifteen hun¬ 
dred or two thousand inhabitants, but what one of these springs 
supplies. The country with the mountain around it resembles 
both Scotland and Vermont ; and the inhabitants are only what 
the Highlanders were in the good old days of the Bruces and the 
Wallaces. 

They are governed by a Saubwa, who is now according to his 
own statement more than ninety years of age, but still active 
and able to do business. Many years ago, a member of the Bur¬ 
mese royal family, Papho, fell into disgrace at Ava, and he fied 
into the Karen country for refuge, where he was protected by 
Kapho, the present Saubwa, whom the Burmese designate Ka- 
pho-gyee. In process of time, the Burman succeeded in sup¬ 
planting the Karen chief, and obtained the supremacy of the 
Eastern Red Karen country, which he made tributary to Ava, 
and was on this account received back to favour at court. He 
died » few years ago, and bis two sons are now the rulers, but 
the" principal power is in the hands of a Shan who is nomi¬ 
nally under them.. The Eastern Red Kare*ns are said to be three 
times as numerous* os the Western, and these must amount to- 
fifty or sixty thousand. There are more than one hundred villa¬ 
ges in Western Karenie, of which ninety-four are large. A few 
have three or four hundred hous^es, others two hundred, and ma¬ 
ny more than one hundred. The people, with all the savageiiess- 
for which they are reported, are by far the mos* civilized Karens 
known. They live in larger communities, have better houses, are 
better clad, are more skilled in the arts, and are more vigorous, 
active and laborious than any jungle tribe in the co-untry. They 
make their own knives, axes, swords, spears, hoes, bangles,, sil¬ 
ver ornaments, earthen ware, bits and bridles, saddles and stir* 
iups. Every foot of land they cultivate is hoed with a heavy 
ihoe, of the European model, such as is never seen among either 
Burmese or Karens, but is used by the Chinese. They have cat- 
'iUi in great abundance, which are trained to carry panniers, as don.- 
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%ey8 are in Eurepe. Almost every plant ealtlvated in Burmah 
(is seen growing here. Jacks, tamarinds, mangoes, gaavasi^ limes, 
/citrons, plantains, oleaster plums and other fruits, are seen scatter¬ 
ed in all their villages. Millet is cultivated! in great abundance. 
:Sword beans, kidney beans, dholl, vegetable eggs, roselle, okra, 
leeks, gourds, pumpkins, sugar cane, and yams, abound. Cotton 
Botirishes here better than in any other locality that I have seen it 
out of America, and various dye plants are cultivated. They fence 
4n their yards and fields, and have styles and bars to take down 
?and put up on their cross roads, reminding the traveller of the 
ioountry in England and America, before the advent of railroads, 
lliey make both a spiritous and a fermented liquor, the use of 
both which is said to be nearly universal; yet I have never seen 
a Red Karen intoxicated, though drunken Shans may be seei^ 
a.mong them daily. 

A large portion of the people are slaves, but slavery here ex^ 
•ists in its mildest form. There seems to be very little differ- 
jence in social position between the master and slave. There is 
>a little .cluster of Shan houses in Kapho*s capital, whose inhabi'* 
tauts are the slaves of the Saubwa.; but he makes no demand oi^ 
their earnings, and the men are allowed to go where they like. 
The women however are forbidden to leave the village, which is 
the only mark of slavery on them. The slaves that live in fa¬ 
milies appear to be as well fed as their masters, and some of them 
I know to be better clad than any of the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lages from which they were stolen. 

From all I have seen of the lied Karens, it is dliHcult to be¬ 
lieve the stories told of their ferocity, and yet they are too true. 
They are civil, good tempered, and intelligent ; and might be 
made any thing desired, with right training and God’s blessing, 
and the two usually go together. They afford a singular speci- 
.meniof how a people can do without doctors, lawyers and police 
•men. When sick, they know of no medicine but offering to evil 
spirits; and yet, I see as many old people among them, if not more, 
than in cities where there is either a homoeopathy or allopa¬ 
thy physician, at every corner; and a druggist shop, or a vender 
of quack medicines in every street. They have no lawyers ; every 
one pleads his own cause, and offers his present to the judge 
without being charged with bribery ; yet w^hen the old gentle¬ 
man from whom there is no appeal decides the case over his 
pipe in the palace yard, both parties retire apparently as well 
satisfied as litigants usually are. There is no police, no prisons, 
tio penitentiaries, no schools for the reformation of young 
thieves; and yet they have no locks on their doors, no watch 
•dogs in their yards, no men traps or spring guns in their gar¬ 
dens ; and still thefts are very uncommon. The men often talk 
very loud, but they do not often break each other’s heads as in 
Christian countries. 
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PWO TRIBES. 

The Pwo tribes are the Pwo, the Shoung-khie, the Kay or 
Ka, the Taru or Kho-hta, and the Mo-pgha; with perhaps, the 
Hashwie, the Toungthu, and the Kyen. 

PWO. 

The Pwos are found scattered from Mergui to a short distance 
above Sitang, in the same districts, usually, as the Sgaus, though 
in distinct clusters of villages. They are however much leas 
numerous than the Sgaus, but a decidedly more muscular peo<> 
pie, with more settled habits, and preferring the plains to the 
hills. The Burmese call them Meet-khyen,i or in some sec* 
tions, Talaing Karens ; and the Sgaus denominate them Pwo, 
but tbeir own distinctive name is Sho, 

Their tunic is handsomely embroidered near the bottom, resem.- 
bling the Paku, but much wider. 

SHOUNG. 

Near the northern boundary of the British province of Toung*- 
€0 is a tributary of the Sitang called Shoung. The inhabitants 
of the little valley through which it runs, call themselves Shoung- 
khie^pho, or “ sons of the head waters of Shoung.” Their dia¬ 
lect proves them to be of Pwo origin. They have a tradition 
that they formerly dwelt in the vicinity of Thathung, but were 
driven north in the wars. They wear pants, like the Pant-Bghajs, 
on whose borders they dwell. 

KAY, OR KA. 

East and northreast of the Shoung, and principally beyond the 
British boundary, are the Kay-khen^ Kay-la^ and Kay-pie^ya^ ojr 
Upper Kay, Lower Kay, and Kay’s people. Kay is the name the 
Bghais give them, but they call themselves Ka. The Red Ka¬ 
rens call them Pa^htoung, The natives regard their language as 
related to the Shoung, as the numerals and a few other words 
I have collected certainly are; but a considerable proportion of its 
Tocabjes are allied to the Re.l Karoo, They appear to be quite 
a pugnacious race. Twice have our assistants been among them 
within twelve months, at different points, and twice have they 
found the villages at war with each other. Last year they had 
jutft returned from their work of pillage and murder, and the 
assistant was instrumental in inducing them to release a captive. 
This year a Bghai teacher went to another village and found the 
villagers fighting with the next villaire beyond. While there se¬ 
ven captives were brought in, one of whom was barbarously mur* 
deyed in his presence. 

Many raise the silk worm, and make silk. The men wear 
short pants like the Bghais, but they are usually made of silk, 
handsomely embroidered. When a chief, or any other slavehpL 
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der di«Sy of his slaves is said to be buried alive with the 
cerpte^ to wait on him in the next world, a custom that formerly 
existed in China. A cylindrical hole is dug deep, into which the 
slave with some provisions is put; over him, the pit being widen* 
ed for the purpose, the corpse is laid, and the grave is then filled 
up with earth. 

TARU. 

North and east of the Ka$, and west of the Red Karens, are a 
numerous people which the Red Karens call Taru, and the Bur* 
xnese Be*lu ; dividing them into the Be-lu-gie and Be^lu^gnay^ 
or great Bel us and little Belus ; but they call themselves Khu^ 
hta. They shave the head, leaving a tuft of long hair on each 
temple ; wear very short pants, and bands of beads around the 
neck. On the whole they make decidedly the most hideous ap¬ 
pearance of any men in the country, and come very near to de- 
Berving the name the Burmese have bestowed upon them of Belu, 
or monster. Still, their language gives irrefragible evidence that 
they are of the same stock as the comparatively civilized Pwos 
and Mopghas, being intermediate between the two, and forming 
just the link that was wanting to unite the Mopgha with the 
Pwo. Though now, with no Karens but a wide Wt of Bghais 
uround them, they still have a tradition that they were formerly 
associated with the Pakus, but quarreled, fought and separated; 
,a tradition singularly confirmed by their language; and which 
harmonizes with the tradition of the Pakus, that they drove 
Pwos out of the lands they now occupy. 

Many years ago Dr. Jones wrote me from Bankok that there 
was a tribe of Karens in eastern Siam, called Kha, Can these 
jbe related to our Khu-hta^ or Kliu^ Kay^ or Ka ? There are vil¬ 
lages of Taru, I am told, near the Sal wen, in eastern Karenie. 

MOPGHA. 

The Mopghas occupy the secondary range of hills between 
7houk-ye-khat and Kannie creeks, whose mouths are about 
eleven miles apart, the latter falling into the Sitang five miles 
north of Toungoo. There are not more than teu or eleven villages 
left of the whole tribe. They have some indistinct traditions of 
having been much more numerous formerly, but were reduced by 
wars. They skirt the Bghais on the west, and their dress can* 
not be distinguished from the tunic wearers, nor have they any 
^distinctive mark except their dialect. A few of their villages 
jcall themselves Mopgha, but others know no name for themselves 
except the term for man, which with some is Pie-do^ with others 
and with others Vlau. The Burmans have different 
names tor them, some being Tau-hya-git^ “ Great bees, ” and 
*iau-hya ngay^^ “ Little bees, They have been called 
Pghai'Pwo, from their dialect having final nasals like Ihe Pwo. 

*COOO<JJO«0li *«ooo^oicoSf 
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HAISHU, oa HASHWIE. 

On tbe water-shed between the Thonk-ye-khat and Poung-loung 
creekR» and in about the latitude of the northern boundary, is' a 
small tribe that the Bghais call Hash a, and who call themselve® 
Hashwie. Judging fi'om the dialect of a single individual with 
whom I met, I regard them as a branch of the northern Pwot, 
Their numerals lack the peculiarity of the Bghai family. 
TOUNG-THUa. 

‘‘These is a people,” wrote Capt Foley, whose regiment was 
a few years age stationed upon this coast, locfited in various 
parts of the Hama (Burmese) and ^han (Siamese) empires, who 
are distinguished by the appellation of ‘ Ton-s&o, ’ or ‘ Tbn- 
dzoo :* they have a language of their own, and differ in feature, 
dress, and domestic manners from the inhabitants of the country 
in which they reside; they never intermarry with their neigh¬ 
bors, and assert their descent from ‘ a people who came from the 
notih ; they are an ugly^ swarthy race ; both men and women 
'Closely resembling the picture of the Huns, drawn by Gibbon, in 
hia immortal history. Broad faces, flat noses, smalls eyes, short, 
aquat, ‘ but athletic’ figures, are the m('st prominent beauties. 
The men wear their hair long in common with the Bama, but 
their dress, which is always of a dark colour, much resembles the 
garb of the Chinese : the women have a fillet of dark coloured 
cloth ‘ generally with a red or white border,’ tastefully arranged 
as a head-dress, and falling down over the back ; a mantle of the 
eame colour and material, extending from the shoulders to a lit¬ 
tle below the knee, is the only remaining garment. Their legs, 
which are extremely thick, are covered with a number of metal 
bangles; these, with the exception of ear-rings are the only orna¬ 
ments worn by the females of the Ton-soo race. 

“ I am persuaded that these people are the descendants of the 
^ TAKJATT ’ described by Gibbon, a remnant of the ancient Huns ! 
preserved during a lapse of 1783 years uiicontamiriated with the 
blood of strangers I” 

The Toungthus are so called by the Burmese from ioung, 
south, or mountain, and thu, person, signifying either souther¬ 
ners, or mountaineers. They call themselves Pa^au. In Tavoy 
and Mergiii they are known only as a tribe of pedlers. In pro¬ 
vince Amherst they have a few villages on the batiks of the large 
rivers, but the great body of the nation is scattered over Burmah 
Proper, the Shan States, and even into Cambodia; but in the 
aggregate they cannot be a numerous tribe.* 

They represent theijaselves as formerly having a king of their 
own, the seat of whose government was at Thatuiig, a city which 

^ }lr. Tracy found a Toungthu village near the Red Karens, on a 
branch of the Sal wen, where the whole of the inhabitants of two hun^ 
dred and fifty bPUfies, were-pngaged in making articles for the Shan 
market. 
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tre hare seen is claimed by the Talaings aa their most atioiebt ' 
capital. Bugdagautha, who first brought from Ceylon the Bud- 
hist scriptures, they claim as their countryman, and say th^t he ‘ 
brought over two copies of the sacred books ; and that the king 
of the TalaingS demanded one copy of the Toungthu kiaig, and on 
being refused went to war. which resulted in the destruction of 
the city of Thatung, and the scattering of the Toungthu nation 
unto the present time. 

Their language has the greatest affinity with Pwo Karen ; half 
the roots being of common origin, and the least with the Talaing 
among the languages spoken around them ; but it has some fea¬ 
tures different from all. There is a 1 / in tlie language, a letter that 
ia^ not found either in Burraan, or Talaing, but common in Red 
Karen. It is commonly supposed that they have no written lan¬ 
guage, but they write their own tongue in the Burmese character 
with great facility. They do not always attach the same sounds 
to the letters that they have in Barman. Some of their vowel 
characters have two sounds as in English, and a few of their let¬ 
ters have Talaing rather than Burmau sounds attached to them, 
yet these discrepancies appear to occasion very little difficulty in 
practice. 

Having no theory to propound conconiing their origin, I have 
inserted Capt. Foley’s. Kosmos De Koros tliought the Tbibe- 
tians of common origin with the Hungarians; and the Toungthue 
are quite as probably a tribe of Huns. 

KHYEN. 

The Khyens, or Kayns, or Chius, are a considerable tribe 
whose home is 011 the Yoma mountains that stretch up from Ar- 
acan to the Naga hills, but who are scattered in small settle¬ 
ments on the north of Pegu as far east as Toimgoo, Col Hanny 
identifies them with the Nagas, and Capt. Yule says : “They must 
be closely allied to the Kookies.” Major Phayre appears to re¬ 
gard them as a Burmese tribe, while I feel disposed to class them 
with the Karens. The legitimate inference is that their affini¬ 
ties are not well defined. 

They arc remarkable for tattooing the faces of the women, 
which gives them a m -st demoniacal appearance, and is weil 
adapted to answer the purpose for which the practice was intro¬ 
duced. It is said their women w'ere very handsome, and many 
of them were therefore captured for the king’s harem, and the 
custom originated to prevent this calamity. Under the English 
government the practice will probably fall into disuse. I have 
seen one girl of fifteen or sixteen that had not been tattooed, and 
whose agreeable features seemed to show the king’s good taste. 
Their language, possessing a final nasal, assimilates them to tha 
Pwos, and Phayre says : “ These people call themselves Shyou^ 
or Shyu,'' which is another bond of union, for the Pwos call them- 
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selves Sho, The Burmese must have seen something eomtnon to 
the two tribes, when they called the Pwos Meet-khyen, or “ riv- 
er-Khycn/* 

SHAN-KARENS. 

The Shan word for Karen is Yang, softened in Burmese to 
Yen, and hence we hear of several Karen tribes in the Shan 
States north of Mobya, whose names have Yen for the basis.— 
Yens, Yeins, Yen-baus, Ycn-seiks, Black Karens, Toung-yo-thas, 
and Pan^ungs, are different Karen tribes, scattered in the Shan 
States north of Mobya, of whom little more is known than the 
names, 

YEN, OR YEIN. 

A pilgrim priest described to me a tribe of Karens eastward of 
Ava, which he said the Burmese denominated. Yen. They are 
mixed with the Shans, and are much more civilized than the oth« 
er Karen tribes. They are probably the same people as the Yein 
that Mr. Kincaid met in Ava. 

YEN-SEIK. 

The Yen-seik are a civilized tribe of Karens who wear the tu¬ 
nic, and inhabit the Shan States eastward of Ava. 

YINGBAU. 

North of the Red Karens Mr, Tracey, the receiver of custome 
at Toungoo, found a Karen tribe, dressing like Red Karens in 
short pants, that the Burmese call Ying-bau. He found the Ka¬ 
ren women at the pass of Nat-teik, where the road descends from 
the table land into the plains, selling water to travellers. The 
name is very near Thing’-haUf the Burmese pronunciation of 
Siugpho, but they cannot be the same people. 

BLACK KARENS. 

In the Shan country north of Mobya, there is a Karen tribe 
who wear a black dress, and are hence denominated Black Ka¬ 
rens. 

PANDUNG. 

A Shan priest, that I met in the Red Karen country, describ¬ 
ed to me a tribe of Karens, who wear the tunic, that are called 
by the Shans Pandung. 

TOUNG-YO. 

In the interior of the country east of Ava, the water shed is in¬ 
habited by Karens called Toung-yo-tba, or “ Sons of the moun¬ 
tain range.” They are described as very barbarous. 
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KAKHYENS. 

The Kakhyens were first brought to notice by Capt. Hanny. 
** He found Koungtoun, a few miles below Hamo, surrounded by 
a double palisade of bamboos with sharp stakes between them, 
for the protection of the inhabitants against the Kakhyens, a 
tribe occupying the hills to the east, who frequently come down 
in small bodies for the purpose of carrying off cattle. Capt Han- 
nay saw a great number of this tribe at Koungtoun, where they 
barter their riee and cotton for salt and potted hsh, and describes 
them as with few exceptions, perfect savages in their appearance. 
Their cast of countenance forms a singulir exception to the gen¬ 
eral rule, for it is not at all Tartar in its shape, but they have on 
the contrary long faces and straight noses, with a very disagreea¬ 
ble expression about the eyes, which was rendered still more so 
by their lanky black hair being brought over the forehead so as 
entirely to cover it, and than cut straight across on a line with 
the eyebrows,” Mr, Kincaid gave a much more favorable ac¬ 
count of the people, and represented them as a tribe of Karens ; 
but he afterwards identified them with the Singphos, whose lan¬ 
guage is cognate with the Burman and Tibetan, and farther re¬ 
moved from the Karen than the Shan, so that it is difficult to 
make out any connection between the Karens and Kakhyens, 
more than there is between the Karens and Nagas, and the other 
uncivilised tribes on the southern declivities of the Himalaya. 
Mr. Kincaid wrote : “I should observe here that all the tribes 
north of Mogeung are called by the Barmans and Shans Thingbau. 
By the Siamese they are called Singphos, and Thing-bau is the 
same name Bnrmanizcd. Butin reality they are Kakhyens, and 
therefore the Shans and Barmans frequently call them Thing-bau 
Kakhyens. Their language is radically the same ; the dress, 
customs and manners are the same. ” Mr. Robinson, of Assam, 
says of the Singphos : Their language is common to numerous 
tribes occupying all the northern portions of the Burmese empire. 
About one fourth of its vocables are allied to the Burmese, and an 
equal proportion to the dialect of Mauipur. Its intonations are si¬ 
milar to those o/its cognate, the Burmese, and its grammatical con¬ 
struction precisely the same.” 

Since writing the above I see Capt. Yule says: “ The Kakhy¬ 
ens, or Kakoos, as they call themselves, are a wild section of the 
great race of Singphos, and inhabit hilly tracts on both banks of 
the Irrawaddy from Bamo upwards. The language of the Ka- 
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thyecs, according' to ti.e tables of Mr. Brown, at Suddiya, b<r« 
only about 17 per cent, of its words similar to the Karen.” I 
think Mr. Brown has not published any specimens of the Kakhy- 
en language as such, and it is possible after all that Kakhyen is 
not identical with Singpho; and Thing-bau Karen may be used 
by the Burmese, as they use Talaing Karen* and Burmese Ka¬ 
ren, to denote a tribe of Karens connected with the Thing-baus 
or SingphoB. The name, Kakhyen* would seem to indicate that 
the Burmans regarded them as allied to the Khyens. East of 
the Kakhyens Col. Macleod found the tribes of Kakuis and Ka- 
kuas, which are probably variations of the name Kakoos. 

KAMIS. 

The Kamis, or Kumis, or Kimi, or Kemees, or Koomwees, or 
Kbuniis, are a tribe of Aracan, regarded by both Major Phayre 
and Capt. Latter as of the Burmese family ; but their language 
shows the relationship to !)e rather remote. The name Kami is 
their word for man, 

KYANS. 

The Kyans are a small tribe consisting of a single village in 
Aracan. Capt. Latter, the only writer who has described them, 
was in doubt whether to refer them to the Burmese or Bengal 
type. Their language indicates an affinity with the former. 

KOONS. 

The Koons, or KhOns, are a tribe at the head waters of the 
Kola-dan river, beyond the Aracanese boundary, of which little 
more is known than the name. signifies man in Siamese. 

SAK. 

This is a very small tribe,” says Phayre, “ mentioned by 
Buchanan. He calls them Ihoek, that being the Burmese pro¬ 
nunciation of the word, and states that they are the people inha¬ 
biting the eastern branch of the Nauf river, in Aracan, and are 
called by the Bengalis Chatu and Chatumas. Chain is no doubt 
meant for which is^ the name these people now give them¬ 
selves.’* 

MRU. 

This is a tribe in Aracan of which nothing is on record beyond 
a few brief notices by Maj. Phayre.* “ They are now much re¬ 
duced,” he says, ‘‘from their ancient state. They once dwelt orr 
the river Kuladon, and its feeders, but have been gradually driv¬ 
en out by the Kami tribe. They have therefore emigrated ta 
the west, and occupy hills on the border between Aracan and 
Chittagong. The history of the Aracanese kings refers to thie- 


* Journal A. S. Bengal, No. 1, 1853. 
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irihe as already in the country when the Myam*ma race entered it. 
It states also that one of this tribe was chosen king of Aracan 
.about the fourteenth century of the Christian era. The traditions 
recorded in the same work also imply that th% Mrii and Myam* 
ana races are of the same lineage/* 

SHENDOOS. 

The Shendoos, or as they call themselves, Wuma^ have been de¬ 
scribed by Capt. Tickell/ as inhabiting the mountains north of 
Aracan. Tkeir affinities are with the tribes west of Burmah. 

SELUNOS. 

The Selungs, or Salones, are a small tribe inhabiting the is- 
‘lands of the Mergui Archipelago ; and were probably known, by 
report, to the Cireek geographers as Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, 
a name to which they are fully entitled to the present time. I 
once met a large party beneath some casuarinas in a sandy cove 
lifteen miles south of Tavoy Point, but they are rarely seen so 
far north. Their history is soon written, for it contains only 

the short and simple annals of the poor a history of unvaried 
poverty and unmitigated wretchedness. 

Nothing more was heard of them for a dozen years till Capt. 
McLeod, in civil charge at Mergui, having made repeated visits 
to their islands, ani feeling interested in the people, drew the 
Rev. Mr. Kincaid’s attention to them. This gentleman made a tour 
in their Archipelago, and writing from their midst in 1838, he 
'ObservedThe scenery is uncommonly fine and picturesque. 
The ocean on every side, spotted with a thousand green islands 
•and islets, all densely wooded, and of all sizes and forms. Some 
low and very level, others with bold rocky shores, rising into 
mountain ridges. The climate too, must be delightfully pleas- 
sant. One cannot help exclaiming, ‘ this is a beautiful world, ’ 
—* man alone is vile. ’ Those modern infidels who dream, of per¬ 
fection, if they can only wipe out all system of religion, might 
find here a splendid field all cultivated to their hands. I am 
now surrounded by about three hundred souls, men, women and 
children, entirely free from all religion. They have no God, no 
temple, ne priest, no liturgy, no holy day, and no prayers. In 
^heir domestic habits they are free from all conventional rules, 
'They are very poor, too, having no houses, no gardens, no culti¬ 
vated fields, nor any domestic animals, but dogs. I never saw 
such abject poverty, such an entire destitution of all the comforts 
of life.” 

Five or six years subsequent to Mr. Kincaid’s visit, the Rev, 
Mr. Wade directed the attention of the public to the Sellings. 


* Journal A. S. Bengal, No. 3, 1852. 
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Writing from Mergui, while the Commissioner, Major Broadfoot, 
was there, he says : “ I will here record the kindness of our 

Commissioner to the poor Selnngs, a race of people dwelling on 
the islands between ^ferg 1 li and Penang, far below the Karens in 
knowledge and civilization, despised, abused, and robbed by 
Chinese, Malays, and all the surrounding tribes ; whose only 
means of livelihood is fishing, and fabricating a species of mats. 
The Comissioner gave them a supply of rice, did every thing in 
his power to inspire them with confidence, particularly with the 
view of inducing them to learn to read, and gave a thousand 
lupeq^ from his own purse, to aid in reducing their language 
to writing and in the establishment of schools among them.” 

The Rev. Mr. Brayton subsequently paid considerable atteu* 
tion to their language; the Rev. Mr. Stevens, while on a visit to 
Mergui, reduced it to writing; and while Captain H. M. Durand 
held the Commissioncrship of these Provinces, he also felt a deep 
interest in the welfare of the people, as is proved by the fol¬ 
lowing interesting communication to government from his pen 
in 1846. 

“ When proceeding from Mergui to the Pakchan, I gave per¬ 
mission to the Rev. Mr. Brayton, of the American Baptist Mis¬ 
sion, to embark on board the H. Co*s Steamer ‘ Proserpine, ’ and 
on passing the Island of Lampee, he was landed in Marble Is¬ 
land Bay. 

The object of this gentleman^s visit to the island of Lampee 
was of a purely missionary character, with reference to the Salones; 
and 1 took advantage of hia visit to request that he would have 
the goodness to assemble as many of the Salones as could con¬ 
veniently be brought together, in order that on the return of 
the steamer 1 might have an opportunity of communicating 
with them. 

On my return from the Pakchan to Marble Island Bay, I found 
forty Salone boaits assembled. Each boat was said to contain oti 
an average ten individuals, men, women and children. The boats 
were excellent, and the appearance of the people neither so savage 
nor miserable as from their mode of life might have been anticipa¬ 
ted. They were decently clad, and seemed not at all deficient in 
intelligence. The humane exertions of my predecessor to 
induce these people to enter upon a more civilized mode 
of life, and to attempt cultivation, and the formation of villages 
failed; but encouraged by the example of a Salone family from 
one of the islands to the southward of our territosies, the Lampee 
Salones are now meditating the establishment of two small vil¬ 
lages, one of six, and another five houses. The Salone who has 
set the example has cultivated between two and three acres. 
The family state that the islands to the southward of the British 
territories are frequented by Salones in greater numbers than 
those in the Mergui Archipelago, and that some of the southern 
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Salones have taken to cultivation, and form permanent villages. 
The language is the same with that of the Salonos of tlie Mergni 
Archipelago. , 

Although the exertions of my predecessor failed in one respect, 
his liberality and the application of Mr. Rrayton have succeeded 
in another, and a very important particular. Mr. Bray ton hav¬ 
ing acquired some knowledge of the Salone language, has taught 
several of them to read, and there is every probability of his Sa¬ 
lone school being increased during the approaching rains. I for¬ 
ward three copies of the first Salone work, a small primer. 

One of my objects in assembling the Lampee Salones was to 
ascertain whether they had during this dry season been visited 
by Malay boats, their great dread. I was happy to learn that 
these timid unresisting people had duriiig the dry season been 
free from molestation, and carried on their sea slug collections 
undisturbed and successfully. 

Formerly the Salonos paid a tax to government of three rupees 
a boat, but the tax was discontinued by my predecessor, and I 
have not imposed any new one upon them, nor do 1 intend it. 
Their sea slug collection is not unproductive, the slug selling at 
the rate of 30 to the rupee; but with the exception of a few 
mats, the making of which is the S. W. monsoon occupation, 
the slug forms their only wealth; it is caught or rather dug up, 
during the N. E. monsoon, at the period of low water in spring 
tides, and it is from the value of this article in the Mergui 
market that they obtain the means of purchasing rice, salt, and 
clothes. Their food is rice, fish, and shell-lish ; a few hogs are 
also caught and killed by the aid of their numerous dogs, and 
some of the Lampee Salones had fowls with them. When, as 
frequently occurs, the Salones have expended their rice, they 
have resort to a wild root which grows in abundance, and which, 
after much maceration in water, parts with its poisonous matter 
and becomes safe and edible. 

1 have no means of ascertaining or estimating the number of 
Salones in the Mergui Archipelago. Any guess must be a very 
random one. At Lampee, a favorite Salone place of resort, I sup¬ 
pose that instead of forty, with timely warning, nearly one 
hundred boats might have been assembled, but it is their best 
frequented place of wandering. What the forests are to the 
Karens, the sea and the coasts of the islands of the Mergui Ar¬ 
chipelago are to the Salones. The latter having boats, dispense 
with houses altogether, and are therefore still more migratory in 
their habits than the Karens. These are habits which it will re¬ 
quire much time and favouring circumstances to break.'* 

An examination of a small vocabulary of Selung words, col¬ 
lected by Mr. Brayton, proves conclusively that the language is 
of the Malay family, though differing considerably from the 
Malay proper. It is not a little singulaj: to find a people living 
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the Ulands around tlieBe Provinces, with many of tho habits, 
and much pf the character of the South Sea Islanders, and speak< 
ing a branch of the very same language ; for it is well known 
that the Malay, in some of its dialects, is the language of nearly 
all the islands on the sea'-board from Madagascar round eastward 
to the borders of America. From Monsieur Barbe’s specimens 
of the language of the Nicobarians, it would appear that they 
do not enter into this family, and as might be expected, the 
specimens that Symes gives of the language of the Andaman 
islands, shows that they are in no way related to the Selungs. 
Could, we compare the language of the inhabitants of the Anda¬ 
mans with that of the negro tribes inhabiting the interior of 
Malacca and the islands, we might not improbably find as much 
resemblance between them as we do between the languages of 
the Selungs and Malays. 
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DEMONOLOGY. 

When Thales taught that the whole universe is pervaded by spit'-- 
its, he proclaimed both the primitive and the existing faith of all 
India and China. Budhism, and Brahminism, and Mohamedan- 
ism, have been engrafted on this ancient belief. They are not 
recognized as objects of worship, but the people are in the con¬ 
stant habit of offering them food; for they are regarded as they 
were by the western nations of antiquity, as po&sessed with spir¬ 
itual bodies, requiring spiritual food. The wild tribes, which 
have not received the religion of Gaudama, are as strong in this 
primitive faith as were the inhabitants of early Greece. Not on¬ 
ly has every human being a guardian spirit, but every conspicu¬ 
ous object, and every article of utility. The rice which the for¬ 
ester plants, and the axe with which he fells the trees, has each 
its guardian spirit 3 but the most powerful ones, those which in¬ 
spire the most awe, are the spirits of the foaming cataract, the 
hoary headed precipice, the gloomy forest, and the'cloud-clad 
mountain. We call them demons, but they are demons only in 
the signifioation that the Greeks used the word. They are not 
deemed naturally malicious, but owing to the obtusuness of hu¬ 
man vision, the incautious traveller may step on one of these su¬ 
perior beings, as he reclines beneath the tree he watches, or sits 
on the fern-browed and lichen-covered rocks he protects. Then 
is his wrath aroused, and he smites the transgressor, as the angel 
of the Lord did Herod, with sickness and death. They are not 
thought to be gods, but subordinate beings to some greater pow¬ 
er, whose ministers they are, and with whom men have to do ; 
while the supreme Ruler can be approached only by his servants. 
After man had beendtiven out of the presence of God by the 
angel with his flaming sword, it is not remarkable he should 
adopt this belief. It looks like the first form of error that sprung, 
up in the human mind 3 the first weed out of Paradise. 
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The Karens V>elieve that eveiy object of nature has its 
god in the language of the mythologies ; as the god of the «wn ,5 
the god of tike moon, tlic god of the earth, and the god of the ocean. 
Some correspond to the Oreades, the deities of mountains ; others 
to the Dryadcs, the divinities of the woods ; and others to tbe 
Naiades, who presided over streams. These divinities are 
jiosed to reside near the objects over which they preside., ^The 
god of a tree under the tree which he protects, tlie god of a 
moillirjiin on the mountain in his cliarge, and tlie god of the wa¬ 
ters in the particular stream to which he belongs. These beii\gs 
are regarded as coexistent with the objects they "watch. “The 
waters have their lord, writes a Karen^ “ the lands hafe theirt 
lord, the mountains have their lord, the trees have their lord, thci 
bamboos have their lord, the peepuls have their lord, the preci* 
pices have their lord, the seas have their lords ; every individu^ 
thing has its lord ; without its lord, nothing could come into ex¬ 
istence.” Offerings are made to the god of the earth . annually, 
in the middle of the dry season, when the village Pis mal^e a feast, 
and many drink to intoxication. Though devoted ostensibly to the 
god of the earth, the prayers on the occasion show that all the 
principal divinities are intended to be propitiated at the^ Same 
time. 

Before making the offerings, a small bamboo house is built 
in a grove. Seven small fish, a species of bream, are then roasi*^ 
ed with powdered tumeric ; and these, with seven mouthfuls of 
betel and seven plantains, are placed in tfie^ house. Seten wax 
candles are next erected and lighted. This is the offering of one 
cliiss of Karens ; but another, instead of the fish, sacrifice ^ ifcock 
and a hen before the little temple, by cutting off the head, ,The 
blood is made to drop by the steps of the house, and a pAISt is 
rubbed on the posts of the doors. The fo\lls are Qooked, ^ and 
after being put into the house, w’ater is poured out 
ground with the following prayer : “ God of the eartK^'of 
the land, god of the waters, god of the sun, god of the 
god of the trees, god of Mount Thauthie ! [one of the prinei|nil* 
mountains in Toungoo] Come, come, I will feed you with delicioils ■ 
fowls, fat hens, a cock and a hen. We who dwell on this fltr%a% 
in this land, with our dependents, great and small,; may our skiii^ 
be cool, our flesh comfortable. O lords ! put forth your hands, 
1 will wash your hands [pouring out water.] Bat, my lords, 

These gods are supposed to have an innumerable' quantity of 
servants or soldiers in their service, scattered through the forests;* 
smoking gold or silver-stemmed pipes, and armed with swl^rds to 
smite transgressors. These dependents are thought to be the 
departed spirits of persons who have died violei^t deaths. At 
the close of the annual offering to the god of the earth, a part of 
the food is scattered to the four winds for these beings. Se^ 
parate offerings are also made to them. Sometimes on the 
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sometimes a small bamboo ho!i .^0 or temple is built 
m^^tbem under a shady tree, or in a glooiry grove, or on a dan¬ 
gerous precipice. When the offerer brings his oblation, he 
pfays : “ You who died wretched, that wild beasts devoured, or 
were struck by lightning ! Please loose the bands with which you 
IAi‘|e bound the person who has accidentally stepped against your 
wdM, nr spear, or pipe, that he may be freed from pains in the 
bh 6 k,ipaini^ in the side, pains in the liver, or pains in the heart. 
We are^poor blind people that cannot see you, as you see us. 
iMaase turn yourselves away from us.’^ 

* man is atrarded a guardian spirit, whose seat is on the head 
or tfie back of tlfe neck. Its name is the common word for pow¬ 
er, and ite is that which gives power to man. So long as it re- 
tp^ns at its post, the tigers and wild beasts stand in awe, and 
slel^ness dare not approach ; but when it leaps down, some evil 
b(^l|s theyman, and he sickens and dies, unless the guardian 8 pi> 
rit returns; for seven other si irits attend him throughout life, 
who Medged themselves in the presence of God, before his birth, 
to kill Tlwt first said: “ He shall die by the mouth of a ti- 

second: “ Should he escape death from the tiger, he 
shall die hjk sickness.** The third : “ If he recovers from sickness, 
he sb^il^^e drowned.” The fourth: “ If he escapes drowning, he 
shall die by the han^ of man.” The fifth : ‘‘ Should he not be 
^lain, he shall fall down and kill himself” The sixth : “ Should 
be^tot die of his fall, he shall die by coming in contact with some¬ 
thing;:” .Thj| seventh: “If he dies of nothing else, he shall die 
beoioi^ &a«hat reached hi|» allotted period of life.” 

These wirlts, though ^seven, are usually treated as one, and its 
presence is deemed necessary to man’s active and healthy exist¬ 
ence. ^ In sleepfit wanders about, and what it sees are denomina* 
ted d^aitts.. ^^Oftcn, in its wanderings, it is induced by force, or 
solioi^totion fnjm other spirits, to stay away from home ; and then 
the pdtbbii^^ himself more or less unwell, and the absent spirit 
with an offering of food, in the following language : 

! Follow not an evil thing, follow not Satan, fol- 
Vg^ot the kipg of hades, lest thou comcst into trouble. Come 
wpm I ieek> thee, come when 1 call thee. Come, come and dwell 
in Mojiouse. Come, dwell in the family. Come with thy pow- 
come with thy influence, come an d ^w ell at home.” 

Tills spirit is caUed /a, and la is^l^Nate. In Chinese h is 
fate, and also apirit* or mind; and I am inclined to think the 
words of common origin. 

The Burmese have similar ideas of a guardian spMt to those 
posseasedr by the Karens ; but they call it Itik-hya} 91 butterfly, 
and say that at death it eseapes from man in the form of a but¬ 
terfly. *11118 IB precisely what the Greeks said of the Psyche. 
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Among the ancients, when a man expired, a hntterffyiKppemii 
fluttering above, as if rising from the mouth of the d^eaeed.^ 
That the Greeks and the Burmese have here drawn from a com^ 
mon origin, is placed beyond doubt. 

It is ft popular notion in England that persons who* die violent 
deaths haunt the places where they were killed ; mkI the ftftnift 
belief prevails in Buruiuh. Hence when the gates of the new 
ty of Tavoy were erected, some eighty years ago, au eye witneaft 
told me, a criminal was put into each post hole, and the raasftivft 
posts thrown in upon him so that hi« blood gushed up at the 
sides. This dead man's spirit is supposed to become a ^ai that 
will hover around the post, inflicting evil on all who eome near 
and give him oflence; uiid in this contribute to the defence the 
gate. 

It is on this principle that the images of Nats* and men-eftt‘in|^ 
inon’^ters are placed in, and around sacred Hudhist enclosures^ 
They are placed there not as objects of worship, but as the repre* 
sentatives of the beings which have the charge of the sacred relies 
enshrined, and w'hich will inflict punishment on any attempt at 
sacrilege. 

The Karens are strong believers in what is now denomhiftted 
spiritualism, but which was anciently called necromancy. 
believe that the spirits of the dead are ever abroad on the eartbu 

• The Karens believe that the spirits ot the dead arh ever abroad 
on the earth. ‘‘ Children and grandchildren !" said fhe Elders,. 

the dead are among us. Nothing separates us from them but a 
white veil. They are here, but vro see them not.’* Other genera of 
spiritual beings are supposd to dwell also on earth ^ and a few gift¬ 
ed ones, mediums^ in modern lantjuage, have eyes to see into the 
spiritual world, and power to hold converse with p^irticular spirits. 
One man told my assistant—he professed to believe in Christiani¬ 
ty, but was not a member of the church—that when going to 
Matah on a certain occasion, he saw on the way a company ojf 
evil spirits encamped in booths. The next year, when he passed 
the same waVy he found they had built a village, at their former 
encampment. They had a chief over them, and he had built 
himself a houoe, larger than the rest, precisely on the model of 
the teacher’s without, but within divided by seven white curtains 
into as many apartments. The whole village v as encircled by a 
theval de frise of dead men’s bones. At another time, he saw 
an evil spirit that had built a dwelling near the chapel at Matah, 
and was engaged with a company of dependents in planting point¬ 
ed stakes of dead men’s bones all around it. The man call^ out 
to the spirit: “ What do you mean by setting down so many 
stakes here V* The spirit was silent, but he made his followers 
pull up a part of the stakes. 
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. individual had a familiar spirit that he consulted, and 

With which he conversed ; but on hearing the gospel he professed 
to become conveited and had no more communication with hU 
spirit. It had left him, he said ; it spoke to him no more. Af¬ 
ter a protracted trial, 1 baptized him. I watched his case with 
interest, and for several years he led an unimpeachable Christian 
life ; but on losing his religious zeal, and disagreeing with some 
of the church members, he removed to a distant village, where 
he could not attend the services of the Sabbath ; and it was soon 
after reported, that he had communications with his familiar 
spirit again. I sent a native preacher to visit him. The man 
said he heard the voice which had convers^^d with him formerly, 
but it spoke very differently. Its language was exceedingly plea¬ 
sant to hear, and produced great brokeniiess of heart. It said : 

Love each other. Aot righteously, act uprightly,” with other 
exhortations such as he had heard from the teachers. An assis¬ 
tant was placed in the village near him, when the spirit left him 
again, and ever since he has maintained the character of a consis- 
^nt « hristiau. 

Several years ago, while preaching in a grove near a "willage 
of heathen Pwos, a man fell down in the midst of the sermon, 
in what 1 thought to be an epileptic fit ; but after the service, I 
was told the man was not sick, but had a familiar spirit, and 
lhat the spirit had come upon him to forbid all the people to 
listen to me, for I preached falsehood. I visited him while under 
the influence of the spirit, and heard him sing out his denuncia¬ 
tions against those that should receive the gospel, like one half 
irautic, while his wife stood over him with a light, for it was 
4toid he would die if left without one. The man was subsequent¬ 
ly Converted, became a useful assistant, and was ordaiued and 
settled over a church within the last two or three years. He 
told me he could not account for his former exercises, but that 
it certainly appeared to him as if a spirit spoke, and he must 
tell what was communicated. He has not, so far as I am aware, 
bad any communication ?kith the unseen world, since he first pro¬ 
fessed faith in Christ. 

The principal use to which spiritualism is applied among the 
Karens, is to cure diseases. When a person is sick, he sends to 
one of the nudium$^ to know the cause of the disease, and the- 
method of cure. Sometimes be is told tlie complaint is produced 
by witchcraft. One man, who was said to be su£feriug from 
witchcraft, was brought to Tavoy, and the missicnaries obtained 
for him the best medical md, but he died. His disease was wa¬ 
ter in the cavity of the viscera, and to convince the Karens that 
the man died from natural causes, they were called in to the 
p09t mortenn examination. When they saw the water, they said ; 
** Before, wc only suspected it, but now we know he died from 
witchcraft,, for there is the water that was put into him by ei^- 
chantment !’* Some may smile at the obtuseness of the Karens« 
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but I have met with people at hom3 of a like mental capacftj, 
when endeavoring to correct their views of missionary matters. 
Logic goes for nothing, an4 &cts fur very little, when people do 
not wish to be convinced. 

The Karens believe that a witch has power to put any sub¬ 
stance that she sets before her, as a bit of glass, or stone, or iron, 
or a piece of flesh, or a cup of water, into the body of another, 
however distant that person may be, and thus produce a disease 
that shall end in death. In one instance that came to my know* 
ledge, the wizard was pointed out, and two of the friends of the 
sick went and killed him in open day. Sometimes the medium 
jlays the disease is produced by the spirits of the deceased pa¬ 
rents, and they must be propitiated by the whole familj being 
called together from their scattered homes, however distant, and 
a sacriflce offered to the manes. At other times the disease is 
attributed to the guardian spirits of the forest or mountains, the 
the rocks or the rivers, to whom bloodless offerings are directed 
to be made. 

Karen spiritualism often shows itself in the importance the 
people attach to dreams. In the early years of my missionary life, 
the Karens would frequently come to me with their remarkable 
dreams, to which they attributed great importance; but the 
mode of interpretation I pursued, soon relieved me of that 
annoyance. Since resigning the editorial charge of the Karen 
periodical, I have observed one of these dreams in its columns, 
in a letter from an assistant He writes that one of the Chris¬ 
tians in the church of his charge dreamed : He saw a person 
like a teacher, with golden-ruby cylinders in the lobes of his ears, 
and robed in glorious clothing, who said to him ; ^ I am an angel 
of heaven, and have come down from heaven, because the Ohris- 
tians here are not united. I come to communicate to them this 
stanza of a hymn : 

‘ The great house post, united together we erect; 

Let the branches be united, the leaves united. 

By combination we set up the great house post; 

Let the branches go together, the leaves together. 

The great house post has a shadow [t. s. it is a figure,] 

Sing up in health and prosperity. 

* Before you go up into the meeting-house to worship,* contin¬ 
ued the angel, * sing these three couplets, and then go in. If 
you sing these three couplets at the foot of the meeting-house 
steps, and then go up to meeting, you will afterwards live in 
harmony with each other. Tell this tcrall the disciples.’* The 
assistant writes to know whether the dream be good or bad. It 
will be readily seen, that if we give place in the slightest degree 
to this spiritualism, we shall soon have to neglect the teaching 
lof the bible altogether. It will be superseded by new reve¬ 
lations ; the result to which spiritualists in America have already 
arrived. 
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Mr. Van Meter writing, in a recent communication from Bat* 
eein, of tbe irregularities in the church, says: The most seri¬ 

ous case is in a strong tendency of a formerly substantial church 
member to the views and practices of the * spiritualists.* He 
pretends that communications are made to him by angels, and 
especially by Tway Poh, his former pjistor, who died in 1853.” 
It is no new thing with the Karens, but one of their old errors ; 
and the most difficult to eradicate that 1 ever had to grapple 
among them. 

“ Spiritualism,” writes Mr. Knowlton, “ appears to bo no new 
thing in China. I was informed of a woman in Chusan, who will 
cause things to move about the room, or to be thrown upon per¬ 
sons she dislikes ; and who will light candles without having any 
apparent connection with them. A man also visited me a short 
time since from a place in the interior, about eighty miles from 
Ningpo, who said he was from a company of nersons who are 
followers of a man who will write without exercising his own will 
at all. He is supposed by his followers to possess the spirit of a 
deceased person ; and that this person makes communications 
through his hand which mortals in this life cannot know. They 
have left the established religions and formed a society of their 
own, and built a tenmle quite unlike the heathen temples, where 
some three hundred worship. 

'I’here is nothing in these views of the spirit world peculiar to 
the Karens. Much is common to the demonology of the Chinese, 
and with unimportant variations, the whole may be traced in the 
Greek and Roman mythologies. Socrates with his good and bad 
demon, sacrificing a cock to Esculapius, would be regarded as 
very orthodox by the heathen Karens; but Greece on the West, 
and Burmah on the East, have undoubtedly derived their systems 
from a common origin in Central Asia; the birthplace of both 
truth and error, as well as of Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

Feticism, or making offerings to stones, holds a prominent 
place among the Bghais, though rarely found among the southern 
Karens. The play of colours seen in a precious stone, they 
deem the movements of the spirit that inhabits it. Every house 
among the Bghais has one or more stones as its household gods, 
to which blood offerings are occasionally made. When asked 
“ why 1” the reply is, “ if we do not give it blood to eat, it will 
eat us.” There are two classes of stones, one of which are called 

Paddy stones,” aud offerings are made to them to obtain a good 
crop; and I find in an account of the Loochoo kingdom, just 
published, that the pe(^le there worship stones to propitiate 
the gods of grain,” so the practice probably came to the Karens 
by the way of China. Other stones are preserved because they 
are supposed to be animated by benevolent spirits, which some¬ 
times prove to be evil ones. “ When my father died,'^ 8*ys a 
young man writing at my side,” my mother said the stone we had 
in our family was not good, and bid me throw it away, which I 
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did $ but it had power to come back again, for in a few weeks it 
was f mud in its old place, with two other small ones with it/" 
The stones are of all descriptions—garnets, rock crystal, chalce¬ 
dony, cornelian, agate, onyx, and I have seen large boulders of 
alternate thin layers of clayslate and sandstone exalted to the 
dlTinity. 

Among all the Karen tribes, 1 find stories exist which are told 
from father to son, some of which I fancy are of Hindu origin. 
They call them poos^ which may be the same word as poorana^ 
the Hindu name of these myths. For example, God, or Yuwa, 
says one story, had a brother called Segu, in one dialect, Shiewu 
in another, and from a third tribe 1 learn, what the others did not 
know, that this Shiewu has an extra eye in bis forehead. 'Phis 
proves that Siva is intended. After Yuwa had created the world 
he and his brother agreed to walk around it. Each one started 
ill opposite directions, but when they met on the opposite side of 
the earth they did not know each other, and a fight ensued. Yu¬ 
wa proving too strong for his antagonist, Siewu was thrown un¬ 
der the earth and condemned to bear it on his shoulder, as Atlas 
is depicted in our mythologies. When^one shoulder is tired, he 
shifts it to the other, and hence the cause of eartliq^uakea. 

-^ 

BUDHISM. 

AH things are unreal.” This the Budhists propound as an 
AXiotn, and on it, all their philosophy is based. Th^y have no 
Cetm with which to properly designate matter. Rnpa^ form, or 
appearance, which includes matter, and is often equivalent to it 
in our usage of the word, embraces everything that is cognizable 
to the senses, including organized as well as unorganized matter, 
without distinction It is treated as a unity, and the nearest 
English word, with which it can be appropriately rendered, is 
idea. Its origin is attributed to the consciousness, and is there¬ 
fore wholly subjective, having no objective existence whatever. 

Twenty-eight principal ideas are enumerated as including all 
other ideas. Five are the ideas of earth, of water, of fire, of air, 
Bnd of space. Five are the ideas of the organs of sense—seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. Five more are the ideas 
of the external objects of the senses—visibility, sound, odor, 
flavor, and targibility. Two are the ideas of womanhood and 
manhood, 'ihree are the ideas of speech, of giving and re eiving 
information through gestures and bodilj^impressions, and of vita¬ 
lity. Eight more, which complete the whole, are the ideas of 
division, of aggreption, of extension, of hardness arid softness, 
of heaviness and lightness, of a capability for various purposes, 
of decay, and of impermanenoy. All things are supposed to be 
included in these ideas, visible and invisible, human and divine. 
Their existence is the present world, their absence Nigbaa. In 
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dreams, maa does and suffers as %v!ien awalce, and thinks all real, 
but he awakes and finds the whole a delusion. So life is anothef 
stratum of dreams, below which is the «3;reat primitive nucleus of 
Ni^^ban—the grand reality, the true waking state in which man 
discovers that life is as unreal as a juggler’s trick. 

Conciousness, in which these ideas originate, is characterized 
as “ that which knows perceptions and conception,” and consists 
of eighty-nine diff rent states or minds. The mind is represented 
as sitting supreme, and receiving repoi-ta from the organs of the 
senses—perceptions of sight, from the faculty of seeing ; of sound 
from tlie hearing ; of odor, from the smelling ; of flavor, from the 
taste ; of contact, from the feeling ; and cotmeptious of things 
thought on, from the intellect, which holds, in the system, the 
place of a sixth sense. 

These eighty-nine minds, or states of the consciousness, are 
divided into four classes Those influenced by passion, those in¬ 
fluenced by i<leas or external objects, and those influenced by a 
desire of deliverance from all sublunary things, corresponding to 
heavenly-miiidedness in the (’hristian system. All wicked minds 
are contained in the first class, and the most important of the 
virtuous minds are found in the last class. A person with the 
latter state of the consciousness, possesses the eight characteristics 
of the 'vay to deliverance. He has right opinions, right inten¬ 
tions, right language, right actions, supports life in a right way, 
has a right dilligence, a right caution, and maintains right 
doctrines with imperturbation. In these spiritual minds, there w 
exemption from doubt. Nothing is more essential to practical 
Budhism than faith. Some measure of passion and worldly- 
mindedness is compatible with the existence of this higher state, 
but implicit confidence in the truth of the system cannot be dia* 
pensed with. 

The cause of consciousness is said to be conception, whtcll 
owes its existence to delusion, or iguoranc, the primary cause of 
all things, while the effect of consciousnesss is idea, perception^ 
contact, sensation and desire. Fifty-two emotions, and what we 
denominate intellectual faculties, are enumerated under one cap¬ 
tion, which are attributed to combined iafliience of conception 
and sensation. Fourteen of these are characterized as emotions 
destitute of virtue, and are ignorance, folly or sin, shamelessness 
in sin, fearlessness in sin, disquietude of mind, desire or cove¬ 
tousness, erroneous belief, pride, anger, envy, anxiety, sluggish¬ 
ness of intellect, sluggish affections, doubt and selfishness. 
Nineteen are denominated approved emotions, which are compla* 
cency in righteousness, circumspection, shame of sin, fear of sin 
or conscience, as some understand the term, freedom from cove¬ 
tousness, freedom from anger, equanimity, tranquility of the 
afieotionsj tranquility of mind, tenderness of the affections, tea^ 
derness of mind, meekness of the affections, meekness of mind, 
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fitness of the affections, fitness of mind, correct habits of the 
afiections, correct habits of mind, rectitude of the affections, and 
rectitude of mind. Three are denoted emotions of rest, inclina* 
tioDS for good words,* for good deeds, for supporting life on right 
principles. Two embrace love to others, favor or mercy, and re¬ 
joicing in others* prosperity. As ignorance is synonymous with 
sin, and the parent of ail evil; so knowledge is placed at the 
head of virtuous emotions, as the source of the whole. 

The remaining thirteen are intellectual f.iculties, an ! are in 
the order enumerated : contact, sensation, perception, inclination, 
purpose, faculty for living, refiection, thought, reai^on, j udgment 
resolution, delight and will. 

The philosophy of Budhism is the religion of Budhism. The 
long stolid cosmogonies, that have been so often put forth 
for the Budhist religion, are no more Budhism than geography is 
theology. Two are taught in the books, differing from each 
other as much as the Ptolemaic system of astronomy differs from 
the Copernican ; but the essential doctrines of Budhism are no 
more affected by them, than (’hristianity is by the conflicting 
theories of geologists. A few reject the worship of idols altoge¬ 
ther, yet they are as strong Bu^lliists as the most zealous idola¬ 
ters. To be a Budhist, is to believe in the philosophy of being, 
as indicated in the preceding paragraphs, that true happines is 
not found in any state of body or mind, that existence is a cala¬ 
mity, and that the only desirable object is the extinction of be¬ 
ing, or Nigban, where there is deliverance from ideas and con¬ 
sciousness. To be a pious Budhist, is, in accordance with this 
belief, to remain unaffected by the objects with which he is sur¬ 
rounded, to deny himself everything that indulgent nature craves 
beyond the bare necessaries of life, and to cry out day and night: 
“ All things are transitory, productive of unhappiness, and un¬ 
real ;*’ or in the language of Coheleth : “ Vanity of vanities, 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

A change of heart is as essential to salvation in Buddhism, as 
in Christianity, and since the change is usually produced under 
the preaching of a Budha, whenever the Budhist prays, he 
prays that he may meet with a Budha in the future transmigra¬ 
tions. Gaudama is represented in the books as a very powerful 
preacher, great numbers being converted to Rahandas, or per¬ 
fected saints certain of going to Nigban, under his discourses. 
His most famous sermon, and the only complete one I find on re¬ 
cord, is one preached at Gaya, in Magudha, on ** a fiat rock at the 
top of a hill, which resembles the canopy of an elephant s how- 
dah.” The little mountain of the isolated rock,** mentioned by 
Fabian, the Chinese traveler in the fourth century, was probably 
the tame place. It was addressed to one thousand mendicant fri¬ 
ars, all of whom were converted to Rahandas, at its close. It is 
written in Pali verse, and not being, either in matter or manner. 
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on the model of modem sermonizing, a literal translation is her© 
given, to show what preaching was in India in the days of DanioL 

Mendicants ! All bum. 

And what all. Mendicants I 
The eve burns, form burns, 

The faculty of seeing burns, 

The contact of visible impressions burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the eye, 

Whether pain or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasurcless sensation bo produced, 

Tiiat also burns. 

Uy what docs it burn ? 

By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
hy tlie fire of folly, it burns ; 

By birth, by age, by death, 

By apprehension, by lamentation, 

By pain, by mental anguish, 

By the infirmities of age, :t burns. 

The oar burns, sound burns, 

The faculty of hearing burns, 

The contact of audible impressions burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the ear, 

Whether pain or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasurcble sensation be produced, 

That also burns, 

r)y what does it burn ? 

J^y the fire of desire, by the hre of transgression. 

By th(3 fire of folly, it burns: 
liy birth, by age, by death, 
liy apprehension, by lamentation, 

By pain, by mental anguish, 

. By the infirmities of ago, it burns. 

The nose burns, odor burns, 

The faculty of smelling burns, 

The contact of impressions of odor burns. 

Every cause which ijroduces contact with the nose, 

Whether pain, or pleasure, ^ 

A painless or a pleasurel'e'Ss sensation bo 2 )roduced, 

That also burns. 

By what does it burn ? 

By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 

By the fire of folly, it burns : 

By birth, by ag^-, by death, 

By apprehension, by lamentation, 

By pain, by mental anguish, 

By the infirmities of age, it burns. 

The tongue bums, flavor burns, 

The faculty of tasting burns, 

The contact of impressions of flavor bums, 

Every cause which produces contact with the tongue. 

Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or .a pleasureless sensation be produced, 

That also burns. 


o 
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By what does it bum I 

By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgressiof)^ 
hy the fire of folly, it biirna ; 

By birth, by age, by death, 

By apprehension, by lanientatioUy 
By pain, by mental anguish, 

By the infirmities of age, it burns- 

'J'lio body burns, tangibility burns, 

The faculty of feeling bun s, 

The contact of tangible impressions bums, 

Every cau^e v/hich produce.-i contact with the bodjv 
Wliether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleaauieless sensation be produced,, 

That a!fc.o burns. 

By what does it burn 1 

By the fire of desire, by the five of transgression, 

]iy the lire of folly, it hums : 

By birtJi, by age, i)y death, 
l^y apprehcasi(»n, bv lameutalion, 

By pain, ])y inMilal anguish, 

By the iuluuiilk’fj of age, it burns. 

The intellect hums, the objects of the inteUect bum,. 

The faculty of Ibinkiug burns. 

The contact of incufid impressions burns. 

Every cause which produces contact with the intellect^ 
'Whotliei* pain, or pK-asuro, 

A painless or a pleasurelcss sensation bo produced,- 
That also burns. 

By what docs it burn 1 

By the lire of <lesiio, by llie firo of transgression,. 

By 11 10 lire of folly, it burns ; 

By birth, by ago, by death, 

By aiiprchcirduu, by lamentation, 

By paiii, by mental anguish. 

By the infiriniticw of ag;, it burns. 

Mi ndicauis ! By this, the young saint. 

Under the iiifliicuceof perception, 

Is impciturbablo in the eye, 

Is iiijperturbable in the presence of form, 

Is jinpcrturbable in seeing, 

Is importui bahle under the contact of visional impressioQSc^ 
Any cause which produces contact with the eyt>, 

Wliether pain, or iileasuro, 

A painless or a plcasiireless sensation be produced, 

III that also, he is imperturbable. 

He is impci turbablo in the ear, 

He is imperturbable in sound, 

He is imperturbable in hearing, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of audible impressions 
Any cause,which protluces contact with the ear, 

Whether pain, or pleasure, , 

A painless or a plcasureless sensation be produced, 
la that also, he is imperturbable. 
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He Is imperturbable in the nose, 

He is imperturbable in odor, 

He is imperturbable in smelling, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of impressions of odor : 
Any cause which produces contact with the nose, 

Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 

In that also, he is imperturbable. 

He is imperturbable in the tongue. 

He is imperturbable in ftavor, 

He is imperturbable in tasting, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of impressions of flavor 
Any cause which produces contact with the tongue, 

Whether .p«iin or pleasure, 

A painless cr a pleasurelcss sensation be produced. 

In that also he is imperturbable. 

He is imperturbable in the body, 

He is imperturbable in tangibility, 

He is imperturbable in feeling, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of bodily impressions 
Any cause which produces contact with the body, 

Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced. 

In that also, he is imperturbable. 

He is imperturbable in the iiitolleot, 

He is imperturbable in the objects of intellect, 

He is imperturbable in thinking, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of mental impressions: 
Any cause which produces contact with the intellect. 

Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 

In that also, ho is imperturbable. 

Being imperturbable, there is no desire, 

Being no passion, there is freedom fi‘om sin, 

He is beatified into beatitude. 

There is knowledge : 

Births are exhausted, 

Religious duties are completed, 

What ought to be done is finished, 

^Nothing more remains ” 
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Comparative philology is a science which, ji^iging from it»> 
progress during the lasjt half century, is dc9'^m^3d to settle the 
question of the unity of the human race on iinmutab'c grotiud y 
and to do more for general history than all the books of lihtrope 
and the manuscripts of Asia together. Fifty years agOy there 
was a wide abyss between the western woi*ld and India, but 
comparative philology has become the railway of history, uniting 
the nations } and Berlin and Benares are pro*xiinate neighbors. 

A comparison between the etymologies^ of Johnson and Web¬ 
ster shows something of the progress t!w,t has been already 
achieved, but Webster, though rich in his illustrations from the 
Arabic, rarely advances beyond the Indus, and never crosses tho 
Brahmaputra. The great English lexicographer of the next cen¬ 
tury will probably lead the student into the laud of lian, and 
among the Jndu-Chinese nations. Fire is traced by Webster 
through the various European tongues ; but he might have found 
equally striking resemblances in China, where it is fan ; or in 
Siam, where it is fai; or in Pegu, whore it is jmi'int ; or in Bur- 
mah, where it is m% ; or in the Karen jungle, where it is me and 
me-H. So ue.me iSf in Chinese, ming; in Barman, wdma and 
f/^wc / ill Karen, ining and ml ; and in Talaing, yema. Fly is, in 
Chinese, ; in Karen,; in Barman, pyan ; and in the Tavoy 
dialect, plan. The substtuitivo verb which has s for its radical 
consonant in the Indu-European langiingos, is skee, in Ciiiuese ; 
5/11,111 Burmuii; and in the Tavoy dialect, Af, which allies it 
with the Pali root Aw, from which the present and future teiis 3 s> 
'.'f ilio verb to be are often formed. 

Geology reads lectures on the ancient history of the earth* 
philology on the ancient religion of its inhabitants When I 
look at the strata on which my house is built, I have the natural 
history of luy villa before historic times, and when I examine 
the roots of my vernacular tongue, I have a treatise on theology 
written by my ancestors, it may be before the art of writing had 
been discovered. 

The village chuicliyard is denominated a cemetery. On ex¬ 
amination, I find this woid signifies a sleeping-place, and that it 
could have been adopted only with the belief that the dead sleep 
to wake lo life again. The history of the word shows that it 
cannot be traced back beyond the Christian era, nor among na¬ 
tions that have not embraced Chiistiaiiity. The inference, tlien, 
is legitimate, that my ancestors, when they adopted the word, 
held Christian views in relation to the state of the dead. 
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When the Jews say adam, designating man or mankind in ge¬ 
nera}, Adam, the first man, with his formation by God from 
the dust of the ground is aag\:e8ted. When the Sanskrit 
and Pali-8i>eaking tribes of lotiia say manu ska, a common term 
for man, the word they use proves that they regard men as the 
descendants of Manu, for Manu is a proper name, and sha a par¬ 
ticle affixed to form patronimics. The word, whenever uttered, 
suggests not the true history of creation, as Adam does, but the 
fable in the Pali and Sanskrit books connected with Manu. 
'I'his myth says that Manu was the son of Ifrahm, through wlioin 
he created tlie world ; and again, that he was a piDUs king be¬ 
fore the flood, to whom it was revealed that a deluge would des¬ 
troy the face of the earth, and who was directed to enter a large 
vessel that was prepared for him, and into which he waa to lead 
seven saints, together with pairs of all brute animals^ It is fur¬ 
ther stated, that after the flood, he repeated the sacred books to 
mankind, and gave them that code of laws which still goes by 
his name, as the laws of Menu, and which are of supreme au¬ 
thority with the natives all over India. This is manifestly a 
distorted tradition of Noah, who is thus suggested to them as 
the first of the race, whenever they speak of man. The English 
word man, is the same as tlie Hindu word, proving that our an¬ 
cestors, before the dispersion of nations, had the same faith that 
the ancient Hindus had. Our word man, is memch in Gorman, 
nearly identical with the Sanskrit mannsha, while with our Teu¬ 
tonic ancestors, it was manu, precisely the name of the Hindu 
lawgiver, to whom, according to Tacitus, they ascribed a tradi¬ 
tion like the one now found in the Pali and Sanskrit books. 
Manu, the Teutons said, was the sou of God, and he had three 
sons, identifying him again with Noah, and the god to wliom 
they attributed his parentage, this tradition represented as 
springing from the earth, which existed before him. These fa¬ 
bles, which Roman writers show our fathers believed many cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era, are received truths in Burmah at 
the present time. 

PALL 

When I reached Burmah, and opened the Budhist sacred Pali 
books, I was astonished to find them abounding in words com¬ 
mon to the English language, for at that period, Bopp's researches 
had not yet risen above the literary horizon. These words, too, I 
observed, were the roots cf the language, not the derivatives, 
and constituted the most aucien: part of the tongue. Tlie inqui¬ 
ry at once arose, whence came this Pali language, which in its 
original ground-form must have been spoken by my ancestors ? 

1 found that Pali was a di decc of the Sanskrit, which was spoken 
from the Ganges to the Indus, when Alexander invaded India, 
three centuries before our era; and that it has been preserved as a 
dead language in the sacred books of the Sudhists, as its nearly 
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related dialect, the Sanskrit, has been in the Brahminical books. 
Ill tracing it back through its dialects, we are led into Cashmere, 
after leaving the valley of the Ganges to the head waters of the 
Indus ; for the- Cashmeree is a branch of the Sanskrit. Westward 
are Afghanistan and Beloochistan, where dialects of the same 
tongue are still spoken; while coins of the ancient kings of Bactria, 
a kingdom north-west of Cabul, with Pali inscriptions, abound 
in the cabinets of Indian and European numismatologists. The 
Arabs have pushed their conquest and their language to a consi¬ 
derable extent into Persia, the next country in order; but the 
Zend and Pehlevi, the ancient languages of Persia and Media 
beyond, are cognate with l*ali and Sanskrit. Knobel says that 
the identity of the Biblical Madai^ the son of Japheth, and the 
classical Mydoi, or Modes, cannot be doubted—“ kitmi nic/it 
gnwrifdt werden/* Polybius says that the Medes dwelt in the 
ni^dle ef Asia. By Herodotus, and other ancient writers, they 
are called Arioi, or Ariaiis, a name given to a large family of 
mankind dwelling at the sources of the Oxus and Araxes, be¬ 
tween the head waters of the Tigris and the Indus, with the 
Caspian Sea to the north, and the ilindoo-kooch on the south¬ 
east. To this wide land I trace, by a connected chain, the Pali 
tongue, without a single broken link, from Burmah; and back 
from the nineteenth century of the t'Jhristian era, to the age 
before the birth of Peleg—four thousand years ago. But hero 
the track is lost. Though well-marked up to this point, we can 
proceed no further. 

Our next inquiries are concerning our Saxon ancestors ; and 
Kuobel makes it very clear that the Saxons derive both their 
origin and their name from Askenas the son of Corner, and 
grandson of Japheth. Their own traditions made them to have 
grown up with their tirst king, Aschanes, by a fountain in a 
green forest. With this agrees Jewish tradition, which repre¬ 
sents Askemis as the father of the German nations. They are 
traced back by historical tradition, from Germany and Scandina¬ 
via, from the ilhine and Danube, into Asia and the regions be¬ 
yond the Caucasus, to precisely the same localities where we left 
the Pali speaking tribes. But not quite two-thirds of our lan¬ 
guage is Saxon. Nearly one-third is of Latin origin, and one- 
twentieth Greek. It is so well known that these nations and 
their tongues had their origin in Central Asia, that it is not 
necessary to more than allude to the fact here. The English 
language, then, though composed of so many heterogeneous ma¬ 
terials from the various European languages, ancient and modern. 
Is really homogeneous, all its parts proceeding from the common 
language spoken in the family of Japheth, before the dispersion 
of nations ; and to the same souree we have traced the Pali and 
Sanskrit. 

Japheth must have spoken a very copious language, having 
many synonymous words to designate the same thing; but his 
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children appear to have acquired the habit of using one or two 
only, neglecting the, rest; and different children made a differ¬ 
ent selection, so that when they sepirated into clans, the word 
in use was the only one known to their descendants, and tho others 
became foreign to the language. 

Thus Japheth, speaking of the earth, won] I sometimes say, 
irct, sometimes dhara, and sometimes The father of the 

Ten tonic tribes ado])ted ira, which assumed ultimately the form 
of the Kiiglish earth. The ancestor of the Latins used dhara^ 
which his descendants mo(lifie<l to terra ; while the Greeks took 
making it gni^ or ge. So in Chinese and Talaiiig, earth is ti, 
and in Karen ghau-kho. After these words had lived separate 
strangers to each other for many centuries, not to say thousands 
of years, radiating as fron a center, the mole n English appears, 
gathers up the fragments at the circjimfereiice, and brings them 
together again; as u convex lens converges the divorcing i\iy* of 
the sun to a focus. The Latin word frrrrt has been naturalized 
in terraqueous, t<u’restrial, terrace, and other words ; while the 
Greek ge is anglicized in geography, geometry, geoiiastic, and 
numerous other terms. 

This is a single instance from a multitude that might bo easily 
produced. Manusk, man in English ; nara, aner in Greek ; and 
vara, a heroic man, Latin vir ; all existed, with other syuoujmies, 
in the original language, nncl have all been adopted into English.— 
In Taking, m<in is mnik ; in Chinese, nan ^y nyningy lang ; in 
Karen, nyav,^ yau, ya^ lait, and in Burnian, loo. 

Tad is the Celtic word for father, pater the Latin. Both 
exist in Sanskrit and Pali— tata or taty and patara or patar ^ 
both have a place in English, as dad and dady^ pa and paternal ; 
and both are found in Karen, ta being used by some of the 
Bghais, and pa by the Sgaus. 

Luna is the basis of the name for the moon all over the West, 
and it is equally so in the East. In Tibetan, the moon is 
z/a ; in Burmese,^ la ; in the Karen, la ; and in Shan, leu. 

Illustrations may be also drawn fr*un the pronouns wayan, nOy 
and amhe —all signifying we in San.skrit and Pali, the first drop¬ 
ping the last syllable is the English we, and Bghai-Karen wa; tla 
second the Latin rios, and the third Is of common origin with the 
Greek hemeis. Yuyan you, vo vos, and limhe yumeis, corres¬ 
pond precisely with the preceding, and the first syllable of the 
latter is the Karen iliUy you. 

The same feature is exhibited by the verbs. The Sanskrit-^ 
and Pali ad is the parent of the Blnglish eat and the Latin edo 
while buja is identical with the Greek phago, which has been 
brought into English in such compounds as authropaphagi; and 
in Karen there are a and aly and ang related to the first; and 
in Burmese cha allied to the second. 
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It was a Ia:w in the Celtic language to change the initial con¬ 
sonant of a word, when it was a mute, according to the relation 
it bore to other words, from smooth to aspirate, from aspirate to 
flat, and from flat to nasal. Thus the word fur father was tad, 
or thad^ or da^/, or nhad ; and the word for broad was pen^ 
7 )/iew, or or mlien. The same law distiiignished different 
dialects, the change of mute not designating a different relation 
in the word to other words, but the same relation in different 
dialects. Thus the Gieeks used the smooth mute and said pur, 
the Teutons the aspirate and saidjire, the Pali and Sanskrit¬ 
speaking tribes the flat mute, saying barhi -or varhi^ and the Tar¬ 
tar nafions the nasal, saying mi, Hore again these different forms, 
which have lived apart since the days of Peleg, are many of 
them brought together in modern English. Thus the smooth 
mute of pad is found in pedestrian, pedestal, and several 
other words, as well as the aspirate fi)rm of foot and its 
derivatives. So we have the aspirate of frater in fraternal and 
fraternity, as well as the flat mute in brother. In like manner 
there is the nasal of tlie Pali f(na^ Greek gnomic in the English 
know, and the smooth niuto in ken^ common in English poetry, 
and in colloquial Scotch. 

So the Karen thenya has the nasal, and the Burmese kyuon, 
the smooth mute. 

It is probable that the same words were heard pronounced with 
these difteront mutes in the spoken language on tho heighta of 
Iran before the dispersion of tlio tribes, and that these differ¬ 
ences of dialect did not originate with the tribes which adopted 
them, hut were selected from the common language, as we have 
seen different roots were. 

It is manifest that in tho common language, there wore dis¬ 
tinct words corresponding to the Pali and Sanskrit varhi, and 
agni ; t^iat the ancestors of the Latins selected the latter, and 
modified it to vjnis, from which we have igoip and other words; 
it is highly probable, then, tnat the variou^ forms of the other 
word pur and varhi existed together. This is made the more 
certain from the usage of living languages in Eastern Asia, where 
nothing is more common than to find the same word pronounced 
with different mutes. For instance, the word for a ghost, in Bur¬ 
mese, has often the aspirated mute, and ia then pronounced 
fphouky but as frequently it has tho flat mute and is pronounced 
ihouk. To be hot is pu with the smooth mute, but when the 
root is repeated, the flat mute is used as pu-hu, hot, hot, t.e., 
wery hot. The name of the Burmese is usually pronounced Ba- 
ma with the flat mute, but is written with the nasal mya~ma. In 
<this way a multitude of words in the Burmese books are written 
•by different authors with different mutes ; and so far as they are 
•concerned, different authors may be said to write in different 
dialects. 
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It appears to be a general law in monosyllabic as well as poJy- 
ayllabic languages, that whenever a chauge of dialect occurs, tbare 
shall t )0 a change of mutes. The changes bf Sgau-Karen and 
PwO'Kareii, in the mutes, are parallel, to a great extent, to 
those which exist in Latin and Gothic. Tims, father is pa in 
Sgau, with the smooth mute, hut pka in Vwo with the aspirate, 
diffoiing like pat r and f ather, Sa-km^ with the smooth, is chief¬ 
tain in Sgiiii; but /change with the aspirate, in Pwo. Sometimes 
the Sgau has a flat mule where the Pwo h\s an aspirate. B/a is 
a bat in S^au with the flat, hut iu Two it is phla with the aspii 
rate. Vie denotes plants of the cucjiniber tribe in Sgau, while 
in Pwo the word takes the form of A^^V, the aspirate for the flat. 

The Sanskrit dictionaries contain m >re than sixtjf Ihousan'l 
words, and this by no means exhausts ti\e language ; yet they are 
all made from oiia thousand seven handred and sixty-fuse roots. 
Most of these arc foiin I only in the^form of uonns, biit, theore¬ 
tically, each of these roots may be th% basis of five kinds of verbs 
—a primitive, a passive, a causative, Reside rati” c, and an in¬ 
tensive. The primitive again may liavc li)lii|fb«Ot modified so as 
to. btf conjugated in nine dilterent conjugations ; aiul iu different 
conjugatiojjs the signification of the verb is often changed. Thus 
hku in the first conjug.ation signifies to he, but in the tenth to 
think. Then each verb may bo multiplied twenty fold by prefix* 
ing twenty different prepositions, each of which changes its signiil- 
catioTi. Many verbs are found, in actual use, combined with 
eight, ten, twelve, or more of these prefixes. Thus 6 /m, to be, 

^ has twelve, combiiuid in a manner exactly parallel witli the use 
of .s-mth, with prepositions in Latin ; where wc have, ai-sum to bo 
absent, cwf-snin to bo pres^mt, dt?-suiii to be wMiitiug in duty, pra- 
sum to bo profitable, fn-sum to bo in, intcr-mva to bo in the 
midst, o 6 -sum to be against, //rce sum to ho before, 5M6-siim to bo 
under, sitper-Bwm to be over, and p /.s-sum to be able. The San¬ 
skrit prefixes often afj^^ct the signification of the verb differently; 
but sometimes they nmdify it iu the samo w’ay. Thus the pre¬ 
position prOf corresponding to pi^e, with bhu, .signifies to pre.side 
ovc»*, as does pr<«- 8 um ; and with sam prefixed, to be possible^, 
like pas-sum. 

From each root may bo formed numerous nouns, as well as 
verbs, either by modifyiug the root, or by suffixes, or by both. 
There are founeen affixes to form patronymics, four to form gen¬ 
tiles, to form amplificatives, eight to form diminutives, six to 
form abstracts, thirty-four in use to form verbals, and ten to form 
nouns of agency. The same root furnishes also various adjec¬ 
tives. There are twenty-three affixes to form adjectives from the 
verbal base, and thirty five to form them from the root in its sub¬ 
stantive form. 

New, the English language is constructed on precisely the 
same principles. It looks like the identical original building 
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ftSltlx into ruiniv and rebuilt in part of new materials with a target 
int^miature of old stones, with their ancient sculptures graven* 
deep on them, which, though often incongruous in their connec¬ 
tion, read lessons of the past, when time Was younp:, of more 
than passing interest. There are a’ feW primitive roots in En* 
glish, and the eighty thousand words found in our dictionaries 
are nearly all compounds of thb«e few roots. Causal verbs are 
fortned by affixes, and others by vowel changes in the root, as irt 
Sanskrit; but far more by prepositions; many of which are iden¬ 
tical with the iSaihkrit particles. 

Uouns and adjectives are i<>rmlBd by suffixes,* as in Sanskrit, 
and these suffixes, as well as the rbots, are sonietimos' of coinmoa 
origin. Thus divinity comes from the root deus and the affix /y, 
and the same word is made in Sanskrit and Pali from deba! and 
the A&ii twa, mMng devrrtwrf. So gravity i& formed iW Sanskrit 
from ffuvu, heavy, and the affix twa, and siguifies venerableuess, 
^8 well as weightmess, like the English* word ; showing the an*^ 
tiquity and unchangeable ness of our modes of thought, as well 
As of language. The very common English affix Latin tic; 
frrming abstract nouns, is ti in Sanskrit. Thus donation may 
be easily derived from tlie Sanskrit, where Jr/,* to give, fornts the 
Vrord donation, by adding nd, making daria ; but the Latins 
formed their verbefone, to give, on the base of the Sanskrit noun, 
find then added tio, to mate the substantive donatw, which in 
English becomes donation^ The affix tra form^ nouns of agency 
Hke the English er or or, hence datra, whence cotnos the Greek ( 
datbr. The common word for donor in Sanskrit is d'%nu; and 
nil the numerous words from this root in Greek, Latin and En- 
glieh, may be easily derived on regularly granwnatioal principles' 
from the Sanskrit or Pali. Adjectives ending in rri iu English 
are formed by adding id in Sanskrit. Thus dmnUi is formed froiw 
the verb damd, to tamo, or daunt, the m being, regAilarly changed 
to n, the dental nasal when the dental mute t is iiffii^ed; and so 
domo signified to tamo in Latin, and the English word daxtnt is 
formed from H by the ^ame rule. Compound words are formed 
in English as in Sanskrit Thus maguaxiimmti represents the 
Sanskrit maha mamas, teing formed frcHU the same roots *—makes 
great, by a common change of the guttural becomes mag^ and 
mamas mind. So the Greek dmmenes^ evil-minded, is durmanes 
in Sanskrit. 

The vowel changes in the English irregular verbs, arose from 
their being conjugated originally as regular Sanskrit verbs.. 
Thus X 


Bear, Bore, or Bare, Borne. 

The root of thfe verb' in Sanskrit is hri; and 



Mardma “ “ perfect paiticiplo Borne, 
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Sometimes .the 'English verb is formed from the root unehonged, 
v^rhere in Sanskrit and Pali it is modified before being conjugated. 
Thus to creep, in Sanskrit is from which the English verb 
fComeSy butto form the base of the present and imperfect tenses, it 
is changed to iarp % and from ithis changed root we have the 
English noun serp-Qnt, In the Sanskrit tenth conjugation, the 
present imperfect and past participle, are all formed from the 
same base.; and so with many of the irreguiar verbs. Thus in San¬ 
skrit to cut, is of the tenth conjugation ; and in English 
the present, imperfect and past participle, are all etU^ as in San* 
skrit. Although the principles on which these'parts of the verb 
>are formed are clearly the same, yet in particular instances, where 
the roots arc of common origin, they do not always coincide. 
Forinstaiiee, the verb to bind is handh in Sanskrit, and this form 
is preserved In conjugation, while iu Etiglisk we have both bind 
and bound. The fragmentary character of onr language is illus*^ 
Crated, by the way, in our veib to go, where the form of the im" 
perfect tense is lost. In Sanskrit the word, though irregular 
is .complete, and in Gernnan the missing tense is preserved iu 
The Sanskrit jjarticiple is ja^rmana, German gegan^en, 
which we have changed iu English to gone. 

Many other correspondencies might be pointed out in derived 
words, but the history of language proves that the identity of 
tongues is not to be established by a comparison of compounds 
and derivatives. They are the leaves and shoots of the tree, 
always changing, while the stem remains the same. For a lan« 
^ guage to remain unchanged, the speakers must remain unchang^ 
ed, in the same locality, see the same objects, be subject to aa 
unclianged course of events, and have stereotyped thoughts. 
Brii^ them into new lands, la contact with other tribes, subject 
them to varied citeumstances, and throw new systems of science, 

,philosophy and religion in their midst, aud the language cannot 
iremain stationary. If, then, we have, after a separation of four 
ithoueand years, a body of primitive roots commou to English, 
and Pali, and Sanskrit, which we have, we liave all the proof of 
the identity of the languages that is possible in any case ; all 
that we could have to prove the identity of one known to be the 
same, on comparing It after the same long interval. 

The practical value of a knowledge of Pali in our etymological 
(researches, may be illustrated by a few examples. Dr. Picker¬ 
ing, who is a very accurate writer, says in one of the volumes of 
^ The Exploring Expedition,’’ a “ cow” is called in 


Egyipt and Arabia, • • • • (the male,) .. thotir. 

Palestine,.. ** •••••••••• thtcr, 

Anoieut Greece, •••••• ** .. • tayrous, 

“ Italy,... ** . taurus. 

France,.... . taurea^ 


p# 
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** All one wonl, but never passed into Britain. 

Egypt and Arabia,.. .. (the female) . 

Palestine.. . 

Ancient Italy.. • .... 

France,. << . 


hakctr. 

bur, 

vacca. 

vache. 


Like the other, it did not cross the channel into England. 
England, Scandinavia, Hindustan, Egypt 4000 years ago, cow, 
“ By what route,** asks Pickering, -did the word reach England, 
and to what language did it originally belong ?** 

. A knowledge of Burmese literature enables us to reply—to 
th© language of Japheth, as found in Pali, the spoken form of 
the Sanskrit, used on the highlands of Asia, whence came the 
tribes that first peopled Europe. In Pali we have: 


scfli 


COW. 

eolcnt 

gona. 

Tcine. 

ce1e[5)t 

dhoraska^ 

tauros^ 

£0031 

vuaha, 

ho8. 

ceoo^i 

bosu^ 

it 

e^' 

ushOf 

ox. 

oc8« 

halt, 

hull. 


Again, Capt. Yule says : “ This epithet Phra, which occupies 
so^prominent a place in the ceremonial and religious vocabulary 
of both the Siamese and the Burmese, has been the subject of a 
good deal of nonsense. It is unfortunate that our Burmese 
scholars, have never, (I believe) been Sanskrit scholars, nor vice 
versa, so that the Palee terms used in Biirmah have had little 
elucidation. On the word in question Professor H. H. Wilson 
has kiufily favoured me with a note ; Pra is no doubt a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit Prabhu, a lord or master. The h of the 
aspirate hh is often retained, leaving Prahu^ which becomes 
Prdh or Phra'' The learned Professor is here quite in fault, so 
far, at least, as the use of the word in Burmah u conoorned. It 
is a genuine Burman word, spelled bliurct,^ and, in the native Pali 
dictionary before me, is given as the dedaitiou of thirty-eight 
epithets applied to Gaudama, and primarily signifies God, and 
not ** lord or master/* which is a secondary signification. The 
word to which it most properly corresponds in Pali is 
identical with the Greek Iheos, which, though the lunue f^r God, 
was also upplioci to men, especi'illy to kings, precisely as Dioa 
is used in the Pali books, and as Bku-ra^ pronounced Pim yay is 
heard in llurmah. The Binmose word often stands as the defini¬ 
tion of the Pali hhagawa, the Sanskrit b/iagawut, which Professor 
Wilson defines as *• the common appellative of a prince or deity.** 
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Sometimes it defines vhante^ which is rendered by Spie<»el, in his 
Latin version of the book on the ordLiiitiou of the Budlilst priests 
by dominiy a word which occurs eight times in a Biidhist in¬ 
scription of king Priyadarsi,’* that h is been translated by Profes¬ 
sor Wilson.’*^ He says: “ M. Burnouf renders it throughout by 
Seigneurs, Sirs, considering it the l*rjikit form of the Sanskrit 
BhavBUtah, the plural of the honorific pronoun Bhavau, your 
honor.** As both words exist in Pali, this derivation must be 
erroneous. Moreover, it is used in the singular. Thus, Gaiida- 
ina says in the Pali version of WathauJio : ahfnt hh^ate^ rendered 
in Burmese gyia bhura, ** I, God a very common expression 
in the Burmese books. The Professor renders tlie word by a 
verb in which I think him decidedly wrong. 

Once more, Capt. Yule says ;f “ Probably Men-tara-gyi Plira, 
a common appellation of Bvirmese monarclis. It is c )mmonly 
interpreted by Burmese scholars ns • groat king of justice’ or 
righteousness. But as I .see that Para Mt'.adr, is also a title of 
the kings of Siam, the word must he from the Pali, probably 
from Mantra — counsel, as .suggested by ProfO'Sor VVilsoii.** 
However it may be with tlie Siamese word, the Bnrmose title is 
certainly not Pali. The Burmese kings often tdee honorific 
Pali names, of which Maha-dhainna-mza,^ great king of the 
law,” is one ; and this phrase was sometimes use I in a Biirm 'se 
translation, Men-tar^ gyiej^ The Portuguese Mandara of 1541 is 
quite as fair a representation of the Burmese word os Crawford’s 
Mang‘ta-*'a, 

Yule siys: J “The central mountain, M?iha Merit, is, however, 
by the Burmese called Myou-ino Touug, mount Myeiimo, a form 
taken. I believe, directly from the Ceyloneso.” F. B ichinan 
says, however, that Myeamo Toung signifies the “ Mount of 
Vision.” Neither statement is quite correct. Myeii-mo^ is a 
compound word, of which the first syllable is Burmese and signifies, 
with the intonation given it by the native author of the Pali 
dictionary, “high;”|| and the second syllable i.s the P.di mf^ra^ 
Burmauised. Pali words when bnmglit into Buvm in usually chaugo 
the penultimate vowel to o. and drop the last syll.ible in pronun¬ 
ciation, but retain tho coiisoaint in writing, th^tedy killed or 
made silent. Thus in we, tlie /a and r of meru b.jtli apj>c*ar in wri¬ 
ting though not a ve'^tige of the r is hoard in pronunciation. 

then signifies “High meru,” parallel t) Ma/ia merUf 
“ Great meru.” 


* Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI. page 357. 
t Report, page 200. t Report page 237. 

II With a different intonation it signifies to “ see *—Hence Buchanan’s 
definition. 

^ttooogspoi 3uS,oocps0*i 
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BURMESE LANGUAGE. 


The truthfulness of the tradition that the Burmese came origi¬ 
nally from the north, is singularly confirmed when tested by 
their language. I open tlie Burmese New Testament, and the 
first pnssage my eye rests upon reads : “ Aser of tribe wrw who 
Phannel oj (laughter Anna of name had who prophetess a was '* 
Read backwards it is : [There] was a prophetess who had the 
name of Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, who was [of] the tribe 
of Aser.” Thus proving that the Burmese idiom requires 
the order of the words in a Sentence to be exactly the reverse of 
the h^nglish. All the Karen dialects, the Talaing, the Siamese, 
the Shan, and the Chinese, require substantially the English 
arrangement. This alone proves the Burmese to be a widely 
dist.iict people from any of these nations ; but on turning to the 
Tibetan, precisely the same idiom of the inverse order of the 
words is found as in Burman. 

i soma de Korros, the Tibetan grammarian, says: “ In the 
Tibetan sentence, ‘In a book seen by me,’ tlie actual order of 
the ^yords will be found in translation to be exactly inverted : 

‘ Jde by seen book a in". 

The languages are further proven to be cognate by an exami¬ 
nation of the roots, many of them being manifestly of common 
origin. 


The fallowing specimens ha'e been selected:* 


JEitaliah, 

Head 

Tibet /w. 

Jjurtnese, 

English, 

Tibetan, 

Burmese, 

go 

ghaung 

Tree 

shiug 

theet 

Foot 

kaugo 

kho 

Road 

lam 

Ian 

^'e 

mik 

myctsi 

Little 

nyung 

gnay 

Ear 

navo 

na 

Work 

las 

louk 

Hand 

lango 

lei 

Sick 

na 

na 

Blood 

thak 

thwe 

I 

gna 

gna 

Male 

po 

pho 

Two 

Hyis 

bait 

I'emale 

mo 

ma 

Three 

sum 

thung 

Sun 

nyi ma 

ne 

Four 

zi 

le 

Moon 

lava 

la 

Five 

ijga 

gna 

Do- 

khye 

khwe 

Nine 

guh 

ko^ 

Fish 

nga 

khyeim 

glia 

Ten 

chuh 

chhay 

House 

eing 

Here 

dieho 

digo 

Fire 

ma 

mio 

There 

hacho 

hogo 

^alt 

chha 

ciiha 

1J Negative.ma 

1 ( particle 

ma 


♦ From Hodgson’s paper, Journal A. S, Bengal, December 1847, and 
Korros’s Grammar and Dictionary. 
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A multitude of words have been introduced into* the Burmese 
from the Pali, and now ff>rm a part of the lai^uage, as many 
Latin and Greek words do in English; as: 


Ooyifi, 


a garden^ 

TreUkhaan, 


a brute animak 

Palin 

oggS. 

a throne. 

Dhat, 


an element. 

Kala, 

ODCCib>'ll 

time. 

Patama, 


first. 

GarunOf 

noocg>Oi 

grace. 

Thadie, 


circnmspectrorf. 

Oopama, 

0OOOt 

a comparison.r 

Scientific terms 

are uauall'y from the Pali; as: 

Gpo, 

QoSm 

a planet. 

Tara, 

OOOGpl 

a coiistellalian. 

Ganan^ 

oa)o^«ii 

a figure^ numerah 

Yuzana, 

CgOiODO* 

a measure of length 

Mo, 


ll»e sky. 


Compound words are very common,- formed of the Pali Word 
and its Burmese syiionyine ; as : 


Pahtawie-myegyie^ 

OOo8j0@*» 

cdrth. 

Deiikd-ayaty 

C300t35^«yi 

place. 

NUsa-Mawaya, 

^|€0006^l 

eternal. 

Seih-hnelung, 


mind. 

Mental and metaphysical terms are principally from the Pali ^ 


as : 


Pupa, 

fto. 

form. 

Wedana, 

coo^* 

set sation. 

Thanpa, 

000* 

perception. 

iJtenJthara, 


conception. 

Winyum, 

SgootJi 

consciousness. 

Auktapa^ 


fear of sin, or conscience^ 

Dhamma, 

OgOI 

object of tlH)ught. 


The principal districts, rivers and cities, have usually Pali 
names given them besides their ordinary Vernacular ones. Thus^ 
the kingdoin of Martaban is usually designated in the history 
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Rammanya^; and that of Tounjroo by Zeya-wattana.^ The Bur¬ 
mese name of Sitang river, above Shway-gyeen. is Poung-louiig^ ; 
blit its Pali name Athii-watie.^ Syriam is Thanlhyen^ in Bur- 
man, but Khoddha-dippa^ , or the T^land of Khuddha, in Tali. 

The same Pali name is some times applied to diffQrent tdaces. 
Thus Tonngoo, when it was founded, had the nainj Ketumati^ 
given it, but the same nanitt v.irie I to Ketuwati,® in the same sig- 
niticatiou, “ l‘os essed of the> royal banner”—is applied also to 
Pugaii/^ So one of the old cities of Tormgoo, built in the forks of 
astre.-un, wasc.xlhd J)wara-\vati,® “Possesaetl of the doorAud 
the same name appears to have been given to Sandoway.f 

Different Pali ini'iies are occasioimlly applied to the same place. 
Thus the hingdiun of Pugan is sometimes called Arimaddaiia, 
and sometimes Tampadiepa, or the “ Ishiiid of'rampa.” 

Thatinig had the Pali name of llama and Kaniawate—posses¬ 
sed of Kama ; but the name has boeu subsequently applied to 
Maul main. 

Capt.. Ynle. speaking of the “ Hciiza,” says; “Col. Burney 
calls it a Ptacox^k. Dr, Howard Malcom in comical perplexity 
explains the Heuza to bo “ th'^ Bruhminee goi^se. a species of 
kite. '1 lie word is Saii'^krit, Uunni, a goose, kiti lre I to 
and ansei\ gander and r/ien. The Housa (hansa) i.s re¬ 

garded as the king of birds. I is perhaps a mytlucised swan.*’ 
This is pbicing I ’ol. Hurhej' in the “ comic il” posit’on of saying 
that a goo>(* is a pcncoc.k ; for C d. Btirney j>robably knew as 
well as any of us, that Wtt/osvi, cutting otf the last syllable, form¬ 
ed tho Creek chen ; cutting oil* the first, the laitiu ; ami 

that the femiiiiiie form J Ian si became iu Slavonic gdy\ and in 
English, goose.J 

Capt. Yule confounds three different birds. The peacock is 
the national bird of Iburmah, as tlu eaeb* is in America, and is 
dcpictcil on tlK-ir natiouul htandartis. Jn Ibini esc mythology it 
represents the sun, and with tlie hare which ^yinboiiscs the 
moon, may be ofleu seen on c.inoj ius iu Budhist temples. It 
may have been adopted to indicate that the Ihiimese monarchs 
are a sun'dcsecu 'oil rate. 

The Henm is the national bird of Pegu, and I have heard the 
name applied to a specie.s of perching geese, Dandronjfjaa^ com¬ 
mon in Pegu. The reason of the adoption of this biid for the na¬ 
tional emblem is given iu a legend rolatud iu Tailing history. After 
Gaudnina had been preaching at the Court of Thcreina, Thanka, 

* ►See inscription on Arraoan bell, J. A, S. k’engnl, April 1838. 

t See inscription from Ramree, Journal A. S. Bengal, May, 1834. 

J See Bogp. 

lijgQOi y«Oi<»ooojaDii 3 €o1S««cco8i ^asooooocS* 

^09021$* '^CO90J«c8i ScOJOJOcSi ^^^oc8i 
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king of Thatung^ the country of Suvannabhumi, he returned to 
Maguda through the air with twenty thousand saints in his train^ 
like the full moon in the midst of the planets^ constellations 
and lunar mansions. In the midst of the sea he noticed two 
henzas on a silvery sand, and smiled. When Ananda observed 
him smile^ he* asked the reason ; and Gaudama answered that at 
that place a kingdom with all the appurtenances of royalty would 
be established, and on account of those two birds it would be 
called Hensawati, possessed of Hensas. 

The Karawity^ Pali Karavoita? is Garuda, the carrying bird of 
Vishnu, which has been brought into Burmese mythology with 
the other prominent objects of the Hindu pantheon. It is often 
seen erected at the summit of flag-staffs in the neighborhood of 
religious edifices, and this is deemed the king of birds.'' “ The 
Pandits of Behar suppose the gigantic crane to be the Garuda." 


TALAING LANGUAGE^^ 

The Talaing language has the intonations characteristic of the 
Chinese family, but to a much less extent than the Chinese itselfi 
the Tai, or the Karon. The roots are principally monosyllabic { 
but, as in both Burman and Karen, many are formed on the poly¬ 
syllabic principle : a consonant, most frequently a smooth mute, 
with its inherent vowel, constituting a syllable, without any 
signification in itself, being prefixed to a monosyllabic root to 
form a now word. Thus, kainXy new ; khamingy a turban ; tala, 
master, lord; paTeh, ugly ; if^mUy name—with a multitude of 
others, differ in no respect from dissyllabic words in the Indu- 
European tonguea 

The Talaing is remarkable for its numerous compound oonso** 
nants, many of which are not found either in Chinese, or in the 
other Indu-Chinese languages. Nearly all the smooth and as* 
/pirated mutes, and the liquids, are compounded with the nasals 
m and n ; forming such compounds as hn^ kkmy chm^ thkniy^ im% 
€hmy dfHy pm^ pAm, mn, in, iin, an, Zm, m, and others. Some 
of these appear to be abbreviations of polysyllabic #ords. Fof 
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intance, mitfS, mati, is clearly of coiiwnoii origin with the Sans¬ 
krit aiannya ; and $rom, snake, mnst have the same source as the 
Hebrew $araph, and the Cashsaeerce samjr and sriph. 

The grammar of the language is exceedlmgly simple : the sub¬ 
ject usually preceding the verb, and the object following it, as 
in English- Like all the other Indu-Chinese languages, gram¬ 
matical distinctions are made by particles, pre6xed or suihxed ; 
but these are much fewer in Talaing than in either Tai, Bnrman, 
or Karen. Noun-particles are usually prepositions, as in western 
langui^ges. For example i 

padoa sangi or 
atu 

smart ** 

gamok 
plot ** 

In its vocables, the Talaing is the most isolated language in 
Farther India. Its roots are not allied to Tai, Burman, Karen, 
Toungthu, Kyen, Kemee, Singpu, Naga, Manipiiri, nor any other 
known language spoken by the Indu-Chinese nations.♦ Nor is it 
cognate with the Chinese, or Tibetian, or any other of the Tartar 
tongues of which specimens have been published. It is not re¬ 
lated to the Sanskrit or Hindee famillies of northern Hindustan ; 
jior to the cultivated tongues of Southern India and Ceylon, the 
Teluga, Carnataka, Tuluva, Tamil, Malayalam, Malabar, and 
Singalese. I have compared the Talaing with vocabularies of 
all diese and others, and find it radically different; though here 
and there words of apparently common origin may be discovered. 
Whence, then, has it been derived ? lu central Hindustan, there 
are several wild tribes, inhabiting the niountainous regions, which 
are called Koles, Oraons, and Qoands, embracing various sub- 
tribes known as Sontals, Bhumijas, Mundalas, Rajimalis, and 
by other names, whose languages seem to have had a common 
origin. The first notice of these people which I have seen, was 
published by Maj. Tickellf iu 1840, in a paper on the Koles, 
whom he denominates Hos. This paper affords the most com¬ 
plete view of the people and their language, that has yet been 
tnade public; and from this it is apparent, singular as it may 
seem^ that the Talaing language has a radical affinity with the 
Kode. The first six numerals, the personal pronouns, the words 
for several members of the body and many objects of nature, 
with a few verbs, are unquestionably of common origin ; while 
many other words bearing a more remote resemblance, are pro- 

* I havf not been able to obtain any speoimens of the language 
of Cambodia for comparison ; and cannot therefore, affi^ or deny any 
thing respecting that, 

t Now Principal Asait. Commissioner, Maulmaim 


in the house; 
on “ ‘‘ 
under ‘‘ ‘‘ 
before 
behind ** 
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llftbly dmved tlie Aattie voots. Th:e foHowittg Inrief voeaW 
Urjr ia^iven for compariaou.* 


Snrtisk, 

Taling, 

iToles. 

English 

Talaing. 

Edt. 

man 

mnih 

male 

mountain 

doj 

dongar, taker 

head 

kdop 

kupe 

stone 

tmom 

tongi 

eye 

mot 

met 

water 

dai 

dah 

nose 

muh 

mooa 

salt 

bo 

bekh,boolong 

car 

kto 

khetwajr 

cocoa-nut 

preau 

boorka 

mouth 

paing 

bai 

weep 

yearn 

yam 

tongue 

ktaik 

alang 

hear 

ming 

mena 

hand, arm 

tau 

tee 

take 

keat 

kinda 

breast 

to~ 

toa 

fat 

kron 

kiriena 

loot 

jaing 

suptijanga 

Jhin 

sri 

serua 

mother 

y^i 

Aya 

thirst 

litau 

titajug 

tt 

. ^ 

mai 

hunger 

klo 

kire 

horn 

krang 

dring 

1 

•oa 

aing 

bone 

jaut 

Jang 

thou 

mneh 

oien, am 

oil 

kling 

ning 

he, she, it 

nyeh 

ini 

tiger 

kk 

kula 

this 

nau 

noa 

hog 

klik 

his, sufcw 

one 

mwoa 

. moy 

fish 

k& 

haku 

two 

bi 

bai 

fowl 

chaing 

seem 

three 

pi 

pia 

egg 

khmai 

kirpan 

four 

pauu 

ponia 

earth 

ti 

oto 

five 

mesun 

monaya 

sun 

tngoa 

singi 

six 

tareau 

turia 

moon 

k^tu 

chandu 

to be 

num 

jhinnat 


The Chinese, the Tai, the Barman, the Karen, »nd all the 
known languages of Farther India, including the Assamese, are 
known to use numeral affixes ; while the Talaing langnage stands 
alone, and, like Occidental tongues, unites the numeral to the 
noun. Thus a Talaing says: ^Miming hdiy two papayas; tmom 
pi^ three stones ; and sngi partly four houses. While in Chinese^ 
and in all the other Indu^Chinese languages, the numeral is united 
to an affix. The Kole has the same idiom as the Talaing. A singu¬ 
lar noun, in Kole, is made plural by affixing ko ; and in Talaing 
there is a plural-affix tau. But what confirms, still more, the 
idea of a common origin for the Takings and Koles, is their 
name. One tribe among the Koles are called Oraons, who, at 
an unknown period, were driven by the Brahminical Hindus 
from the neighborhood of the Ganges. “It is these Oraons, ’* 
writes Maj^ Tiokell, ♦* who first ^ye us accounts of a people 
called Moondas, whom they found in possession of Chootia Nag- 
poor.’’ These Moondas, now call themselves Hos, but are more 

♦ See Jm/nud of the Asiatic Society of Beftgaty for Nov, 1840; and 
for Nov., 1848.' Words for comparison have been taken from both 
articles. 

f A few words in this list might be reffirred to otii&r languages : 
thus, the Malay word for fish is lkai%; but the Malay is clearly not a 
cognate language. Again, the Chinese h*hoOy earth, did t»dhy foot, are 
not very uidike the Talaing words, but more so than the Kole. 

Q# 
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generallj known as Roles. Moond, tkeir ancient name* is al¬ 
most identical with moan, the name by which the Talaings now 
call themselves ; and it would be difficult to hud aoy two nations, 
of a diflferent origin, with names to nearly the same.* 

All history, Burmese as vrell as Taking, represents the Ta¬ 
laings as a civilized people, and in pos>ession of Budhist teachers 
and the Budhist Scriptures, at an earlier period than the nations 
around them. A Barman inscription on Ramree Island, dated 
A. D. 1785-6, states that the vonerablo Sona and the venerable 
Uttara introduced, and established,, the religion of Budha in 
Thadung B. C. 307 ; but that Budhism did not become para¬ 
mount in Burmah till A. D. 1057, when the liurmese monarch 
invited the learned from Thadung to settle in his capital at Pa¬ 
gan, where Budhism was ultimately established, through the in¬ 
strumentality of the descendants of Sona and. Uttara.t Accord¬ 
ing to the Singalese books, Budhaghosa’s native country was S war- 
nabhumi, which was the ancient classic name of Pegu. A Singa¬ 
lese compendium says: “In the sixth year of the reign of the 
king Maha-Naaone, and in th» year of Budha 930, the high-priest 
Buddothegooseke Terun-wahanse, coming to the island of Cey¬ 
lon, composed the books called Visuddhimarge, etc. Upon his re¬ 
turn to Swarnabhumiye, he composed the Turnpitiiko also, and 
employed himself in teaching the doctrine of Budha.'* 

It seems highly probable, then, that the Hindus colonized Pe¬ 
gu at an early perio<i ; and this is confirmed by the fact that an¬ 
cient Pali and Sanskrit inscriptiens have been found in Malacca, 
not two hundred miles South of the Tenassorim Provinces, which 
prove that Hindu settlements formerly existed there, though they 
have left no other traces than a few half obliterated inscriptions 
on the rocks in the forest. The Hindu colonists in Pegu may 
have perpetuated themselves by amalgamation with some native 
tribe ; and it appears from Aracan history, as quoted by Major 
Phayra, that a native tribe, called by the Burmese Thodun, hare 
in fact been merged and lost in the Takings. 

* Koros, in his Tibetan dictionary, defines Mon by “ a general 
name for the hill people between the "plains of India and Tibet.** 

t See Joum, of the Asiatic Soc, of Bengal, for May, 1834, where 
the translator says: “ Wliich was done through the instrumentality 
of Sonathera and Uttathera, and their disciples and survivors.** In the 
previous part of the inscription, as translated, they are represented as 
coming to Thadung thirteen hundred and sixty-four years before, which 
shows that the old gentlemen, as well as their survivors,** were well 
entitled to the epithet “ venerable, ** as Ktera may be adequately ren¬ 
dered. There is no such anachronism, however, in the wiginal In 
the Burman,^there is only one word for disciples and survivors ** 
whioh is ahnwagA ' 
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It does not appear probable that the Idn«:ua|^e of the Talaingi 
was reduced to writing before the introduction of the Budhist 
Scriptures, or more Would have been found on record in relation 
to their early history. Nothing of their ancient history can be 
gathered from their books, beyond the representation that, in the 
days of Gaudama and Asoka’s missionaries, they were dwelling on 
the Gulf of Martaban, with Thadung for their capital. The al¬ 
phabet now used is manifestly derived from the one which Prin- 
sep regarded as having been in use in the third century before 
Christ, The approach of that ancient alphabet to the Taking, 
may be traced through the Amaravati inscriptions, of which the 
characters are nearer the Taking than any other alphabet that 
has been discovered in Hindustan. The next link is found in 
the fragment of an inscription from Tokoon in Malacca, publish¬ 
ed in the Journal of tfu Asiatic Society of Bengal.* Tliis re¬ 
sembles the Amaravati, and both aie characterized by having the 
tops of the letters, more especially right lines, surmounted by 
small curves. Another inscription, found al^o by f"ol. Low near 
Keddah in Malacca, approaches the Taking much nearer, and 
proves a connection between the Takings and the people of Ma¬ 
lacca, at a former period.f The characters of these Malacca in- 
fioriptions agree with the Kutiia of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
in which the vowel-marks of e and o precede the consonants to 
which they belong, as in the Talaing, Burman and all the Indu- 
Ohinese alphabets; a form that has been obsolete in the Sanskrit 
for many centuries. 

The ky which was originally a cross, like the Ethiopio t, had, 
when the second inscription on the Allahabad pillar was written, 
seven centuries atter the first, the horizontal line slightly carved 
downwards ; and in the Keddah inscription the curve has become 
a semicircle, so that the character resembles the Ethiopic ha* 
The next step, to the present character formed of two curves, 
was easy. The at, originally a perpendicular raised on a base 
line, resembling the Syriac n and the Cufic by with the base pro¬ 
longed, had become a perpendicular with a loop, in the G*ya al¬ 
phabet ; and this is precisely the form of the letter in both the 
Malacca inscriptions ; and when written under the line, it has the 
same form in the modern Taking. The square Pali must have 
been formed subesequently to this, for it adds to the character 
a double lino at the top. The t"h, which retained its ancient 
form of a circle with a dot in it, to the fifth century, resembling 
the Phcenician ty is changed, in the Keddah character> to a circle 
with a horizontal diameter; approaching the Tibetain of the 
seventh century, where the same letter is a rectangle with a 
diagonal drawn in it. To draw the line perpendicularly, as in 


* See the Number for July, 1848. 

t See Journ, of the Asiatic Soc, of Btngaly for March, 1849. 
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the square Pali, was the next step. The ekaraoter in it» orif^inal 
fomd of a circle with a dot in it, is still used by the Talaings, 
though with the sound of b\ and it is remarkable that is has uo 
place in any other alphabet in Farther ludia. 

The alphabe s found on the eastern coast of this peuiusula 
present unequivocal marks of a Singalese origin. The Cambodian 
has letters differing widely in their forms from those used on the 
western side, and almost identical with the Singalese, as, for 
example, M and e. The Siamese alphabet, whioh is the most 
modern east of the Ganges, was probably formed within the last 
four or five centuries, on the basis of the Cambodian. The 
aneieut Singalese is said to have been composed of seven elements; 
but the modern Siamese is still more simple: the loop with a 
turn, a straight line and the throe sides of a rectangle, with somo 
modification of one of its sides, being the only elements which 
enter into the Siamese alphabet. 

In the interior of the country, on the contrary, the alphabets 
appear to have had a Taking origin. This is distinctly seen in the 
Laos, which has in several instances two characters to represent 
the same consonant sound, but with different inflections, as in 
Taking where the inherent vowel also varies. Thus, the char¬ 
acter corres|)Onding to the Pali letter of that power, is 
pronounced kb in the spoken Taking; and ba is pronounced pe. 
The Ahom, Khamti and Sbyan alphabets, it appears to me, 
have also been formed from the Taking, rather than from the 
Burmaii, to which they have been referred, because the broad 
dip thong au is made by a dash to the right over the consonant, 
asinTalaing, while in Burman no such character exists. The 
same dash may be seen in some old Sanskrit inscriptions, referred, 

I believe, to the fourth or fifth eontury, where it represents d 
and the inscriptions from Malacca exhibit an infusion of Sanskrit, 
such as is never seen in writing from Ceylon. 

These investigations lead to the conclusion, that, while Siam 
and Cambodia received their religion and literature from Ceylon, 
the whole western coast of Farther India was civilized by people 
direct from Hindustan, probably from the ancient kingdom of 
Kalinga.t 


♦ See ‘‘ioacription on the iron pillar at Delhi,in Joum, of the 
AriiUie Soc. of Bengal, ior July, 1838; and Inscription on the 
ILuhaon piUar ” ibidem, for January, 

t Kappal means skip in Tamil; kmhung, in Talaing ; but both are 
pi!obably derived from the Mala^ iapal. 
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KAREN LANGUAGE, 

** There is, says a popular work,* in the south-eastern di- 
vision of Asia, a group of nations whose languages are distin¬ 
guished by a singular formation, the like to which is not found 
in any other part of the globe. The languages of these nations 
are composed of a very small number of monosyllables.*’ A 
writer in the last volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety,t says: “ In languages of this class the number of vocables 
must, from the very nature of the case, be extremely limited.” 
Nothing can be more erroneous. 1 here are more roots in Ka¬ 
ren than there are in Sanskrit, with its sixty or eighty thousan d 
words. There are in Sanskrit less than two thousand roots, but 
the Karen dialects with the fewest have about three thousand, 
embracing the intonations which vary the roots as much as a new 
syllable would. Without the iiitonatious there are about five 
hundred passible roots, and nearly all are in use ; much the same 
as in Chinese, which is said to have four hundred and eighty. 

The writer quoted above, speaking of the Chinese, and apply¬ 
ing his remarks to all the Chiu- ndiaii languages, says: “ It has 
no affixes nor suffixes, no inflections of words, declensions of 
nouns, nor conjugations of verbs, and but very few auxiliary 
words, designating the various relations of speech. This extra¬ 
ordinary structure of language extends to the south, to the pen¬ 
insula of Malacca.” Like all other known syllabic languages, 
the Karen has no inflections, hut it is amply provided with pre¬ 
fixes and suffixes, by which most of the relations of speech are 
made as definite as in other languages. There are affixes for 
gender and number ; and case is distinguished in some instances 
by position, as the nominative and accusative ; in others, by af¬ 
fixes, as the vocative ; and ill others, by prefixes, as the dative 
and ablative. There are auxiliary words equivalent to preposi¬ 
tions ; the comparative and superlative degrees of comparison of 
adjectives are distinctly marked by affixes ; and there is no want 
for either personal, reflective, possessive, interrogative, demonstra¬ 
tive, distributive, reciprocal, indefinite, or negative pronouns. The 
demonstratives often correspond, in their usage, to the dednite 
article in other languages; and they are affixed in the manner that 
the emphatic state is formed in Chaldee. Like the Hebrew and 
Greek articles, they are used with *^objectsJpreviously^mentioned, 
or already known.” Thus aggelos in Luke 1 : 11 , is rendered in 

* Ameriean Encyclopedia, article Philology. 

t YolXYLPfegeea. 
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Karen, “an angel,** or “one angel,” vrithout an affix; but, no 
inverse 13, is rendered “the angel,’* with a demonstrative affixed. 
By some, it has been stated, as a peculiarity of syllabic languages, 
that they are destitute of relative pronouns ; while others have 
denied this position. Both statements are correct to a limited 
extent. In Karen, and the same may be affirmed of the Biirman, 
there is a particle, which is equivalent to a relative pronoun, 
whenever the antecedent and relative are construed together, 
without intervening words ; but in all other cases the language 
is destitute of a relative. Thus, “ he that sent me,” and “ whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” may be rendered into Karen 
with a relative ; but the sentence, “ our fathers had the taberna¬ 
cle of witness in the wilderness, which^ also, oUr fathers that 
came after brought,” cannot be adequately rendered, without re¬ 
peating the noun at which. The Karen has particles to express 
when attached to verbs, three voices, active, middle, and passive; 
five moods, indicative, imperative, potential, optative, and sub¬ 
junctive ; three tenses, aorist, perfect, and future; three persons, 
and two numbers. There are particles to express many other 
relations under which a verb may appear, resembling Greek pre¬ 
positions in composition, among which are some that frequently 
correspond in signification, almost precisely to anti sun kata pro eJe^ 
and perhaps some others. The usual arrangement of words in a 
sentence is, that of “ subject^ copula^ predicate ; or, when the 
predicate consists of the verb with its object, subject, verb, object. 
Adverbial designations may stand either before or after the verb; 
a negative immediately before it,” except one form of the nega¬ 
tive ill Pgho, and Red Karen, which stands immediately after 
the verb. Adjectives usually follow the nouns which they quali¬ 
fy. The nominative case occasionally follows the verb, and the 
accusative sometimes, but rarely, precedes it. Any part of the 
sentence may, however, be placed first, and made prominent by 
putting it in the case absolute. Thus, “ the sparrows, their ears 
are crooked; and the children that eat them, their ears are crook¬ 
ed.” “ The earth, do you suppose it wide ? The earth is not as 
wide as the Naikai bean.*’ “ Obtain, how did he obtain Ad¬ 
versative, exceptive, causal, and hypothetical clauses are re¬ 
quired to be placed before those on which they depend ; 
while the illative follows, and the intentional and comparative 
may cither precede or follow. Nouns are repeated to denote 
multitude. Thus, “nation, nation,’* signifies many nations. 
Sometimes they are repeated to express distribution; thus, “ he 
gave to one person a small cup, to one person a small cup,” that 
is, be gave a small cup to each person. Repetition with a con¬ 
junction denotes diversity; thus, “ one person, and one person,” 
signifies different persons. Verbal roots repeated denote em¬ 
phasis ; thus, “ go quick, quick,” signifies go very quick ; and 
“ weed clean, clean,” is equivalent to weed very clean. Words 
that imitate the sound ef the act are often repeated after verbs ; 
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tliYifi, A woodman cliops, klo5, klo5the waves beat against a 
43 bip's side, th\v&, thw5 fruit falls from a tree, ‘‘a, ft ;** the 
fagotecrack in the lire, “pift, prft;” a gate creaks, krl, kil^** 
the drum sounds, ‘‘ po5, poothe thunder claps^ srtt, srft^” and 
rolls, krob, kiob.'' Similar redtiplicaiioue are often used foe 
'emphasis, when., from tho nature of the case, they cannot be im* 
itative of sound. 

Nothing can bo more erroneous than the idea that n syllabic 
language must necessarily be poor in words. Although each syl¬ 
labic root is significant, it can scarcely be considered a word; 
Thua, t<m si^m^es little more than tup in Greek ^ or at most^ 
Mrike in English, which may be the noun strike^ or a verb in the 
infinitive mood, ta strike^ or the imperative, I sti^ike, or the sub¬ 
junctive, if 1 strike, or the potential, I may strike^ or the impera- 
tivo. strike thou, lu like manner, it may be of almost any person 
or number, and with this final vowel exchanged ft>r an affix, it 
becomes the noun of agency, striker, or the participle, st^iking^ 
•or the adjective, strUAng, or the adverb, strikingly. In this way 
many words in Karen are formed from a single root. Again* 
{two or more roots are compounded to form a word differing ia 
signification from either. Thus, from 

eu bad and lau descend are formed eulau, deyeneraU 

figha/ew •“ “ “ ‘‘ sghalau, lessen 

ft mamy “ tau ascend fttau, increase 

mft meJee ba paddy “ “ mftbu, harvest, 

^ Roots may be compounded in this manner to any extent with 
almost as much facility as compounds are formed in Greek. In- 
<deed, 1 think tft-mft hti-kai-tau, the water-producer, is as good in 
Karen as hydrogen is in Greek, it is a further principle in the 
language, to form tho names of the parts from the root that de¬ 
signates the whole. In this manner, from the name of a mem¬ 
ber of the body, are formed all tho jiarts of that member.., for 
vwhich separate words are usually found in other langiiageau 
Thus su, unth neu-ki, •corner, forms su-neu-ki, the elhow ; 
with 1ft, leaf^ it forms su-lft, the hand ; with ko, head^ it forms 
.su-ko, the fist:; and so on to the amount of mere than forty differ*- 
•ent words, designating some part of the hmid or arm. In a 
similar way, more than twenty words are formed from the sylla¬ 
bic root that designates the eye ; and so with words that desig¬ 
nate other parts of the body. In Karen many new roots are form- 
•od by prefixing to other roots, one of tho smooth mutes, with its 
inherent vowel, k-, ts* (or s*), t*, p‘. Thus, from d, the cry of 
.‘a monkey, is formedgroan.; .and from mai, play ofi wind 
snstruments, is formed make melodious sounds. This 

trait sftems to be a connecting link between a monosyllabic and 
gKxlysyllabic language ; being decidedly of the latter oharaoter. 
AH the modes of forming new words have not been enumerated 
but enough has been said to,prove that the .Karen language is 

fi 
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iufficiently copious for ull the ideas possessed hy those wh^ 
speak it. 

Another common error is, that syllabic languages are vague, 
that they ‘^ure satisfied with awaking leading ideas ; all that is 
merely accessory or auxiliary being understoo 1.*’ So far as the 
knowledge of the people extends, few languages can better dis* 
tinguish things that differ than the Karon. In Greek, the prince 
ef languages for precision, the verb to be is used in the signifi* 
cation o( (J) be, exist; (2) come ta be^ come \Mo existence ; (3) 
be for any thing, become (4) as a logical copulate,' connecting 
the subject with the predicate } but fur these several siguifica-^ 
tions four different words are used in Karen. Thus t 

“ In the beginning, was [en] the word.” (John 1:1.) Hew J is used i» 
Karen. 

Great signs shell there be [esoatar]'* (Luke 21: 11.) Here md a« 
thd is used ui Karen. 

“The two shall be [esontar] one flesh.” (Matt. 19 : 5) Here kai i» 
used in Karen. 

“ His food was [^n] locusts.” (Matt. 4.) Here is used in 
Karen. 

In English wo say; 

“ I cannot copy this book, it is too much for me'. 

1 cannot copy this boi>k, I have cut my finger. 

I cannot co[)y this book, 1 have no p.iper. 

I cannot copy this book, I liave the proof sheets to read.” 

Hero the word that denotes inaWIity is tho same in all the 
lour examples, as it would be in most languages ; but in Karen, , 
four diflfercut words must be used, because the inability arises 
from four cUfibreut causes,- which iu Karen- are always distiu* 
guished. la the first example, tho difficulty is- iii> the thing to be 
done, the work is-too great; in the second, the inabilir.y lies in 
the agent ; in the third, the obstacle.*^ lie in things external »to 
both the work and the agent ; and in the fourth, thero are other 
things that must be attended to first. 

Tlie Karen is remarkablo for using w^ords in pairs, in- tho signi* 
fication of one of the two. Thus nau or nang^ gras<S', takes fot 
its couplet mie cr meing wild [things], hence : 

(1) Klau [weed,] now, klau mie^ weed the grosa 
(i) Klau nau miCy “ ** 

{d) aavy “ “ 

whore the three forms have by usage tho same signilkationv 
though literally they re id,— 

(1) Weed the grass, weed the wild [thingsj 

(2) „ the wild [things.] 

)) 9f 

The couplet of pJio child, is Tie grund-child, and a story coii»- 
naences ; ‘•There was a man and bis wife in former times, and 
they had no phono lie,** whero p/to alone would give the saiac 
signification. 
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An old man, before tbe fall, is represented as walking through 
the forest with his daughter behind him, whom he warns not,to 
pluck tbe leaves from the trees. He says, “ ifyou pluck the 
leaves and throw them down, they will become they will, 

become kalo ; and when kaif^u hah come into existence, travelling 
will become vary wearisome." Here kaseu is the significant word 
for mountain and kato is the couplet. 

Again ho says, “If you throw down the leaves, they will 
become pmmn^ they will become paulay,*' where paulay, signify* 
iug sea or ocean, is the significant term. 

Tbe paired word is often chosen from some resemblance 
association with the significant term, as: 

Ta-n, tahhicy cloud, darkness, for ta-u cloud. 

TakhUy tana, darkness, night, ** takhie darkness. 

JH , n^y frog, fish ; ^ nya fish. 

Taphie, tanya, skin^ flesh tanya, flesh. 

Sometimes the couplet is a foreign word signifying the same 
thing as : 

KlaUy nwa, the bos genua, where nwa is Burman. 

Jltie, nmng, water " noiin j is the Siam nam, 

Heyphlong, keukhaung man “ khaung “ “ khon, 

Ta-Uy tamyaUy inoiil<ey “ myau is Burman. 

MauhtaUy para, pagoda “ para “ 

Apo, dLhauy to speak ** kau “ 

Sometimes a couplet regarded ns destitute of signification, 
proves, as our knowledge of the language extends, to be a sfgnifi* 
cant word thus : 

Htsoo the couplet of hsa to be sick, was regarded as of no sig* 
nification until the Bghai was acquired, where it signifies 
fever. So la the couplet of ta-kapau, or hseapkang light, is 
probably the Bghai lie, 

Tha^kwie the couplet ka-nya has no signification in Sgaii, but 
kwie is the Red Karen word. Mie as the couplet of naa grass, 
appears destitute of meaning in all the dialects till we reach the 
Bed Karen, where it is the common word for grass, and nau na, 
or nang is unknown. 


DIALECTS. 

All the known Karen dialects resolve themselves into two 
elasses. Those with final consonants, and those without them, 
all the roots ending in vowels. The Sgau embracing the Paku, 
and the Bghai, including the Red Karen, have no final conso* 
nants. The Pwo, with its sub-dialects, the Palu, or Htalu, or 
Taru; or Khu-htay or the Northern Pwo* the Mopagha and tha 
Toung-thu, have numerous roots which end in consonants. 

R* 
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SOAU AND Piro. 

The most marked characteristic of Pwo is a final nasal nf 
Irhere the roots in Sgaa^ and most of the other dialects have fined 
Towels; as. 


re, 

To form, create, PWo, 

Taing. 

me 

Margin 


Baiiag. 

Hse 

A timic 

f9 

Htaing. 

B 

To bite 

If 

Aing. 

Hum 

To ascend 


Htang, 

Lau 

descend 


Long* 


Pwo often takes an aspirate where Sgau has a smootli mute^ as ^ 


Ka 

To break 

PSirO 

Kha. 

So 

carry 

tf 

Hso. 

Too 

« receive 

If 

Htong. 

Pla 

“ dismiss 

f) 

Fhla. 


A middle or flat mute in Sgau, often becomes a rough or smooth 
mute in Pwo, as : 

Sgau, Die The cucumber Pwo Iltie» 

„ Die To be smO'»th Phle. 

„ Dwai/ The gn^ssshopper „ Htwa^^ 

„ De A branch „ Htaing. 

Occasionally it is the reverse^ as ; 

SgaU| Tau To strike Pwo Dot 

„ Htie To see „ Da. 

A formative smooth mute in Sgau is often wanting in Pwo» as s 


Sgau, 

Kana 

To listen Pwo 

Ba. 

SI 

Kaman 

The spleen „ 

Haig, 

f* 

Mukanau 

A maiden „ 

Munang. 

If 

Sakho 

The mango 

Kko. 

If 

Thapeu 

A chatty „ 

Phung* 

ff 

Thadie 

The gall bladder 

Die* 


The Sgau is not found in Pwo^ Y usually suppljing its 
place ; as; 


Sgau 

nya 

Before 

PVro 

o 

nyau 

1b be easy 

tf 

it 

kanyau 

To refuse 

n 

n 

thakanyau 

Mercy 

it 


yangtha. 


Bokai. 


The most marked peculiarity of Bgbai is found in its numerals. 
The names of the first fire are almost identical with the Sgau, 
but: 

iBfA b th>o literally three couple, 

flavan ^ «ta « one. 

Sight rtcaV tho ^ four coapb. 

IfinO “ ta “ •* one. 

Thero b notbiog parallel to tiib in any langnagn or dbiioli 
spoken monads 


ooi^Ie. 

coapb. 
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The difTerenc© between the Sgan and Bghai is often only a 
fihange of vowels, but there are a large number of new roots in the 
dialect not found in either Pwo or ^igait/us: 


Bghai 

Die Year Sgau 


ti 

De Boihxl rice 

Me, 

it 

Kiekay Evil “ 

Mu, 

a 

straight “ 

Lo, 


Red Kauen. 



Bed Karen differs from the ordinary Bghai by having a v in 
common use, ami by a change in the p.irticles. Many of the 
roots too, though of common origin, are subject to pecniiar 
changes. Thus ah which represents the Arabic ghain is very 
common in Pwo and Sgau, but in Bghai is often changed to w, 
and in Bed Karen nearly uniformly to r, thus: 


S^-rpent 

is gku iu Sgau ; 

vju in Bghai, 

rii in 

Red Karen. 

Ratau 

“ ghie “ 

wie 

it 

rie 


Good 

“ ghe « 

we 

ti 

rie 

« 

Cold 

gho " 

wau 

it 

ran 

it 

I’uy 

“ pghe “ 

pghe 

it 

prie 

ti 

Person 

pgha 

pga 

U 

pray 

tt 


Nobtherx 

Pwo. 




The Karen tribes north of the British boundary, as far as 
known, speak dialects of Pwo, varied at their eastern and west* 
ern extremities. In the north-east they hwe an f iu their lan¬ 
guage,not found in the west or south. Thus : 

Child in Pwo is Pho; in N. Pwo fu 

Belly “ gha phutig “ fo 

It has also some hissing dentals, or sibilants, not in ordinary 
Pwo, th is supplied by and, as in Bed Karen gk passes into r. 
Still, many of the roots are identical, or but slightly changed, as: 


Stone in South Pwo 

is Ion f ; 

in North Pwo lun(T, 

Chattie 

tt 

phung 

it 

pkung 

Earth 

tt 

ghang-kho 

tt 

hang^kho 

Flower 

it 

phang 

' ti 

phang 

Foot 

tt 

khang 

tt 

hang 

Finger in South Pwo is su-nung; : 

in North Pwo sa-nung. 

Horn 

it 

nong 

<c 

nung 

Man 

ti 

ph/ong 

tt 

plu 

Post 

tt 

kiting 


tune 

Spear 

ti 

hang 

<s 

hang 

Noon 

it 

fiiuhtang 

tt 

muhtang 

Tree 

it 

theing 

f” 

teing 

Black 

tt 

tfietmg 

tt 

teung 

Bound 

tt 

phlung 

tt 

phlung 

Cylindric 

tt 

long 

tt 

* 

belong 

Eat 

ti 

mg 

tt 

mg 

Give 

tt 

pe 

4t 


Return 

tt 

htaing 

f 

htaing 
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Mopgua. 


Th« MGpgha is more intimately related to the Northern than 
to the Southern Pwo. It'has the/and the peculiar sibilants of tho 
former, and like that uses t for tk. A final m heard only occa¬ 
sionally in Nwtliern Pwo is the common final nasal in Mopgha. 

Several words wUicli arc formed of m followed by a vowtd in 
the other dialects, have tho same consonant preceded ^by a vowel 
in Mopgha, as : 


Mopgha. 

Pwo. 

Sgau. 

BghaL 


Am 

Mo 

Mo 

Meu 

Mother. 

Em 

Meing 

Mic 

MU 

Name. 

Um 

Muh 

Ma 

Maa 

Ilapp3*. 

Lm. 

Mang 

Thamu 

Thamo 

Live. 


When these words are preceded by another wcril with an in* 
herent vowel, the inherent vowel is dropped and the consonant 
is united with the vowel of tho root, as : 


my, and am mother, become Elm mj mother 
Ea thy, „ „ „ „ iVa/a thy „ 

A'a thy, „ umpo musket ,, Numpo thy musket. 

When the first word is followed by a distinct vowel, the initial 
vowel of the second word is droppe I ; as : 

kay our, and am mother, become haim our mother. 

Sai your, „ „ „ „ Naim your „ 

Words with a final v arc subject to the same rules, as : 

Lata a city av in, become Latm, in the city. 

Panay buft’alo „ „ „ Panaiv in a buffalo. 


Toungtiuj. 

The Toungthu or Pa-an, is more distantly related to tho 
Karen than any of the preceding dialects, yet m ore than half its 
roots are of common origin. It Las a v pronounced like tho 
Red Karen, but its final nasals assimilate it to the Pwo. 



Pammalin. 


Few 3 tre aware of the great difficulty that exists in 
certaining the species, and occasionally, the genera of ani**' 
mals in an unexplored country, as this was a quarter of a 
century ago. At that time, the rusa deer was, according to 
some authorities, a wild cow, and according to others an 
elk ; the gaur was a bison ; tire paradoxiire, a racoon ; the 
bamboo rat, a mole ; the wild hog, a barby russa ; the gym- 
nura, an oppossum ; the wild dog, a wolf; the leopard, a 
cheetah ; a deer, the nylghau ; the goat-antelope, a wild 
sheep ; and we had “ a goat with one horn resembling the 
celebrated unicorn, ’’ and twenty other animals, which are 
now as really extinct, as the mammoth and the inegathe^ 
rium, and for which no one would think of looking more than 
for the Dean of Westminster's pet, that he describes, as 

“ O’er bo?, or steep, throuuh straight, rnigl), cleii'^c. or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, cr wade>, or creeps, or flics,* 

In those days the jungle traveller was entertained at eve¬ 
ning by the natives around the brush fire, with wonderful 
descriptions of the extraordinary animals that peopled the 
surrounding forests. One was found exactly like anr 
elephant, but never had tusks, and was banded across the 
body with white. This proved to be the tapir. Another 
had a skin like a cow, a mane like a horse, and horns like 
a goat—the goat-antelope. The third was half a dog and 
half a hog—the sand badger. A fourth was represented as 
in a transition state towards a monkey ; just such an animal 
as would certainly become a monkey in the next transmi¬ 
gration. This was the loris. And a fifth had the breasts 
of a woman, the head of a quadruped, the tail of a fish, and 
and uttered, when captured, plaintive human cries—quite a 


* The Ptcrodactylc. 



UAMHALIA. 


variety of the mermaid—which turns out to be the 
dugon. 

Since Mr. Blyth became the curator of the museum of the 
Asiatic Society, by far the greater proportion of the Mam¬ 
malia of the country has fallen under his eye, and to him 
we are indebted for our knowledge of species. 

MONKEY TRIBE. 

‘‘ The Quadrumana, ” says Agassiz, deservedly deemed 
the greatest of living zoologists, “ are limited on all the con¬ 
tinents to the warmest regions, and never but rarely pene¬ 
trate into the temperate zone. This is a natural conse- 
t^uence of the distribution of the palms, for these trees, 
which constitute the ruling feature of the flora of the tropics, 
furnish, to a great extent, the fool of the monkeys.’’ There 
are more than half a dozen of the Quadrumana, or monkey 
tribe, ill this country, and it will be new to European na¬ 
turalists to learn that they draw a very small portion of their 
sustenance from the palms. The gibbons eat the fruit of 
the ficus, which genus probably furnishes more fruit in this 
country than all the palms together. The* flowers of the 
cotton trees whose flesliy calixes afford much nutriment; 
the large flowers of the dillenia, and many others, are much 
nought by the white-eye-lid monkeys ; while the monkeys 
on the streams, besides shell fish and crabs, eat the tender 
ahroots of reeds and bamboos. AH the species eat wild 
fAantains, which are very abundant. 


WHITE-TIANDKD OIBUOX, OR LOXO-ABMED APE. 


The first sounds that usher in the morning in the Karon moun- 
itain glens, are the wailing cries of the gibbons on the hill sides 
around. The whole of the intenor is aiivc with tkein ; and their 
babit of screaming asAoon as the day dawns is celebrated in Ka- 
ven poetry. 

There are all variefties of phade in their colouring, from taway 
white to jet black. 


Hylohates Lar, 
Hrafid Gibbon^ 

Homo La, 

Simia longinana^ 
•Simla Lar, 

PitheniB Lar^ 

Simia albimana, 
^yiobates enteUoides^ 
Uylobates albimmus, 


OgiJbj, 

Boffun. 

Linne, Mantlss. 
Schreber. 
liinne ISyst. 
Desmaiest. 

Vigors and HorsfielcL 
If. Oeoff. 

Schina. 





I 

LIGHT-OOLOUBBD VAEIETF. 

• Pd(Z Glhhony Biiffon. 

HjftobaUs variegatuSy Ogilby. 

Hyiohalt» leuciscus^ Cantor. 

C^OcS^COjSl (C^«d§C^8COOl 

o3cx>j»)o1. (r>o2i.<3^ o:>iioo6jS 

HOOLOCK QIBBOX. 

The long armed ape of A^acan is a different species from the 
preceding. “ In walk,” says, Mr Blyth, “ on the ground, this 
animal is a true biped, holds up the arms over the head.** Both 
are called by the same native uames. 

Hylobfdee kclolock, 

OBXIVEBOUS MONKEYS. 

Three species of monkeys with cheek pouches, and more or 
less omniverous, ” are common in the country. 

PIG-TAILED MONKEYS. 

This monkey is least common of all the species in the Pro- 
^^inces, but it is most frequently seen in confinement. It is found 
inland, but rarely if ever on the banks of streams. 

Papio nemestrinusy Ogilby. 

Simia nemestrinusy Linne. 

Simia PlcfypygoSy Schreber. 

Simia fiisray Shaw. 

Macaciu nemestrinuSy Desmarest. 

Simia catpolryuSy Kaffies. 

Inuos nemestrinu€^ Blyth. 

C^OoSoo8«i (cqooScoci^Sii ^raean) 

soja^sSj, ooiio^jdBu oorScSf 

KED-XIPPED PIG-TAILEB MONKEY. 

This is a new species described by Vfr. Blyth from Aracan* 
with hair on the nape and shoulder's four inches in length* 
The tail-tip in an oki male vivid rufous.'* 

Inuos ieoninuSy Blyth. 

nSHEK MONKEY. 

This monkey is more numerous in individuals than any other 
species in the Provinces. It abounds on the sea-shores, and on 
the banks of inland streams, especially on tide-waters, where it 
appears to draw a large portion of its sustenance from the crabs, 
and shell-fish found on the banks. Hence the Burmese have 

S 




MAirfWALr'A: 


xj'amed it the fisher monkey,” and when the tide is ant; g whole 
troop is often seen issuing from the juiijyle to concbologize. 
Some are observed turning over stones in diligent search of shell¬ 
fish, others breaking up the shells they have found to get at the 
animals within ; but most seem to be in search of snMill crabs, 
and wherever the trace of onje appears, a monkey will thrust 
down his arm up to the shoulder, if necessary, to draw it out of 
its hole. Fruits, however, are as acceptable to them' as shell¬ 
fish. On one occasion, coming down close in-shore abthe moutb 
of the Tenasserim, a troop of them fallowed my boat for a con¬ 
siderable distance, being attracted by the plantains that we 
threw out, which they picked up and ate with great avidity. 

The apes,»that Solomon’s fleet brought from Ophir,- were pro¬ 
bably monkeys of the genus to which this species belongs. They 
abound in Hindustan, and their Sanskrit name is kape, 'fhe 
Hebrews and Greeks appear to have adopted the name by which 
the animals were known in their x:<ative country, for they were 
called in Hebrew koph^ and in Greek keephosi and kuhbSf which. 
Scapula says, was an animal of the genus simia, ^‘having a tail— 
eaudem hahens/* so they were not apes, as'the word* is used iti* 
zoology, but monkeys, 

Cercopith^cm cpnotnolguB, Ogilby. 

Simla cynomolgHs, Linne. 

Simla aygula, Linne. 

Simia attys, Schreber. 

Macacus cynomolgus, ]&esmarest: 

Simia fascicularis. Raffles. 

Cercocehus aygulky Geoff, apud Horsflcld. 

Inuoscercopithecus, Blyth. 

CgOcSoOcli odiSooi 

COALY MONKEY. 

The coaly-monkey is common in Aracan, where it has the same 
vernacular names as the preceding spectes, which it much resem¬ 
bles. 

Macacus ’ carVonarius: 

cancrivorus, Blyth. 

FHXTGIVOBVS MONWBYO. 

We hare two species of long tailed monkeys without cheeh 
pouches, whose diet is “exclusively vegetable.” 

White-EYE i/ii) monkey. 

This black monkey has a white ring around the eyes> which* 
gives it a peculiar appearance, and is probably the negro monkey 





dTTennairt. It is fonml in considerable numbers in the interior, 
'b«t is not so numerous as the other monkeys and the gibbons. 

SetnnopUhtfcns obscurns^ Reid, 

leitcomysloix, :Temm« 

** ^ummatranuSj Muller. 

^ habnifera^ iCantor. 

frabptei ohucuruSy Gray. 

■«qot^^oSc^8igi (cflocS^i 
jooigpi 

PHAYRE’S‘WHITK-KYE*LID monkey. 

Th^'is a new epecies discovered by Major Phayre in Aracan, 
but nearly related to‘the preceding species. 

Pre$hyt€s Phayrei^ ;Blyth. 

FliYINO lkhub. 

Mi^r Bcrdmorc discovered the flying lemur at Mergui, the 
: most northern ieeality at which the aniinal has hitherto been 
! found. 

’^alacopithicus voltms^ Blyth. 

TemminckUt 'Waterhouse. 


LEHUR, OR BENGAL SLOTH. 


'^e lemur, Bengal sloth, or slow loris, as it is variously 
Mamed, is found in the country ; but is not abundant. The Ka¬ 
rens say that were^it to enter a town, that town would assuredly 
be destroyed. 


Nycticebus bardigraidus. 
Lemur “ 

Nycticehm hengalensU, 
*• javanicHs, 
iLoris tardigrndns^ 
Stenops javanicus, 

“ tardigradusy 


Waterfiouse, Cat, 
'Linne apud Raffles. 
•Geoff. 

.c 

«( 

Vander Hoeven. 
Wagner, apud Schintz. 


.<c^oS5«oS«»» (cgooSecjoSi 

OOOOi COOoS« 


BATS. 

The Chevrofltra, or bats, have numerous representatives i« 
iBurmah. Mr. BJytfa has identihed seventeen different species. 

•S* 





FLYING FOX. 

Tbi§ large bat has been very appropriately named, for it berart ft 
strong resemblance to a small fox in every thing bat its wing.s. 
Nor is it very small. Adults measure from three to four feet 
across the wings from tip to tip. They abound on the coast, 
and it is quite impossible to keep ripe fruit from their depreda¬ 
tions, without inclosing it in basket work. When gtrava trees 
are l^aringf half devoured fruit will be found under them every 
Inorning, which the flying foxes have rejected. In some sections 
they may be seen in great numbers banging by their heerl* in the 
tops of palmyra palms. 


PtiroptLS edulis^ 

“ javanieus^ 

‘‘ Edwardsiu 

coSis^i eoStocS* 


Geoffroy. 

Desm. apnd HorsfieM. 
Geoffrey. 


SKALL FRtJIT EATING BAT. 

A small species of the same tribe as the above was discovered irt 
fewaygyen by Major Berdmore. It is “ the smallest of frugivor- 
ous bats,” writes Mr. Blyth, and the specimen fiom Pegu is re¬ 
markably long nosed.” 

Macroglossui minimus, Grey. 

Pteropus “ Geoff. 

“ rostratm, Horsfield. 

A third species of frugivorons bats, found all over India and 
the Malay countries, is 


CynopUrus marginatus, 
VespertiUo “ 

Cynopterus Horsjleldii 
Pteropus iiUbocheihm 
“ pyrivorus 


Buch. Ham. 
Grey. 
Temni. 
Hodson. 


SMALL FRUIT-EATING BAT. 

A small species of the same tribe as the above, was discovered 
in Shwaygyen, by Major Berdmore. It is “ the smallest of fru- 

5 :ivorous bats, ” writes Mr. Blyth, “ and the specimen from Pegu 
8 remarkably long nosed.” 

MaerogJossus minimus. Grey. 

Pteropus “ Geoff. 

rosiraius, Horsfield, 

A third species of frugivorous bats, found all over India and the 
Malay countries, is 

Cynopterus marginatus, 

Vfsperiilio ^ Buch. Ham. 

Cynopterus Horsjieldii, Grey. 

Pteropus tiUbocheibuSf Temm. 

pyrivorusi Hodson. 
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LSAT-N08CD BATS. 

These bats have various appendages the nose. When the 
leaf on the nose is simple, it is referred to the genus Megaderma, 

Megaderma spaema Geoff. 

tfifolium 

Vespertilio spasma Schreber. 

Mr. Blyth his furnished me with the names of four other 
species of leaf nosed bats, that he has received from this coun¬ 
try. 

Rhinolophus affinlt Horsfield. 

Hipposideros nohilie “ 

“ larvntus 

“ murinus Elliot. 

ooS^i 

ORDINARY BATS. 

Every one who visits the limestone caves of the Tenasserim 
coast is startled with their bat-wing music. Suddenly on enter¬ 
ing these subterranean halls thousands of bats rush from their 
dark recesses, and wheel over the traveller’s head with the deep 
whizzing sounds of a passing water-spout And then they hang 
trembling and rustling their wings in the loftv black galleries 
above, like a choir of wind harmonies muf&ed in the mountains. 

They are,” says Mr. Blyth, mostly insectivorous, but some fru- 
givorous, and others more or less predatory.” 


Ngcficejtu daveolus, 

Blyth. 

“ castanem^ 

Grey. 

ScotophUus fuloidus^ 

Blyth. 

** coromandaliamis^ 

Cuvier. 

Vesperiilio adverms^ 

Horsfield. 

Myotia “ 


Taphozoux saccolaimtte^ 

Temm. 

“ malanopogon^ 

it 

“ longimanus^ 

Hardw. 

co8tjj[> 0 ^ 1 . 



INSECT-EATERS. 

Three genera of huectivora, or insect-eaters, have been dis¬ 
covered in the country; but, notwithstanding their classification, 
they by no means confine themselves to the work of devouring 
insects. 

PEGUAK TUPAIA. 

The tupaia (fir^t discovered in Java, and next in Pegu, hence the 
iMime given it by Lesson, lupaia de Pegu,) is an animal resem- 
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bling a squirrel, for which it is often mistaken, but it has a much 
longer bead with a dentition resembling the hedgehog, and; is 
more .easily domesticated. One that made his home in a mango 
tree near ray house in Toungoo, quite uninvited, made himself 
nearly as familiar as the cat. Sometimes 1 had to drive him off 
the bed, and he was very fond of patting his nose into the tea cups 
immediately after breakfast, and acquired quite a taste for 
both tea and coffee. He lost liis life at last, by incontinently 
^walking into a rat tr::;p. 

Tupaia javariita, 'Hors. 

** Peguana^ Lesson. 

Beiangeri^ 

“ f<Tug%nea, 

PEGUAK HYL0AT8. 

‘‘That curious little animal,” writes Mr. Blyth to Major Berd- 
more at Shwaygyen, like atupaia, with a short snake tail, is a 
most unexpected discovery for the genus Hyloays, has heretofore 
been only known from the Malayan Archipelago.” It has twice 
as long a tail as the Malay species, and Mr. Blyth, regarding it a« 
distinct, has named it 

Byloays pegttensis^ ^ Blyth. 

HUSK SHREW. 

The musk shrew is usually called in India the musk rat; but 
It is a very different animal from the musk rat of America. We 
have four species, all of which emit an offensive odour, so much so 
•that when put together with a cat in the same box, the cat will 
mot touch them. They are readily distinguished when in a house 
from the common rat, by a pecuKar shrill squeel which they fre¬ 
quently utter. 

I sent Mr. Blyth a specimen of the smallest species, and he 
wrote : “ Mr. Grey identifies this minute shrew with 5. pusillus, 

G. Gmelin, Rmelll, 499, t 75, f. 1, and suggests it to be 
the S. pygmoeus, Pallas, S. exiHs, Gra. Syst, Nat., and S. oBctUiens 
T. miniUus, Laxm.” He adds : “ It is the smallest of all known 
maamalia.” 

Sorox Peyrotettn, Guerin. 

“ pygmam, Hodgson. 

Mt. O’Riley sent him S. nudipes, a new species, “ remarkable 
tfor its naked feet and very large ears.” Though first discovered 
at Amherst, Major Berdmore has since met with it at Shwaygyen:; 
who also sent Mr. Blyth S. serpentarius, y the large godown 
.shrew,” from Mergui, seven inches long; but 1 have found them 
ffttU two inches longer on the Bghai mountains of Teungoe. 



HATklMALriCv 
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Mr. Blyth furnishes me with the following list of the ahrewa^; 


Sbrex griffUhih H orafieI dv 

serpentarim^ Oeoffroy, 

fuliginosm^ Blyth, 

“ nudipe9i “ 

“ c<Erule$ceiUr Raffle Si 

Syri, S. piloides^ J^haw. 

“ indicus^ (ieoff. 

“ captnsis^ 

“ giganUus^ “ 

“ So7ieratu, 

crassicaudatkB^ Lich^ 

“ myodutm^ Gray. 


^oS^oSi c8.. 

MOLE. 

Major Berdmore discovered a mole at Shwaygyen. Mr. Blyth 
WTote : It is my TaJpetleucura, hitherto only known fronv 
Sylhet, and the Kassia hills.” 

DORMOUSE. 

Writing to Major Berdmore^ Mr. Blyth says : “ Yoivhave sent 
a wholly new genus of edenta> male and female and young, which 
I think belonjafs to the dormouse group, but cannot decide till I 
have examined its indention and internals. 1 eeth very long and 
flattened'towards* the lipS} where furnished- with longish bristles*, 
legs short” 

CARNIVEROFS ANIMALS. 

The €amivara^ or carniverous* animals,, number nearly thirty 
species. 

MALAY B£A«R. 

The Malay black bear, much resembling the blark bear of 
America^ is not uncommon in the interior. On one occasion^ 
while deeping in a Karen field that had been recently harvested,. 
I was disturbed all night by a drove of them digging no the roots, 
of the sugar cane that had been left in the held. They will oo* 
casionally attack a man when alone. On descending the Tenas* 
serim a few years ago on rafts, the foremost raft passed over a 
rapid, and made short a turn into a little cove below, when a bear 
from the shore made a plunge at the raft, and threw the two Ka¬ 
rens on it into the water. At this moment the other rafts came 
iax sight, and the bear retreated. On another occasion I met witl^ 
a Burman and a bear that he had just shot, and the Burman as-^ 
sured me that he shot the bear in the very act of running upon 
him. And last year, a Karen of my acquaintance in Toungoo,. 
was attacked by one, overoome, and left by the bear for dead. 
Though severely bitten, the man recovered. 

The Kamees and Karens describe a smaller species, yellow oir 
the breast, for which they have a distinctive name ; but I ima¬ 
gine it is a variety of the above. The Burmese and the north- 
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ern Karens say there is a species with feet and hands like a man, 
which they call man-bear. This I suspect to be a fabulous aui- 
iiial, founded on reports of the orang-outang. 

Vrms malayanui. 


O 0 S 61 




ooi^ioS^^i obi 

(Burmese smaU species,) 




(manrhear,) 


PIG-BEAK. 


The pig-bear, or sand hog, or Indian badger, or sand badger, 
as it is variously named, is not rare, especially in the southern 
provinces. It has the general appearance of a hog, with claws 
like a bear, but the Burmans say it is half hog and half dog. 
Arctcnyx tollaris, 

cgiooooSiooSoooofi. cgtc^iooSo^t aojrB^^I. ^1 

ARACAN PIG-BEAR. 


Mr. Blyth describes anew species from Aracan and Assam. 

“Adult about half the size of the adult of A. CoUaris^ F. Cuv.: 
having a much longer and finer coat, very like that of the Euro- 
})ean badger, but softer, though not so long and soft as in 
Taxidta'^ the muzzle less broad and hog-like than in Collaris; 
the cars also aie proportiontilty smaller than in that species; the 
tail ii shorter; and the colours and markings, though similar, are 
much brighter. 

A rctonyx taxo ides . 


MONKEY TIGFR. 


This animal was first discovered in Malacca a few years ago, 
and is not known to exist north of British Biirinah. “ In its ha- 
hits,” says Dr. Cantor, “ it is both arborial and terrestrial, and 
nocturnal, sleeping till the sun is below the horison, when it dis¬ 
plays great agility in searching for small quadrupeds, birds, fish¬ 
es, earth-worms, insects and fruit. The howl is loud, resembling 
some of the Malayan Pw'ud^xuri and like that tribe, it has a 
gland secreting a fluid of a peculiar odour. It is a rare animal, 
and when in the possession of Europeans has been repeatedly 
shown to me as a nondescript. It is remarkable,” says Mr. 
Blyth, foi' being the only placental mammal of the old world, 
which is furnished with a truly prehensile tail” Monkey tiger 
is a translation of its Burmese name, and is somewhat descrip¬ 
tive of its character. It is about the size of a small monkey^ 
with a long retractile tail. 

Arctictis Blnturong, Fischer. 

Viver7*a ? Bmturong, Raffles. 

Paradoxurus albijromj Cuvier. 

Ictides ater, F. Cuvier. 

Arctictis penkiUcUa^ Temminck. 

c0oS8««<»o6Si «?/. 
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WEASBL. 

Major Phajre met with an animal of the weasel tribe in Ara- 
and it probably exists in these Provinces, though it has not 
vet been discovered. 

The Hebrew word rendered weasel, in Leviticus, is identical 
with the Arabic khalady which signifies a mole. 

Heliete's Nipnlensis^ llodg. 

Gtdo orientaiiSf Horsf. 

c@o8§?. 

OTTER. 

Otters abound in some of the streams. In the upper part of 

the Tenasserim, a dozen at a time may be occasionally seen on 
the rocks in the river. The Burmese sometimes domesticate 
them, when they will follow a man like a dog. 

Lutra leptonyx, Blyth, 

Lutra Barang, Raffles. 

“ JBarang Barang'" or Atfibrang,^* Raffles, 

Lutra Simungy Schinz.7 

Tlie Aracanese otter is a different species. 

Lutra Nair^ Fred. Cuvier, 

Lutra indtca, Gray. 

WILD DOG. 

There is a wild dog in the Provinces which Mr. Blyth regards 
as a distinct species ; and the Karens have described to me an 
animal that makes his kennel in the ground like a fox or a 
jackal, which they say is found in the Shan country. The fox of 
the English bible is probably the jackal. The Hebrew word is 
^ugaU the Persian name of the jackal is shaghal and skakal^ and 
the Pali is thengala* or shengala, from the same root, which the 
Burman books render *^eartk-dog.”t 
Cants rutilis. 






OJJOJ. 


JACKAL. 


It was confidently believed, till recently, that there were no 
jackals in Burmah. Capt. D’Oyly while at Preme was the first 
to controvert this opinion, and Lt. Bosworth having shot one at, 
Meaday, the skin was sent up to Calcutta by Major Phnyre, where 
«it was identified with the species so abundant in that vicinity. 
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MALACCA CIVBT^ 

The Indian civet cats secrete an* odoriferous substance* identical 
with civet, though not the civet of commerce. This species ia 
not infirequentlj found in the villages, and its secretion enters* 
into the Burmese Materia Medica*. 


YiveTricula malaccenziz, 
Viverra malaccensiz^ 

Gmelin. 

“ Razsey 

Horsheld. 

4 “ Chinda^ 

Buchanan Hamilton MBSi 

“ indicaj 

Geoffroy. 

hengalensiz^ 

Gray: Illustr. 

“ pallida^ 

Gray: Illustr. 

Oenetta manillenzis^ 

Eydoux. 

C@oSo!X^ti (oC<»oS«e@o8c0SoS» -Arraean.) 

00^ ^19^1 obt(5<8^ 

ZIBETH 

CIVET. 

This is another species of civet'cat,, not so abundant as the pre- 

ceding, which the Burmese call 
en its neck. 

the horse-cat,” 6om the mane 

Viverra ZiJbetha, 

liinne. 

vp,dulata^ 

Gray. 

** malanttrus, 

Hodgson. 

“ orietUaiis^ 


civeitoidezi 

«( 




THBE£-SXBrP£B FAGUMA. 


This animal' is very common, and occasionally enters houses in 
the towns in pursuit of rats. When youi^ it is easily domes^ 
ticated, and valuable as a rat-catcher. It does not appear to 
have been seen in Aracan. 

Paguma trivirgata^ Gray. 

Viverra Reintrardt. Mus. Leyd. 

Paradoxurua trivir’gaius, Gray. 

cogoS^cDii cSidB^Sj. c8ic8i8 

COMMON PABADOXUBK. 

This species is found throughout. the country*. Major Phaym 
met with it in Aracan, and Major Berdmore has sent it from 
Mergui. 

Paradoxurus Mvaanga^ Gray. 

Tixarra hermaphrodiiat Fallas, apud Schina; 

fazeiata^ Gmelin ? 

^ Mu^zanga^ Marsden, Raffles. 





nxmxhtA. 


ISS 


Mman Ifulaniy 

Ichneumon prekemility 

FkUysehiita hermaphvdUay 

Paradoxurui Pallasiiy 
** Lrossiiy 

“ duliusy 

** MusangoideSy 

‘‘ tgpnsy 

“ felinusy 

e0oS&^a8« c&rc6). 

WBIITB-BARliD TABADOXUBK. 

A paradaxure distinguished by white-tipped ears.^ is not very 
rore in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Paradoxuruo leucorhinuoy Blyth. 

“ reucotis. 

c0o8fofgoSgt c8tc8io)^S( 

MXPAI. FABABOXURE. 

Mr. Blyth has received the Nepal paradoxure .from the mouti^ 
tains of Aracan. 

Paradoxums nipalensisy Hodgson. 

TSMA8SXR1M ICHlCnUMOIC. 

This animal is not the genuine ichneumon, but it belongs to 
the same family, and has its habits. It is remarkable for devour¬ 
ing snakes. 

Vrtm eancrivoray Blyth. 

<8*80^. 

ROTAL TIOBB. 

Tigers are sufficiently abundant almost everywhere. Twice dur^ 
ing my residence at Tavey they came into the gate of my com¬ 
pound, broke open the door of the goat-house, and succeeded in 
killing a goat each time before they could be routed. On another 
occasion, while sleeping in a jungle hamlet, a tiger leaped into a 
buffalo pen clo^ by the house, and killed a buffalo. They ap¬ 
pear to be afraid to encounter a man until they have once enter¬ 
ed the contest with him, when all fear ceases ever after. 1 have 
encamped ta the jungles often, where the tracks of tigers were 
eeen all around in the morning within a few yards of where my¬ 
self and people had bivouaoked>, yet they never ventured an at¬ 
tack. But whenever a tiger has once tasted human blood, it 
•ever after seeks it in preference to all other. 

A Barman was struck down by a tiger at the head of Tavoy 
river, and he was seen by his companions to inflict a severe 
wound on his antagonist with his knife, but was carried off. A 
few months afterwards^ a Karen was killed by a tiger in a village 

T# 


Kaffies, 

Buchanan Hamilton. 
Otto 

/ apud Schinz. 

Gray. 

apud Schlegel. 
Wagner, apud Schinz. 

cBsoSis 
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twenty miles distant.; and when the villagers subsequently suc^ 
eeeded in hilling the animal, it was faund to have been wound¬ 
ed as deseribed by the Barmans.* A Karen was killed by a tiger 
near a village a dozen miles east of Tavory, supposed to be the 
same beast that had devoured a man ten miles distant a shorti 
time previous. This Karen was carried off after breakfast in the 
morning while going out alone to his work in the field ; and in 
less than a week from that time a Barman was struck down by 
a tiger in the middle of the day, not six miles distant, and when 
theve were eight other men in company. 

A Karen who was killed by a tiger near the forks of the Te- 
nasserim, was walking with three others in company a couple of 
hours before sunset, and had a gun on his shoulder. The Karens 
that lived nearest immediately set traps in the paths that led to 
their villages, and the animal was soon caught near one of their 
houses. 

On one occasion I reached a lone Karen cabin at dusk, and 
was surprised to find it barricaded all around to prevent access. 
On inquiry I found that two men had been deveured by a tiger 
the day before in the neighborhood close by. It appeared that 
one man had been carried off, and five others then armed them¬ 
selves and went in pursuit. After half a day's search, and while 
on the track, the beast came out boldly on the plain and succeed¬ 
ed in carrying off one of the armed Karens that had engaged in 
the pursuit 

A few years ago a little body of Karens removed from Yay, 
and settled on the upper part of Tavoy river ; but after losing 
four or five men in as many different years by the tigers, they 
have been compelled to descend into the more populous part of 
the valley. 

During the rains of 1854 fifteen Karens were reported to mo 
as having been devoured by tigers in different, parts of the Pro¬ 
vince of Toungdo. In one instance the tiger walked into a zayat 
and took out a young man from the midst of others who wore 
sleeping there. Casualties have been much fewer since, but 1 
heard of two Barmans losing their lives by tigers in the western 
part of the Province in 1857. 

These few facts, which might easily be multiplied, have been 
mentioned, because the opinion has gone abroad that Burmese 
tigers are not dangerous. Dr. Heifer wrote : “ They are of quite 
a different nature from those in Bengal, and probably more 
afraid of men, than men of them. Accidents very seldom hap¬ 
pen to natives, who penetrate daily iato untrodden jungle ; some 
times quite alone.** 

Such representations may prove fatal to strangers and persons 
new in the country, as they already have in the case of Dr. Wood¬ 
ford, who lost his life by a tiger on the Ataran a f4w years ago 
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wholly owing to hiu want of suitable precaution in going away 
from the boat near evening to shoot a peacock. 

Felia tisfris, Linne. 

Tigris regalia^ Gray. 

cxgosi c8oq8^ (^oi«c6i 

LEOPARD. 


Leopards are probably more numerous than tigers, and they 
will sometimes attack man, though he seek refuge in the tree 
tops. Two Karens were travelling on one occasion in the forests 
of Maulraain, and when daylight departed, they made little bam¬ 
boo platforms to sleep on during the night in the branches of 
a large tree, one on a lower main branch, and the other on an 
upper large branch. During the night, the man on the lower 
branch was awaked by what he thought to be a tiger, but it must 
have been a leopard, creeping up the body of the tree above him. 
It had passed his branch, and was climbing up to where t^he other 
slept. He called out—the man answered, and the leopard was 
still—not a claw moved; but the sleeping man could not rouse him¬ 
self, and in a few minutes the leopard ruddied up, seized the man 
in his sleep, and jumping down with him, devoured him at the 
foot of the tree, regardless of all the noise the narrator of the 
story could m ike in the tree above him. 

While the inhabitants of a Bghai village were gathered around 
my zayat one night to preserve it from a jungle fire raging 
around, loud screams were heiu'd from a few women left in the 
house close by ; anvl it appeared that a leopard taking advantage 
of the absence of the inmates had come under the house, and en¬ 
deavored to effect an entrance through a hole in the floor. 


Felis 

hopardua^ 

Schreber. 

ki 

ParduSy 

Liiine ? 

•( 

varia^ 

Schreber. 


Pantheray 

Erxleben. 


chalyheatay 

Hermann. 


antiquoruniy 

Fischer. 


fuscay 

Meyer. 


Nimr, 

Ehrenberg. 

Leopardus variua^ 

Gray: List. 


njloiosSi 


Apiid Gray ; 
List. 


BLACK LEOPARD. 


Black leopards, commonly called black tigers, are frequently 
met with in Tavoy province. They are dangerous beasts, A 
few years ago a Burman was devoured by one not eight miles 
distant from Tavoy city. 

Felis melaSj Gray. 

Felia Uopardus, var, mtlaa, (Blyth.) 
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LBOPARB-CAT. 

This is the handsomest animal of the tiger tribe in the Pro¬ 
vinces* It is spotted with black, like a leopard, on a yellowish 
ground, and is as large as a small dog. It is very fierce. A 
Karen whom I knew was attacked by one and his arm shock¬ 
ingly lacerated; but he was saved by his dog, which seized the 
cat when it attacked his master, and the man and dog together 
proved too much for it. 

TIGSR-CAT. 

This animal is about the size of a cat, but its colour and 
markings are exactly that of a tiger. These cats are very abun¬ 
dant in the jungles, and occasionally venture into towns, where 
they make great havoc among the poultry. Capt. Low called it 
the fox-cat.** 

GQOoc0oS» cdyacy}. dBtdSi § 

BUKGAL tiger-cat. 

This is an entirely distinct species from either of the preceding, 
all of which I have seen, and is much less common. 

FtlU Bengalensis. 

co3oc@oSi cSjcBy dBtcSi 

NEPATTL TIGER-CAT. 

This animal Major Phayre found in Aracan, and Mr. Blyth 
writes me, ** add JPs/ts macrocfflis, from Aracan but he thinks 
that the above, with the preceding three cats, are probably all 
varieties of the Javanese tiger cat. 

Felu nepalensis. 

ooSg@o8i ooSojiioSb c^o«oj|],oSs 

The following names, then, may be regarded as designating 
the same species. 

Felts javanentU. Desmarest. 

** minuta^ Temminck. 

** hengalensis. 

** nepalensis. 

OHAUB. 

There is an animal of the tiger tribe which the Karens call the 
fire-tiger, from the colour of its E^iu, which is of an uniform red. 
It is probably the chaus, a large wild cat, sometimes denomina¬ 
ted a lynx, that Major Phayre found in Aracau. 

Felts domestica. 
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DOMESTIC CAT. 

Sir Staixiford Raffles says : Some of the Muylayan, like the 
Madagascar domestic cats, have a short twisted or knobbed tail." 
l"bis is a peculiarity that characterizes the Burmese cats. 

Felis chaus, 

C0o8l &\<Su O^QxdSxn 2cx>c8i* 


GNAWING ANIMALS. 

More than twenty species of Rodtniia^ or gnawing animals, 
have been found in the country, embracing upwards of a dozen 
species of squirrels. 

TWO-OOLOURBD SQUIRBEL. 

The two-coloured squirrel has been appropriately named the 
giant squirrel, for it is as large as a cat. It is deep black on the 
back, and whitish yellow below. Its Karen name signifies the 
yellow-neck, being more particularly yellow on the front part of 
the neck. 

Sciuru» hicolor, Spaxrmann. 

giganteuSj McClelland MSS. 

madaeascariensis^ I . , ^ 

» tnaarireides, Hodgson. 

GOLDEN-BACKBD 8QU1BBEL. 

The golden-backed squirrel which bears a considerable resem* 
blance to the Ameiioan gray squirrel, is peculiar to the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, and like that is considered very good eating. 
Its general colour is gray, with a tinge of yellow on 5ie back. 

It is described by Mr. Blyth, as the size of Se, EaflesUf or 
measuring about 20 in. long, of which the tail is half; its hair 
reaching 3 in. or 2^ in. further. General colour grizzled fulvoua 
above, the limbs and tail grizzled ashy (from each hair being an- 
nulated with black and pale fulvesoent), with an abruptly defined 
black tip to the latter : under-parts and inside of limbs pale griz¬ 
zled ashy: in bright specimens, the nape, shoulders, and upper- 
part of the back, are vivid light furruginous or golden-fulvous, 
sometimes continued to the tail, more generally f: hading off gra¬ 
dually towards the rump, and in some but slightly developed 
even upon the nape and shoulders: whiskers long and black; and 
slight albescent pencils to the ears, more .or less developed.’’ 

Sciurus chrysonoius. 
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BLACK-BACKED 3QUIBKEL. 

This is ail ordinary sized squirrel, the upper parts grizzled with 
black, on a golden ground, with a superb bushy tail. * 

^iurus atrodorsalis. 

5|S« COJ. c65i 

RIJSTY SQUIKRDL. 

The rusty squirrel, Blyth describes as according in size “ with 
Sc. TrittaitiSj excepts that the tail is longer and more bushy. En¬ 
tire upper-part uniformly grizzled, much as in that species, 
or more especially as in the tail of that species—the tip of the 
tail being black : under-parts, inside of limbs, fore-paws above, 
<and almost the entire hind limbs exteriorly, together with a 
broad median line to the tail underneath continued to its black 
tip, bright furruginous-chesnut; that of the belly bordered later¬ 
ally with black : whiskers black. Specimen a, assigned Sc, ery- 
thrcRus in Mr. Gray's catalogue of the mammalia in the British 
Museum, seems referrible to this.” 

Sciunis pygerytfirus, 

ASSAMESE SQUIRREL. 

This species differs from the above “ in being more fulvescent 
above and much less so underneath.” Major Phayre found it iu 
Aracan. 

Schirus lohroides, Hodgson. 

“ assarmnsis., M‘Clellan<L 

phayreV squirrel. 

“ A beautiful species,” says Blyth. “ of the size of Sc, Vittatus^ 
and nearly of the same colouring above, but the fur longer, and 
the tail much more bushy, with a well defined black tip. Lower 
parts bright ferruginous, inclining to maronue on the belly, and 
continued broadly alo«g the under or hind surface of the tail to 
its black tip: inside of limbs ferruginous, continued nearly round 
the hind limbs, and upon all the feet; the fore limbs tinged with 
dusky externally, above the pale rufous foot; and a broad imper¬ 
fectly defined blackish band upon the flanks, separating the co¬ 
lours of the back and belly. Length 9 or 10 in. and tail with 
hair about the same: kind foot l|.” 

Sciurus Phayrei, 

§8i o$j. c6Ss 

BARBELS squirrel. 

This is a beautiful little squirrel, striped with nine alternate 
Mnes of black and rusty white, and somewhat resembling the 
American ground squirrql. It is, however, a new species, abound¬ 
ing in the Provinces of Yay, Tavoy and Mergni. 

Sciurui Barhei. 

j|8i oflJOCOq. CO^^t 



' HiuHinjLLIJBr--- 
BSltDMORS^I SQUimBELT 

This is a large striped squirrel, often seen in the southern Fro* 
vinees. 

Sciurus Serdmorei. 

jfSi* c5jc8i. c6pc:^^0 

nSD SQVIBSEL^ 

The red squirrel Major Pliayre found in Aracan. It is " en¬ 
tirely of a deep rufo-ferruginous colour, rather darker above than 
below-^toes of all the feet blackish, tip of the tail yellowish; 
white.** " ‘ " 

Sciurus Keraudreniij Lesson. 

/errugineus,^ Cuvier. 


KED EELLIED SQUIBSEli. 

This species was sent to Calcutta by Major Berdmore, and is 
described by Mr. Blyth as having the upper parts grizzled 
throughout and the lower ^arts deep rufo-ferruginous fading on 
the throat.” 

Sciurus hjptrytUruSy BIjth. 

TltLLOW-BELLIEI^ SQUIRBEL. 

This is an Aracan species, described by M’Clelland with & 
yellowish belly, but Blyth says, the under parts are moderate¬ 
ly deep ferruginous, sometimes rather weak.** Is this 
Sciurus lokriah, Hodgson} 

I find the above in Blyth*8 catalogue, and also 
Sapalomys longicandatus ficom the Younzalin hills.’* 

LARGE FLTma sainRREL. 

We have two or three species of that graceful, elegant group, 
the flying squirrels. The largest, Blyth regards as a variety of 
pteromys petaurista^ but the whitish tips to the fur more pre* 
dominating, imparting a hoary-grey appearance to the whole 
upper sur^e, and continued along the tail, the extreme tip only 
of which is blackish; under parts pure white, or nearly so, in 
difierent specimens ; and the rest of the colouring much as in the 
preceding variety.(?) In both, the white tips to the fur predorai* 
sate in the newly put forth pelage, and disappear to a great ex* 
tent aa the fur becomes old and worn.* In the young of the 
Aiaean race^. the black extreme points of the fur are much 
developed. 

U 
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In the specimens that 1 have examined the ears ate t&ppeS 
with white. 

Fieromys petaurista cmeraceus Blyth. 

oral, TickelL 

‘‘ phillippenm, Qrey, 

Taguan, BufTon, from Malabar. 

SlSig. (JjSi 

8MAI.L FLYING SaXXIBBBL. 

The small species inhabits the southern provinces', but no one 
seems to have obtained specimens. 1 judge it, however, to be 
identical with th« sm dl %ing squirrel of Aracau. ‘‘A diminutiva 
species about 5 inch, in length, minus the tail, which measures 
4\ inches ; tarso to cud of claws inch. Upper surface bright 
ferruginous-bay in old specimens, with the membrane, limbs and 
tail, dusky, and the basal fourth of the latter palo rufous under¬ 
neath : uuder-paits dull white, with fur of a somewhat woolly 
texture ; that of the upper-parts dusky except at tip.** 

Fteromys spacliceus, Blyth. 

SnWATGYEN FLYI-NG SQUIRREL, 

Major Berdmoro sent a flying squiitel from Shwaygyen which 
Mr. Blyth regards as a ditfereat species from the above, but 

nearly related to Sc. spadiccus/^ 

Seiuroptera sagitta, Linn. ^ 

Perhaps this is' the same as Seiuroptera Sorsfieldii which Mr. 
Blyth reports as having received from Shwaygyen. 

PIlAYKS’s FLYNG SQUIRREL, 

Mr. Blyth describes a new species of flying squirrel from Piegu> 
which he has named from the discover, Major Phayro. 
Sciuroptenis Phayrei. 

WHITE-BELLIED RAT. 

The rats ore scarcely second to the white ants for the mischief 
• they perpetrate. They, burrow in the gardens and devour the 
sweet potatoes, they make their nest in the roofs by day, and 
visit our barns and larders by night.. They will eat into teak 
drawers, boxes, and book-cases; and can go up and down any 
thing except a glass bottle. In tho province of Tbungoo they 
sometimes appear in immense droves before harvest and devour 
the paddy like locusts. In both 1857, and 1858, the Karens oi8 
tho mountains west of the city lost all tlxeir crops from this pest; 
and it is said they are equally destructive occasionally in the east¬ 
ern districts, but have not appeared for several years. The na¬ 
tives say it is the same rat as* tho one that frequents* houses. Mr, 
JBlyth^ howsver,. in the catalogue he has famished me has Mtm 
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M. cinamomms^ new species, and M.Jlavescen^ 
which are probably all included by the Burmese in ihi^ hyweU 
mn^phUf or white bellied rat 

0aSo&^i ng, 02^4 

B£IIDH0BE*9 EAT. 

Of the five or six species orf rats furnished Mr, Blyth by Major 
Berdmore, one of the fi\«e new species he dedicated to the discov¬ 
erer ; but he writes me veceatly that it is perhaps a variety of 
M^Jlacescens. 

Jftts Berdmorei. 

TOVNQOO KOUSB. 

There is a very familiar little mouse in the houses at Toungoo 
which I never saw in the Tenasserim provinces. It may be fre- 
4 |uently fonnd under the table picking up crumbs. It is proba* 
biy the species sent from Shwaygyen by Major Bordmorc, and 

named 

Mus nitiduiuSy Blyth, 

WATER BAT. 

There is a water rat throughout the country which burrows on 
the banks of the streams, and takes to the water when pursued ; 
but Mr. Blyth writes mo he doubts our having a species of Ar* 
micola. 

C^^oSi <>2^001 

FIELD MOUSE. 

The Karens describe a field mouse with the same habits as the 
field mouse of Europe. According to Karen astronomy, the north 
ctar is a mouse, creeping into the proboscis of the elephant, as 
they call the constellation of the Great Bear. 

The mouse of our English Bible was probably the jerboa, an 
animal with the habits of our bamboo rat, and like that eaten by 
the inhabitants of the country where it is found. 

This is probably the species Mr. Blyth had from Shwaygyen 
that he named 

Mus peguensiSf Blyth. 

OJ^ooSii 

BAMBOO RAT. 

This animal, which burrtws under old bamboo roots, resem* 
bias a marmot more than a rat, yet it has much of the rat in its 
habits. I one night caught a specimen gnawing a cocoanut^ 
while camping out in the jangles. ^ 

mmatrensis, Gray. 

urn 
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Baffles. 

Temm. 

Temm. 

Cuvier. 

Gray npud Schiny. 

McClelland. 

Schiu^. 

S« jbi 

BHORT-TAKi BAMBOO RAT. 

There is a second species which Mr. Blyth Bays idiffers from the 
above, ‘‘ In being much loss robust, having a much shorter tail, 
and a dense coat of fine soft fur instead of a thin eoat of bristly 
lur.” 

Bhizmy^ catstmemi. 

SMALL BAMBOO RAT. 

The Bgbais call the bamboo rat Khaiy and they say there if 
the Bamboo Khai, the Keed Khai, the Maranta Khai, and the* 
Wie, a very small species of the same tribe, 

Rhizomys, 

^c8i 0^1 

OlB 0(dp9 ilbp 

LARGE PORCUPINE. 

A large porcupine is not uncormnoH, but the precise species i» 
not known. It is probably identical with one of the Malay spe¬ 
cies. 'Ihe one found in Aracan is the common Indian species, 
tnd ours may possibly be the same. 

Jlislrix hengalensis^ (Arracan,} 

ooj8i.a2J. £” 

SMALL PORCUPINE. 

There is a small porcupine in tho country, winch does JUot ^ 
pea^ to have In^en di&eovcred in Araean. Mi:. JBJy th Buggesta 
Atkerara sp. ? 

oan col I ac^t 

hare: 

A hare is not uncommon in Peg;u and Tbungoo, and from » 
specimen sent to Calcutta Major Phayre, it proves to bf o 
new species. Mr. Blytli describes it as : 

Ze^peyuennt, nobis, n. a. Very similar to L. fuflmudctfut;, 
fa. Geoffrey, of Bengal, and all Upper India, Assam, dso. ; hilt tHH 
once distinguished by having tho tail black ifbovo, as in thf gen-* 
•xality of the genus. Theupper-partsare of tho same^ofaur m 


JtftM mmatrems^ 

K eus de Stmatra. 
leptes DekaUr 

Sp cilciiX JCLVQVhUSy 

Mhizomys chinenmy 
ciiiereusy 
Decan^ 





in the Bengal hara, hut eontvast direcl^y with the pure white of 
the belly, instead of passing to it through fulvous bs in the oth¬ 
er ; and the Umhe also «hew but a slight fulvous tinge, with white 
hairs intermixed, especially on tho hind-limbs where the' white 
predominates : the chin and throat (in fact the fur over the whole 
lower jaw) are conspicuously white ; and the short sparse liairs 
•n the outsido of the ears are whitish,—-except in front, and also 
the tip posteriorly, whereon is a large blackish terminal patch* 
Tho fur ^ tl^ upper-parts is pale dueky-grey at base, then blat&, 
and (finally bciglU fulvous.brown with black extreme tips: 
towards the tail above is a strong tinge of ash-oolour* Sise, pro¬ 
portions, Odd structure, as in the oommou hare of all Vpper 
India. 


SXJBBIX. 


Sabbita have been introduced, and when well tended they 
booed very abundantly. 

LepM emiculv/s. 


^icodoSj 


TOOTHLESS ANIMALS. 


The Edentata^ or toothless animals, hare three representatives 
in the country. 


PANGOLIN. 


The scaly ant-eater is not very rare here, and so far ai I ean 
judge, it is the saoie species as the one found in Malacca, though 
^ere is not a perfect correspondence. It has not the diffetwuca 
in colour at the end of the tail which is characteiistio of the Ara- 
can species. 


Desmarest 
Liu. apud RaSei. 

Sundeval. 

Raffles, apud Gray: Idst^ 

ooSegi^t ojn-.cBiotjji, cSidS^ iSioip 


Manis javanica, 

** pentadaciyla^ 

“ aspera, 

quinqtiedactyldt 


WHITE SCALY ANT-EATSU. 


There is a species of pangolin in Aracan with one half of the 
ttU of ^ a glaucous-white colour.” The Bghais dosotibo a second 
•pecaes small and thin, which they call Yo^hepheu^ or small 
Wax pangolin.’’ 

llftmts leuctxra. 
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THICK-SKINNED ANIMALS- 

Six •pecies of PcmUydertMUa, or thick-tkinned animals, inha¬ 
bit our forests. 

ELEPHANT. 

Wild elephants are numerous in the interior, and their haunts 
readily traced by the mutilations of the bamboo and young trees ; 
but they usually avoid settlements. 1 have often come upon 
them on the wild, lone banks of the Tenasserim, and have heard 
their blowing and heavy tramp around my booth by the head 
waters of Tavoy river. They seem uniformly to avoid the face 
of man unless wounded by him, but an enraged elephant is a 
most formidable foe, from which in an open country it is almost 
impossible to escape. Karens tell us thtat if one bo wounded 
and not killed, he immediately retreats, but as soon as ho feels the 
smart of his wound, he turns and rushes upon his antagonist 
with terrible fury. Oue of the best Karen marksmen I ever 
knew, perished in this way. He shot and wonnded but did not 
kill the elephant, which immediately ran away. His compan¬ 
ions, knowing the habits of the animal, scattered themselves; 
but this man kept his ground in confidence that he would be 
able to reload, and renew the attack when it returned ; but be¬ 
fore his gun was loaded, the enraged elephant was upon him, 
and instantly trampled him to death. 

JElepkas indiew. 

ooSi oDoo'j. oodBi ODaSli 

WILD HOO. 

Whole droves of wild hogs come down upon the Karen paddy 
fields, and were they not guarded night and day, they would 
destroy every thing before them. It is a small blackish species 
exceedingly numerous. Mr. Blyth suggests that it may bo a 
new species, like the hog of the Audamans. 

Sus AndamaneMiSy 

Su$ indicuSy Schinz. 

Sus Scrofay Linnc, apud Elliot. 

Sus vUtatuSy Schlegel. 

Sus erutatus^ Wagner, apud Schinz. 

609000$* c6i. (Bll o8tl 

SINOIiE-HORNED RHINOCEROS. 

Ths eommoD siagle-homed rhinooeros is very abnndatitt’ 
Thottgli often seen on the uninhabited, banks of large rivers, as 
the renasserim, they are fond of ranging the mountains, and I 
have frequently met with their wallowing places on the bank, 
of mountain streams, two or three thousand feet above the plains. 
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They .are as fond of rolling themselves in nnid as a hog, or a 
buffalo. The Karens when travelling have quite as much fear of 
a rhinoceros as they have of a tiger. When provoked, the rhi¬ 
noceros, they say, pursues bis ei>emy most unrelentingly, and 
with indomitable perseverance. If to escape his rage the hunts¬ 
man retreats to tree, the beast, it is saiil, will take his stand 
beneath the tree, for three or four days in succession, without 
once leaving his antagonist. There are seasons when the rhino¬ 
ceros is very dangerous and ferocious, attacking every thing that 
comes near its haunts, yet it is believed the stories related of them 
are exaggerated. 

On one occasion while descending the upper Tenasserim on 
small rafts, a rhinoceros was started on the river bank, which 
ran down the side of the river at a buffalo gallop for about a 
quarter of a mile, to a ford, with which it appeared to be well 
acquainted, whore it crossed over. Just as it reached the oppo¬ 
site bank, a Karen on a raft near shot at it, and apparently bit 
the animal, but it rushed into the jungle and was teen no more 
though we encamped for the night a short distance below, on a 
small island that was manifestly the resort of the rhinoceros. 

A gentleman in Aracan procured a single-liorneti rhinoceros 
from the Aracan jungles, and prcsentch.! it to a friend in Calcutta. 
Id the course of events it |>assed out of that gentleman’s hands, 
and was ultimately sold to the Zoological Ganlons for the sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling, where it still lives. Khinooeros 
trapping, then, might prove no bad speculation. 

In the Latin Vulgate the rhinoceros is put where unicorn is 
read in the English Bible; and a similar rendering has been 
adopted in several Indian versions, though unsupported by any 
philological considerations. The llebrew name reem beai-s no 
resemblance to the name of the rhinoceros in any of the countries 
adjacent to Judea. In Persian it is called kavg^ 

Rhinoceros unicornis^ Linn. 

‘‘ indicus^ Cuvier. 

** asiaticus^ Blumen. 

“ inennis^ Lessor. 

DOUBLE-UORNED RHINOCEROS. 

The doublo-homed rhinoceros Is not uncommon in the southi' 
em Provinces. It differs from the other species not m its horns 
only, but also in its skin, which is as smooth as a buffalo'sy 
labile in the single-horned it is disposed in immense folds all over 
Its nook, shoulders, haunches, and thighs ; so that it looks as if 
harnessed in its own natural tackling; and the Karens call it the 

coat of mail rhinoceros." The horns of both species are bougbl 
.1^ ibn Chinese for medicine. " From*the earliest timss>" saysn 
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recent irriter, the horn of the Indian rhinoceroft haa been re* 
garded either as an antidote against poison, or as efficacious in 
detecting its presence, as well as useful in curing diseases and 
the Chinese seem to retain the ideas of antiquity on this subject, 
as they do on every other. 

gc^St aoj9’j,(ji)i. ooiS^S^ocgi 

JATAVBSB RHINOOBUOS. 

The southern Karens say there is a third species of rhinoceros 
in the jungles, which is distinguished from both the others by 
its skin being covered with small tubercles ; and above all by its 
eating fire! Wherever it sees fire, it runs up, and devours it 
immediately! 

1 once lost my way amid the hills and valleys of Palaw and 
Katay ; and on obtaining a Karen who lived in that region for a 
guide, he laid special charges on every member of the party to 
follow him in silence, for a fire-eating rhinoceros had been re¬ 
cently seen, and it always came to noises, instead of fieeing from 
them as most animals do. It is further described as excavating 
a habitation for itself on the mountain side, in which it remains 
during the piincipal part of the dry season, and wanders about 
during the rains. Amid the marvelous there is sufficient truth 
im this description to enable us to recognize it as the Javanese 
rhinoceros, and its supposed fire-eating propensity brings to mind 
a striking resemblance to the black African rhinoceros. Rk. Af* 
ricarnu* ** This animal appears to be excited by the glow of a 
fire, towards which it rushes with fury, overturning every ob¬ 
stacle. It has been known to rush with such rapidity upott a 
military party lodged among the bush covering the banks of tho 
Great Fish river, that before the men could be aroused, it had se¬ 
verely injured two of them, tossed about, and broke several 
guns, and completely scattered the burning wood.’* 

The Bghais call the rhinoceros the “ great-footed horse,” but 
they are rarely found among them. Many of their young men 
never saw a rhinoceros, and to which species, the one occasion¬ 
ally found belongs, is uncertain. 

Rhinoceros SondaicKs, Cuvier 
“ javanensiSy 
javanus. 

MALAY TAPIR. 

The tapir has been long known to exist in the southern pro¬ 
vinces, but has never been heard of north of the valley of Tavoy 
river. It has been known, however, principally from native 
deacription that the animal could be no other than the tapir. It 
U believed that none have ever been killed or captured in Ube 
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Provinces, except one that was procured from a Karen by a wri^ 
ter of the late Major Vlacfarquhar at Tavoy. It was a very inoffen¬ 
sive animal, and became as much domesticated as a rat. It fol¬ 
lowed its master around the compound like a dog, but looked 
as unseemly as a hog. It differs in no respect from the descrip¬ 
tions of the Malay tapir, has the same wiute blanket-like ap¬ 
pearance on its back, and like that, frequents the uplands. 
Though seen so rarely, the tapir is by no menus uncommon in 
the interior of Tavoy and Morgiii provinces ; 1 have frequently 
come on its recent foot-marks, but it avoids the inhabited parU 
of the country. 

Tapirus malayanus^ Raffles. 

** indiciis, F. Cuvier. 

mmatraniis. Gray. 

“ bicolor i Wagner. 

OOlC^ll 


SOLID-HOOFED ANIMALS. 

Two species of Solidungula, animals with undivided hoofs« 
have been introduced. 

HORSE. 

The horses of Burmah and the Shan country, which are im^ 
pUrted into the Provinces, are small ponies, resembling the little 
Spanish horses that run wild in Missouri, and the other west^ 
ern parts of America. 

Fiquus cahallu$, 

gS.. oooj. gp. 

ASS. 

Asses are said to be common at Ava, where they are iutroduceff 
from the north, and a solitary specimen is occasionally seen in 
Equus A sinus, 

cogjc8}. 


RUMINATING ANIMALS. 

Klevcn species of Ruminantia, animals that chew the cud, are 
known in British Burmah ; and it is not probable that any re¬ 
main to be discovered. 

CHEVROTAIN. 

This little deer, about the siae of a large hare, is often seen 
erossing the traveller’s path in the interior ; but it is by no meahe 

V 
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»o abundnut as at Penang, where a dozen may be obtained for ft 
dollar. According to Linnseus, it is n species of the same genue 
as the musk deer, but it is not known to produce musk. 


Tragidm K&nehil^ 
Chtvrotain adult, 

“ de Java^ 
Java Mush, 

Moschus Palanok, 
JMoschns Kanchil, 
Pelandoky 

M osch us Jill vixen ter, 

0^1 obi. 


Gray : List 
Buffon. 


Shaw. 

Marsdcn. 

liaffles. 


Gray. 

ob» 


RARKING DEER. 


The barking deer is more abundant and more universally diffu¬ 
sed than any other species. It is seen occasionally on the hill 
hack of Maulmain, often ill the sui)urb 3 of Tavoy, and is abun¬ 
dant at Toungoo. It is vei-y appropriately named, for its bloat, 
which is constantly heard in the jungles after night fall, is very 
like the barking of a dog. 


It uses its horns with great effect when brought to bay, and 
according to a Karen fable, the tiger will not attack it. In an¬ 
cient times, the story goes, when all animals had the power of 
speech, tlje tfger said to* the barking deer, “• Oh I barking deer, 
what is tlie use of thy horns ? It seems to me they would be 4^1 
my way.’* The barking deer answered : A single push of my 


horns will make the eye of m) 
On hearing this the tiger was 
to devour the barking deer. 
Stylnceros Muvfjaliy 
Cluvreuil des Indes, 
Cervus Muntjak^ 
vaginalis, 

*♦ moschatus, 

“ mbcornutus, 
moschus, 
PhilippintLs, 
aureus, 
albipes, 

“ Ratrva, 
Muntjacus vaginalis, 


antagonist start from its socket.” 
afraid, and never after attempted 

H. Smith. 

Allamand. 

Zimmerman, apud Horsf. 
Boddaert, “ 

Biainville, 

«« 

Desmarset, 

Ham. Smith. 

si 

Fred. Cuvier. 

Hodgson, 

Gray ; List. 

ooo^5S^»oo*lc8i od5i 


HOG DEEB. 


This species appears to be confined to the plains. It abounds 
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’ftoTth and east of Maulinain, and on the large islands south of 
Tavoy; but it is not found north of the city, nor eastward 
among the hills, nor in the valley of the Tcuasssrim, but is found 
again on the plains of the Sitang. 

They are often hunted by persons in companies after dark, who 
go Into the plains where they are found, baating tin kettles, and 
ringing bells, and gongs, which is saiil to bring the animals to a 
stand with ristoiiishment, so that the huiitsinniJi can walk up, and 
•«hoot them at liis convenience- 

Hyelophns porcinus, Blyth. 

Cervus porcinus. 

O^oSl 0310^5 03^. 0^1 


KUSA. DBBB. 

The rusu deer is the one which Europeans tjall elk. It it 
visually found among the hills, and is quite abundant in the in¬ 
terior. 

Rush hippelaphm. 

OOoSi COjSl. OOl8l« o89^^ 31^ 


BHOW-ANTLEIIED RUSA. 

This species has not been seen south of Maulmain, but it not 
improbably exists in Tavoy I^roviiice, for the Karens say there 
are two species of rusa, and I have seen on the mountains parts of 
horns that appear to belong to this species. Mr. B1 vth thought, 
^om the accounts furnished him, that this was an undescribod 
species, but Major PLayre told mo that ho had satisfactorily 
identified it by its horns with the brow-antlered ruaa of Assam. 
More recently Mr. Blyth writes, “It appears to be a different race.'* 
Panolia acuticorms^ Gray : L st ? 

Cervus front alU^ McClelland } 

Cervus lyraius^ Schiuz? 

OOgSl OCIS, 


OOAT-ANTELOPE. 


The goat-antelope is confined to the mounlains, and was former¬ 
ly characterized as a wild sheep, or goat.” 

Major Phayre first found it in Aracaii, and subsequently ob¬ 
tained specuuons of another species in Maulmain. It is common 
also on the mouatains of Toungoo. 


Nanvorkedus I'uhefj 
JS^inorhedus sumatrensisj 
Kamhing utan. 

Antilope sumalrtnsisy 


Cambtariy 

Antiiope tnterscapularis, 

cosodBoSi 


Aracan species. 
Hamilton Smith. 
Marsden. 

Pennant, apud Raffles. 
Fred. Cuvier. 
Lichtenstein, Schinz. 
oOjcSi, ooioi a? 

V* 
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Sheep have been introduced, but they do not thrive on the 
Tenas'^erim coast. Major Macfi\rquhar, who formerly owned 
the only sheep in the province of Tavoy, during one rainy sea- 
•on, lost forty out of an hundred and fifty. At Maiilmain they 
appear to do a little better, and at Thayet-myo, where there is 
less rain, they are said to do well. 

OHs ariei, 

C^ti Sj 8* 01^* 

GOAT. 

Goats thrive well, and are valuable stock in this country, both 
for their milk, and for the flesh of their young kids. 

Capra Hircus, 

s8oS. cpj. htStebi 


GAUR. 


This is a fine large animal, with a bison-like appearance, 
a wild, fierce beast, of which the natives are much afraid. It 
never approaches human habitations, but I once camo on a large 
drove descending the Tenasserim, that had come down to the 


water for drink. They gazed 
turned rapidly into the jungles, 
Bas gaurus^ 

“ gour. 

Bison gaurus^ 

Bos aculeatuSf 
Bison ^ 

Bos (liihos) cavifronsy 
“ frontalis, 
cQoSi SPJC 01 ^>. c 


minute at the rafts, and then 

Ham. Smith. 

Trail. 

Ham. Smith. 

Wagler. 

Low, 

Hodgson, apnd Elliot. 
Lambert, apud Gray. 

5«i CX)lc8^11 00 


WII.D ox, 

A wild ox, or wild cow, as it is often called, is frequently 
seen in large droves all over the uninhabited regions of the 
Tenasserim Provinces. It bears a considerable resemblance to 
the gayal in shape, but differs from it in colour, being retl 
and white. At a distance a herd looks very much like a drove 
of English cattle. Once on coming out of a thick jungle into 
the open ground, I found myself in the mid&t of a hundred of 
them, aud they appeared so tame, that my first impression was 
they were domestic cows; but they soon bounded away like deer, 
iu)d dissolved the illusion. Mr. Ulyth writes me th it it is 
Bos sondaicus. 
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ZEBU OX. 

The zebu, or Indian ox, with the large hump on its shoulders, 
appears to have been the most usually domesticated ox before 
the English took possession of the country. 

^os indicus 

^081 8^1 

ENGLISH OX. 

Europeans have introduced the English breed of oxen into the 
Provinces. 

Bos taurus. 


BUFFALO. 

There are (treat numbers of wild buffaloes in the jungles of the 
south, which are supposed by t^'C natives to be indigenous ; but 
they aie more probably of the domestic race that have run wild, 
like the wild horses of America. 

There is perhaps no domesticated animal in the world, concern¬ 
ing which learned men, in Europe and America, are so profound¬ 
ly ignorant, as the buffalo. From misapprehension of the cha¬ 
racter of the animal, they have very generally concluded that the 
unicorn of the English scriptures was the buffilo. Geseiiius, 
Hengstenburgh, and De Wette, in Germany, render the word by 
\ der Buffeland Stuart, Robinson, and Noyes, in America, say 
buffalo. ‘‘The oriental buffalo,’" observes one, “ appears be so 
closely allied to our common ox, that without attentive exami¬ 
nation, it might be easily mistaken for a variety of that animal.” 
The Karens say, a sheep is ‘‘ a kind of a goatand by a parity 
of reasoning, a buffalo is a kind of an ox ; but in no other way. 
The buffalo, with its black and almost hairless skin, “ huge 
horns,” and clumsy body, affords a strong contrast to the red hairy 
skin, short horns and more elegant appearance of the common ox. 

Barnes says, it is an animal which differs from the American 
buffalo only in the shape of the horns and the absence of the 
dewlap.’^ It is well known that the American buffalo is not a 
buffalo, but a bison, and the two differ from each other much 
more than either from the common ox ; and according to modern 
naturalists, the difference between them is not merely specific, 
but generic—the buffaloes forming one genus, and the bisons* 
another. According to Swainson, the buffaloes have “ a small 
dewlap on the breast.” but they differ from thebiaons among oth¬ 
er things in having no hunch on the back,” no very “ long ijair 
under the jaw and throat,” and no mane upon the shoulders. 
The buffalo too, has one pair of ribs less than the bison, and is 
(dtogether a widely different animal. 
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Barnes remarks again of the buffalo, that it “has been recently 
domesticated,*’ but in the laws of Menoo, the great Hindoo legis¬ 
lator, .who is sxipposed to have written about the time of David* 
domesticated buffaloes are often mentioned. It would appear 
that in his days, they were used to draw carts ; for in one place ho 
says : “ If a man shall be diiving a cart, and his bullocks or buffit- 
loos start and run against a house, he shall not be held in fault. 
If he run against the steps, let him put up new ones. If he run 
against the balustrades, let him replace them ; there is no fine. 
If the cart shall not run against the house, but the bullocks, the 
buffaloes, the yoke, or other things belonging to the cart, there 
is no fin^, nor if a plough shall run against a house.” 

Buhalm Arnee, Hamilton Smith. 

Bos indicus^ Plinius. 

“ buhalus^ Brisson, Linn. 

Bubaltts ferys indiem^ Hodgson, apud Gray: List. 

“ Gray: List. 

0 ^ 1 . 0 ^* 1 . 

WHALE TRIBE. 

Five species of Cetacea^ animals of the whale family, are found 
on our coasts. 

PORPOISE. 

A species of porpoise is very abundant along our shores, and in 
the rivers, occasionally, as high as tide-waters reach. It is pro¬ 
bably the same porpoise as the ouo in the Malay waters, for that 
species extends to the Malab.ir coast. 

Mr. Benjamin wrote me from the Mergni Archipelago ; 

“ There are two species of porpoises, one with a long, the other 
with a blunt snout** 

Belphinus plumbevs^ Dussumier, 

“ malayanusy Lesson. 

ood^S. cojc8^8j-oojy^i^j. 

RORQUAL. 

The rorqual is the largest of the whale tribe, and is rUstinguish- 
ed from the common Greenland whale by having a fin on his 
back. The bones of an individual stranded on the Aracan coast 
were sent by Major Sparks to Calcutta, and the bones of the lower 
jaw measured twenty one feet in length. 

Baldenoptera, 

cHtooSi 

WHALE. 

The bones of a whale were found on the Chittagong coast, in 
1842, but the genus was undetermined, and the bones of a small¬ 
er species were also forwarded from Aracan by Major Sparks, 
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tirHich pfo'bat)ly belonged to the common whale. Mr. Benjamin 
fonnd two species of whales in the Mergui Archipelago ; and 
Capt. Lloyd named a bay among the islands “ Whale Bay/* 
from the circumstance he says, of its being resorted to by nu¬ 
merous whales, and its being the only part of the coast where 
I have seen them.” 

BaWena, 

cHi 0^1 

SEA COW. 

The dugong, or sea-cow, is found in the waters of the Mergui 
Archipelago. It is said to resemble at once the whale, the por¬ 
poise, and tJie seal” ; and again as having human mammae, a 
face like that of a quadruped, the tail of a fish, and sheds teara 
and utters a plaintive human cry when captured.” The Austra¬ 
lian Argus says: ‘Tts flesh is not only palatable and nutritiousr 
but actually curative in a very high degree, and is particularly 
good fer all forms of scrofula, and other diseases arising from a 
vitiated condition of the blood. In its fresh state it is some¬ 
thing like tender beef, and salted, it very nearly resembles bacon. 
But the principal value of this animal consists of the oil which 
is extracted fiom it in large quantities. An intelligent medical 
man, iu long practice in Brisbane, has found that this oil pos¬ 
sesses all the virtues, and more than all, of the celebrated cod- 
liver oil of the pharmacopoeia. When properly prepared, the 
the dugong oil is almost entirely free from all unpleasant odour 
or flavour. Kach full grown animal will yield from eight to 
twelve gallons of the oil.” The cylinders seen in the ear lobes 
of the Selungs, are often made from the tusks of the animal. 

Ilalicore Indicus^ F. rinvier. 

IJunon^ Buflbn. 

Trichechus Dugong^ Krxleben. 

Ilalicore cetacea^ llliger. 

Jialicore Dugong, Cuvier, apud Rafllos. 

ffalicore Tabernacularum. Ruppell. 

Dugungus marinusy Tiedemann, apud Schins. 

Dugongy of the Selungs. 
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The dodo may possibly be found there—and the 
toary may perhaps be met with/’ observed Dr. Pearson in 
his official charge to Dr. Heifer, when the latter was about 
to proceed on his scientific mission to the TenUsserim Pro¬ 
vinces. The dodo and cassowary were about as probably 
inhabitants of Burmah as the phoenix and ostrich ; but the 
remark shows how little Was knovvn of our ornithology fif^ 
teen or twenty years ago. Indeed, it was quite a blank un- 
until Major Phayre, then in Aracan, commenced his collec¬ 
tions, and Mr. Blyth entered on his duties as curator of the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal# When I went 
over with the birds of Burmah with Mr# Blyth in 1854, I 
found eighty-eight species in the Museum, represented by 
specimens sent up by Major Phayre, and these were but a 
fraction of the number he had furnished, many having been 
replaced by fresher specimens from more recent contributors* 
Since that period, I find more than fifty specimens, acknowl¬ 
edged in the Journal, as having been received from him on 
one occasion, in Pegu. The next largest contributors from 
Burmah are Rev, Mr. Barbe, Capt. Abbot, Mr. O’Riley, 
Major Berdmore, and Major Tickell, 

When Mr. Blyth commenced his labours in India, the 
nomenclature of Indian birds was literally a chaos ; and it 
is difficult to adequately estimate the value of his labours in 
reducing it to order, as he has done in his catalogue. Every 
bird had nearly as many names as there were ornithologists 
to describe it. For instance, one person has a book in 
which he finds a bird described as tlie argala heron, ardea 
argeda ; another has one that speaks of the doubtful heron, 
ardea dubia ; a third roads of the migratory argala, argala 
raigratoria ; a fourth of the mirabon ciconia, ciconia mira 
hon ; a fifth of the naked forehead ciconia, ciconia nudi 
frons ; and a sixth of the argala leptoptilos, leptoptilos ar¬ 
gala. Each one has reason to believe that he has a separate 
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bird ; but Mr Blyth comes in, examines the several descrip¬ 
tions with the living birds, their skins or their drawings, and 
decides that they are not six birds, but one, the common ad¬ 
jutant ; and that the six names are synonymes. This illus¬ 
trates the value of Mr. Blyth’s labours for the birds of India, 
and so far as they pertain to the birds of Burmah, they will 
be found embodied in the following pages, the synonymes as 
well as the identification of each bird being given on his 
authority. 


CLIMBING BIRDS. 

The Scansores or climbing birds, as restricted in Mr. 
Blyth’s catalogue, embrace in British Burmah only the par- 
rakeets and lorikeets. 


TARRAKEEXS. 

Burmah ha» neither cockatoos, CacatnlnaJi^ nor laaccaws, 
ArinaJtj but it has five handsome species of parrakeets. 

BLACK-BILLED PARRAKEET.’*^ 

Immense flocks of parrakeets may be seen simultaneously des¬ 
cending upon the rice fields, where persons have to be in constant 
attendance to drive them away during the season of harvest. The 
bill of the female is black, and the natives say, always continues 
so ; but Mr. Blyth remarks : “ la a presumed female observed 

in captivity, the upper mandible changed from black to coral 
red, when the bird was about eighteen mouths old.” 


PalcBornis harhatus^ 

Swainson. 


PsittaciLS “ 

Gmeliii. 


pondicerianuSy 

(( 


‘‘ homeus^ 

(( 


.Psittacus himaoulatus^ 

Sparrman. 


“ javanicusy 

Osbeek. 


“ Osbeckii, 

Latham. 


“ 7n-ystaceus, 

tShaw. 


PaIcBornis nigrirosti'isj 

Hodgson 

(female,) 

modestmj 

Fraser 

(female.) 

cocoon 

§CX>S« 


* The generic native names for all the parrakeets are 

@oSc^sg«» cBjc^j. 

W 
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EOSE-RINOKD^ PARRAKBRT. 


Another parrakeet that comes in smaller cam panics which hao 
not the habit of simultaneous descent is often seen in the rice 
fields. 


Palmrnis torquatus, 
Psittaca torquata^ 
Psittaca Alexandria 
“ cuhicularUf 
“ docilisy 
“ steptopho7^s. 
Sulphur Parrakeet^ 


Blyth. 

Brison. 

Latham, var. B. 

Hasselquist. 

Vieillot. 

Desmarest. 

Shaw. 


cogogi^oSi 


cfijo^jco^. 


cS^to^cSi 


ALEXANDRINE PARRAKEET. 


This 8oldier*like parrakeet with scarlet epaulettes and collar is 
found in Provinces Amherst, Pegu, and Aracan, but I never 
saw it in Tavoy or Mergiii, It is the bird that was sent to Al¬ 
exander from Ceylon; and hence its specific name. Some critics 
think that parrots were shipped by Solomon*s fleet rather than 
peacocks ; but they appear to have been unknown in Europe till 
the days of Alexander, which would hardly have been the case, 
had Solomon introduced them into Judea seven centuries before. 


PalcBornis AlexandHnus, 
“ Alexandria 

Psittacus Alexandria 

“ eupajtria, 

Psittaca ginginiana, 

** guinneensisj 

“ Sonneratii^ ^ 

Palceornis nipalensis, 

co^tcooSi^si 


Edwards. 

Linn. 

BrLn. 

Scopoli. 

Gmeliii. 

Hodgson. 

cSpcSxi oo^c8ir^i<SSi 


BENGAL FABBAKBBT. 

The Bengal parrakeet has been found in both Aracan and 
Pegu. It has been called the “ red-headed parrakeet.** 

Palceornis cyanocephalus, 

Psittacus “ 

Jlavitorquis^ Shaw. 

“ annulatus^ Kuhl. 

Palmrnis Jlavice Haris ^ Franklin. 

Psittaca bengalensis^ Brisson. 




the female. 


* Ringed, not Winged. 
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Psittaeus erythroezphaltu, 
«< ffinginianus^ 

“ rhodocephalus^ 

** narcissus, 

O^ODOt* 

C0^03«ni 


Omelin. 

Latham. 

Shaw. 

Latham. 

? 

Arracan. 


KKPAL PABBAKEET. 

A parrakeet common in Nepal where it was found and describ¬ 
ed by Mr, Hodgson, was supposed to be condned to the “ Sub- 
Himalayan region exclusively”, but it was recently shot in Pegu 
by Major Phayre. 

FalaSiirnis schisticepsy Hodgson. 

CanvLrus himalayanvA / Lesson, 

RBD-RUHPT LOBIKEET. 

This is one of the smallest birds of the parrot tribe, with a 
green body and a red rump. Its child like notes are among the 
most familiar sounds in the interior during the declining day. 
Its Burman name signifies ** headlong,” from its habit of sus¬ 
pending itself from the tree, head-fore-most like a bat.. 

Loriculus vemalis. 

PsUtaetis “ 

“ gulgulusy Horsfield. 

(co^«ooooo«i Arracan.) eSjo^jb^. 


RAPACIOUS BIRD?. 

The Raptores, or rapacious birds, have numerous repre¬ 
sentatives in Pegu and the neighboring Provinces. We 
have falcons, cuckoo hawks, gleds or kites, snake eagles, 
harriers, hawks, goshawks, eagle-hawks, eagles, buzzards, 
ernes or fishing eagles, and vultures ; besides the nocturnal 
tribe. 


KESTBIL. 

The commonest bird of prey in England and France,” the 
kestril, is not less common in Burmah. The Burmese call it the 
*• dove-hawk. 

Tinmculus alandarius, Viellot. 

Fsdeo “ Biisson. 

iinnunculus, Liunmus. 


W* 
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Falco intersfinetuSf M’Clelland. 

fasciatus, Ketzius. 

brunmuSj Bechsteiii. 

coLojn^ coicoi^^i, o558^oo« coScSig^t 

BENGAL FALCON. 

The Bengal falcon is named by the Burmese ‘‘ peacock-brains/’* 
from the persuasion that it feeds on the brains of the peacock. 
Hierax eutolmus, Hodgson. 

“ hengedensiSy Blyth. 

Bengal Falcon^ i,atham. 

e3lSi§tc|ocSi 

FALCON. 

The Malay falcon was found by Dr. Heifer at Merguj. 

Hierax fringlUarius. 

Falco “ Dropiez. 

a Jlierax malagensis, Strickland. 

Falco C(BrtUe$cens, 

SPOTTED FALCON. 

The spotted falcon has been found in the country. 
Hypotriorchis sever as, Boie. 

Fai IcOf “ Horsfield. 

“ Aklrovam, Rein wart. 

‘‘ guttatus, C. R. Gray'. 

ruHpedoideSy Hodgson. 

RED INDIAN FALCON. 

Mr. Blyth showed mo the ‘" red Indian falcon/’ or “ royal 
falcon,” received from Burmah. 

Falco peregrinator, Sundevall. 

“ shahin, «Ferdon. 

“ sultanewsy Hodgson. 

« rviber indicus, Aldrovand. 

BED FOOTED FALCON. 

MV. Blyth suggests that we have probably the red-foot' 
ed falcon,” /ako rufipesy a species common in southern Europe, 
and seen, occasionally ki' England. Also, tinnunculus cenchris, 
Gould^ an insectiverous species, seizing its prey on the ground. 

INDIAN CCCKOO-HAWK. 

The Indian cuckoo-hawk has been forwarded to Calcutta froi» 
Burmah« 
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liasa lophotes. 

Falco “ Temmiuck. 

J3aza syama, Hodi^soii. 

Falco et Lepidogeys Lathami^ Grey. 

Lophotes indicus, Lesson. 

MERGUI CUCKOO-HAWK. 

Mr. Blyth received a new species of Tern or cuckoo-hawk from 
Mergui. ** Colour rich dark hair-brown above : crest simple, 
broad, two and a half inches long, the feathers cun posing it 
white-tipped, as are also those adjacent. Lower parts white, 
with dark central streaks or tears on the breast and flanks.” 

Pernh hrachypteras, Hlyfh. 

BED-NECKKl) TERN. 

Another pern is nearly related to the honey-buzzard,” Per- 
nis apivova. 


Pernis rrktata^ 
Fnlco ptilorhynchu.% 
Pernis EHitti, 

‘‘ maculosa^ 

** torquatus, 

“ ruficoUis^ 

“ atrogulat'is^ 


Cuvier. 

Temminck. 

Jameson. 

Lesson 


The Indian falcon of Lathan is now classed with the kites. 
Elanus melanopterus. Lev. 

Falco “ Daudin. 

“ sonninemisj Latham. 

“ vociferus, “ 

** clamosus, Shaw. 

Elanus caeius^ Savigny. 

Petite Btise Criarde, Sonnerat. 

Kotla Falcon^ Latham. 

Indian Falcon, “ 

SNAKE-EAGLE KITE. 

A large kite first identified by Major Phayre in Aracaii, be¬ 
longs to the tribe of siiake-eagles ; and has been named “ spotted 
hawk,” “Barred HaSmatornis,” and “Bacha Eagle.” 


Eaematornis cheela, 
FalcOf 

Ilaematornis undulatus, 
Circaetus nipalemis, 
Ilaematornis bacha^ 
Euteo bacha, 

Falco alhidus. 


Gould. 

Latham. . 

Vigors. 

Hodgson. 

Franklin Sykes. 
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PIED HARRIER, 

The pied harrier, a black and white bird, is not uncommon. 

Circus melanoleucos, 

Falco Pennant. 

c8^t0osi coSotel^ii i 


MARSH HABBJER. 

The marsh harrier common in Europe and Africa is not un¬ 
common in Burmah. It has been called the ** rufous-eared fal¬ 
con/’ and in Bengal the meadow kite. 


Circus aeruginnsus. 

Gould. 

FalcOy “ , 

Linn. 

“ rufas. 

Gmelin. 

“ arundinaceus, 

Bechstcin. 

Aecipiter circus. 

Pallas. 

Circus palustrisy 

Brisson. 

variegatm^ 

Sykes. 

“ rufus. 

Lesson. 

Sykesi^ 

a 

TtufouS’Cared Falcon, 

Latham. 


MONTAGU S HARRIER. 


Another common European bird in Burmah is “ Montagu's 
harrier". 


Circus ciuerascens^ 
“ montagui^ 
Falco cineraceus. 


Gould. 

Vieillot. 

Montagu. 


TEESA HARRIER. 


Mr. O’Riley found the 

Poliornis ieesa^ 
Circus 
Astur hyder, 
Zu/ggun falcon^ 
Poiionisfasciatm, 


Teesa harrier" at Amherst. 

Hardwick. 

Franklin. 

Sykes. 

Latham. 

Lord Hay. 


«( 


swainson’s harrier. 

Mr. Blyth has had Swainson’s harrier sent him from Burmah, 


Circus Swaiiisonii^ A. Smith. 

“ palliduSf Sykes. 

dalmcUicus, liuppell. 

albescens, Lesson. 

Falco herhcecoloy? Tiokell, 

“ cyaneusy var A. Latham. 
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CALCUTTA SPARROW-HAWK. 

I sent Mr. Blyth the “ Caltfutta sparrow-hawk’’ from Maul- 

tnain, and Major Phayre found it in Aracan. 

Micronisus badius^ 

Gray. 

Falco “ 

Gmelin. 

“ Browniin 

Shaw. 

“ Dnssumierij 

Temminck. 

A ccipiter dukhunensis^ 

Sykes. 

Chippttck falcon , 

Latham. 

oSSsQoSgi coig'i. coScOi 

BANDED HAWK. 

This sparrow hawk has dark 

bands across the tail from which 

it derives its specific name. 


Auipiier virgatm. 

Jerdon. 

Fa! CO “ 

Temminck. 

Nisus minntus^ 

Lesson. 

Accipiter hesra^ 

Jerdon. 

“ frinaillarius^ 

a 

Dussumieri 

Sykes. 

GOSHAWK. 

Mr. Barbe found a species of goshawk at Ye, in the Tenas- 

serim Provinces. 


Astur trivirgutus. 


‘‘ indicus. 

Hodgson. 

FalumbariuSy 

Jerdon. 

“ crutatus. 

Gray. 

Fako trivirgatusj 

Reinwardt. 

Spizaetus ruftinetus. 

M’Clelland. 

BANJ 

EAGLE. 

Belonging to the class of eagle-hawks, we have the banj eagh 

of Latham. 


Spizatus linoetus. 


Falco ‘‘ 

Horsfield. 

“ caligatusy 

Kaifies. 

niveuSy 

Temminck. 

Limaetw unicolor^ 

Vigors. 

Nisaelus nipalensis, 

Hodgson. 

“ palliduSy 

(( 

Falco eristatellvsy 

Temminck. 

Lalhamiy 

Tickell. 

•• cirrhaius ? 

Gmelin. 


IMPERIAL EAGLE. 

The imperial eagle, the brown backed eagle” of Latham, was 
first identified in Aracan by Major Phayre, but has since been 
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found in other parts of Burmah. 

Aquila imperialism 

‘‘ hcliaca, Savigny. 

“ hifasciata. Gray. 

“ nipaletisis, Hodgson. 

“ chrysaefoSf Jerdoii. 

Falco mo^nhiik, Gnieliii. 

“ feroXy Latham. 

6c^» coic^jo^j. c6500Si 

SPOTTED eagle. 

The “ spotted ea^le’’ of Latham, has also been sent to ^r. 
blyth from Burmah, 


Aquila nxvia, 

“ malanaelus^ 
“ clanga^ 

“ hifasciata, 
Falco nxnus, 

“ undulatus^ 


Blyth, 

Savigiiy, 

Balias. 

Ho:nseh. 

Gmelin. 


ONE-COLORED EAGLE. 

Another cag^e. nearly related to the above, is 
A quia hnstnta, Blyth. 

Morphans hastaius. Lesson. 

Spizaetus punetatus^ Jerdon. 

Limna’etiis unicolor, Blyth. 

BLACK EAGLE. 

The black eagle of Jerdon is common in Burmah, where it is 
called lie-thUm “ black eagle,” by the Karens. The Burmese ap¬ 
pear to call all the species by the same name, wonlo. 

Jetinnetus malaiensh, Blyth. 

Aquila pemiyer, Hodgson. 

Heteropus “ “ 

Neopm “ “ 

OC^* COIOIC^'J coSolojcoSoj^B 


LITTLE BUZZARD. 

The only buzzard that has yet been found in Burmah is a new 
and diminutive species described by Mr. Blyth as 
Buteo pygrncpusm 

BENGAL OSPREY. 

The Bengal osprey” is a common bird in Burmah. 

Pandion haliaHus, Blyth. 

fluviatilis, Savigny, 

“ indicus, Hodgson. 

Falco haUaetus, Linn. 

Bengal ospreif, Latham, 

6 -x>cS 
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TWO-COLOtJBED ERNS. 


Another fishing eagle is called by the Bengalees “ fish-tyrant,** 
and is characterized by one naturalist as two-cok)ured,” and by 
another lead coloured.” 


FontoaHus icthya^us^ 
“ plumbens, 
Falco icthyaeUis^ 
Ictkyaetus bicolor^ 


Blyth. 

Hodgson, 

Horsfield. 

Gray. 


MARITIME EAGLE. 

The maritime eagle” of Latham^ an osprey that has also been 
called “ Kampamar eagle,” is an inhabitant of Burmah. 


Slagrus lencogastiiVy 

Blyth. 

Falce ** 

Gmelin. 

“ blagrusj 

Dandin. 

‘‘ dimidiatus. 

Raffles. 

“ albicillHy 

Latham. 

Ichthyaetus cultrunguiSy 

Blyth, 

Sialiaet'iis sphenurusy 

Gould. 


BONE-ERBAKEB. 


The bone-breaker,” or a nearly related species of fishing ea¬ 
gle, has been found in the country. 


JlaJiaetus Macei^ 
FalcOy ** 

Hdliaetm alhicilla^ 

**• o$sifragus,7 
“ Juivigaster, 

“ albipes, 

‘‘ lineatusy 

^ unicolor^ 


Blyth. 

Teniminch. 

Vigors and Horsfield. 
Baffles, 

Vieillot. 

Hodgson. 

Hardwick. 


BRAMMINEE KITE. 

A white-headed fishing eagle that has been called Brahrainee 
111 to,” “ Shiva’s kite,” and “ Washerman’s kite,” is common on 
the plains of Burmah, and 1 have seen it occasionally on the 
mountains. 

Halia^tur indus, Blyth. 

Falc^y “ Boddaert. 

pondicerianus, Gmelin. 

Milvus rotundicaudaltts, Hodgson. 

o5isgi8j, coSoTS^ 

X 
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BENGAL KITE. 

The coinmen kite abounds in the vicinity of Maul main 

and in many other parts of Biirmah. 

MHuks govinda^ Sykes. 

“ atiir^ ?' 

Falco “ / Gmelin. 

“ aiiatrieLeus^ 

Mihus detoleus^ T..osson. 

‘‘ affinu^ / Gould. 

CHINESE VULTUKK. 


The Chinese vulture, of a brownish black colour, is often seen 
ill great numbers, even in the suburbs of our largest towns. 


Gyps bengalensis, 

Vultur hengalensis, 
indicu.% 
chagnomy 
Uuconotus, 

CoSsOOll COlOOOOt 


Hardicke. 

Gmelin. 

Temminck. 

Dandiiw 

Gray. 

c 8 icx>Sb coiooS« 


rONmCHERKY VULTURE. 

This is called by the Karens the red-headed vulture, from the 
flesh coloured skin on the sides of its head and neck. It is not 
so abundant as the preceding species. i 

Of'Ogyps calvvHy Blyth. 

Vultur “ Scopoli. 

pondiccrianusy Dandin. 

CoS«OOli COtODOOtSlSj. cSiooS 8 i 8 ^i 

INDIAN VULTURE. 


Mr. Blyth olistinguishes one 
vulture.’* 

Gyps indicus, 

Vultm 

“ hengalemis^ 
tennicppsy 
“ tennirostrisy 


of our vultures as the “ Indian 
Grey. 

Scoptoli and Latham. . 
Temminck. 

Hodgson. 


A white vulture with a little black on the wings is designated 
in tho Hebrew Scriptures, where gier-eagle is read^in the' English 
version; and the word rendered vulture in Job, is more correctly 
translated in Liviticus and Deuteronomy by kite. It was proba¬ 
bly a generic term like the Burmau zune, embracing several spe¬ 
cies of falcons and kites. In Persian the kestril is called yuh^ no* 
doubt a word of common origin with the Hebrew name ayah. 
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OWLS. 

Thirteen species of owls belonging to eight clifferent 
genera arc known to exist in British Biirmah. 

BARN OWL. 

The Javanese owl, a sjjocies so nearly related to the common 
I’iiiglish barn owl, that Mr. Blytli considered them identical 
when he published his catalogue, hut has since told me that he 
now regards it as distinct, abounds in Burinah. 

Strlr javanica. 

jaSd^*! cSjocj^j. SooqSb 


IlORNKD OWL. 


A large horned owl with naked logs often lifts up its boding 
aotos of tee-doukf uttered with sepulchral tones, at midnight, and, 
like a ventriloquist, seems to throw its voice to any point of the 
compass at pleasure. 


Ketupa ceplonensis, 
Strix, 

“ Leschenauhii 

Jurnia Hardwickii^ 

“ Dameticola, 

Culti'unguis niffripea, 

cSlOJoSa c8jO<j^JOj8j* 


Blyth. 

Chnelin. 

Temiiiinck. 

(.Iray. 

Tick oil. 
Hodgson. 


c8^8^^coS 


JAVANESE KETUPA. 

This is a species nearly related to the preceding. 
Keputa javanersisy Lesson. 

Strix Keputay Hors field. 

vcylonemUy Temiainck. 


SCREECH OWL. 


This small owl is remarkable for its loud screeching. It is very 
abundant at Tavoy, and though I never heard it at Maulinain, its 
familiar voice saluted me on the first night of my arrival in 
Tour goo. It is also common in Aracon. 


Nifiox scutulatus, 
Strix sciitulatUy 
** hlrsuta, 
luffuhrisy 

Ninox nipalensisy 
Athene malayejishy 


Blyth. 

Raffles. 

Temminck, 

Tickell. 

Hodgson. 

Eytoii. 


dSc^oSi 


cBjoq^J. 


3cosS 

X* 
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SMALT. OWL. 

A very small owl which the natives say is one that screeches-^ 
is very common at Tavoy,> and was found by Major Phiyre iu» 
Aracan. 

Athene cuculoides^y Grould. 

Noctun “ Vigors. 

Ninox auribarbis, Hodgson. 

&*rgc5 c8jo(j?j8j. Soos83« 

The other owls are, 

BENGAL BUBO. 

Bubo hengalenm, Gould. 

OtU8 Franklin,. 

Bubo caveareus, Hodgsonl 

Urrua eavearea-y <* 


COROMAKBEL BUBO. 

Bubo umbrcUus^ Blyth. 

Urrua umhrata^ “ 

Strix coromanda, Latham, 

oo.'omandev, 

‘‘ coromandra, 
coromandelica. 


SH OB'S'EASED OWL.. 


Asio hrachyotm, 

Gould. 

Strix “ 

Gmelin. 

“ ulula, 

Pallas. 

Siimta aegoUuSy 

ii, 

accipitrina. 

u 

“ arctica, 

Spamnam 

tripenni% 

Schrank.. 

palustrisj 

Smies. 

** brachyura, 

Nielssom 

Brachyurm palustris^ 

Gould. 


SCOFS'EARBD OWL. 


Scops bakkamo^na. 


ti 

«• 

« 


mmay 

pmnatay 


Strix bakkama^a^ 
Ephialtes spilocephalwi. 


Hodgson*,. 

tt 

H. Hay. 
Pennant.. 


JAVANSaE SCOPH. 

Sco^s lempiji^ Blyth. 

^trix, « Horsfield. 

" noctula, Reinwardt. 

Scops javanious, Lesso » 
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IfEWAR SYRNIUM. 


S frrdum i^idmni, 
tix “ 

B'idaca newarensisy 
“ montieola^ 


Gray. 

Sykes. 

Hodgson. 

Jerclon. 


ORIENTAL STRNIUM. 


Syrnium sinemi, 
Strix 8inensi,% 

" orientalis^ 


Hardwicke. 

Lathaia. 

Shaw. 


JAVANESE FHODILUS. 

Phodilus hadim^ Horsfield. 

Strix hadia^ “ 


HONEY BUZZARD. 

Writing to Major Broadfoot at Mergui, Mr. Blyth says : “That 
beautiful hawk, dark above, and white below, with the black tear 
like marks on the feathers, very peculiar for a hawk, is a species 
of honey buzzard.” 


CONCAVE HORNBILL. 

The hornbills are among the most remarkable birds of India. 
Their flight is elevated and rapid, and the sound of their wings 
as they sweep through the air is like the rush of an approaching 
tempest. There are five species in Biirmah, all with bills of an 
enormous size, and one with a high concave cask. These birds 
are celebrated in Karen poetry for their conjugal affection. 
Their nests are constructed in a superior manner of clay in the 
stumps or hollows of old trees. After the female has layed five 
or six eggs, the male bird shuts her entirely in with mud, except 
a small orifice where she can only peep out her head. Here she 
must sit during her incubation, for if she breaks through the in¬ 
closure her life pays the forfeit; but to ,cp^pensate for the loss 
of freedom, her spirited mate is even^UrTtne alert to gratify his 
dainty mistress, who compels him to bring all her viands unbro- 
ken, for if a fig or any fruit be injured, she will not touch it. 

Buceros cavatus, Shaw. 

“ hicorniSj ? Linn. 

“ homraiy Hodgson. 

coDoSooSi cSjcBy. c8^r8si 

BLACK HORNBILL. 

This species from its colour is called by the natives the black 
hornbill. 

Bueeros puswrau^ Eliffles. 

“ ruficollisy Blyth. 

«ooo£oo8^c38i cSjgj. 
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WHITE-BILLED HORNBILL. 

Tliis is one of two small species which are called tiger 
birds,” by the Karens ; and have but one Maine in both Burmese 
and Karen. 

BuceroH albiroatriA, Shaw. 

“ malahaticui^ Latham. 

“ levcogasteTy Hly th, 

cc»ooS^8j» 

PLICATED HORXBILL. 

This species derives its name from the plaits or folds on its 
bill. 

Bucmhi pUcatu\ Latham, Shaw. 

•* obscurm ^auielm. 

“ mbj'u/icalli% Blyth. 

^ TICKELL’S HORNBILL. 

Major Tickell discovered a new species of hornbill on the 
humrait of the highest mountains in province Amherst. 

Length 25 or 20 in.; of whig 12 in.; and tail 11 in. Hill 
4| in. from forehead, and 2 in. in greatest vertical depth, at J 
of its length from base ; the basal half of the upper mandible 
gibbous, or pinched up (as it were) into a sharp keel, which 
descends more abruptly upon the forehead (where concealed by 
the erect frontal feathers), and slopes evenly forwards till it dis¬ 
appears, at about | of the length of the bill from base. Occipital 
crest ample; the feathers open-webbed, and with those of the 
crown fuscous*brown with narrow pale mesial line to each ; 
upper parts uniform dark fuscous-brown, >yith a slight gloss of 
green ; the middle pair of tail-featliers coloured like the back, 
but the rest much darker, or glossy green-black.” 

“ This hornbill and B. pusaran have a steady even flight. 
All the others I have seen, viz. cavatus, albirostris. nipal- 
ENSis, PICA, and birostbis, proceed with those singular flappings 
and sailings, so peculiar to this genus: and it is strange .that 
these two'species should offer so marked a distinction. 

Buceros TickelU^ Blytli, 


HOOPOE. 

The hoopoe is one of the few birds that we have in common 
with Europe, and ’ which was well known to the ancients. Ac¬ 
cording to Grecian mythology, Tcreus, king of Thrace, wa.s turn¬ 
ed into a hoopoe, hoopoes having been first seen on his monu¬ 
ment ; and in some parts of Europe it is regarded as a bird of 
omen. It is the lapwing of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, in our 
received version. On this coast, as in other parts of the world, 
it appears to be a bird of passage, for not one is seen in the 
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rains, aUhontrli during the dry season, they sliovv their arched, 
buff-coloured crests in almost every garden. 

Ujjupa epops. 


COOo68^oSi 


KINGFISHERS. 

Ton apecirs of kingfishers are known to inhabit Bprmah, and 
the skins of some of the species are an article of export with the 
< 'hinese; their elegant feathers being highly valueil in China. Ex¬ 
cepting the three-toed species, the natives have but one name for 
them all. The Burmese call them pem-mjen^ but the large 
species they name pein-nyen ffyic, “ great kingfishers’*, or hsen- 
peing^nyen, ‘‘elephant kingfishers”; and the smaller ones are 
pem-nyen-galay, “ little king-fisher”. 

BEAUTIFUL LITTLE KINGFISHEK. 

Dacelo pulchella^ Horsfield. 

JUNGLE kingfisher. 

Hulcyon gurial^ Pearson. 

“ hru7ini€ep>% Jertlon. 

“ leucocephalus, Horsfield. 

SMYRNA KINGFISHER. 

Haleyon smymeusis, lilyth. 

Alcedo “ Linn. 

Ispida he^igalem^ls ^nlnoi'y Brisson. 

COROMANDEL KINGFISHER. 

Halcyon coraman.de)\ Blyth. 

“ comniayidelicuny Vigors. 

Alcedo coramayidci^ Latham. 


BLACK-CArPED KINGFISHER, 

Halcyon atricaplUm^ Blyth. 

Alcedo atricapilla, Jjatham. 

“ albiventrl^y Scopoli. 

, SACRED KINGFISHER. 

This Is not identical, but nearly related to the holy’kingfislier 
of the South Islands, which it was sacrilege to kill. 

Todirhaniphus collaris^ Blyth. 

Alcedo “ Scopoli. 

« chlorocephala^ Gmeliii. 

‘‘ mcer^ or sanctw^. 

Todirha^nphus occipital Isy Blyth. 


WILD KINGFISHER. 

Ce yle rudisy Edwards. 

Alcedo “ Linn. 

Ispida hitorquataf Swain son. 

Ceryle varia, Strickland. 
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Alceilo hengatenm^ 


KINGFISHER. 

Edwards. 


ASIATIC KINGFISHER. 


Alcedo meningtiiig, 
" asiatwaj 


Horsiield. 

SwainsoQ. 


THREE-TOED KINGFISHER, 


Cevj: erythaca^ 
Alcedo " 

“ tridactyla, 
purpuredj 
rvhra^ 

€eyx microsomoy 


Jerdon. 

Pallas. 

<( 

Gmelin. 

Boddaert. 

Burton. 


ROLLER. 

The roller, often by a misnomer called the blue jay is diiFused 
over all our compounds. The Burmese say that the most pre¬ 
cious sapphire is exactly the colour of the wings of this bird i and 
it is hence called the roller sapphire.*^ 

Coracias affinis, McClelland. 

“ attsamiensis, 

BROAO-BILLBD ROLLER. 

Another bird resembling a roller, but with a shorter and 
broader bill, and longer wings, tenants Pegu groves, 
jSvrystwnus orientalis 

“ foci colluy Vieillot. 

cyanicollu, 

^«S«godoS« 5 oS« 


BEE-EATEUS. 


The family of bee-eaters has live representatives in Buimah, 


GREEN BBE-EAXER. 


The green bee-eater, a very handsome bird, is common all over 
the country. The Karens call it the Mount Meru bird, because 
it is supposed to dwell there during the rainy reason. 


Merops viridisy 
‘‘ Lamarchiiy 
** OrienivdiSy 

‘‘ indicuSy 

coroniandus, 


Linn. 

Cuvier. 

Latham. 

Jerdon. 

Var. M. Latham. 


^oSoeSjc^n 


(Aracan.) o'fij. 85 ^, 
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JilVAKESE BE£-EATE£. 


M^rops johilippinics, Linn. 

javanicuSf Horsfield, 

Zeschenawtu, Levaillant. 


RED-H8ADBB BEE-EATER. 

Merops erpthrocephalus, Latham. 

“ quinticocor, Vieillot. 

uvieOf Horsfield, 


WASP-BAtBR. 


This is a large species which the Burmese call pya-too-nghay 
it being supposed to feed on wasps. 


Alcemerops Athertoniiy 


Bucia nipalensisy 
Merops cyanogularisy 
Nyctiorms amberstianay 

Another species of this genus is, 
Alcemerops amtcta, 

Merops amictusy 


Jardiue and SelbT. 

Hodgson. 

Jerdon. 

Hoyle. 


Swainson. 

Temminck. 


WOODPECKERS. 

Thirteen species of woodpeckers have been found in the cou^* 
try, all of which the Burmese denominate theeUtouhy “ tre®" 
rappers,’' 

RED-PLUMED WOODPECKER. 

A black-backed woodpecker, the male distinguished by a 
crimson tuft on the head, is a numerous species in the Provinces. 
It differs very slightly, Mr. Blyth says, from the Molucca wood¬ 
pecker, P. Moluccensis* 

The Karens regard it as a bird of bad omen. Whenever its 
voice is heard, the children are charged not to go out of the house, 
for it is deemed to bo the dog of a witch. 

Ficus canlcapiUus. 

* joSodScooooSi cS^OCOo 

JAVANESE WOODPECKER. 

This Mr. Blyth says is the largest of Indian woodpeckers. 

Hemilophus pidveridcrUmy Blyth. 

Ficus “ Temn. 

“ javensisy Horsfield. 

SAGACIOUS WOODPECKER. 

Hemicercus caneutCy Lesson. 

Ficus “ 

Ifemzcercus cordattiSy Jerdon, 

Y 



m 
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ROYAL WOODPECKER. 

Ckry-%ocolaptei mltaneu$^ Hlyth, 

Ficus llodgBon. 

strictusj Jerdoi:K 

strenuusy Gould 

THREE-HOED WOODPECKER. 

A Specie* of woodpecker with three toes, instead of the ordi¬ 
nary number four, is not uncommon. 

Tiga intcmmliay 

GREEN WOODPEOEER. 

A large green woodpecker, which the Karens call the bark 
bird,” is described as having “ the neck, breast, and under parts 
very deeply tinged with green, ear coverts grey.” 

Gecinus dimidiatus, Blyth. 

Ficus “ Temmiuck. 

vittatuSf Vieillot. 

“ affiniSy llaffles. 

Gecinus viridanusy Blyth. 

BLACK-CROWNED GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Another species of green woodpecker is seen in Burmah, of which 
Mr. Blyth writes : “ This species is about ten or eleven inches in 
lengthy dusky-green above, with a shade of yellow on the lower 
part of the back ; cinereous or slightly ferruginous below, mixed ( 
with brown on the abdomen. Quill feathers brown, spotted with 
white. Tail-feathers brown, pointed as usual in this genus ; the 
two uppermost with a few light coloured spots along tbeir inner 
margin. A gray patch encircles the eyes, bounded below by a 
black stripe mixed with white spots, which runs from behind the 
lower mandible. In the male the crown of the head is red, often 
variegated with black, each feather b cing black at the base and 
red at the tip ; in the female it is entirely black, 

Gecinus occipitalis, Gould. 

Ficus “ Vigers. 

“ harbatusy Gray. 

ARACAN GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Another species of greed woodpecker is found in Aracan. 

Gecinus Jiavinucha, Blyth. 

Ficus “ Gould. 

Dryjtomus fiavigula, Hodgson. 

TBNASSERIM GREEN WOODPECKERS. 

Mr. Blyth has two other species of Gecinus sent him from 
the Tenasserim Provinces. 
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Gecinus mentalis^ Bljth. 

Picus, “ Temm. 

Gecinus punicem^ Blyth. 

Picu8 Hor afield. 

Chrysonotus miniatus, Eyton. 


SLACK WOODPECKERS. 

Three species of black woodpeckers have beeu fouud In Aracan 


Rnd the Teuasseritn Proidaces. 

Meiglypies jugularis, Blyth. 

Syn iristis, “ 

Piecus tristis Horsfield. 

Syn “ poicilophus, Teiam, 
Pwcus atratus, Blyth. 


RUFOUS INDIAN WOODPECKER. 

A red backed woodpecker has been sent to Mr. Blyth from 
Aracan by Major Phayre, from Mergui by Mr. Barbe, and from 
JShwagyeen by Major Berdmore. 

Micropternus phaiaeepsy Blyth. 

Pious rufonotusy Malherbe* 

“ rufus^ Latham. 

Rufous Indian Woodpecker^ 


BARBETS. 

Six handsome barbets are found between Mergui and Aracan. 

INDIAN BARRET. 

Nearly every garden in Maulmain is vocal with the monotone 
of the Indian barbet, which the Burmese call the smith,” and 
the Karens the “ gong-ringer.” It is a beautiful bird, clothed 
in green, crimson, and yellow, and is quite familiar. 


Megalaima phiUppensis^ 

Temm. 

Bucco 


Brisson. 


flavigula^ 

Boddaert. 

Bucco 

indiens. 

Latham. 

<( 

flavicoUis^ 

Vieillot. 


rubricoUiSf 

Cuvier. 


lutem^ 

Lesson. 

gcSo^t c8^i 

c8j8l8i. 

c8^8S8li 


OREEN BARRET. 

Megalaima vtrens^ 

Gould. 

Bucco grandis^ 


Gmelin. 
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LINED BARBEF. 

Megalaima limata^ Temm. 

Bucco lineatuSy Vieillot. 

corvinuiy Temm. 

^seoooSi c8pr^c8» 


ASIATIC BABBET. 

Megalaima asiaticaj Vieillot. 

Trogon asiaticiesy Latham. 

Capitto cyanocollisy Vieillot. 

Bucco cyanopSy Cuvier. 

“ caerulensy Dumeril. 

o^foeoDoSi 

ERANKLIW’S BABBET. 
Megalaima FranhliniL 
Bucco “ Blyth, 


BED-GHEEKEB BABBET. 


Megalaima trimaculatay Temm. 

Bucco trimaculatuSy Gray, 

** frontalisy Temm, 

JDuvancdeiy Lesson. 

australisy Raffles, 

cyanotUy Blyth. 

gcSoc 8 §s« 


CUCKOOS, 


Seventeen species of the cuckoo family are denizens of Bur- 
mah. 


FERXTGINOUS-NECKED OUCKOO, 

Cuculus sparveroides. Vigors. 

Ferruginous-necked cuckoo Latham. 


SLENDER-BILLED CXTCKOO. 


Cucultu variusy 
“ fugaxy 
Lathamiy 
tenuirostrisy 
“ ^ulansy 
“ nisicolory 


Vahl. 

Horsfield. 

Gray. 

Lesson. 

Sundevall. 

Hodgson. 


STRIATED CUCJCOO. 

Cueulus striatuSf Drapiez. 

mieropterusy Gould. 
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Ciiculus optatus^ Gould. 

affinis, A. Hay. 

“ jlaviveniris, Strickland. 

HIMALAYAN CUCKOO. 

Cuculus himalayanuSi Vigors. 

Surniculus saturatus^ Hodgson. 

GOLDEN CUCKOO. 

Cuculus tunuirostriSy Grey. 

AavuSy Jerdon. 

“ lineatus, 7 Lesson. 

“ niger, Blyth. 

sonnerat’s cuckoo. 

Cuculus Sonneratiiy Latham. 

‘‘ rufovittatusy Drapies. 

“ pravatuSy Hors field. 

king-crow ouckoo. 

Surniculus dicruroideSy Blyth. 

Pseudomis “ Hodgson, 

Surniculus luguhris, 

AMETHYSTINE-PURPLE CUCKOO. 

This attractive little bird is a beautiful specimen of the cuckoo 
tribe, distributed over some parts of our woodlands. 

Chrysococyx xanthorhynchoSy Horsfield. 
Lampromorpha amethystinay Vigors. 

Cuculus zanthorhynchosy Horsfield. 


MALAYAN CUCKOO. 


Chrysococcyx chaleitesy ? Temm. 

Cuculus Malay anus, ? Raffles. 

Chrysococcyx smaragdinus, Blyth. 

Trogon maculatus, Gmelin. 


Blyth. 

Linn. 


ORIENTAL cuckoo. 

This is a black cuckoo resembling the European bird. The 
Kafens call it the crow’s slave. 

Eudynamys orientalisy 
Cuculus 

“ punctatusy 

“ mindanensiSy 

“ scolopaceus, 

** maculatus, 

“ indicus, 

“ nigCTy 


^•The female. 


Gmelin. 
Latham.. 


ioi 0*18/. c8^c6S8i 8io^o*oao^S 
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MILKMAN CUCKOO. 

Orylophus melanoleucos, Blyth. 

Cuculus Gmelin. 

edoliusy Cuvier. 

Lepto8omu8 afer, Franklin. 

COROMANDEL CUCKOO. 

Oxylophus coromandus, Blyth. 

Cocub/s “ Linn. 

“ collaris, Vieillot. 

HOOK-BILLED CUCKOO. 

Phoenicophaus curvirostrisy Vail. 

Cuculus “ Shaw. 

Phmnioophaus tricoloVy Stevens. 

‘‘ viridisy Vieillot. 

Cuculus melanognathas, RafHes. 

BOTTLE-GREEN CUCKOO. 

This in a large bottle-green bird with a long tail, of common 
occurrence. 

Zauclo8to7nu8 tristisy Belanger. 

Melias “ Lesson. 

Phoenicophaus longicaudatm, Blyth. 

o1occo<i SjocSj. 

CHALYBEATE CUCKOO. 

Zauclostomus javanicus, Blyth. 

Phcsnicophatis Horsfield. 

Coccyzus chrysogastevy Tomm. 

Cuculus ruhrirostiSy Drapiea. 

Chedybeate cuckooy Latham. 

CROW-PHEASANT. 

A large brown bird, which Europeans call crow-pheasant,” 
is often seen in Tavoy gardens, and belongs to the cuckoo tribe. 
The natives say that it lifts up its hoarse voice only when the 
tide is turning. 

Centropus phillipensisy Cuvier. 

Cuculus ccgyptius Tar. g. Latham. 

Cory donix purr hopterusy Vieillot. 

Centropus buhutuSy Horsfield. 

Cuculus castanopterus, Stevens. 

“ fuciatusy C. W. Smith. 

Polophilusjsincnsisy Var. Stevens. 

cSlOjSl 
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BENGAL CROW-PHEASANT. 


Centropm viridis^ 

Brown. 

Caculus “ 

Scopoli. 

“ hengalensis^ 

Latham. 

“ tolu, 

*Haf!ies. 

“ lepidm. 

Horsfield. 

“ ajfinis. 


“ pumilus, 

Lesson. 

“ melanops (proh.) 


“ dimidiatus^ 

Blyth. 

“ rectunguis^ 

Strickland. 

Polopliilus Lathaml ? 

Leach. 


TROGONS. 

Some of the trogoiis are most magnificent birds. The trogon 
resphndem is said to have plumes three feet in length, intensely 
brilliant, of metallic golden green, which were used by the an¬ 
cient Mexicans as ornaments to their head-dresses. 

Two species have been found in Burmah. One with a green 
and the other with a red head. 

BED-HEADED TROQON. 

Harpactes Hodgsonii, Gould. 

Trogon erythrocephalus, “ 

“ faciatus var A, Latham. 


GREEN-HEADED TROGON. 

Harpactes oreskios, Gould. 

Trogon “ Temm. 


NIGHTJARS. 

A nightjar) or goat-sucker, is one of our most common noctur* 
nal visitors, arwi its loud sounding note may be often heard sere¬ 
nading the sleepless traveler in thei stillness of midnight. Its 
monotone is so much like koke, tbe Karen word for ckopf that 
whenever noticed by the Karens they say, the nightjar is 
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chopping down his trees.” The American whip-poor-^il id a 
bird of the same genus. Five species are known in tho coititrjr. 
Gaprimulgvs wacfourus. 
c0ooSi (joS^Sn Aracan.) 

cfijon. c8|Soooo^f 

STRONG-piLLBD NIGHTJAR. 

Podargus affinis^ Blyth. 

LYNCORNIS NIGHTJAR. 

Eurostopodus cerviniceps, Gould. 

Lyncornis “ “ 

Twun-drwng-nghet^ Aracan. 

INDIAN NIGHTJAR. 

Caprimulgus indicus^ Latham. 

“ drier ascens, Vieillot. 

“ innotatuSy Hodgson. 

GREAT BOMBAY GOATSUCKER. 

Caprimulgus montieoluSy Franklin. 

Great Bombay OoaUucker Latham. 


SWALLOWS. 

Six species of swallows or swifts are among our fauna, 

SPINY-TAILED SWIFT. 

Acardhylie caudacuta, Blyth. 

Sirunio “ Latham. 

Cypselus gigantevs Temm. 

NEPAL SWALLOW. 
caseins dffinuy Gray. 

“ nipalensisy Hodgson. 

“ montanus, Jerdon, 


PALM SWALLOWS. 

Mr. Blyth s^ys this species is found wherever',the 
palm grows, “ to the fronds of which it affixes Its 
Cypselus balasiensisy Grays. 


@^ 080 *. 001 .^^ 05 ^. 

SHORT-FOOTED SWgq3|^ 

Macropteryx coronatus^ felytlS. 

Hirundo coronata, Tickell* 
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ICoUocalia nidifica^ 

, Airun^ 

“ esctUenta^ 

Juciphaga, 

‘ “ hrevirostris, 

*• unicohry 


Blyth. 

Latham. 

Hersiield. 

Shaw. 

M’Clelland. 

J erdon. 


EDIBLE-NEST SWALLOW. 

‘ swallows, or swiftlets, which build the edible nests, are so 
Rumetous in the limestone caves on the islets and islands on the 
fXSIavo/coast, that the Goveimment revenue from the bird-nest 
" farpi in 1S47 was nearly eleven thousand rdpees ; but in 1849, 
it«waB more than four thousand rupees less. At Mergui they are 
hot so numerous. 

^The nests are of several qualities, the best being those which 
are taken before the bird lays its eggs, and which sell in China 
for about forty-five rupees the pound. 

^ In relsiCion to the identification of the species, Mr. Blyth says : 
** As regards the Hirundo eacuLenta of Lii^nseus, there is no reason 
to suppose that this as described, with yellow irides and white 
tipped tail, has any prototype in nature : the latter would be an 
anomaly throughout the cypselidae, but may refer perhaps to the 
white taU-markings of some real hirundo, erroneously supposed 
t^e constructor of the edible nests. Dr. Horsfield gives 
species ^termed lawtt by the Javanese as Sirundo ^esculentay 
^beck stating that the' specimens which he examined in Java. 

those which he took to England, differ from. Latham’s descrip¬ 
tion in being uniformly of a blackish colour, without a white 
eRtlrOmity to the rectrices. Another species, the lincki of the 
Jal^axiese, he gives as H, fuciphaga, Thumberg stating that ‘ its 
nest , is Constructed of mosses and lichens, connected with the 
saniO^RCl^tinous substance which composes the edible nest of the 
pre(^ra^ species.’ In the Journal of the Indian Archipelaeo, the 
species are distinguished by the names lawet md tintyey 
of the latter is described to be without the least 
‘ it is added, ‘The residence of J^ese swallows, or 
smftiipm|mmed lintyey in the caves, contributes greatly to the 
injury of^jK^los, for which reason they are destroyed as much 
^-.|<Oicdbl ^|fc"^ea ch gathering. The nests which they make are 

They are, however, of the saihe 
'forfeiti^ode as..the others.’ 

“ Heer states, that besides the lamfy other 

species resort to ime same cav^ns. which are named momomoy 
hoerong-itamy boerong^zoekoe, and lintje, ‘These,’ he adds, ‘ are 
▼ery similar to each other, excepting the second, which has the 
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head larger ; and the feathers of all are entirely black. The 
nests which they construct are black and friable, composed of a 
light down.' (Agglutinated.^) 'An opinion prevails Jhaf the 
presence of these birds is injurious to the caverns^ on whick ac¬ 
count they are driven away as much as possible.' Another wri¬ 
ter in the same volume of the Bataviaasch Genootschap, mentions 
the momos or hotrongitam (thus bringing together M. Hobyman's 
first two species,) as a large kind with plumed tarsi, indicating 
thus a true cypcelus, which is probably the constructer of the 
nests assigned by Dr. Horsfield and others to the linchi. Assu¬ 
redly, however, the C. fuciphaga^ (Thunberg,) linchi or lintye of 
the Javanese, identical upon comparison with Javanese specimens, 
would appear to be the sole producer of the numerous nests ga¬ 
thered on the rotJky coasts of the Bay of Bengal; and the often 
quoted notice by Sir G. Staunton, in his account of the Earl of 
Macartney’s Embassy to China, must refer either to <7. Juciphagaf 
or to an entirely new species, which is hardly to be supposed in 
the locality. For he remarks: * The birds which build these nests 
are small gray swallows, toith h4lie$ of a dirtg white. The white 
belly is characteristic of C. fuciphaga; and this particular spe¬ 
cies occurs abundantly on parts of the coast of the Malayan Pen¬ 
insula, in the Nicobar islands, and the Mergiii Archipelago, and 
so high as on certain rocky islets off the southern portion of the 
coast of Aracan, where the nests are annually gathered and esL-* 
ported to China. From all this range of coast we have seen no 
other species than fuciphaga, nor does it appear that any other 
has been observed ; and I have examined a multitude both of the 
adults and of young taken from the nests, collected ip the Nico*^ 
bars and preserved in spirit, all of which were of the same species* 
Still, what appears to be C. nidijicaj inhabits the moun* 
tains far in the interior of India, though hitherto unobserved up- 
on the coasts; 'and it is worthy of notice that C. faeephaga does 
not appear to have been hitherto remarked inland in this coon* 
tiy.’* 

It may be here added that C. fucephaga is constantly seen in¬ 
land in those Provinces, The Karens in the valley of the Te- 
nasserim in the latitude of Tavoy, are well acquainted with fce 
bird, and they say it crosses the mountains to and from the inte¬ 
rior every year.That it is the same species there can be no 
doubt, for the Karen name of the bird is " the white swallow,” 
from its white belly. 

' CoUocalia fmepha^a. 

Rirundofucephaga^ , Thun. // " 

So^ii oovq^o2|i!§i. ■' 
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CROWS. 

There are two different species of crows in Bu^mah. The 
« corhmon Indian crow” is seen as far south as Akyab, and 
is occasionally found in Pegu. It is sometimes mistaken for 
the jackdaw. 

Carvm splendeus^ Vieillot. 

INDIAN BLACK CBOW. 

This is the common crow of Burmah and the Tenasserim Pro- 
Tinces. It is often erroneously termed raven. 

Cortms culminatitSf Sykes. 

<< orientalUy Eversmamm. 

eorone, Franklin, 

earax^ 7 Baffles. 


MAGPIES. 

The European magpie is not found in the country, but 
we have five species belonging to the same family. 

WANDEEING PIE. 

This is a handsome bird vrith a long tail, the feathers of which 
are tipped with blaok, while the back is of a einnamon colour. 
The Karens call it the tiger-king crow. 

Dendrocitta tufa, Vail, 

Corvus ru/m^ Scopoli. 

Coradas vagahunda^ Latham. 

Pica rujiventris, Vieillot. 

* ftit SATIN CHOW, OB BENTSOT. 

^he benteot is related to the preceding, and has the same 
naoular names. Mr. Blyth Wrote of a specimen I sent him : 
** A bird which I have duly seen from Tenasserim and Java— 
never from the Malay Peninsula.” It is quite common in the 
neighbourhood of Maulmain, and its rarity in India makes it 
worthy of special attention to collectors. 


Crypsirina Vieillot. 

Phrenotrix tmia, Hors. 

Corvus tentia, Shaw. 

‘‘ varUsns, Latham. 
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JAY MAGPIE. 


This is a fine little bird with scarlet wings, and a green robe, 
but when exposed to the light, Mr. Blyth says the green turns to 
blue and the red to a dull ash colour, and that “it combines in its 
manners the traits of the jay and shrike.” 


Cissa venatoria^ 
Kitta venatoriai 
Corvm iinensis, 7 
“ sp^ciosuSy 7 
Corapica bengalensis 


Hardwicke. 

Gray. 

Boddaert. 

Shaw. 

Lesson. 


BLUE MAGPIE. 

The blue magpie is a handsome bird with a long tail, which was 
first discovered by Major Phayre in Aracan, but has since been 
found in Toungoo. General Johnson had one which exhibited all 
the traits of the English magpie. ' It would take bones; hide 
them in a hollow bamboo, cover them up with a rag, and return to 
them when needed. When a bamboo could not be found, it 
would hide its spare food under the mat. 

PsUorhinus magniroslHs, Blyth. 


CHINESE JAY-MAGPIE. 


Psilorhinus occipitalis, 

“ sinensis, 

“ alhicapillus, 

Pica erythrorhyncha, 
Corvus sinensis, 

“ erythrorhynchos 7 
CoraciaS Tnelanocephala ? 


Blyth. 

Blyth. 

Vigors, Gould 
Linn. 
Boddaert. 
Latham. 


BABLERS. 

The bablers are small birds which fly in flocks, remarkfible 
for their chattering; seven species belonging to the genus 
gGTTulcuc have been found in Burmah. 


Gorrulax bblangeri, Lesson. 

lanthocincta leucolophos f Blyth. 

G. LEUCOLOPHOS, Blyth. 

C(yrms leucdophos, Gmelin. 

G, strepitans, Tickell. 

G. Chinensis, Blyth. 

Laniui chinensis, ScopoU. 

Corvus aufUus, Gmelin. 

Turdus melanopsis, “ 

CrcUeropas lencogenys, Blyth. 
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G. Pbctoralis, Blyth. 

larUhrocincla pectoralu, Gould. 

CimclosorMp gruav/re^ Hodgson. 

QarrvZax melanotu^ Blyth. 

G. Melanostigha, Blyth. 


OCCpSt^oSl cSjc8^^i8j. cS^c^tolS^ 

Add to these two new species of sihla^ recently discovered by 
Major Tickell in Province Amherst. 

SILKY CHATTERER. 

Allied to the silky chatterers Mr. Blyth places the following 
species. 

Eopornis xantholeuca^ Hodgson, 


TITMICE. 


Three species of titmice are known in the country. 
Parus flavocbistatus, Lafresnaye. 

Farm sultaneus Hodgson. 

mdanechlora Jlavocristata, Lesson. 

sumatrana, 

Parus subviridis, Tickell. 

Hbtbromorpha rupiceps, Hodgson. 

Paradoxornis ruficeps, Blyth. 


BLACK MYNAH. 


Acridotheres iristis, Blyth. 

Paradisea “ Linn. 

Gracula gryllivoraj Daudin. 

dSj^oSi 


GANOEB HYNAH. 

Acridotheres ginginianus^ Vail. 

Turdus ** Latham. . 

Gracula grisea^ Daudin. 


CRESTED MYNAH. 


Acridotheres griseus, Blyth. 

Pastor “ Horsfield. 

Maina cristaHoides^ Hodgson. 

Pastor juscusy Waglar. 

‘‘ mahrattensisy ? Sykes. 


0^C[c8c»9cSoDSf 

PIED STARLING. 

The pied starling abounds in the compounds and fields of 
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Tavov, and is often seen perched 
gathering insects. 

Sturnus contra, 

“ cajpensis^ 

Pastor auricularis^ 

“ jalla^ 

CbC|^cSG^8eo«id^ci»6^o5i 


upon the back of the buffalo 

Linn. 

Linn. 

Drapiez. 

Horsfield. 

dBjcb^o^ 3 J» <510^^00^ 


STARLINGS. 

The starlings or mynahs are quite abundant Mr. Blyth has 
ten species in his catalogue found in Burmah. 


TALKING MYNAH. 

This is the black mynah, with a yellow head-band, so often 
seen in cages in this county, and which learns to talk as readily 
as a parrot. 

Gracula religiom, Latham. 

ooocSoDon c8j(i)nx^fl. cgic8^^i 


INTERMEDIATE MYNAH. 


The Species noted above is brought from Malacca, but we have 
an indigenous, intermediate species, between that and gracula re~ 
ligiosa, found in South India. 

Oracula intermedia, A. Hay. 


ooocStooi 




YELLOW-BABRED MYNAH. 

Mr. Barbe found a pretty mynah in the Yay forests, with a yel¬ 
low neck, and yellow bars on the feathers. 

Ampelicejfs coronatus, 

WHITE-HEADED KYNAK. 

Another common mynah at Maulmain, of which I sent a speci¬ 
men to the Asiatic Society’s museum, is 
Sturnia malaharica, Blyth. 

Paster malabaricus, Jerdon. 

Turdus maldbarkus, Omelin. 

AC|cSi c8j^|Sgi8j. a^e|^6ol8^« 


BLACK-BEADED MTNAB. 


Sturnia pagodarum, 
Turdus “ 




Sturnus subvoseus, 


Blyth. 

Gmeliu. 

Vahl. 

Shaw. 
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CALOKNIS MYNAH. 

CtUomis affinis^ A. Hay. 

CANTOR MYNAH. 

Calomis cantor, Blyth. 

Turdus “ Graelin. 

“ chalyheus, Horsfield 

“ StrigatiLS, “ 


FINCHES AND SPARROWS. 

The finches and sparrows are not very numerous in 
species. Nine are known. The Burmese call all aa 
or cha. 

YELLOW CAPPED WEAVER BIRD. 

A small finch with a yellow head is very common from Mergui 
to Toungoo. It is remarkable for building pensile nests suspend¬ 
ed to th- branches of trees. Tall trees are usually selected, but 
I have their nests in my garden on low citron trees. 

Floceus phillppinus, Blyth. 

“ hay a, 

Loxia philippina, Strickland. 

©OGSnSsCgoSi 

(©o(^o5cooo8si©oco188Gooo8ii Tav. Ar.) 

BLACK-HEADED FINCH. 

Munia ruhronigra^ Hodgson. 

Lonchura melanocephala, McClelland. 

Loxia malacca^ Latham. 

“ indica, “ 


TWO-COLOUREB PINCH. 

Munia undulata Edwards. 

Loxia Latham. 

punctulata, “ 

bicolor, “ 

Munia lineovenftr^ Hodgson. 

ACUTE-TAILED FINCH. 

Munia Molucca ? Blyth. 

acuticauda, Hodgson. 

Loxia inolucca t Linn. 
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FIELD SPARROW. 

A small bird, sometimes called a field sparrow, is not uncom¬ 
mon. 

Loxia striata^ I atham. 

Fringilla leuconota^ Temm. 

MuVfia striataf Blyth. 

SENEGAL FINCH. 

Esirelda amandavay Blyth. 

Fringilla Linn. 

“ punicea, Hor&field. 

“ senegaltmisy Vieillot. 

INDIAN SPARROW. 

The common sparrow of the provinces so nearly resembles the 
European sparrow, that Mr. Blyth originally considered it the 
same, but he has latterly allowed it to be a distinct species. 

Passer indieus, Jardin, and Selby. 

MOUNTAIN SPARROW. 

This is another European sparrow which Capt. Abbott found 
on the Island of Ramree. It is the common sparrow in Chusan. 

Passer montanus. 

Fringilla moniana^ Linn. 

YELLOW SPARROW. 

A yellow sparrow is found throughout the country. 

Passer JiaveoluSy Blyth. 

BUNTING. 

A bunting or ortalan, which inhabits Siberia, is also met in 
Aracan and Tenasserim. 

Enspiza aureola^ Blyth. 

Emheriza “ Pallas. 

“ sibirica^ Gmelin. 

Fringilla pinetorum, Lepech, 

SKY LARK. 

Mr. Blyth describes a lark from Aracan which he says “ Very 
closely resembles the British sky lark in its song and habits.’’ 

Alauda gulguln^ Franklin. 

“ gangetica, Blyth. 

“ gracilisy 

“ leiopus, Hodgson. 
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TITLARKS AND PIPITS. 

Five species of titlarks or pipits, are among our small 
birds. 


BRITISH MEADOW PIPIT. 

Mr. Blyth, writing on a collection of more than fifty species of 
birds and several quadrupeds that Major Phayre had sent him 
from Pegu, says : “ Among the birds, we observe wfth surprise, 
an unmistakeable specimen of the common British meadow pipit 
in its summer plumage. We have never seen this bird from any 
part of India, though Mr. Gould states it to occur in the west.’* 

Anthus pratensis, Blyth. 

Alauda “ Linn. 

TREE PIPIT. 

Deudr&iianthus maculatus^ Blyth. 

trivialis, Sykes. 

Anthus maciUus^ Hodgson. 

“ hr€virostriSf 

eichard’s pipit. 

This is another of our small birds common to Great Britain, 
and other parts of Europe. 

Anthus liichardi, Vieillot. 


SLENDER LARK. 


Anthus rrifulus, 
agilu, 

“ malayensiSf 

“ PMesctnSy 

blender hark. 


Vieillot. 

Jerdon. 

Eyton. 

SundevalL 

Latham. 


WOOD PIPIT. 

This bird is described with the habits of the pipits, but it is 
also related to the wagtails. 

Nemoricla indica, Blyth, 

Motacilla Gmelin. 

“ variegata, 

5<5«^oooSi 


WAGTAILS. 

Three species of wagtail are known. 

WATER WAGTAIL. 

A water-wagtail bearing considerable resemblance to the 
European bird, is abundant in the neighbourhood of Maulmain, 

2 A 
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9ia^ 

It heralds in the dry season^ always leaving the coast in the rains, 
and returning again at their close. 

Motacilla luzoniensu^ Scopoli. 

“ alba, 1 .atham. 

“ leucapsis,. Gould. 

alhoides, 

oogoScgoSi c8^85^^ 

SULPHUR wagtail. 

Motacilla hoarula, Linn. 

“ sulpkurea, Beohstein. 

WAGTAIL. 

A species of wagtail is often seen in company with cattle, 
following them and gathering the insects that are beaten up by 
the beasts’ foot.” Mr. Blyth say: The bird acquires blue- 
grey feathers on the head at the vornal moult, which change after¬ 
wards to black.” 


Tiudytes viridis, 

Brown. 

Motacilla ** 

Scopoli. 

bistrigata. 

Raffles. 

Bndytes heema, 

Sykes. 

“ Jluva, 

Jerdon. 

neglecta. 


“ mela7iocepkala. 

Sykes. 

Wagtail lark, 

Latham. 




SOFT-TAILED WARBLER. 

Mcgalurus palustris, Horafield. 

Malurus marginalis, Reinwardt. 

WBE^f-LLKE WARBLER. 

Prinia rt^escens, Blyth. 

YELLOW-BELLIED WARBLER. 

Prinia Jlaviventris^ Blyth. 

Orthotomus “ Delessert. 

TAILOR BIRD. 

Tailor birds are very common at Tavoy, though rare at 
Maulinain ; and they frequently adorned my garden with their 
curious pendulous nests. One,, selected the living leaves of the 
mulberry tree, which it sewed very cleverly ; another, the large 
leaves of a Malay apple tree^ and both sewed their nests in shelter¬ 
ed recesses, where they were in a great measure shielded fjcom 
the rains. 
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Orthotomus longitaadaiay 

Blyth. 

Moiacilla “ 

Gmelin. 

“ sutoria^ 

a 

Sglvia guzuratta^ 

Latham. 

“ rtificapilla^ 

Hatton, 

Orthotomus bmne^ih 

Sykes. 

lingooy 


“ sphenurus^ 

Swainson. 


Hodgson. 

aoifiooSj 

• ^ 0008 ' 

GLASS WARBLER. 

Cistieola cursiians^ 

Jerdon. 

Frinia “ 

Franklin. 

OLIVE PALLORNEUM. 

Swainson calls this bird a babbler. 

Pellornium ruficeps. 

Swainson. 

olivaceum^ 

Jerdon, 

Cificlidla punctata^ 

Gould. 

Megalurus i'uficeps, 

Sykes. 


PAN-TAILED BABBLER. 

A pretty bird, with a fan-tail, related to the babblers accord¬ 
ing to Swainson, is very common in the province of Tavoy. 

Fomatorhinus oUvaceous. 

“ leficogaster. 

“ montanus, 

cogsjjgS" c8j^i. c6|5qyipc^i 

phayre’s fomatorhinus. 

There is another species of pomatorhinus in Aracan, having 
the crown of the same olivaceouB hue as the rest of the upper- 
parts, this being of a greener tinge than in the Darjeeling birds ; 
the feathers above the lores short and white, like the rest of the 
supercilium ; and the rufous of the under-parts is much weaker 
and more fulvescent.*’ 

Pomatorhinus PhayreL 

WHITE-THROATED POMATORHINUS. 

Major Tickell met with a new species of pomatorhinus at an 
altitude of five or six thousand feet in province Amherst. Mr. 
Blyth says, though most closely affined to P. Pkayrei, we con¬ 
sider this to be evidently a distinct race, the white upon the 
throat is more extended and passes gradually into the rufesceut 
hue of the breast.'* 

Fomtetorhinus alhogularis, Blyth. 

2 
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Other species are 

Pomatorhintts hypoleucoSy 

Blyth. 

“ ichisiicepsy 

Hodgso) 

Abbott’s XRiCHASTOMAr 

Tnchastoma abhotti. 

Blyth, 

MalacocinclUy 


Other species of this genus are 

Trichastoma crupifrons^y 

Blyth. 

i4 bremcaudatmy 


PHAYltE’S ALOIPPE. 

Alcippie Phayreiy, 

Blyth. 

K1FA1.ESE ALCIPPE. 

Alcippe nipalensisy 

Blyth. 

Siva “ 

Hodgson. 

Of related genera to the above are 

the following 

Mixobeis oblauis. 

Horsfield 

Timalia gularis, 


Prinie pileatay 

Blyth. 

MlXOBNlS chlobis, 

Uodg8on, 

Mivornis nificepsy 

MotaciUa rubicapilla ? 


Tickell. 

Timalia pileata, 

Horsfield. 

Ckrtsomma sibb^se. 

Jardin. 

Parus sinenscy 

Emheriza calfaty 

Latham. 


Gotah Finchy 


Stachyris nigriceps, 

Hodgson, 

CHEYSAEA, 


nigbifeons, 

Blyth. 


SHRIKES. 

The shrike family has representatives in the country. 

'WHITE-UELIiED 8HB1KB.. 

This is a new species of pkrike^ of which I sent Mr. Blyth his^ 
only specimen. He describes it as very closely allied to X. 
Uardwickii^ Vigors from which it differs—f, in having the 
entire crown nigrescent, passing gradually ftrotn the black of 
the forehead to dark ashy on the nape ; the ear-covert» 
being uniformly coloured with the feathers superiorly adjacent r 
9, in having the rump and upper tarl-coverts of the same deep 
maronne colour as the back and scapularies -3, in the much 
^eater development of the ferruginous margins of the great 
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wing-coverts and lortiaries :—and 4, in having the under parts 
uniformly white, a little subdued, and tinged with a very fiiut 
blush, but having no trace of rufous on the flanks and elsewhere.” 

Lanius hypoleucos, Blyth, 

RUPOirs GAMP80RHYNCHU8. 

Oampsorhynchus ru/ulus, Blyth. 

BLACK-HEADED SHRIKES. 


Lanius nigriceps, 
CoUurio nigricepSy 
Lanius nasutus, 

•• antiguanusy 

“ tricolor, 

Indian shrike. 


Blyth. 

Franklin, 

Scopoli. 

Latham. 

Hodgson. 

Latham. 


GBET-BACKED SHRIKE. 


Lanius tephronotus, 
CoUurio “ 
Lanius nipalensis^ 
Qrty-hacked Shrike, 


Blyth. 

Vigors. 

Hodgson. 

Latham. 


RED-HEADED SHRIKE. 

A brown shrike with a reddish head is not uncommi 


Lanius superciliosus, 
“ collurioideSy 

‘‘ cristatus, 

** phcenicurus, 

“ futilisy 

‘‘ melanotisy 

** ferangicepSy 

“ arenariusy 

lucionensis, 

“ ruJicepSy 

“ rufescens, 


Linn. 

Lesson. 

Linn. 

Pallas. 

Latham. 

Valenciennes. 

Hodgson. 

Blyth. 

Bechstein. 

Cuvier. 


TIGER SHRIKE. 


Lanius tigrinus, Drapiez, 

“ magnirostris, Lesson. 

“ strigalus, Eyton. 


DRONGO SHRIKE. 


Teprodornis pelvica, 
Teulhaca “ 


Blyth. 

Hodgson. 


PONDICHERRY SHRIKE. 


Tephrodornis pondiceriana, Hordeo. 

Musdcapa ♦ “ Gmelin. 

“ philippensis, Latham. 
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Lanius heronla . 

Gray. 

“ muBcipetoides, 

Franklin. 

“ Bordidmy 

Lesson. 

“ superciliosus, 

8 wain son 

Tenthaca leucurusy 

Hodgson. 

Add to the above the following species: 

TePHROBOBNIS GKISOIiA» 
Hemipus OBSOURUS, 
Muscicapa ohscuray 

Blyth. 

Horsfield. 


* ‘ hirund inaceuSy 

Reinhardt. 

Tephrodornis ‘‘ 

S^vainBon. 

Hemipus picata, 

Blyth. 

Muscicapa picatay 

Sykes. 

“ tyrannideSy 

Tickell. 

“ hii'undinaceay 

Jerdoii. 

variegata ? 

Linn. 


ANT-THRUSHES. 

Three species of ant-tlirush, pitta; and three of the relat¬ 
ed genus enicuruSy are known in Burmah. 

BLUE ANT-THKtrStt. 

Our ant-thrushes are splendid green birds, with crimson crowns 
and blue mantles, with somctimea shades of green on the breast. 
Pitta cyanopteray Temminck. 

“ malaccensis, Blyth. 

cSjcooSj, cS^cxHc^sb 

A related species with the same vernacular names is : 

Pitta cyancay Blyth, 

NIPALESB ABT-THEUSH. 

Pitta nipalensisy Blyth. 

Paludicola Hodgson. 

Pitta nuchalis, Blyth. 

ENICirKUS. 

Enicums maculatus, Vigors. 

Euicuvus fuliyiuo8USy Hodgson. 

Enicurus schistaceus, “ 

immaculatus, “ 

TRUE THRUSHES. 

Twelve species belonging to the family of the true thrushes 
merulidocy have been found in Burmah. 
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T£)im:inck*s thru»h. 

Mylophonns Temminckii, Vigors. 

“ nitidusy Gray. 


ZOOTHBRA THRUSH. 

Specitnons of this tknwili have been furnishofi from Aracan. 
It has a large bill, olive-brown in ita whole upper parts, with an 
intermixture of white ott the under part, The plumage of tho 
nestling much resembles the garb of an English blackbird.” 
ZoQthera wwrginata. 


UNASSUMING THRUSH. 


A thrush with upper parts greenish olive-brown.” and white 
oa the belly, is found from Aracan to the Straits of Malacci. 


Turdus rufulus, 
modestuSf 
concolm^ ? 
** javamcuB ? 


D rapier. 
Kyton. 
Temminck. 
Horsfield, 


OLIVE THRUSH. 

A thrush with upper parts dull olive, and under parts light 
rufescent, is described from Araean. 

Geocickla citrina^ Lath. 

Turdus Macei, Vieillot. 

lividm^ Tickell. 

ruhtcula^ Horsfield. 


STONECHAT. 

Kittacincla macrourm, Vaillant. 

Turdus Gmelin. 

trioclor, Vieillot. 

Gr^J^wora longicauda, Swakison. 

DIAL. 

In Aracan, says Major Phayre, this bird is called tha-paik- 
Iway, “ Priests begging dish suspended,” from the supposed re- 
«eniblance of the black mark om the breast to a Buddhist Priest’s 
begging dish, iha^paiky suspended from his neck. 


Q9psychw saulariSj, 

Edwards. 

Gracula 

Linn. 

Gryllivora intermedia. 

SwRinson. 

Dahila dociUs, 

ooSoScgoSii 

Hodgson. 

TWO COLOURED STONECHAT. 

Pratincola caprata. 

Blyth. 

Motacilla “ 

Liun.. 

“ htdbnensts, 

Latham. 

■“ sylvatica, 7 

Tickell. 
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Saxkola fruticola, Horsfield. 

“ hicoloVy Sykes- 

“ erythropygloy 

OOaS^oiH 

WHITE-TAILED RED BREAST. 
Erythrosferna leuaira, 

Muscicapa “ 

“ parts 

Saxicola ruheculoides^ 

Synorais jonlainius^ 

WhiUMailed red-hreast^ 

Maculate flycatcher^ (probably) “ 

ANTHIPES. 

Anthipes moniliger^ Blyth. 

Dimorpha ? “ Hodgson. 

MUSCICAPULA. 

Mvscicapula melanoleuca^ Blyth. 

Muscicapa maculata^ Tickell. 


Blyth. 

Giuelia. 

Sykes. 

Hodgson. 

Latham. 


ETHERIAL WARBLER. 


Cyoniis rubeculoides, 
j'hmnicura “ 
Ni/tava brevipes, 
Muscicapa ruhecula, 
Eiherial warbler^ 


Gould. 

Vigors. 

Hodgson. 

Swainson. 

Latham. 


HEMICHELEDON. 
Hcmicheledon latirostri% 
Muscicapa “ 

‘‘ poonensis. 


Blyth. 

Raffles, Swainson. 
Sykes. 


TYRANTS. 

Of the tyrannidce, or tyrant family, Mr. Blyth has eight 


specimens from this country. 

arundinax olivaceous, Blyth, 

Phragmaticola “ Jerdon. 

ACROCEPHALUS BEUNNESCENS, Blyth. 

Acrobates “ Jerdon. 

Acrocephalus amndin&ceus» 

“ turdoides, 

ACROCEPHALUS DUMETORUM, Blyth. 

Silvia montana^ Horsfield. 
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JKBROKNIS SCHISTICEPS, HodgSOn. 

Phyllopnemte xanUioscliuto^j *“ 

iJPUYLLOSCCXPUS VIRlflllPENNXR, Kyth. 

V,IIII1>A.N08, ** 

BRUNXEU8, 

FUSCATITS, 


NUTHATCH. 


A nuthatch with a biack streak on the back of the head has 
ibeen found in Burmah. 


Dendropkia frowtalig^ 
Sitta 

“ velata, 

“ ^coraUina, 


Swainson. 

Horsheld. 

Tcmminck. 

Hodgson. 


NEPAL CATEnPILLAR-CATCHER. 

'Graucalus macei^ XiOsson. 

paptiensiSy 

nipalensu^ Hodgson* 

Ceblepyris javmsis, ? Hor^eld. 


RLUE-GREY THRUSH, 


K^ampephaga Jimbriata^ 
Cehlephyris fimhriatm^ 
Lanius silem^ 
Volvocivora melasckistos^ 
fGraucfdtis macidosus.y 
fCehlepyrU luguiris^ 
JUue-grey thrush^ 


Strickland. 

Temmiock. 

Tickell. 

Hodgson. 

McClelland. 

Sundevall. 

Latham. 


RLACK-WINOEB CATERPILLAE-CATCKBB. 

Campephagu imlanaptera, 

.ROSY-RED BIRD. 

The male red bird is a beautiful little creature, with a black 
head, and is usually seen in company with the female, which has 
yellow on her feathers wherever the male has red. 

P^ricrocotm roseus^ Blyth. 

Phankornu effiniSj McClelland. 

Muscicapa “ Vioillot. 

joSuStoaoti 5oS«S«c§*i cppjj. 

PKINCB BIRD. 

Mr. Blyth makes the kgnet’men-lka, or Prince bird, another 
species, ** Young male like female but tinged with red on fore* 
head, throat, wings, and tail.’' 

Pericrocotus sp^^ciosus, Gould. 

Turdus “ Latham. 

Mmdptta princeps^ Vigor, 


2B 
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MALABAR PERICROCOTUS. 

Gould. 
Gmelin. 


Pericrocotus peregrinus, 
cocincus^ 
malahariciiif 
Parus peregrinm^ 
Motacilla cinnamoneay 


Linn. 


BROAD-BILL. 

Eighc species of manakins or broad bills, birds with short and 
excessive broad-bills, have been found in Burmah. 

CORYDON SUMATBENSIS, Blyth. 

Eurylaimus “ Raffles. 

‘‘ corydon, Temm. 

Temminckii Lesson. 

Eubylaimits javantcus, Horsfield. 

Eurylaimus Borsfieldi^ Tomm. 

Eurylaimus ocCHROMALtJS, Raffles. 

Eurylaimus cucullatus^ Tdiiim. 

Cymbirhynchus nasutus, Blyth. 

Todus “ Latham. 

“ macrorhynchusj Gmelin. 

Cymbirhynchus affinis, Blyth. 

PsABIBOMUS DALHOUSliE, Gould. 

Eurylaimus “ Jameson, 

“ psittacinusj Muller. 

Raya sericeogulay Hodgson. 

Serilophus LUNArus, Blyth. 

Eurylaimus “ Gould. 

Serilophus lunulatus, Swainson. 

Serilophus rubropygia, Blyth. 

Raya “ Hodgson. 

Eurylaimus lunatusy Horsfield. 

EUROPEAN swallow. 

The European swallow is one of our common visitants. 
Hirundo rustica, Linn. 

gutturalisy Scopoli. 

javanicay Sparruman. 

“ panayana, Latham. 

“ jewan, Sykes. 

MARTIN. 

The European martin has been met in Province Amherst. 
Hirundo urbica, Linn. 
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SHORT TAILED SWALLOW. 

Hirundo ginensiSy Hardwicke. 

hrevicaudata, M’Clelland. 

BBOWN-COLODRED SWALLOW. 

Artamus fuscuSy Vieillot. 

Ocypterus rujiventery Valenoieniies. 

Artamus leucorhynchos, McClell. 

Murasiny chatterer j Latham. 

BrowN'Coloured swallow, , 


PARADISE EDOLIUS. 


The loud, flute-toned edolius might be termed the Tenaa- 
«erim nightingale, for it is considered by the Karens as the sweet¬ 
est singer of their forests, and it seems to delight in cheering 
them at eventide. There wag an old friend that used to come at 
sunset every evening, and perch upon a guava bough near my 
dwelling in Dong-yan ; and there it would sit and pour forth one 
incessant stream of melody for a half hour at a time. This bird 
has a glossy, jet black dress, with two remarkably long shafts to 
its tail feathers, broadly barbed on the inner side towards the ex¬ 
tremity; the stem however, giving one twist, so that the inner part 
appears to bo the outer one. 

Edolius paradiseusy 

Dicrurm platuruSy Vieillot. 

Cuculus paradiseuSy Linn. 

Chihia malaharaidesy Hodgson. 

Edolius “ 

“ grandis^ Blyth. 

Lanius malaharicusy Latham, not Sonne rat. 


joScodS* cSjo^j. 


KING CROW. 


The king crow is a small black bird, resembling the preceding, 
but without the tail feathers. It derives its English name from 
its bravery in chasing away the crows. Both the Burmese and 
Karens often call the edolius by the same name that they do 
this bird. A specimen that I sent Mr. Blyth, he wrote was 
Dicrurus macrocercusy Vieillot. 

indicuSy Hodg. Stevens. 

“ forficatuSy Horsfield. 

jingahy Blyr.h. 

“ halicassiusy Sykes, Jerdon, 

Bhuchanga albirictusy Hodg. 

goScooSi c8jSj.gi. c8^sp(^ti 

There are five other species of dicruridae, or drongo shrikes, 
besides the two noted above. 


2 B* 
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FLAT B1LLE1> 


Chihia ainea, 
JHoerm 
‘‘ a^atuSy 
Chihia muscfipetoideiy 


Vail. 

Vieillot 

Stevens. 

Hodgson*. 


SAKOOON SBOLIUS. 


Bhringa vemifety 
Mdolius 

“ rangonenm, 
Bhringa tedirostria. 


Blyth. 

Temm. 

Horsfield, 

Hodgson. 


LONO-TAlU1>'KING CROW. 

JHerurut iongicaudattUy Haj. 

maerx)cercu&y Jerdon^ 

einepaceusy Orajr. 


INtEBMEDIATE. KINO CROW. 

Dicruru* • iniermedius^ Blyth. 


ASHT KING CROW. 


JDicrurtsi dneraceiu, 
Mldolim 

Dicrurua leucoph(Bti 3 y 
oeylonensk Y 


Blyth. 

Horslield. 

Vieillot. 

Stevens. 


FLY CATCHERS. 

Five species of fiy-catchers are notuncommou* 

PARABISE FLY-CATCHER. 

This is a handsome, crested, black-headed bird, with chesnut* 
back and wings, and a very long tail of the same colour, a few of 
the tail feathers being prolonged much beyond the others. It is- 
quite common throughout the Provinces, but is rarely seen in 
neighbourhood of large towns. 

Tchitreadw affinisy. Hay. 

paradUiy 

Muafieapa caatanea f Temm. 

AEUBB-HEABEB' PLY-CATCHER^ 

Myiagra* carukay VaiL 

Muacicapa “ Vieillot. 

occipitdli$y Vigors; 

“ coti'nleoctphaldi Sykes. 

Azure-headed Flycatcher, Latham* 

Miaoba azjbea* 


ASHY-HBABED PLY-CATCHER. 


Cryptolopha cine- eocapilla, 
Muaeioapa “ 

Blatyrhnchiia ceylonemu, 
Cryptolopha poiocephala, 
}iascicapa nitida. 


Swainson. 

Vieillot. 

Swainsoii: 

«< 

Latham^ 
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BROAD-TAILED FLY-CATCHEB. 

Leucocerea fuscoventrUy Franklin. 

Miiseicapa sannw. Sundevall. 

Miiscylva alhogularisf Lesson. 

PINK-EARED BULBOUL. 

Bulbouls, so often celebrated in Persian and Hindu poetry, 
are numerous in Burmah. Tho pink-eared bulboul is one of the 
most common birds in the neighbourhood of Tavoy. It is crested 
like the American cedar bird, which it resembles in habit, for it 
is an inveterate fruit eater, but has a little crimson tuft over the 
eye, from which it derives its specific name. Large flocks tenant 
the'shrubbery in the suburbs of Tavoy, and may be seen coming 
into town early every morning in little armies and whatever 
garden contains a berry-bearing tree, is sure to be the residence 
throughout many hours of the day of a few pink-eared bulbouls. 


Pycnonotus jocosibSy Linn. 

Ot aculii cristOLtOLy Scopoli. 

Lanius emeria^ Shaw. 

Sitta chinendsy Gray. 


cfijSjojSy. c8oc8« 

BI^ACK-EARED BULBOUL. 

There is another bulboul here with the head wholly black, 
but crimson under the tail, like the preceding species. The na¬ 
tives do not distinguiah them. 

Pycnonotus atricapilhis ? 

AMHERST BULBOUL, 


A bulboul, from Amherst, is said to be a representative of tho 
Aracan 

Pycnonotus hcemorrkoiis^ 

Turdus “ Gmelin. 

Heematornis piisillus, Blyth. 

“ pseudocafeVy 

YELLOW AND GREEN BULBOUL. 


This is a very common bird in Maulmaiii, and in the dry 
season its musical, though little varied notes, are often heard.- 
It is rarely seen in Tavoy. 

Pycnonotus Finlaysoni. 


cBjCOiSj, 


€fi^d38 


YELLOW BULBOUL. 


The yellow bulboul differs very slightly in its general apiiear*^ 
ance from the preceding. Mr. Blyth received it from Aracan,. 
Ibut I believe it also frequents our groves. 

Pycnovotus Jlavescem, 

^oSoIb c8jco\8j. c8^c88 
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BROWN-BREASTED BULBOUL. 

A bulboul, nearly related to the pink-eared species, but with 
a brown-breast, inhabits the Provinces. 

Pycnonotus nigropilms^ Blyth. 

BLACK-CRESTED BULBOUL. 

Another bulboul has a black-crested head with a yellow body, 
found in Aracan by Major Phayre. 

Pycnonotus melanocephalus. 

<^6‘o1c«ooSooSi 

Six species of bulbouls are referred to the genera. Hypsipties^ 
lole, and Semuos, 


HyPSIPETES P8AV01DES, 

Vigors. 

“ CONCOLOB, 

Blyth. 

“ m’clellandii, 

Horsfield. 

“ tickelli, 


loLE VIRESCEN8, 

Blyth. 

Hbmixos plavala. 

Hodgson. 


OCHRE-TIBADED BULBOUL. 

The ochre-headed bulboul is occasionally seen in the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, and Mr. Blyth remarks that it is “ a favorite 
cage bird with the Malays.” 

Criniyer ochrocephaluSy Gmelin. 

Turdus “ Gmelin, 

Tricopliorus crispicepsy Blyth. 

yelloav-bbJjLied bulboul. 

Another bulboul is mentioned from Aracan, allied to a yellow 
bellied African species. 

Cringer Jlaveolus, 

Trichophorus “ Gould. 

black-headed BULBOUL. 

This bird has a black but crestless head, with a yellow body 
common in Aracan. 

Bracltypodius melanocephalus, Gmelin. 

2'urdoides atiiceps, Teniminck. 

licos metallicuSy Eyton, 
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GREEN BULBOULS. 


Four species of green bulboiils, green, with a little blue on the 
breast and wing, are denizens of our forests. 

PHYLLORNis HARDWiCKii Delessert. 

ChloropsU Jardiue. 

curvirostrisy Swainson. 

“ cpanopteray Hodgson. 

‘‘ chrysogaster^ McClelland. 

“ auriventrisj (Tuerin. 

pHYLLORNis AURiFRONS, Jardiiie. 

Ckloropsis ‘‘ “ 

PHYixoRNis COCHINCHINENSIS, Strickland. 


TurduSy Latham. 

malaharicuSy “ 

ChloropsU Eyton. 

Philemon nigricollis? Vieillot. 

Melipkaga javensis^ Horsfield. 

Phyllornis moluccensis^ Gray. 


^oS 9 Sii 

Of the genera lora, and Irena, thi-ee species are known in 


the country. 

lOBA INNOTATA, Blyth. 

“ TYPHIA, Edwards, 

Motacilla “ Linn. 

FiceduJa htngalensis, Brisson. 

Irena puella, HorsfiehL 

Coracias *• 'Latham. 




MANGO BIRD. 

The mango bird, or black-headed oriole, famous in Indian poesy, 
is one of the most numerous of Tenasserim songsters ; it comes to 
our gardens at early dawn, when its rich mellow notes are heard 
pealing far through the mango bowers. It is a large yellow bird, 
with a black head, easily recognized. 

Oriolus melanocephalus^ Linn. 

* ‘ maderaspatanus, Frank 1 i ii. 

“ Jli ’ Coshii, Tick ell. 

“ Hodgsonii, Swainson. 

yoSoli cfijcm. cS^cSoDeSii 

INDIAN ORIOLE. 

This is another mango bird, differing slightly from the pre¬ 
ceding, and for which the natives have no name to distinguish it 
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from the other, though they are aware of the existence of the two 
species. 

Oriolns indicus, ' Jerdon. 
chinenais, 

“ Lochiuchinetuis^ 

“ coronatus 7 -Swainson. 

“ hippocrepis, Wagler. 

Le Ijoriet dea Indus^ Buffon. 

Traill's oriole. 

Oriolas Traillit, Gould. 

WHITE EYED WARBLER. 

A small bird which Mr. Blyth refers to the honey-suckers, but 
which Swainson calls the white-eyed warbler, inhabits our jun¬ 
gles. 

Zoster ops pcdpehrosus. 

Sylvia patehrosa^ Teinm. 

“ annulosa^ Swain sou. 

Zoster ops maderaspatana. 
madayascariensis, 

HONEY'SUCKER. 

A honey-sucker, a small bird with a long bill, yellow and olive 
green hack, is ofton seen in our gardens. 

Arachnothera mayna^ Blyth. 

Cimyris “ Hodgson. 

o^»gS^oS« cSjoogi®^ tS^ooogii 

LONG-BILLED HONEY-SUCKER. 

Arachnothera affinis, Blyth. 

“ inornata, “ 

Cinftyris lo7igirostris, Jerdon. 

GOALPARA SUN-BIRD. 

We have several species of sun-birds on our coast resembling 
the humming birds of America, for which they are sometimes 
mistaken. Their gorgeous plumage may be often seen glistening 
in the sun as they drink upon the wing the nectar of the flowers. 
The goalpara is one of the largest of the class, and is sometimes 
.called the goalpara creeper. It is an elegant little creature, .with 
a brilliant carmine breast and neck, and a splendid cap of dark 
jshiiiiiig green. 

Necfarinia goalpariensiSf Jardine. 

Certhia Royle. 

Cinnyris Viyorsiij Sykes. 

Nectannia Seheria, Tickell. 
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dnn^ris miles, Hodgson, 

“ lahecula, M’Clell. 

Nectarinia Lathamiy Jardine. 

O^SJ^S^oSl dSjOOglBl. cS^OOC^fl 

OLITB-QnEKir «UN BIBD. 

The most abundant sun bird in the Tenasserim Provinces is 
perhaps this species ; which Mr. Blyth describes thus : “ Colour 
of the upper-parts dull olive-green, brightening a little on the 
rump: beneath, moderately bright king’s yellow ; and the axillary 
tuft intense yellow with flame-colour anteriorly: throat and front 
of the neck very dark glossy purple, margined laterally and at 
the gorget with bright steel-purple, below which is a trace of a 
marrow band of dark red.” 


Nectarinia Jlammaxillaris, 

Blyth. 

jugvlaris. 

Vieillot. 

•Other species of Nectarinia are ^ 


Nectarinia oouldi^b, 

Gould. 

Cinnyru 

Vigors. 

Nectarinia afra, 

Blyth. 

Certhia 

Linn. 

Cynnyris smarttgdhms. 

Vieilotk 

Nectarinia Asiatic a, 

Blyth. 

Certhia 

Linn. 

mahrattensisy 

Latham. 

chrysoptera. 


cirrhata, 

•u 

“ currucarla, 

u 

Nectarinia malaccehsis, 

t^wainson. 

certhia “ 

Scopoli. 

lepida. 

Latham. 

Nectarinia javaiiica. 

Horsfield. 

Nectarinia HAssEiiTit, 

Temminck. 

“ phayrei, 

Blyth. 

Certhia sperata, 

Raffles. 

** brasiUana 

8 haw. 


EBD-BACKEI) SUN BIRD. 

A small black sun bird with a brilliant scarlet back is another 


x)lf our gaudy little visitors. 

Dicaeum cruentatum, Edwards. 

Certhia cruentata, Linn. 

coccinea, Scopoli. 

trythronoius, Latham. 

Dioaeum rubrocanum, Temm. 

Three other species of diceuin are : 

Diceum trigonostigma, Sonnerat. 

Certhia “ Scopoli. 

cantillmiSf Latham. 

2C 
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Diceum croceoventie^ Vigors*. 

Diceum chrysorrhcbum^ Temm. 

chrysochlorum^ Blyth, 

Biceum minimum, Blyth. 

Nictarinia minima, Tickell. 

Certhia erythrorhyncha^ Latham. 


GREEN PIGEONS. 


Those handsome birds the green pigeons, are represented 
in Burmah by five different species,. 

YELLOW-BREASTED OREEN PIGEON. 


This is the most common green pigeon in the Provinces. The 
male is “ distinguished by having a large buff-orange patch oi\ 
the breast, and above this a lilac band.** 


Treron hicincta, 
Vinago “ 

“ unicolor j 

“ vernans, 




( male,) 
(female,) 




Vieillot. 

Jerdon. 

Lesson. 


YELLOWISn-HEADED GREEN PIGEON. 


The natives see no difference between this species and the two ^ 
preceding. “ It is distinguished by having the anterior half of 
the head, and the medial portion of the tail, of the same yellow¬ 
ish grepn as the breast.’* 

*lreron viridifrons. 


CURVE-BILLED GREEN PIGEON. 
Treron aromatica, Blyth. 

Columha “ Gmelin, 

« curvirostris, “ 

“ tannensis, « 

hardwicke’s green pigeon. 


Trfron 'phcenicoptera, 
Columha “ 

militaris, 

“ hardwickii. 


Gould. 

Latham. 

Temm.. 

Grey. 


MALABAR GREEN PIGEON. 


Treron malaharica, Jerdon. 

Vinago aromatica, “ 

“ affinis, “ 

Columha poinpadora 7 Gmelin. 
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rKUlT PIGEONS. 

Three species of large fruit-pigeons are not uncommon. 


Carpophaga sylvatica, 
Ccluonha “ 

Carpophaga aenea, 

O^gcSsi 

Carpophaga instgnis, 
Ducvia ‘‘ 

Carpophaga cuprea^ 
Carpophaga bicolob, 
Colwmha “ 
olha^ 

“ littoraliSy 

POMPADOUR 

This is a wild pigeon whose 
ruddy.” 

Alsocomus puniceuSi 
Columba 


Blyth. 

TickelL 


Bl3rth. 

Hodgson. 

Jerdon. 

Sonn. 

Scopdli. 

Gmelin. 

Temni. 

WOOD-PIGEON. 

general colour is deep vinaceous 

TickelL 

Linn. 


INDIA ROCK-PIGEON. 


This is the bird from which the domestic pigeons of India are 
derived, and which we have tame, if not wild. The principal 
difference, Mr. Blyth says, between the pigeon of India and 
Europe is, that the former “ has a white rump and the latter a 
deep ash-coloured rump. There appears to be no other distinc¬ 
tion between them ; unless it be that the play of colours on the 
neck is finer in the India bird,” 


Columia Uviaj 
** affinis, 
intermedia^ 
“ oenas, 

?' 


Brisson. 

Blyth. 

Strickland 

cojcpj. cosop^ 


AM BAYNA PIGEON. 

Macropygia amboinensisj Blyth. 

Columba “ Linn. 


TURTLE DOVE. 

The plaintive coo of this speckled turtle dove is heard alike 
in the neighborhood of our large towns, and in the depths of our 
thickest forests. It if often seen in cages, and is the turle dove 
>of the Bible. 


2 C* 
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Turius suratensis. 

Columba turtur, 
swrateiishy 
iigrinaf 

Q^soooScQooS* 

cB^cgS|S» 

RING-DOVE. 


Linn. 

Latham. 

Temm. 


<£}c%. <Bjo8§i. 


A turtle dove of a brick colour, with a half collar ou the ireelt, 
aometimes called the ring-dove, is not uncommon. 

Twrtur humilis^ 

Columha ‘‘ Tcnrm. 

risoria (minor.) Franklin. 

Asiatic pigeony Latham. 

. Q^«c»SsQoi cfijogo. 


rOX COLOUKED TURTLE DOVE. 

This is a brownish dovfe, seen occasionally, but not 


Turtur orientaluy 
Columba 
“ meena, 

“ gelastis. 

“ agricola y 
ferragoy 
turtur. 


Blyth. 

Latham. 

Sykes. 

Temm. 

Tickell. 

Eversmann. 

llaffles. 

dBj6j. efi^ooS 


GROUND-PIGEON. 


A handsome, dark-green ground-pigeon, is not uncommois. 


),aTco'pha2JS mdicus, 
lumha indica, 

“ pileata. 

“ javamca / 

“ cyanoccphala, 
“ albicapillay 
cyanojnleataj 
griseocapilla, 
super ciliar is y 


Edwards. 

Linn. 

Scopoli. 

Gmelin. 


6C 

Bonnaterre. 

C'i 

Wagler. 

c 8 jog»J, cS^cg^^ 


KIOOBAE PIGEON, 

The Nicobar pigeon-with its elegant neck-frill, is sometime® 
seen in confinement, and the Burmese call it by the same name 
that they do the partridge, and roller. I have never met with; 
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it hi the Jungles, although some of the natives tell me it is 
found there. 

CalcBnas nicobarica, Blyth. 

Columba “ Linn. 

‘‘ gallus, Wagler. 

Goi^ra nicobarica, 

Geophilus nicobarensis. 

q]* 


GREEN-NECK PEACOCK. 


The handsomest peacocks perhaps in the world inhabit our 
forests in great numbers. They do not usually approach the 
towns, though I have often seen them in the neighborhood of 
Burman villages- The Burmese have a saying, that “ wherever 
there are peacocks, there are tigers.*’ 


Pavo muticus, 

“ spiciferus, 

“ aldrovandl, 
javanicus^ 

“ japonensis, 


gsolSsi 


c8j^l. 


Vieilott. 


Wilson. 

Ilorsfield. 

Brisson. 


c8^y5 


001 poop 


r EACOCK-PHEASANT. 


The peacock-pheasant is found from Mergiii to Shwaygeea 
and Aracan. 


Polyplectron chinqiiisy Temm. 

“ albo-ocellatum^ Cuvier, 

“ lineatmn. Gray. 

Pavo tibetanus, Linn. 


colSi oo^£8o:^coln 


akgLkj pheasant. 

The Argus pheasant, or Malay peacock, is found at Mergui. 
Argus giganteus, Temm. 

Phasianus argus, Linn. 

Malay peacock, Latham. 


JUNGLE FOWL. 

Wild fowls arc so numerous, that the crowing of cocks at dawn 
of day in the deepest parts of uninhabited jungles, is quite m 
loud as in the centre of villages." All our domestic fowls are 
supposed to be derived from this species, which differs from the 
jungle fowl of Ceylon and Hindustan. 

Gallus ferrugineus, 

bankivuSj Temm. 
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Phaxianus gallus, Linn. 

Hackled partridge, Latham. 

Gallus pseudhermaphrodltus, Blyth. 


OBEAT FIRE BACKED PHEASANT, OR MACARTNEYI COCK. 

E rPLOCOMUS VIEILLOTTI, Blyth. 

J'hasianus rufus^ Baffles 

Gallus rmcartneyi, Temininck. 


BURMESE PHEASANT. 


l^iUPLOCOMUS LlNEATUa, 
Pha^ianns 

“ reynandii, 

“ JasciatuSy 


Belanger. 

Latham. 

Lesson. 

M’Clellund. 


OOJOL. cfi^oSudBl^oS 


GALLOPIIASIS LINEATUS. 


GUINEA FOWL. 

The guinea fowl has been introduced in various parts of Bur- 
niah, bvit not extensively. 

Nnmlda melagrlSy Linn. 

galeata, Pallas. 

phayre’s francolin. 

This is a large splendid bird of the partridge tribe, found 
throughout the country. 

Francolmus phayrei, Blyth. 

Perdix “ “ 


RUDDY-NECKED WOOD CARTRIDGE. 
Arhoricola rufogularis Blyth. 

BLACK-NECKED WOOD-PARTRIDGE. 
Arhoricola atrogulains, Blyth. 
Other wood-partridges are : 

Arboricola brunneopectus. 

“ INTERMEDIA. 


Bollulus ocellatus, Hardwicke. 

Tetrao “ Raffle*. 

Perdix oculea^ Temm. 

lloLLULUS cristatus, Blyth. 

Columba cristatus^ Gmelin, 
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QUAILS. 

Mr. Bl^th i(^entifies five species of quails among our birds. 

COMMON QUAIL. 


Coturnix communis^ 

Bonnaterre. 

Tefrao coturnix^ 

Linn. 

Coturnix major^ 

Brisson. 

“ dactylisonans^ 

Temm. 

“ eurojxRus^ 

Swainson. 

“ vulga7'ls, 

Jardinc. 

RAIN QUAIL. 

Coturnix coromandelica^ 

Blyih, 

Tetrao coromandelicus^ 

Omelin. 

Coturnix textilu. 

Temm. 

PAINTED 

QUAIL. 

Coturnix chinensis^ 

Gould. 

Tetrao “ 

Linn. 

inanillensis^ 

Gmelin. 

Coturnix^ phiUppensiSf 

Brisson. 

“ excalfatoria^ 

Temm. 

“ Jlavipes^ 

Blyth. 

THREE-TOED QUAIL. 

1 three-toed quail is a common bird on the sea-coast, 

Turnix atroguJaris. 

“ oceUatm, 

Sonn. 

Oriolm ocellatm. 

Scopcli. 

Tetrao Imoniensin, 

Gmelin. 

Hemipodius thoraclcus^ 

Temm. 

“ atrogidaris^ 

Eyton. 

<!?»• 

cS^C^^ODC^S 

BUSTARD 

QUAIL. 

Turnix dusmmieri^ 

Blyth. 

Hemipodius “ 

Temm. 

maculosus ? 

<< 

Turnix tanki, 

Buch. Hamilton. 


FLORIKEN. 

“ A straggler of tliis species/’ says Mr. Blyth, is recorded to 
have been shot at Sandoway, Aracan, but otherwise the genus is 
unknown on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal.” 
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Sypheolides aurititus, Jardine. 

Otis aurita, Latham, 

‘‘ fuiva, Sykes. 

** atrice}ySy Gray. 

“ indica, Shaw. 


The two following species of an undetermined family, Mr. 
Blyth places here. 

GlareolA' oribntalis, Leach. 

“ pratinrola, 

“ tor quota ^ 

Glareola l ACTE a, Temni. 

“ ormitalisy Jerdon. 


bastard ploriken. 

Esacus recurvirostriSy Blyth. 

Oedicnemus “ Cuvier. 

Carvanica griseay Hodgson. 


THICK-KNEE. 


Oedicnemus crepitansy Blyth. 

Charadriu^ oedicnemusy Linn. 


SPUR-WINGED PLOVER. 


A species of plover with a spur on the wing is a common bird. 
Pluvianus spinosus* 

Hoplopterus ventraliSy Hardw. 

Charadcius “ Wagler. 

Duvauceleiy Lesson. 


cScSo^a <ScS|^l joSooc^Ssi 

cBjooanoo. cfi^oooSi 

Other species of plover are : 


f Aracan.) 


Scerciophorus hilohusy 

Chadrius “ 

Blyth. 

Gmelin. 

Lobivanellus GOeNSlS, 

Gould. 

Parra “ 

Gmelin. 

Charadrius atrogularisy 

W agler. 

SQUATABOLA HELVETICA, 

Blyth. 

Tringa “ 

Gmelin. 

“ squatarola, 

Linn. 

Charadrius, hypomelaSy 

Pallas. 

Vanellus griseus, 

Brisson. 

“ mdanogastery 

Bechstein. 

Charadius virginicus, 

<« 

pluvialisy 

Wilson. 

marmoraiusy 

Temrn. 

“ pect oralis, 

Vieillot. 
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Charadius zanthocheilus ? 

Waglen 

tllATICULA OEOFFROYI, 

Blytb. 

Charaditti “ 

Wagler. 

Miaticula rufinus. 

Blyth. 

HiATICXTLA LBSCHBNAUIiTII ? 

Blyth. 

Charadim “ 

Lesson. 

cirripedesmos^ 

Wagler. 

“ rvjinellus 

Blyth. 

Hiatioula cantiana, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Charadicut cantianus. 

Latham. 

“ alexandrinus, 

Hasselqiiist, 

“ littoralis^ 

Bechsteln. 

** alhifrons^ 

Meyer. 

HiATICXTLA FHILIPPINA, 

Sonneret. 

6yn. Charadriu$ philippinuB^ 

Scopoli. 

“ dubius. 

Gmelin. 

“ suronicus, 

Beseke. 

miner ^ 

“ Jluriatilis^ 

Meyer. 

Beehst. 

“ intermedius^ 

M enetiiesi. 

“ hiaticuloidesf 

Franklin. 

zonatus^ 

Swainson. 

** hiaticula^ 

Fallas. 

oyster catcher. 

Heematopus ostralegm^ 

Linn. 

WHITE OYSTER CATCHER* 

Simantopus candiduf^ 

Bonnat. 

Charadrius himantopmy 

Linn. 

atumnalis, 

Hasselquist 

Himantopus vulgaris^ 

Bechstein. 

“ albicollis^ 

Vieillot. 

“ atroptei'us^ 

Meyer. 

“ melanopteruSf 

Temm. 

“ asiaticuSf 

Lesson. 

INTERMEDIATE OYSTER 

catcher. 

Himantopm intermedins. 

Blyth. 

RECURVED BILL. 

Recurvirostra avocetta, 

Linn. 

SNIPPETS. 

Totanus glottis, 

Gould. 

Stn. Srolopax “ 

Liun. 

canescnsy 

Gmelin. 

2D 
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TotanuM chlorapus, 

“ Jistulans^ 

ylottoidet^^ 
Jjimosa grisea, 

* ‘ totanus^ 

** gloitisy. 

Glottis natans^ 

“ vigorsii. 

Tot AN us stagnatii^isv 
Stn. Scolopax totanus^ 
'i'otanus Horsjieldif 
LcUhami 
ieff7iirostri»y 
Totanus fuscus^ 

Stn. ScolapcLx fusca^ 

• * uigruy 

curoniei^i, 
Limosa jTusea^ 

'Iringa atra^ 

natans, 
Maculatut, 
ToTANUS CAIiTDRIS, 

Stn. Scolopax ‘‘ 

Trhiga gambetta. 
Totanus variegatu9f 

naeviuSf 

AcTITIS GXARBOI^Ar 
3yn. Iringa “ 

Totanus afinis^ 
Aotitis ochropus^ 

Stk. Tringa 

Totayius leueurw^ 

AcTITIS HTFOLEU0O3-, 

Stn. Tringa hypoleucea^ 
TeREKIA CllfQllBA« 

Syn. Scolopax 

terelcj 

“ sumatrana^ 
Limosa recurvirostriSf 
Fedoa terekensis^ 
Totanus javanicus^ 
JLenus cinei'cust 
XiIMOSA AEQOCEPaAIiA, 

' Scolopax “ 

limosa. 


Meyer. 

Bechsteiir^ 

Vigors. 

Brisson. 

Pallas. 

«c 

Koch. 

Gray. 

Bechsteiif. 

Linn. 

Sykes. 

Gray. 

Horsfield. 

Blyth. 

Linu. 

Gmelin. 

Beseke. 

Brisson. 

Gmelin. 

Bechs. 

Blyth. 

Linn. 

Gmelin. 

Brunnichsr 

Brisson. 

cc 

Blyth. 

Gmelin. 

Horsfield. 

Blyth. 

Linn. 

Gray. 

Blyth. 

Linn. 

Gould. 

Gmelin. 

Latham. 

Raffles. 

Pallas. 

Stevens. 

Horsfleld. 

Kaup. 

Gould.. 

Linn. 

«• 
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Scolopax helgica, 

“ melanura, 
Limo$a leucophaea, 
melanuroide^, 

0i8cc|5f 


Gmelin. 

Leisler. 

Jerdon. 

Gould.. 


CURLEWS, 

Numenius arquata., 

‘‘ PHAEOPJS, 

Stn. Fhaeopus vulgaris, 


Linn. 

«< 

Flemmino 


S^ttCOflSobjoSi (o^ooo»ca>c»oSi Aracan.J 


SARD PIPERS. 


Trinoa canutus. 

Lina. 

fiXN. Tringa cmerea. 

brunnich. 

“ islandica. 

Giuelia. 

“ glareola. 

Pallas. 

Naenia grisea, 

“ australis. 

Omelin, 

n 

Tringa subarquata, 

Omelin. 

SxN. Tringa ferraginea, 

Biunniohu 

s “ islandica. 

Ketzius. 

** Juicinella, 

Pallas. 

“ chinensis, 

Scolopax africana. 

Gray. 

Giiieiin. 

pygmoea. 

Gmeliu. 


Forster. 

Numenius pymoetis. 

Latham. 

jErolia varia, 

Vieilot. 

Faldnellus cuvidri, 

Bonap. 

Tringa Platyrhincha, 

Gould. 

3tk. Tringa tloroidts, 

Vieillot 

Limicola pygmasa, 

Kaup. 

Tringa minuta. 

Leisler* 

€tn. Tringa pmilla. 

Weyer. 

“ cinclus. 

Pallas. 

damacensis. 

Horsfield, 

Tringa Tbmminckii, 

Leisler. 

Syn. 2> pusiUa, 

J3echstein. 

EURINORUYNCHUS PYGMAEUa, 

Gray. 

Syn. Platalea pygmaea. 

Linn. 

Murmorhynckus griseus. 

Nilsson. 

orientalis. 

Blyth. 

2 D* 
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Philomaohus ftjqnax, 
Syn. Tringa ‘‘ 

“ variegata^ 

“ equestris, 

grenovicensiSy 
‘‘ rrtjescem, 
littorea^ 

Limosa hardwickiiy 
Totanns indicusy 

0>8gc|^5i 


Gould. 

Linn. 

Bnmnich. 

Latham. 

Bechstein, 

Gmelin. 

Hardwicke, 


TURNSTONE. 


Strrpsilas interprbs, 

Stn. Tringa “ 

Sirepsilas collaris^ 

sNiPsa. 


Gould. 

Linn. 

Temin. 


Gallinago stenura, 

8tn. Scolopax “ 
galliagoy 
“ heteruraj 

** hiclavuSf 

Gallinago bcolofacinus, 
Stn. Scolopar, gallinagOy 
Gallinago uniclavusy 
Rhynchea bbngalensis, 
Stn. Scol.tpaxy 

“ capenHs, 

Rhynchea orientalise 
“ varia, 

‘ ‘ capensis, 

G0ooSi (c^S^•€^S• Aracauy) 


Blyth. 

Temm. 

Horsf. Raffloa. 
Hodijson. 


Bonap. 

Linn. 

Hodgson. 

Hardwicke. 

Linn. 

Gmelin. 

Horsheld. 

Temm. 

Gray. 


c8jc6i^l 


cSju^Iq 


Oali-inago gallintjla, Blyth. 

8yn. Scolopax “ Linn. 

“ minima^ Ray. 


SPUR-WINGS. 


Mbtopidius indxcus, 
Ptn. Parra indica, 

‘‘ cuprea^ 

melanochlori9y 
“ ceneay 

super ciliosa^ 
atratay 


Vieillot, 

Latham. 

Vahl. 

Vieillot. 

Cuvier. 

Hoislield, 

Tickelh 
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Gallinula viridis, 

Hydrophasianus chiburgus, Gould. 
Syn. Tringa “ 

Parra sinensis^ Gmelin. 

luzoniensis. 


CRANE. 

A large slate-coloured crane is often seen stalking about the 
paddy fields, and near the sea-shore. It is sometimes called the 


;a,djRtant without a pouch. 

Grus antigone, Edwards. 

Ardea “ Linn. 

Grus torquatus, Vieillot. 

“ orientalis 7 Pallas. 

^*0O« ci^l.-c8j8j. cSfJcBso^l 


c8^@8i 


EUROPEAN CRANE. 

Grus cinerea, Bechstein. 

Ardea grus, Linn. 

Grus vulgaris, Pallas. 


IBIS, OB BLACK CURLEW. 


Palcinellus igneus, Gould, 

Tantalus falcinellus, Linn. 

“ igneus, Gmelin. 

Viridis, “ 

Ibis sacra Temm. 


KING CURLEW. 

Geronticus papillosus, Blyth. 

fbis papulosa, * Temm. 


IBIS, OR WHITE CURLEW. 


Threskiornis vielanocephalus, 
Tantalus “ 

Ibis Macei 
“ leucon^ 

“ bengala, 


Jardine. 

Linn. 

Temm. 

<( 

Cuvier. 

8ykcs. 




GANGKTIC IBIS. 

Tunialus leucocepkalus, 
gau get tens, 
indicus. 


Gmelin. 

Shaw. 

Cuvier. 
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SPOON IBIS. 


Plataleu leucorodiay 

Linn. 

OPEN-BEAK. 

Anastomus occitanSy 

Blyth. 

Ardea “ 

boddaert. 

ponticerianay 

Gmelin. 

“ coromandelicay 

it 

“ typusy 

Temm. 

“ aibuSy 

Vieillutt, 

cincreus 

<( 

Mycteria adaticat 

Latham. 


D(|£05m 


jLDJIXTANT, 


Among the problems given Dr. Elelfer to solve when he visited 
our shores, was, to ascercaiu 11 the broediiig of adjutants takes 
place here, “ as well as its maunor. He replied on returning 
to Calcutta: “ The Clcouia argalat or the common Calcutta 

adjutant, is never seen on that coast.Here he was mistaken. 
It is very common in Province Amherst; and it builds its nest^ 
in the inaccessible summits of the mural limestone rocks, and 
occasionally near the tops of large wood-oil trees. 

The under tail-coverts are delicate and floating, forming 
plumes of the most exquisite texture, which, in Mauimain com¬ 
mand a high price. These plumes are known in Knglaud by the 
term marabou, a name taken from the African species. 

A species, smaller than the common adjutant, without a pouch 
produces the handsomest pluiiies. This the Burmese call dung'* 
myie~kwet^, 

LeptoptUos argala^ Blyth. 

Ardta “ Liuu. 

“ duhia^ (imeliu. 

Ciconia mirabou, Temm. 

“ nudifronSy Jerdon. 

Argala migratoriay Hogdson. 

c 8 j§j. 


JAVANfiSB ADJUTANT. 


LeptoptUos javanicay 
Ciconia 

* • capillatay 

“ calvay 

“ nudijronSy 

cristatay 


Blyth. 
Plorsfleld. 
'1 emminck 
Jordon. 
McCiell. 
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Argala immigratoria, Hodgson. 

Ardea dubia^ Rafilea. 

WHITE-HEADED CICONIA. 

Ciconia leucocepJiala^ Blyth. 

Ardea ** Ginelin, 

Ciconia umhdlata, AVagler. 




WHITE CICONIA. 


Ciconia alba^ Belon, 

Ardea ciconia, Linn. 

AUSTRALIAN CICONIA. 

Mycteria australis^ Shaw. 

Cyconia leucoptera^ Wagler. 


HERONS AND EGRETS. 

The herons and egrets are very numerous in both numbers 
and species. 


BROWN HERON. 

Ardea mmatrana^ Raffles. 

“ Jmca^ Blyth. 

“ rectlrostris, Gould. 

COMMON BRITISH BROWN HERON. 

Ardea cinerea, Linn. 

“ major, “ 

“ hruhl J:cquemont. 


RUFOUS HERON. 


Ardea purpurea, 

“ caapica, 

** purpurata, 

“ rubigfnosa^ 
“ hotaurus, 

“ rufa, 

“ variegata, 

** monticola> 


Linn. 

Gmelin. 

<( 

(I 

(t 

(t 

Scopoli. 
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WHITE PADDY BIRD. 


This is the most common bird of the tribe, and is the white’ 
heron of Linneas, but by modern writers is referred to the egrets. 


Jlerodias alba 

Gould. 

Ardea 

44 

Linn. 


egretta 1 

Temm. 

*i 

nrvea 7 

Lesson. 

(* 

modest a. 

Gray. 

tt 

torra, 

Franklin. 

^601LI c6j(^)l3gl. CJOCOiq^LCOl. 

cS^c^idlu dlcx)i^o5i 


MALAY EGRETS 


Herodias intermedia^ 

Gould. 

Ardea 


Waglor. 

** 

egrettoides, 

Temm. 


JlavlrostriSf 

B 01111 iiterre. 

** 

putea^ 

B. Hamilton. 

«* 

nigrirostrisy 

Gray. 

«< 

plumifera, 

Gould. 

The two following egrets are ohaiauterised by Mr. Blyth as 

associating much with cattle.” 


Herodias gabzktta, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Ardea “ 

Linn. 

** 

xanthodactylay 

Gmclin. 

** 

jiivea, 

44 

** 

orlentalisy 

Gray. 


melanopuSy 

Wagler. 


nixTipes, 

Temm. 

Herodias iinniacalata ? 

Gould, 

Herodias bubulcus, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Ardea 

Savigny. 

*« 

luciduy 

liafiiiisgue. 

*6 

CEquinoctialiSy 

Montague. 


coromandelensisy 

Stevens. 


hicolory 

Vieiliot. 

(£ 

TuJicupUlay 

4 . 

t( 

russfita. 

Temm. 

• 4 

ajfinisy 

Horstield. 

*4 

Coro m and elica^ 

Lighten. 

*4 

reranii. 

Boux. 

<4 

Icncocephalay 

Cuvier, 

(( 

cdbogUy 

Franklin. 

4( 

ibiSy 

Hassclquist. 
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DEMI-EORET. 

** Colour,'^ says Mr. Blyth, “ uniform dark slaty thtoughout; 
tome specimens having a white line on the chin and throat. 
Adults have narrow leiigthened plumes on the back and breast, 
similar to those of Ardea cinerea c the occipital plumes also are 
somewhat lengthened, as in herons generally; but I have seen no 
defined occipital crest, and doubt its ever possessing one. Beak 
mingled dusky, and dull yellowish, and the legs appear to have 
been olive green.” 


Heredias concolory 

Blyth. 

IJemigretta 


Related to the above are, 


Butoribes javanica, 

Blyth. 

Syn, Ardea ‘‘ 

Hors field. 

Ardeola leuooptbra. 

Bardw. 

Syn. Ardea 

Boddaert. 

“ grayiy 

Sykes, 

“ malaccensisy 

Gmelin, 


^S8GadooS« 


NIGHT-HERONT, 

In the dark silent night the voyager is often startled by the 
dolorous scream of the night-heron along the shores, whose loud 
roar so much resembles the bellowing of a cow, that the Bur¬ 
mese call it the ^‘cow-bird,*’ which reminds us of the “ bull-of- 
the-bog,*’ one of the names of the bittern. 

Nycticorax griseuMy Blyth. 

Ardea nyctkorax, Linn. 

“ griseay “ 

Nyctitorax eiiropoeuSy Stevens. 

c»6oc£t 

TIGER-BITTEBN. 

Tiffrisoma melanolophay Blyth. 

Ardea “ Raffles. 

YELLOW-XEOKET) BLACK HEKON. 

This is a bird that Mr. Blyth considers as related to the bit* 
terns. Varying with age, it is blue, purplish, or black. 

Ardeita plavicollit,^ Jerdon. 

Ardea “ Latham. 

“ nigray Vieillot. 

picto, Raffles. 

2 E 
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Affined to the above are : 

Ardktta CINNAMoMKA, 

Hurdtr. 

Syn. Ardva “ 

Gmelin< 

Ardetta sinensis, 

Hardw. 

Syn. Ardea 

Gmelin. 

“ lepida^ 

Horsfield. 

nebulosa^ 

n 

SULTANA-COOTS. 

Two species of sultana nearly related to falica^ the coots, 

found in the country. 

PORPHTRIO POLTOCEPHALUS^ 

Latham^ 

GaLLICREX CRISTATUSy 

Blyth. 

Stn. Gallinula cristatay 

Latham. 

“ plumhea^ 

Vieillot 

“ luguhrisy 

Horsfield. 

“ qularis^ 

Mallus Nufescens, 

Jei don. 

Fulica einerea^ 

Grnelin. 

WaTEK 

PORZANA PHOENICURA, 

HorsfiohL 

Syn. Ra llus pAoenicurtis, 

Penn. 

Qallin ula javanicay 
en/tAnna, 

Fulica chinensisy 

Horsfield. 

Bech. 

Boddaert.r 

ooc£ogoS« 

PoRZANA MARUETTA, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Eallus porzana. 

Linn. 

“ maruettay 

Brissom 

PoRZANA PYOMiEA, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Crex *• 

Naumann^ 

Gallinula Baillonii, 

Vieilot. 

PoRZANA PUSEA, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Rallus 

Linn. 

Gallinula nibiginosay 

Temm. 

Gallinula chloropus, 

Blyth. 

Syn. Fulim 

Linn. 

“ fusea^ 

cc 

Gallinula parvifrons^ 

Blyth. 

RAfLS. 

Rallus striatus. 

Lina. 

Syn. gularis, 

HorsL 
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Rallus inhic js, Blyth. 

Syn. “ aquaticus, 

c^j^oSwn cSjcS^y, c8^ojS6|^scg4 

COOT. 

Fulica atra, Linn. 

“ aterrima^ “ 

aethiops, Sparrmann. 

** leucoryx, 

pullataf Pallas. 

atraia, 

GULL. 

Gulls are common on the sea shore, where they are called by 
the natives “ sea-parrokeets.'* 


Larus fuscus. 

Linn. 

Syn. “ 

Jlaviceps, 

Meyer. 

feh 

argentatuSi 

Montague. 

Larus icthy^tus. 

l^alkis. 

Syn. 

kroikocepaluSf 

Jameson. 

IctfiyfBtm Pallasiy 

Kaup. 

Larus ridibundus. 

Linn. 

Syn, 

cinerarias^ 



erythropusy 

Gmelin. 

•* 

atiicilla^ 

Pallas, 


ncevia^ 



canescem, 

Bechstein. 

i. 

capistratus^ 

Temm. 

Sterna ohscut a, 

Latham. 

Larus brunicephalus, 

Jerdon, 

Syn. *• 

ridibunduSy 

•S unde vail. 


SCISSORS BILL. 

At Tavoy the sheer-water, or scissors-bill, is frequently 
seen cleaving the water with its curious bill, the upper man¬ 
dible of which is much shorter than the lower. It has nev¬ 
er been noticed among the collections of birds sent to Cal¬ 
cutta, either from these Provinces or Aracan. A specimen 
that 1 examined differed in no important respect from the 
European speqies, 

Mhynchops nigra, 

oSoocSciirijoS* • c8jcx)i§. c8^8^^^8i 

MARSH TERNS, 


G L LOCH EL IPO N ANGLICUS, 


Wilson, 

2 E* 
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]M ontagae, 
Wilson, 
Brehm. 

a 

Ginelin. 
Horsfield. 
Blyth. 
Stevens. 
Pallas. 
Nutterer.. 
Horsfield- 
Raffles. 
Gray. 

SHOB1S ABD BITBB TEBXS. 


Thalassetts cristatus. 

Gould. 

Stn. Sterna cristata. 

Stephens. 

“ pelicanoidesy 

King. 

ThALASSBUS BENGABENSIS, 

Gould. 

Stn. Sterna “ 

Lesson. 

media 1 

Korsfield. 

Thalassem torressii^ 

Gould. 

Seena aurantia. 

Hardw. 

Syn. Sterna teena. 

Sykes. 

** aurantia^ 

Gray. 

hrevirost7'iSf 


Sterna javanica, 

Horsfield. 

Syn. melanogaster^ 

Tenjm. 

** acuticauda^ 

Gray. 

Sternttea minuta. 

Wilson. 

Stn. Sterna “ 

Linn. 

‘‘ mmmatrana t 

Raffles. 

“ finensis 7 

Gmelin. 

OCEANIC terns. 

Onychopbion meeanacchen^ 

Gould. 

Stn. Sterna “ 

Temm. 

“ minuta^ 

Horsfield 

Onychoprion anasthmtus^ 

Sonn. 

Syn. Sterna “ 

Scopcli. 

panayana^ 

Latham. 

ir^uscata. 

Lichten. 

aniarcticaj 

@8cog« 

Lesson. 


Stn. Sterna anglica^ 

“ aranen^ 

‘‘ risoria, 

mf’ridionalis^ 

nilntica^ 

‘‘ affinis, 

HyDBOCHELIBON IWBICAy 
Stn. Viralva * 

Stev^a hyhrida^ 

leucopareia, 

“ grisea, 

cantiaca ? 
similiSf 
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TROFIO BIRD. 

A single species of tropic-bird, or boatswain-bird, with its 
two long tail-feathers, is known to inhabit the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal ; and it is rather remarkable that while it differs from 
the species found near the Mauritius on the west, Ph. can- 
dicus; and from the species found towards Australia on the 
east, Ph. phanicurus; it is identical with the common tro¬ 
pic-bird in the Atlantic Ocean. 


PhcRton (Bthereus^ Linn. 

“ peroRnicui'Us, Gmelin. 

Related to the above is 

Sula fiber^ Gould. 

PelicaniLS fiber, Linn. 

“ mla, “ 

Sula australis, Steven*. 

“ bra 2 iliensis, Spix. 


PELICAN. 

The pelican may be seen in flocks of fifty or a hundred 
on the flooded lands of Pegu, and are found in smaller 
numbers throughout the country. Mr. Blyth distinguishes 
two species, and writes of the female specimen of one :— 
“ In full breeding dress, with interspersed narrow crispid 
breast plumes of a bright ferruginous hue, indicating the 
origin of the fable of the pelican feeding its young with 
blood from its own breast. 

Pelicanus javanicus, 

Syn. “ onocrotolus, 

“ crispus 7 
Pelicanus philippensis, 

Syn. “ roseus, 

manillensis, 

0^1 6 §« 

CORMORANT. 

The cormorant, that ominous bird so dreaded by the 
Druids, may be often seen fishing on the banks of fresh¬ 
water streams and ponds. Wordsworth, alluding to the 
sea-mew screaming around the arch Druid’s brow, adds ; 

** And toward the mystic ring 
Where augurs stood, the future questioning, 

Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy flight, 

Portending ruin to each baleful rite.” 


Horsfield, 

Pallas. 

llruch. 

Gmeliu. 

(C 

« 
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This bird is a noble fisher, and trained to that business 
in Holland and China. In Aracan it has the same name 
as the darter, but I have never heard that name applied to 
it in the Tenasserirn Provinces. 

There are two species. 


GrACULUS CliXENSIS. 


Syn. Carlo laucogaster^ 

Meyer. 

nudigula. 

Brandt. 

Fellcanus sinemis. 

^haw. 

Phalacrocorax Juseictdlis , 

Stevens. 

“ leucotis. 

Blylh. 

GllACULUS PY(9MjEUS, 

Hardw, 

i>YN. t^elicCUiUS 

Balias. 

Carlo jooanlcus. 


Carlo mdanognatlius. 

Brandt. 

Phalacrocorax niyer, 

VieiUot. 

Halicus ajricanus. 

fc> unde vail. 


coaoccpu (oj£o^« Aracan.) 

SNAKK-BIJtD. 

On some of our inland streams the darter is common. This 
bird resembles the ooriiiuraiit, but has a much longer neck which 
it lifts above the water when swimming, while its body is immer¬ 
sed, witli a snake like motliiu. 

Tlotm melanogaster^ Gmelin. 

“ vaillmtii 

coSc^t c6j<^i. cfi^cbi 

GooSK. 

M. Blyth says that the domestic geese of India are the mixed 
progeny of Anaa cyguoid^Sj Linn, and Anas anser Linn, which 
makes them rather ducks than geese ; Liiineus being judge. 
According to modern systems we have both ordinary gee!>e and 
perching geese among our wild birds ; besides ducks, but alj 
are usually denominated ducks or teal. 

OliniNAllY QEE8B. 

Bernicla indica^ Gould. 

Amis ** Gmelin. 

Anser undulatus^ Bran<it, 

PEKCHING GE£$£, 0 £ T££L. 

D£SD£ocygna major, Jerdon. 

Dendrocygna awsukeb, Blyth. 

eSecSi c8jcx)iooo. coi^i 
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WILD DUCKS. 

^artidiornis melanotuSy Peunaati 

Anser “ 

QCOOO&thn dBjOOl5\* 

SHIELDRAKES. 

Casarca leucoptefct, Bljtli. 

TYPiCAli btJCKS. 

Spatula clYpeata, Blyth. 

Syn. Anas “ Linn. 

“ ruhens^ Gnielin. 

“ mexicana^ Latham i 

** platalea^ Vieillot. 

Anas pcECiLORHyNCHA, Pennant. 


PINK-HEADED DUCIC. 


Anas caryophyllacea^ Latham. 

“ erythrocephala^ Bonnaterre* 

PIN-TAILED DUCK. 


Dejila acuta^ 

Qouldi 

Anas “ 

Linn. 

caudacuta^ 

langicauda^ 

Kay. 

Brisson. 

“ tsiCzihoa, 

Vieillot. 

CAPE DUCK. 

Chaulelasmus strepertis, 

Blyth. 

Anas strepera, 

Linn. 

“ platyrhf/nchus. 

Ray. 

kekmcha^ 

(iinelin 

Chauliodus capensiSy 

Swainsoa( 

NEPAL DUCK. 

Mareca penelope^ 

Gould. 

AncLs “ 

Linn. 

fislulans, 

Brisson. 

CRECCA 

DUCK. 

Querquerdula crecca. 

Blyth. 

Anas “ 

Linn. 

CIRCIA 

DUCK. 

Querquerdula circiUj 

Blyth. 

Anas “ 

Linn. 

“ querquerdula^ 

n 
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SEA DOCK. 


FuHgula tiffroca, 
Anas, ‘‘ 

“ perigrina, 
“ africana. 


<( 



GREBE. 


Podiceps philippensis, 
Golymhm, minor, 

“ hehridicus, 
“ Jluviatilis, 


DIVER. 


Blyth. 

Guldens tadt. 

Gmelin. 

<( 

Latham. 

Pallas. 


Qmelin. 

*6 

tC 


Major Herd more sent up a specimen of a diver to Calcut¬ 
ta, of which Mr. Blyth wrote : ‘‘ Only one specimen has 

heretofore been known to exist, and that is in the British 
museum. This bird has the appearance of a short legged 
gallinula, or heron hen.’’ 

Fodott personata, Gray. 



i[dt%oiogl|. 


Almost every reptile and fish of the Tenasseritn coast 
must necessarily be new/’ remarked a gentleman of no 
ordinaly scientific attainments. And it is a very common 
•error to suppose that, because the productions of a country 
are unknown, they are therefore new to science. No one 
appears to have examined our fish, but a collection of 
twenty-seven species that I sent Mr. Blyth, contained only 
one new species, though the principal part of them were 
fresh-water fish ; and from the little attention I have been 
able to bestow upon them, I judge that by far the larger 
proportion of our fishes are common to other coasts border- 
^ing the Bay of Bengal. Still there undoubtedly remain 
many species to be described, especially among the cat-fish 
and carp families in the interior. Prof. Agassiz, in his 
work on Lake Superior, remarks on the cyprionides, or carp 
tribe: “ They do not seem to pccur in the northernmost 
fresh water streams, nor any where in the tropics^ except 
in very high altitudes, where recently a few have been 
found in the Andes.” Coming, as this does, from the best 
read naturalist, and the ablest of ichthyologists, it shows 
how little is known, even in the scientific world, of the fish 
of Burmah, for the carp family is one of the most numerous 
in our waters, and forty species will be found noted in the 
following pages. 


LAEGE SCALED-FISIL 

The macroleptes, or large scaled-fish of the order with 
apinous rays in the dorsal fin, embrace on this coast, perch, 
oockup, band-fish, umber, Indian whiting, mullet, mango- 
fish, king-fish, climbing perch, and snake-heads. 
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LARGE rERCH. 

A perch which sometimes grows two feet long is often 
seen in Mauln)ain bazar, and is esteemed a valuable fish by 
Europeans. The formula of the fin rays is, 

D. 7,1-11: P.15: V. 1-5 : A. 3-9 : C. 17.* 

Perea. 

c1«ODbooo8i oojcQSOcpx. ^^roso<^« 

, smXll perch. 

A small fish of the perch tribe is common in the interior 
of the Provinces. 

D. 7,1-14: P. 10: V. 1-5 : A. 3-15: C. 18. 
cl 2 ©S©oSi (cIcQoooS* lavoy.) 

OOJOJ. 

COCKUP. 

A fish which Europeans in India call cockup, is very 
common on the coast, and often ascends the large rivers a 
long distance. Cravvfurd found it a hundred and twenty 
miles from the sea, in the Irrawaddy, and characterizes it as 

one of the best Indian fishes.’’ It resembles the basse^ 
or wrasse. Cantor speaking of the same fish in the Straits, c 
says: Those inhabiting brackish water are of a muddy 

flavour ; and blackish or of much darker colours than those 
living in the sea.” It is one of the fish that produces ising¬ 
lass, but not in large quantities. 

Lates heptadagtylus, (Lac^p4de.) 

Perea maxima^ Sonnerat (\IS. ?) Cuv. and Val. 

Holocenlre heptadactyley Lac^p6de. 

Russell, CXXXI. Pandoomenoo, 

Coins vacti, Buchanan Ham. 

Lates nohilis, Cuv. and Val. 

claoDOocolS?! oojopj»oo8. 

LARGE COCKUP. 

I met with a fish resembling the cockup at Monmagon, 
but larger, being more than six feet long, and of a different 

* That is D., the dorsal has in the first fin 7 rays all spinous ; in 
the second fin 1 spinous, and 11 that are soft. P., the pectoral fin, has 
Ifisoftrays. V. the ventral fin has 1 spinous ray, and 5 that aie soft. A., 
the anal fin has 3 spinous and 8 soft rays. C., the caudal fin has 17 rays. 
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species, for there were ten spinous rays in the first dorsal, 
while L, Heptadactylus has only seven. It has also a distinct 
vernacular name. 

STONE FISH. 

« 

I noted a fish at Monmagon of the holocentrus tribe, with 
a red head, ends of the fins and tail yellow, which the En¬ 
glish call stone fish, being hard to eat; and the Burmese 
red fish. 

CHAUDA. 

Among our salt water fish is a small thin species with the 
lower jaw protruding, body oval, dorsal fins hardly united 
at their base, and the caudal large and forked. It belongs 
to genus Ambassis of Cuvier, and Chauda of Buchanan 
Hamilton. 

Chauda nalula^ Buch. Ham. 

Ambasis Cuvier. 

cls^O?! 

SILAGO. 

A salt-water fish less than a foot in length, with the first 
ray of the two dorsal fins very long, is seen occasionally in 
bazar^ It belongs to Cuvier’s genus silago, and Mr. Blyth, 
to whom I sent a specimen, said it was 

Silago atuta^ Cuv. 

“ malubarica “ 

Scidena •* Bloch. Schneider. 

BAND-FISH, 

A species of chetodon, resembling the Chetodon horde 
of the French dictionary, is not uncommon at Monmagon. 
Chmtodon. 

ELEPHANT-EAR PISH. 

A fish of the chmtodon tribe, which the natives call 

elephant’s ear,” from its shape, is found in great abun¬ 
dance on the Tavoy coast. It resembles 
Ponacentrm marginatus, 
diooS^ot 

2 F* 
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CR]CN11>£N». 

A small fish with a row of sharp teeth in front, with gto^ 
bular ones behind, a spine on the gill covers, and of an oval 
form, is found at Monmagon. The dorsal fin* has eleven 
spinous and eleven plexible rays^ 

Crenidens^ * Cuvier. 

cIsooScxjoSQ^si 

GRRRES* 

A fish not more than four inches long, short and broacf; 
greenish above the lateral line and spotted with black, is not 
rare on the sea coast. 

Ge'i'res filamentosuniy Cuvier. 

CatochcBnum, 

cTsooi^u 

rNDlXN WHITING. 

There are two or three species of fish common in Cal¬ 
cutta that are called whiting, from their resembfance, bothp 
in form and flavour, to the European fish of that name.. 
One species is frequently seen in the Maulmain bazars, and 
besides being a good fish for the table, its air-bladder makes^ 
excellent isinglass. 

Johnius coitoTj Cantor. 

Corvina Cuvier. 

Bola Biich. Ham. 

cl8(^o5ooS» 

TWO-SPINED JOllNIUS. 

This is another species of the same genus as the above; 
and like that, valued both as an article of food, and for the* 
isinglass it produces. 

Johnius diacantkus, Lacepede. 

Lutjnnus “ ** 

Johnius cataleus, Cuvier,. 

Corvina cataho, •' 

“ nalla kaich^hsj llichardsom 

THE PVTHO^STEES. 

This is the Burmese name of another fish produing ising¬ 
lass, and which is also denominated whiting. Mr. O’Riley 
sent it up to Calcutta from Amherst. Dr. McClelland 
wrote : It belongs to the genus corvinus, closely allied i(p 
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C, niger, but of monstrous dimensions compared with the 
European species.” 

Johnius ehaptU, Buch. Plam. 

Corvina “ ('uvier. 

Bola “ Buch. Ham. 

^oSoocodSi • 

OTOLITHUS. 

This is another of the whitings, but distinguished from the 
preceding species by large canine teeth. It is a handsome 
fish. The back has golden and scarlet reflections. The 
dorsal fin is orange and red, tipped with black; the pectorals 
are red and the caudal fin orange. 

Ofolithus pama, Buch. Ham. 

Bola 

Sciana “ Cuvier. 

g180oS» 

TWO-EAREB OTOLITHUS. 

This species derives its name from two ear-like appenda¬ 
ges formed by lobes of the skin behind the gills. ‘ It differs 
from the preceding species in being more elongated, in 
having from ten to fifteen fewer rays in the dorsal fin ; and 
in being dotted all over with small brown spots. Cantor 
says it produces a large quantity of isinglass which the’ 
Chinese deem of the best quality. 

OtoWhus hiauritm. Cantor. 

Johnius coitor, 

Corvinus 

cIj^oSooSb cl80oSii 

CORVIHA. 

Carvina differs from Johnius in the comparativefy 

greater size of the second anal spine.” The fish however 
are alike valuable for food, and the species I met at Mon-^ 
magon, at least, produces isinglass. It is a large fish, two^ 
feet long, greenish on the back^ with the fins dotted with 
brown. 

Corvina soidado, Lacepede. 

Holocemtre ‘‘ ** 

Corvina miles Cuvier. 

Scicena argentea, Kuhl. 

noccooSsolSi 
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UMBER. 

• 

A species of umber, a fish resembling a perch, sometimes 
called sea-perch, was among the described species that I 
sent Mr. Blyth. 

Scimifi. 

oScooScIjjQwi 

^ LilRGE MULLET. 

A species of mullet is very common, and is often seen on 
the tables of Europeans, by whom it is highly esteemed. 
Mr. Blyth, to whom I sent a specimen for the determination 
of the species, wrote that it was abundant in Calcutta, but 

is of a species I could never determine from descrip¬ 
tions.’* 

Mugil. 

LARGE-^EYED MULLET. 

We have another mullet, equally valuable for the table' 
with the last, and equally common in Calcutta, but distin¬ 
guished among other things by its small head, smaller scales, 
and goggle eyes which appear to be starting out of its head. 
Muiiil cepnalotuSy Vallencienncs. 

c]$eSu cxDODj’c^i. 

SMALL MULLET. 

A small mullet is often found in great numbers in the 
river near Maulmain, which many of the Burmese regard 
as the young of the preceding, but it is a distinct species, 
of which Mr. Blyth wrote that he had never seen it before, 
but had ‘‘made it out to be” 

Mugil subviridis, Vallenciennes. 

Mango fish. 

This is a. splendid fish and a favorite with many. It is 
nearly related to the mullets, and remarkable for the long 
filaments to the pectoral fins, 

Folynemus paradiscus, 

“ RimOfy Buch. 

KING-FISH. 

A few years ago the attention of the Commissioners of 
the Tenasserim Provinces and Aracan was drawn to the 
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fish that produce isinglass ; and the result was, the dis¬ 
covery on our shores of Indian whiting and P olynemua aele, 
or Indicus, a fish that is found from Calcutta to Otaheite. 
The polynemus produces isinglass of the best quality, and 
Mr. O’Riley estimated that two thousand pounds might be 
obtained annually off Amherst alone. The sounds are a 
constant article of traffic among the Chinese. 


Polynemus indicuSy Shaw. 

“ sele, Buchan. 

urmemuSy Cuvier. 

“ plofeuSf McClell. 

‘‘ plebius, “ 

' lineatuSy 


“ gelatinosuSy 
C0Oj^C|^« 

ka-tha (the youm) O’Riley. 

lukwah (Aracan) Bogle. 

( Tavoy.) 

Emoi (Otaheite.) 



FOUR-FILAMENT POLYNEMUS. 


A species of polynemus, with four filaments to the pectoral 
fins, is found at Monmagon. It is one of the Tavoy dried 
fish and is highly esteemed by the natives. Cantor says that 
in the Straits of Malacca, “it is highly valued as an ar¬ 
ticle of food, its flavour being compared with that of sal¬ 
mon.” 

Polynemus tetradnctylmy Shaw. 

“ teria Buch. 

salliah, Cantor. 

“ quadi'iflis, “ 

cT«oogooo« 


CLIMBING PERCH. 

The climbing perch is a small fish, abounding in our 
waters, which has the power 4)f climbing up out of the 
water on the roots of trees, and which will make its way on 
land, the Karens say, a quarter of a mile. It corresponds 
precisely to Gmelin’s description of Perea scandens, in his 
edition of Linnaeus, excepting in some of the fin-rays, in 
which it agrees better with the Bengal than with the 
Malay variety. 

Perea scandens, liinn. 

Anthias Ustudineus, Bloch. 

Lutjan tortae, Lacepedo. 

“ grimpeur, 
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A mph ipr ion testudineus, 
** scansor^ 

Caphahpholis “ 

Spams t^stndineus^ 

Coins cohojiu.% 

A'iiahas scandms^ 

testxidineuSy 
*• spinomsy 

c1»C0»l 

03j8j8j. 


Bloch-Schniz. 
(( 

Shaw. 

Buch. Ham. 
Cuvier. 

a 

Gray. 

n08OD§8 

ajycwSy. 


AMPHIBIOUS SNAKE-HEAD. 

Two or three species of ophiocephaliis are very common. 
They are fresh-water fish, appropriately named, for the 
head is very much like a snake’s head, and they are remark¬ 
able for the power of making their way from one pool to 
another on land^ One species it is said, usually lives in 
hollow logs and holes, never in streams, and often a long 
time in the jungle without water. It appears to be either 
the same species, or a nearly related one to the burachang 
of Boutan, which the natives believe falls from heaven, from 
the circumstance of its being found after rain far from the 
water. Some of the Karens regard these with a supersti¬ 
tious awe, and abstain from eating them. They have a 
legend that they were formerly men, changed into fish for 
their sins ; and the Pwo Karens at Tavoy say : “If peo¬ 
ple eat them, they will be transformed to lions.” The 
fame of this fish had reached Greece more than two thousand 
years ago, for it is mentioned as a remarkable Indian fish 
by Theophrastus. 

Ophiocephalus amphibeus 7 
cHsoooaSi oojcojjjSi, 

SPOTTED SNAKE-HEAD. 

A species of ophiocephalus common at Maulmain, is re¬ 
markable for three black spots on the body just below the 
lateral line, at equal distances between the termination 
of the pectoral fins and the base of the caudal; and a bright 
red circle on the base of the upper lobe of the caudal fin, 
occupying nearly the whole breadth, with a deep black cen¬ 
tre. Two small black dots are seen on the same lobe a lit¬ 
tle above the circle; and the dorsal and anal fins are spotted 
with white at the base, Jwhile these with the caudal are 
nearly black on the margin. In some specimens a reddish 
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«tripe runs from the eye just above the lateral line to the red 
spot on the tail. The back is dark, and the belly of a light 
or whitish colour. A full grown one is said to be a yard lohg. 
The fine-rays are, 

D. 50: P. 16: V. 5: A. 36 : C. 12. (iong rays.) 

Ophiocephalm. 

cx)j8i. 

BANDED SNAKE-HEAD. 

A species of ophiocephalus with a singularly variegated 
marking is occasionally brought to the bazars from Tavoy to 
Toungoo. The upper parts are dark olive green, and above 
the lateral line the body is crossed with from fifteen to 
eighteen dark bands. The lower parts are tinged with rose 
on the sides, and banded with dark lines so as to meet the 
upper bands on the lateral line, and form an obtuse angle. It 
rarely grows a foot long. 

I sent Mr. Blyth a specimen of either this species or the 
preceding, and he wrote : This ophiocephalus is, I be¬ 
lieve, not named, but I have before had it from Goalpara.^' 
The fin rays are, 

D. 33: P. 15 : V. 5 : A. 25 : C 11. 

clicj^^n OOJOJ. 0^cx>8f 

small snake-head. 

A smaller species of ophiocephalus, the natives call 

At Tavoy I have noticed a fish resembling a species of 
ophiocephalus, but of which I have no notes. 

cIsooGoooii (X)jgj:yis. 

STRIATED SNAKE-HEAD. 

Dr.Cantor describes O. striaius from the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, but it does not appear to be identical with any of the 
species mentioned above, yet it may prove to be the same 
as the banded snake-head. 

Ophiocephalus striatus.^ Cuvier. 

" wrahln Buch. Ham. 

ckem. 
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SMALL-SCALED FISH. 

The microlepteSy or small scaled fish^ including the 
other tribes with spinous rays in the dorsal fins, do not ap¬ 
pear to be very numerous ; but they are represented in our 
waters by Indian mackerel or tunny, ophidians, long-snouts, 
dories, pomphrets, ribbon-fish, fiat-heads, gobies, amblyopus- 
suckers, and periophthalmi. 

TUNNT. 

A fish of the mackerel tribe, often called Indian macke¬ 
rel or Indian tunny, is common on the coast, and large 
quantities are dried for sale at Tavoy. 

Cybium lineolatumy Cuvier. 

MADAGASCAR MACKEREL. 

A fish that has been called Madagascar mackerel is found 
frequently on the Tavoy coast. I have measured them 
two feet and a half long ; and even more, while the largest 
Dr. Cantor found at Penang were only two feet long. 


Chorincmus lysauy 

Cuvier. 

Scomber “ 

.c 

“ madagascariensi$y 

Shaw. 

** lysauy 

Cuvier. 

Lichia 

Ruppell. 

Scomheroide commersonienj 

I.acep. 

Chorinemus commersonianus. 

Bennett. 


cl^goSi 


OPHIDIAN. 

This fish is often described as resembling a small eel, but 
it has strong spines on the back, and before the anal fin. 

Rhynckohdella ocUlata, 

BANDED OPHIDIAN. 

Of another fish resembling the above in form, but of 
more brilliant colours, Mr. Blyth wrote : ‘‘ The mastacem- 
balus with transverse stripes is a new species.^’ A green 
and yellow ground on the back and sides is crossed by a« 
bout twenty five blue bands. There are 29 spines before 
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the dorsal, and three before the anal, and there are three on 
the preoperculum. It abounds from Tavojr to Toungoo. 
Matecemhalus, 

cx>j§i. 53^084 

SITANG OPHIDIAN. ' 

In the Sitang at Toungoo there is an ophidian with very 
peculiar markings. It has four longitudinal black lines, the 
upper one with alternate risings and depressions on the up¬ 
per side, like the outline of a range of mountains. Be¬ 
hind the anal spines a series of circles are marked on the 
tail that are joined together, so as to produce transverse 
zigzag lines. Mr. Blyth writes to Major Berdmore : I 
have a new spines from Maulmain which I call M. zebri- 
nus.^^ Is this the same species ? It has forty spines on the 
back, three on the operculum and two behind the vent. 

LARGE SNOUT. 

A fish of the same tribe as the preceding species is not 
rare; it is nearly related to McClelland’s Macrognatkus 
nndulatus from Chusan. ‘ Like that it has 37 spines on the 
back in front of the dorsal, and three before the anal. The 
pectoral fin is also round, and contains about 20 rays. It 
differs however in having a truncated caudal with about 20 
rays, instead of a lanceolate one, and in the figuring on its 
sides. 

Macrognatkus. 

ds^Si 

TOUNGOO LARGE SNOUT. 

An ophidian about two feet long, with the upper jaw pro¬ 
jecting into a long snout over the lower, is common at Toun¬ 
goo. The body is covered with white or straw coloured 
spots; there are 35 spines before the dorsal, 2 before the 
anal ; and the dorsal, caudal, and anal fins are united. 

Macrognatkus. 

oo^iqiB 

SHALL DOREE. 

A small fish of the doree tribe, common in our waters, 
Mr. Blyth said was 

Equula ruconius, 

o8cx>o9dia&e<9i oSoooSc1*c0oaoS« 

2 G* 
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POMPHRET. 

This fish is very abundant on the Tavoy coast, both the 
black and the white, and in a smooth sea, may be seen in 
the water in the great numbers, but they are very shy of 
the hook. They are considered excellent fish for the table; 


Stromateus niger. 

Black Pomphret. 

“ svnensis, 

Wliite 

tC 

Syn, * “ alhus, 

it 

*C’ 

“ atons. 

it 

<( 

atoO'koia, 

tt 


Strom ateus argenteus^ 

it 

C( 

Syn. “ candiduSy 

ti- 

(ft 

“ securi/ery 

«’* 

tit 

c1»o1«oo8*« 




RIBSON FISH. 


A long narrow fish with a mouth full of teeth like a pike^ 
and appropriately named the ribbon fish, is very common on 
the coast, and dried at Tavoy in large quantities. It is 
occasionally three feet long. 


Trichiurus hmimday 
Clupea 

Trichiurus lepturusy 

clsoog^olll OOJobtC^l. 


Cuvier. 

Linn. 

Buch. if am. 




FLAT HEAD.. 


A spotted fish with a flat head, large vential fins, and a-^ 
bout a foot and a half long, is caught on the coast occasion-- 
ally. 


Platycephahs insidiator. 
Coitus “ 

“ spatula, 

“ madagascariensis, 

Cotte madecasse, 

Callionymus indicus, 

Batrachus “ 

Galliomorus “ ^ 

“ chacca, 

Platycephalus “ 

spatula. 


Forskal. 

Linn. 

Bloch. 

Shaw. 

Lacepede, 

Linn. 

Bloch. 

Lacepede, 

Buch. Ham. 

(t it 

Bloch. Sohneid. 


OOBY. 


A small fish with the “ head and back greenish broWtf^ 
ades pale reddish yellow, back with five large distant brown.. 
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ish spots ; five similar on the sides, the latter disposed be¬ 
neath the intervals of the former,’’* belonging to the tribe 
suckers, is not uncommon. 

Gohius hokius<t Cuvier. 


cx)aod^8» 


cx)j^jc8v 


oojoSjo^. 


ACUTE-TAILED GOBY. 


A fish nearly related to the gobies, with a lanceolate tail, 
sides greenish or bright gamboge, mottled with blackish”* 
is not of rare occurrence. 


Apocryptes lanceolatm^ 
cliongray 

Gohius 

Scartelaos calliurus 
Eleotris lanceolata, 

0^c8ii 


Bloch. 
Cuvier. 
Buch. Ham. 
Swainson. 
Bloch. 


AMBLYOPUS-SUCKER. 


This is an ugly looking fish, with the form of a small eel, 
having the ventral fin united into a concave disk like a 
sucker. The lower parts are red, and the upper lead col¬ 
our. 


Amhiyopus hermannianusy 
Psilosomusy “ 

TcRnioide hermanniariy 
Capola hermannianay 
coRculay 

Gobiode rubicundusy 


Cuvier. 

Swain. 

Lacepede. 

Bloch. 

Buch. Ham. 


c1s|ioogcosb 


periophthalmus. 

At least two different species of this genus may be seen 
hopping about, in and out of the water, on every mud-bank 
within the reach of tide- water. Europeans often call them 
frog-fish< 

Periophthalmus. 
c1j®Sf (oc^Sfi 2’«wy.) 

00«C^i 


^Cantor. 
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CARP FAMILY. 

The carp tripe has more species in Burmah than any 
other family with which I am acquainted. It embraces re¬ 
presentatives of carps, cirrins, labeo, barbels, breams, sus- 
tomus, perilamps, opsarions, bacailas, gudgeons, white-fish 
and loaches. 


CARP. 


Buchannan says of the catla that it differs from the 
common carp of Europe only in wanting cirri.’’ The carp 
of our waters has precisely the same number of fin rays as 
the catla, and and four cirri also, like the European carp ; 
but M’Clelland adds: It also differs from that species in 
the want of spinous rays in the dorsal and anal, as well as 
in general form. It approaches however, much nearer the 
Prussian carp, C. gibelio, the general figure, character of 
the fins, and number of their rays, being the same in both, 
but they differ in the size of their scales and proportion of 
the head.” 


Our species, although it bears a strong resemblance to 
the European carp, does not correspond exactly to the des¬ 
cription of any European, or Indian species to which I can 
refer. It belongs to the genus cirrinus as defined by M’¬ 
Clelland, which he says is ‘‘ represented in America by the 
catastomi, and in Europe by Cyprinus proprius-^^ The 
peculiar, fleshy lips of this and the two or three species fol¬ 
lowing, bear a very strong resemblance to the lips of the 
catastomi of the Ohio river. Unlike the catla the head is 
short, forming about one fourth of the whole length from 
the snout to the base of the caudal fin, and its depth about 
two thirds of its length. 

The back which is raised like the common carp, is of deep 
lead colour, gradually growing lighter towards the belly, 
which is white ; but the centre of each scale all over the 
body is tinged with red, of greater or less intensity which 
distinguishes it at a glance from the allied species. There 
are forty two scales on the lateral line, and fourteen from 
the ventral fin to the first ray of the dorsal. 

D. 18: P.18: V. 9 : A. 8 : C. 19. 


Cyprimm^ 

Cirrinus^ 

cO»£|jo^i oojajj/. 


Buch. 

W’Clell. 
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CALABASU CARP. 

This is a dark coloured fish with deep blue reflections, 
and thick pendulous lips, like the Amerian catastomus. It 
is a common fish in Bengal, and was placed by Cuvier, in* 
correctly however, among the barbels ; by Buchannan a* 
mong the carps, and by McClelland in his genus cirrinus. 

Cirrinus calabasu^ M’Clell. 

Cyprinus^ “ Buch. 

Rohita, “ Blyth. 

c1«^cS0Oi OOJODJ^l. 

NANOINA CARP. 

Another of Buchannan’s carps called nandina in Bengal, 
is sold in the bazars of Maulmain under the same native 
names as the preceding, although the dorsal fin is much 
longer. ‘‘ The colour of the upper part of the body is dark 
green, with coppery reflections : below, it is white; the fins 
are dark and the eyes red.’’ M’Clelland found it in the 
Bramaputra, but was not aware of its existence on this 
coast. 

Cyprinus nandina^ Bach, 

Ciirinus “ M’Clell. 


ROHITA CARP. 

This species is rare in the Tenasserim Provinces, but 
large quantities are imported, dried and smoked, from Bur- 
mah proper. It is one of the exports from Toungoo. Buch¬ 
annan says : It is a most valuable fish.” 

Cyprinus Rohita^ Buch. 

Cirrinus “ M’Clell. 

BLACK-LINEO CARP. 

A species of cirrhinuSy or carp, is seen to differ at a 

glance from the preceding species, by being marked with 

nine or ten longitudinal dotted black lines, from the head 
to the tail. It has about 30 scales on the lateral line, and 
10 across the body. It never exceeds a foot in length. 

D. 23 : P. 18 or 19 : V. 9 : A. 9 : C. 22. 

Cirrhinus, 
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LABEO. 

A small scaled fish of the carp tribe, with reddish irides¬ 
cent scales, and no cirri, which grows a foot and a half long, 
is occasionally seen in the Maulmain bazar. It has fifty eight 
scales on the lateral line, and nineteen or twenty in a cross 
line from the ventral to the base of the dorsal fin. The fin 
formula is, 

D. 16 : P. 13 : V. 9 : A. 5 : C. 20. 

Cyprirms, Buch. 

Labeo, M’Clell. 

HOG-FISH. 

A species of Labeo with the upper lip projecting much 
beyond the lower, the Karens call the hog fish. It has 28 
scales on the lateral line, and 8 or 9 between the ventral 
and dorsal Labeo. 

D. 13: P.16; V. 9 : A. 6 : C. 18. 

dBsi 

HORTON BARBEL. 

This is one of the most beautiful fish in Burmah, and 
when removed from its own element, its burnished scales of 
green and yellow glisten and play in the sun-light, like a 
panoply of brilliants. 

Length of the head to that of the body as one to four, 
twenty three scales along the lateral line, and six in an ob¬ 
lique line from the base of the ventrals to the base of the 
spinous ray before the dorsal. The fin rays are, 

D. 10 : P. 12 : V. 8 ; A. 7 : C. 20. 

It appears to be a new species, for it is not described in 
M’Clelland’s monograph of the Indian cyprinidse, but ap¬ 
proaches nearest B. hexagonolepus, from which it differs 
materially in the scales and fin rays, and in the general 
form and tints, as represented in M’Clelland’s coloured 
figure of that species. Though common in the southern 
Provinces, I have never met with it at Maulmain. 

The species has been dedicated to Dr. Morton, long Civil 
Surgeon to the Tenasserim Provinces, and subsequently a 
member of the Commission in Pegu, a gentleman no less 
distinguished for his knowledge of the natural productions 
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of this coast, than for his urbanity, skill, and benevolence 
in his profession ; and who is well acquainted witli tlie haunts 
of this fish at the Sacred Lakes in the vicinity of Tavoy, 

These lakes, or reservoirs, are two small currcntless ba¬ 
sins in Pagaya river, which sleep at the foot of pagoda- 
orowned precipices from one to two hundred feet high. 
‘The fish are held sacred by the Badhists to those antique 
paged reliques, and come in shoals to the handfuls of rice 
thrown them by the passing traveller, as fearless of man, 
as of the barking deer that drinks of their waters. 

Barbus Mortmius, F. M. 

c1j6^o5|sii ODjcgp. 

LONG-BEARDED BARBEL. 

M’Clelland describes a barbel with peculiar appendages 
to the lower jaw,’’ and we have a similar fish, but a distinct 
species in Burmah. It has a pointed snout with the upper 
lip projecting, and in the dorsal fin there is one strong long 
spine, preceded by two shorter ones, and were the third 
dorsal ray toothed, which it is not, it might be referred to 
ihe genus Capoeta, There are 19 scales on the lateral line, 
and 8 from the ventral to the dorsal. It reaches two feet 
long, and resembles in some points C. macrolepidota, but 
•differs radically in other. 

D. 3/10. P. 17. A. 9. V. 6. C. 20. 

Barbus. 

COjSh. S?®" 

LARGE-SCALED CAPOETA. 

This genus which is related to the barbels has the third 
spinal ray in the dorsal fin serrated. Dr. Cantor describes 
a species with large scales from Java and Tenasserim. 
There are 27 or 28 scales on the lateral line. 

D. 3/8. P. 1C. V. 2/8. A. 2/5. C. 19’ 

Capoeta macrolepichta, Khul. 

SxMALL-SCALED CAPOETA. 

I met with a species of barbel at Tavoy with the tliird 
bony ray of the dorsal, toothed like the preceding species, 
and the fin formula nearly identical, but the scales are small, 
with 40 on the lateral line. 

Capoeta, gDjBcnsb 

2 H 
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TAVOY MOUNTAIN BARBEL. 


This fish does not appear to have been described, and 
might be brought into the genus cyprinus, or carp, as des¬ 
cribed by some writers, but according to M’Clelland’s ar¬ 
rangement it is a species of mountain barbel. It has two 
small cirri on the upper jaw, the dorsal fin is long with six- ♦ 
teen rays, ajid the scales are small; thirty-three on the 
lateral line. 


Orcinus, 

coJQjjcS. 


OD8c8a 


BREAM. 

M’Clelland defines Abramis : ‘‘ Body short and elevated^ 
a short dorsal is placed opposite to the ventrals, colours plain ^ 
anal long.’’ He adds that only one species is known in India. 
A second species answering these conditions is found in Pegu 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. There are about seventy 
scales on the lateral line and twenty-five between the ven¬ 
trals and dorsal. The Karens call it the peepul leaf fish.*' 
D. 1/9: P. 15: V. 10: A. 20: C. 20% 

cllO^SOl ODJ^JCOJ. 

LARGE GUDGEON. 

A species of gudgeon which grows from one to two feet* 
long, is often seen in the waters of Amherst Province. It 
differs from all the species described by McClelland, but 
appears to be the Tenasserim representative of the Bengal 
mrigala,^ or mirga. The head, eyes, and mouth, with the 
upper jaw projecting over the under, two minute cirri on 
the upper jaw, and head and back green, all correspond 
with the Bengal fish ; but there is a material difference in 
other respects. Our fish has thirty eight scales on the 
lateral line and eleven in an oblique line from the base of 
the ventral to the dorsal. The fin rays are, 

D. 14, or 15 : P. 16, or 17 : V. 10; A. 7 : C. 20. 

Gobio, 

OOJO^l. 0?^" gSSoli 

RBD-EYED GUDGEON. 

A species of the same size as the preceding with red 
eyes, 4he back lead colour, with the scales on the side red in 

Buch. 


^ Cyprinus wrigala^ 
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the centre, is found occasionally in the Salwen. It appears 
to correspond nearest to Buchannan’s Cyprinua panguaiUj 
but differs in some respects, and the back is much more 
a.rched than that species in McClelland’s figure. It is desti¬ 
tute of cirri, the lips are fleshy, and the intestines very long. 
There are forty-one scales on the lateral line, and twelve 
on an oblique line from the ventrals to the base of the dor¬ 
sal. The first rays of the dorsal and anal fins in both these 
•species are bony. In classing them with the gudgeons, I 
have treated them as flexible, but should another observer 
consider them spinous, he will necessarily remove them to 
smother genus. The fin rays of the two species do not 
differ from each other, more than individuals of each appear 
to differ among themselves ; so that the fin rays will not 
«erve to mark any specific difference. 

D. 15. P. 16: V. 104 A. 1: C. 19. 

€obio, M’Clell. 

Cyprinuff Buck. 

COj8i5l. 

GONORHYNCHUS. 

A fish resembling a gudgeon, but with the mouth tinder 
the head, and belonging apparently to M’ClelJand’s genus 
^ HonarhynchuSj is found in the Tenasserim. 

X^onorhyn ckus . 


TOUNGO© CARP. 

This fish has the form of an English carp, but is without 
barbules. It differs from Systomus in having no spinal ray 
in the dorsal fin. Each scale is marked with a black spot, 
•and there are thirty six on the lateral line with ten between 
the ventral and dorsal. 

D. 17.: P. 144 V. 9.: A. 8: C. 20 3/3 

RARROW-MOUTHED CARP. 

A class t)f small fish that were referred to the carps by 
Buchannan, M’Clelland has formed into a new genus, 
which he calls systomus, from their small mouths, and of 
which we ha^e several species. One is distinguished for 
jsl yellow caudal fin, edged with black. 

Systomus. 
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BLACK-BANDED SYSTOMUS. 

Another species of systomus, with two small cirri to fnc? 
upper jaw, and blackish bands on the sides, that grows as 
large as a barbel, is not uncommon at Tavoy, The ventral 
and anal fins are reddisli, and there are twenty-five scales 
On the lateral line. 

Systoinus. 

cl30£<f(J€>OoS« OOJOgl. 

BLACK ^ND RED TAILED SYSTOMUS* 

A handsome species of systomus, that I think is nnde- 
scribed, has the extremities of the dorsal, ventral, anal, and 
eaudal fins, of a bright scarlet colour ; but the external rays 
of the caudal fin are deep black, contrasting boldly with the^ 
red rays. Two small barbules are attached to the upper 
jaw, inter-opercula black with a small black spot immediate¬ 
ly above them, and sub-opercula tinged with red. The 
spinous ray of the dorsal fin is serrated, and there are thirty 
one scales on the lateral line, and thirteen on an oblique 
line from the base of the ventrals to the base of the dorsal* 
It is found from Tavoy to Toungoo. 

D. 9: P. 14 : V. 9: A. 6: C. l9. 

Systomus, 

(cl300C^3li Tavoy) ODjSlQt., gpOO^Sl 
BLACK SPOTTED SYSTOMUS. 

Another species of systomus is abundant, with the general 
form of the preceding, but wanting its colours, though the 
gill covers are yellowish, and the ventral fin slightly tinted 
v/ith red. It has no barbules, and the dorsal spinal ray is 
not serrated. There is a black spot on the dorsal fin, and 
on some specimens a black band across the caudal fin. 
Twenty four scales arc counted on the lateral line, and nine 
in an oblique direction across the body. In general appear¬ 
ance it strongly resembles M’Clelland’s figure of S. mala- 
eopterus, but corresponds nearest to the description of 
S. sophore. 

D. 9: P. 15 : V. 10 : A. 7 : C. 20. 

Systomus soph fve ? J^rClell. 

Cyprinus “ 13 uch. 

ODjS^!3gl- 
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ROSE-FlNNED SYSTOMUS^ » 

Another species of systoraus, with red-tipped fins, and 
without barbules, is common. 

Systomus, 

oojo-ioi. 02^®?* 

BLACK-TAILED SYSTOMUS. 

Another small fish, from four to six inches long, with the 
caudal fin partly black, and hence called by the Burmese 
the black tailed fish, is, I think, a species of 
Systomus. 

YELLOW-FIMNED SYSTOMUS. 

A species of systomus with all the fins yellow, or tip¬ 
ped with yellow, the Karens call ‘‘ the yellow finned fish.” 
The first dorsal spine is short, and the second is serrated. 
There are 2'2 scales on the lateral line and 12 from ventral 
to dorsal. The fin rays are the same as S. leptosomus of 
M’Clelland, but that is only 1 Ya inches long, while this is 
6 inches. 

D. Vs: P. 12f V. 8: A. 7; C. 19. 

Systomus leptosomus^ M’Clell. 

BLACK LINED SYSTOMUS. 

This fish has nine longitudinal black lines on the body, 
like the black-lined cirrhinuSy but is quite a different spe¬ 
cies ; though the number of scales on the lateral line and 
across the body are the same. Its fins are tipped with red 
and it never exceeds four inches in length. It resembles 
M’Clelland’s 5. pyropteruSy but I doubt its being the same 
species. 

D. 3/8: 18: V. 10: A. i/e ‘ C. 19 ^/s. 

Systomus. 

BLACK-BACKED SYSTOMUS. 

A species of systomus about six inches long has a black 
back while young, but which fades with age# It has 20 
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scales on the lateral line, and 7 between the ventral and 
dorsal. 


D. 2/8: p. 15: y. 9. 
Systimus, 
cIs^o^oSoooi 




kED SYSTOMUS. 


A small reddish species with dark marking, and a silvery 
abdomen is seen occasionally, from Mergui to Toungoo, 
which is 

Systomas, 

Cyprinus canius, Buch. 

• “ ranipungti^ “ 


OREEN-BACKED SYSTOMUS. 

A large species with a greenish back resembles 
Sysiomus immaculaiusy M’Ciell. 




TOUNGOO SYSTOMUS^ 


At Todngoo there is a plain species of systomus with* 
out markings, which I think differs from all the other that I 
have noted. The dorsal spine is serrated on the inner side 
and preceded by two other small spines. 

Systomus. 

D. 3/, 2 : P. 18: V. 10 : A. s/g ; C. 26 ^/j. 
black and red systomus. 

One species, with the form of a barbel, has a black spot 
on the dorsal, and another on the caudal fin, while the 
ventral fins are tipped with red. 

D. 3 / 7 : P. 12; V. 10; A. 7: C. 18 3/3. 

Berilamp. 

A small fish belonging to Cuvier’s genus abramis, of 
bream, but which falls into M’Clelland’s new genus peri* 
lampus, abounds here. The mouth is placed on the upper 
part of the head, the back straight from the head to the tail, 
knd it appears to be nearly related to P. perseus, but they 
differ in the fin rays. 

Ferilampus, 

clsColoSffOOOl 0DJ9J90J, ^^S^cSl 
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SCARLET-FINNED PBRILAHP. 

A distinct species with reddish fins, the mouth open¬ 
ing upwards, and the lateral line near the edge of the belly^ 
is common at Tavoy. 

Perilampus. 

YELLOW FINNED PBBILAMP. 

Another species has yellowish fins, and four long cirri. 

Perilampus. 

RED-STRIPED PERIL AMP. 

^ Another small species of these fish with the mouth opening 
perpendicularly, has longitudinal red-stripes on the body. 

Perilampus. 

0^8^d58lOS^1 

DOG-TONGUED PERILAMP. 

One species without cirri, and with blue stripes, has been 
named from its shape, the dog-tongued perilamp. 

Perilampus. 

0^3Sc8o8^gt. 

BLACK-TAILED PERILAMP. 

This species has the tips and base of the caudal fin black, 
with light yellow in the interval. There is a slight line of 
black behind the gills, the belly is white, and the scales 
large. 

D. 8: P. 11 or 12 : V. 9: A. 8. 

Perilampus. 

0^8^c8o^l8i^i 

WHITE FISH. 

A species of white fish is brought to the bazars in Maul- 
main, which has no barbules, and the dorsal fin is exactly over 
the interval between the ventral and the anal. Its fin-for¬ 
mula does not correspond exactly to any of the species des¬ 
cribed by McClelland. 

D. 9; P. 14: V. 9: A. 12: C. 19. 

Leuciscus. 
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TAVOY WHITE FISH. 

I have noticed a fish in the fresh-water streams of Tavoy, 
that resembles a species of white fish, but its mouth ap¬ 
proaches the catastomi. It is sometimes a foot and a half 
long. 

Lenciscus 9 

TENASSERIM WHITE FISH. 

The head waters of the Tenasserim produce a species of 
white fish resembling L. eligulatus; but the fin-formula 
differs. 

D. 6: P. 14: V. 7: A. 12: C. 23. 


OPSARION. 

A sVnall fish with a greenish back, and the dorsal fin be¬ 
hind the centre of the body, is not uncornmoi\. It belongs 
to 'M’Clelland’s genus OpsaHus. 

D. 8: P. 12 : V. 8: A. 19: C. 30. 

Opsarhis phoUcephalus ? M’Clell. 


-WHITE BELLIED OPSARION. 


Another opsarion, with a silvery white abdomen, and 
golden green back, is nearly related to one of M’Clelland^s 
species. 

D. 9: P. 12: V, 7: A. 20: C. 19. 


Opsarius alhulm, 
Cyprinm phulo, 

c18€^Sgo1S8©0« 


M’Clell. 

Buch. 

oojol. 


BACAILA. 

A species of opsarius resembling the preceding, with the 
same native names, I sent to Mr. Blyth, who said it was 
Buchannan’s bacaila. 

Opsarius bacaila, M’Clell. 

CypQ'haus “ Buch. 


LOACH. 

Two distinct species of loach in the mountain streams 
of the southern Provinces, I have seen, and there are pro- 
bably others. 

Cob'll iSt 
OgoOOOll 


gjSoOKjJlSl OOJOD^^I 
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SSfALL CYPBIN. 


A small cyprin about five inches in length, is common in 
the interior. It is of a dark slate colour, with about sixty 
scales on the lateral line. ^ 

D. 16: P. 16: V. 8: A. 6: C. 17. 

Cyprinida, 

BOMBAY DUCK. 


A fish nearly related to the salmon is dried and exported 
in large quantities from Bombay, and has acquired the name 
of Bombay duck. It is found on all the sea coasts from 
Canton to Summatra, Tenasserim, mouths of the Ganges, 
and the coasts of Hindustan to Bombay. 


Saurus nehereiis, 

Osmerus, ? “ 

Salma (Ilarpodon) microps, 
Saurits ophiodon^ 

Laurida microps, 

Harpodoriy 

Triurus microcepkalus^ 


Bach. BOMBAY DUCK. ' 

C( 

Lcsncur. 

Cuv! 

Swain. 

(( 

u 


HERRING, PIKE, AND FLAT-FISH, 

The herring, pike, and flat fish tribes are represented by, 
flat-bellied herrings, thryssa-anchovies, Tenasserim-sardines, 
bristle-finned sprats, shads, chatsesi, fresh-water herrings, fly¬ 
ing fish, half-billed gar-fish, pikes, plagusia soles, and brachi- 
rus-turbots. 


FLAT-BELLIED HERRI ro. 

. A species of platygaster of the herring tribe is often seen 
in bazar, which resembles the common herring. The mouth 
is entirely vertical, and the dorsal fin commences behind a 
very small ventral. The caudal fin is forked and yellowish, 
and the opercula are yellow. The fin rays are, 

D. 14: P.13: V. 6 : A. 4 : C. 20. 

PlatygOiier. 

ANCHOVY. 

The genus thryssa, says Swainson, « has the general as. 
pect of the anchovy, engraulis, but the body is broader, the 
the mouth enormous, and opening almost vertical.” The 
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species then that inhabits our waters may be denominated 
the thryssa-anchovy, though by some authors if is refers 
fed to the‘same genus, J^graults, as the commoff anchovy* 

Engraulu purava, Buoh. Ham. 

Clupea “ “ “ 

’■.Evgraulis purama, Tuvier. 

Thrissa magastoma, Bwainson, 

ENOBAUblS. 

Another species cd the anchewy tribe has the mottdiopen' 
iag horrizontally. 

D. 1/7 A. 60, 

E'lgraulis 7 

*iaSTl<E-T»NNED seBAl*. 

Another small fish of the herring tribe so much resembles 
the preceding, that the Burmese call it by the same name. 
It is, however, easily distinguished by a long filament or 
bristle, which is attached to each pectoral fin. Both species 
are often called sprats by Europeans, and they belong tO’ 
the same tribe. 

S-iipinna, Bwainson, 

o1s0o«v clioo^rgoSi dlts^deoti 

SAROTNE. 

There is a small fish of the herring family at Taroy and 
Mergui, which I have not examined, but Dr. Morton thinks 
it is identical, or nealy related to the common sardine, a fisb 
of the same genus as the anchovy. 

Engravlit iwletta 7 
dio^y^cft 


HALAr SHAD, 

A fish of the herring family, with a deep notch in the 
■pper jaw, characteristic of the genus alosa, abounds in the 
waters of Tavoy, and is often seen in the Maulmain bazars* 
it is called by the Burmese the Malay fisb, and many being 
exported, dried, or salted Irom Tavoy, it has rbeeived at 
UauUahui tbe name of the Tavoy fish," 
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The roe of this Ifish forms a valuable export from Sum- 
inatra. << The Rajah of Siak/’ says Dr. Cantor, draWs a 
revenue from this fishery of 72,000 guilders yearly*’^ 

Atosa toli^ Cuvier. 

Alausa “ . 

o^tcntic1tootoo9i cDJobn. 

RANGOON SHAD. 

Another species of shad, or sable fish, is found in the 
estuaries of the Salwen and Irrawaddy. 

Alausa ilisha^ Buch. Ham. 

Clupanodon “ ** 

AhtaK pala9ah Ouvisr. 

cHtOOCODOoSi 


CHATiESUS. 

Some of the fish sold under the name of the Malay shad, 
belong to the genus chatsesus, chracterized by the last ray 
of the dorsal fin prolonged into a lengthened filament.’’ 
Chaimzw chacunda 1 

TAPKRtNG HERRING# 

^ Another fish on our coast is of the herring tribe, and is 
characterised by possessing above the pectoral fins, ** two 
groups of filaments, parting from a common base.” 

Coilia reynaldi, Cuvier. 

Trichosomay Swainson. 

Trichosomus, ** 

Chcstomus M’Clelland. 

FatSH-WATER HERRING. 

This species the Karen call the leaf-fish, from its shape. 
Swainson says: “ It has the general appearance of a her¬ 
ring, and is a rare Indian fresh-water fish, considered by 
I^llas as a gymnotus, but removed by Cuvier to the herring 
family.” It grows much larger than a herring, and abounds 
at Toungoo. The ventral, anal and caudal fins are united 
into one, containing from one hundred to one hundred and 
tQn rays. The dorsal is very small with only six rays, and 
the pectoral has fifteen. 

Notopterm kapit at 7 

cliaoSi ooj^u 

2 I# 
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GAB-FISH. 

A handsome species of gar-'fish inhabits ottr fresh water 
streams, which in its colouring and general appearance can¬ 
not be distinguished from the gar-fish of New England, but 
its fin-formula is materially different. It has light green 
upper parts approaching to silvery white beneath, and the 
caudal firf is truncated. The Karens call it the bird-fish, 
from its long bill. 

D. 11 : P. 9: V. 6: A. 16: C. 19. 

JBelone cancila. Buch. Ham. 

odjcSj. 

TOUNGOO GAR-PlSn. 

A species of gar-fish is very abundant in the Sitang at 
Toungoo, distinguished by a “ deep blue longitudinal band’' 
on the posterior half of the body, very narrow, ‘‘ bordered 
• by a broader shining silvery one.” 

Belone caudimaculata^ Cuvier. 

OoSg^l 

HALF-BILLED GAR-FISH. 

In smooth weather at the mouth of our rivers, the water 
is sometimes seen almost covered with a curious gar-fish, 
whose upper mandible is very short, while the lower is 
long as the ordinary gar-fish. Its snout forms a perfect 
counter-part to that of the scissors-bill. 

Hemirampkus, 

oScOt^clsGOo£§8« ODJcSjOJ^J. 

PIKE. 

I have not met with pike in these Provinces, but it proba¬ 
bly exists, for Major Phayre sent Dr. McClelland a species 
from Aracan, and M’Clelland wrote in his Journal: We 
haye been favoured by Lieut. Phayre with two fishes from 
Aracan, one a species of cyprinus from the Lemgoo river, 
the other a kind of pike.”> But I am not aware that it has 
been described. 

JEsox. 

FLYING FISH. 

The flying-fish is often seen fluttering above the waves oflf 
our coasts. 

JSxocetug nigripennU, Cuvier. 
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TUBBOT. 

1 have met with a fish of the turbot tribe, dark grey on 
the left side ; with the fins, eyes, and mouth like the com¬ 
mon turbot. 

Rhombus maximm ? 
cl8Gg8^0£ooS« 

BBACHIRUS TURBOT. 


A small flat fish, with the aspect of the turbot, with two 
pectorals, the dorsal, caudal and anal united, and of a dark 
grey colour on the upper or right side, is sometimes in mar¬ 
ket. 


Synapura commersoniana 7 Cantor. 

Solea “ Cuvier. 

Bi achirus ** S wni n. 

rieuronecte commersonien. Lacep. 

clicgigjo. oojogjijji. 


TEBASSERIM SOLE. 

A small fish of the sole family that grows to nine inches 
or a foot long, is sometimes seen in bazar. It has no pecto«« 
ral fins, and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins are united, 
so it is a species of plagusia. The natives think that two 
of them always swim together, with their flat, uncoloured 
sides united. 

Plagusia potous, Cuvier. 

clisgsogoi 


CAT-FISH, 

The cat-fish which Linnaeus included in the single genus 
SiluruSf and very numerous in both species and individuals, 
equalling if not exceeding the carpe. 

ADIPOSE-FINNfen CAT-FISH. 

One section of the tribe, Pimelodinae^ is easily recognis¬ 
ed by possessing a second adipose dorsal fin. One of the 
most common of the large species in the estuaries, belongs 
to this sub-family. 

Pimelodinm, 

C^too^l 
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8HORT-HBADEX> OAT-EISH. 

A large cat-fish with a comparatively short head, sfhall 
second dorsal fin, and a rather long anal, is often seeit in 
bazar. It has two barbules on the upper jaw, and four on 
the lower. 

PimilodincB (Brevicp.pa 7) 

Felichthys. 

c)s08sii 

- EIGHT BARBOl^ED OAT>FISH. 

A cat-fish about a cubit long, with two dorsal fins, and 
four cirri on the upper and four on the lower jaw, is not 
uncommon. 

Pimelodinas. 

cl •gSiQ^cS oD« B cl «o^<yoo*B OD • 0 P ^ ^ R®?* 

Large mailed cat-fish. 

A cat-fish with a long head, and mailed to the dorsal fin, 
is an inhabitant of our estuaries. It has strong spines in 
the dorsal and pectoral fins, which are serrated on the inner 
sides only, and resemble in its general appearance PimeZo- 
dus asperus. There are four cirri to the under jaw, and 
two to the upper, which are united by a membrane half^ 
their length to the head. 

D. 1-6 : P. 1-8 : V. 6 : A. 14 : C. 16 {long rays.) 

Pvmelodina. 

cIlC'SpSi 0?c8si 

small muled cat-fish. 

% 

A small fresh-water mailed cat-fish is common, and looks 
like the young of the preceding, but it has a different Bur¬ 
mese name, 

PimelodifKB. 


TOUHOOO MAILED CAT-FISH. 

A large mailed cat-fish is common at Toungoo resembling 
the above, but there are four cirri to both jaws, and they 
are not united ; in which it agrees with the following 
species. 

PimelodiniB. 
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SERRilTC-SPlNBD CAT-FISH. 

This fish resembles the preceding, but the head is lesS: 
fiiailed, and the spines of the dorsal and pectoral fins are 
serrated on both sides. The cirri and fin-formula are the 
same, but the upper cirri are not united by a membrane to 
the head. The Burmese call both by the same name. 

Pimelodina, 


LONG DORSAL-riKNED CAT-FISH. 

Another common cat-fish from Tavoy to Toungoo, be¬ 
longs to the section of pimelodus, which has the adipose or 
second dorsal fin ‘‘ of such considerable length as almost to 
fill up the interval between the first dorsal and the caudal, 
while it is very low at both extremities.” The first soft 
ray of the dorsal fin is prolonged much beyond the others. 
The muzzle is narrow, rounded, and has four short cirri on 
the lower jaw, and two on the upper, equalling the length 
of the whole body. 

FimelodincB. 

TOUNGOO LONG-DORSAL CAT-FISH. 

^ A small fish with a long adipose dorsal, a large black spot 
behind the gill covers and another before the caudal, pecto¬ 
ral spines serrated on one side only, and a forked tail, is 
not uncommon at Toungoo. The sides are covered with a 
greenish yelllow pigment on a dark ground. It has four 
barbules on the lower jaw, and two on the upper as long as 
the body. 

D. 1-7 : P. 1-7 : V. 6 : A. 8: C. 20. 

SILVERY CAT-FISH. 

At Toungoo there is a remarkable silvery white cat-fish 
with the long second adipose dorsal fin ; and the head not 
mailed. There are four rather long cirri on the lower jaw, 
and four, two of which are short, on the upper. It has ono 
bony and seven flexible rays in the dorsal fin. 

Pimelodinct* 

BLACK BLOTCHED CAT-FISH. 

Another smooth headed cat-fish at Toungoo is distin¬ 
guished from all the other species by being covered with 
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large blotches of black irregularly disposed at short inter¬ 
vals. The first rays of the dorsal and pectoral fins are pro¬ 
longed, and it has four cirri on the upper jaw, but two only 
on the lower. 

D. 7 : P. 13. 

Pimchdinm. 


TOPSY-TURVEY FISH. 

• 

This is an odious looking, small, fresh-water fish, with 
the general form of the river bull-head or miller’s thumb, 
but it appears to be a cat-fish of the tribe with a second 
adipose dorsal fin. The ventral fins are placed far back 
under the second dorsal, the head is mailed, with four cirri 
on each jaw ; the two on the upper one are very long and 
two are very short. Its abdomen is enormous, as large as 
that of a sea porcupine, and the natives say it always swims 
on its back, and hence they call it the back-going fish.” 

PimelodittcR, 

cn«<®^ooSog 08 i 

ARIUS. 

I have noted two or three species of the Pimelodinis with 
teeth on the palate characterizing the genus Arius: One 
is A. Buchanii, and other A. militarise and a third is a* 
small species with 8 cirri, and the fin rays are, 

D. 1-6 ; P. 1-14 : V. 6. 

Arius. 


BAGRUS. 

Bagrus forms another genus of the PimelodirKB, charac¬ 
terised by having teeth on vomer or top of the mouth, as 
well as on the palatal plates. One species that I sent 
. Mr. Blyth belonged to this genus, and I have noted others. 

Bagrus cavadius, 

LARGE SILURE. 

The tribe of cat-fish characterized by the tail and anal 
fin very long,” contributes several species. Onp which is 
said to grow as large as a man, has four cirri on the upper 
jaw and none on the lower; and the first ray of the dorsal 
fin is prolonged. 

Silurus, 

cltOcSl g^ODOll 
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SMALL CAT-FISH. 

A small cat-fish of the same tribe, has four cirri on the 
upper and four on the under jaw. 

D. 1-5: P. 1-5: V. 6: A. 50 ; C. 18. 

Silurm. 

TWO-BARBULED SILURE. 

A small fresh-water cat-fish, has only two cirri, resem¬ 
bling Lacepede’s Silure deux taches. 

Silurus. 

cl80£«i oojgv 

SILVERY CAT-FISH. 

A small pretty silvery cat-fish, with two long cirri to the 
tipper jaw, is often brought to the bazars in Maulmain, 
•which the natives call by the same names as some of the 
preceding. 

Shlum^ 

CDJ^lSgl. 


ROUND-TAILED CAT-FISH. 

A species of silure with a rounded caudal fin, and strong 
«pines on the pectoral, is found in the fresh waters, of about 
uine inches long. 

D. 7: P. 1-6: V. 8: A. 100. 

Silums. 

clwogif OOJOOl. 


FORK-TAILED CAT-FISH. 


A small fresh-water silure, six inches long, with the cau- 
<dal fins forked, is common. 

Calliclirus, Buck. * 

c1s|00^8l OOJOltSgl. 


TOUNGOO CAT-FISH. 


One of the most common cat-fish at Toungoo, is a silure 
with a very small dorsal fin of three rays, and a large bljck 
spot behind the gills. It has two long barbules on the upper 
Jaw, and two very short ones on the lower. 

D. 3: P. 1/12: V. 7. 

Callichrus^ 

9 J 
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LARGE FORKED TAILED S7LURE. 


A large cat fish, two or more feet long, belonging to the 
name genus as the last, but with five rays in the dorsal, is 
also of frequent occurrence in the Sitang at Toungoo, 


Callichrus, 




SMALL SILURE. 

A small diaphonous silure is a common Sitang fish, with 
two short barbules on the upper jaw, and a dorsal fin like 
the preceding species. 

Silurus. 

SILONIA. 


A species of Silonia, with a minute second adipose dor¬ 
sal fin, and two small cirri, is not uncommon, but the verna¬ 
cular names do not distinguish it from the preceding species. 

D. 1/6: P.1/14: V. 6: A. 37: C. 16 2/2. 




SI 


CX)J^lSgl. 




The Karens distinguish two allied species, which the 
Burmese call by the same name. 

ooj0j8nc8t., 0Dj5b58^c3S 


LARGE BARBULELESS CAT-FISH. 

A large cat-fish found in the estuaries, with two dorsal 
fins and no cirri, is not rare. It is said to grow six feet 
• long, and weigh more than a hundred pounds. There are 
two species that are called by the same name. One with 
wide truncated muzzle, the other with a pointed snout. 

Ageniosus. 

c1«§S«sj^Sii oojg\. 

* SMALL BARBULELESS CAT-FISH.. 

A small species of fresh-water cat-fish is also distinguished, 
by being destitute of cirri. 

AgeniosiLi. 
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PLOTOSUS CAT-FISH. 

' Th«re are several species of cat-fish with the dorsal, cau¬ 
dal, and anal fins united, which are called by the same Bur¬ 
mese names, but the Karens distinguish three species. 

Plotosus. 

, odjcSj. ggpcB^cSi 

CLARIAS CAT-FISH. 

This is a small fresh-water fish, that differs from all the 
preceding, by having the caudal fin distinct, characteristic 
of the genus clarias. The Burmese do not distinguish it 
from the preceding. A specimen that I sent Mr. Blyth he 
said was 

Clarias magory. 

odjcBj. {lavoy.) 

LONG-HEADED CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish with a prolonged flat head, the snout very 
broad, two barbules on the upper jaw which is longer than 
the lower, on which there are four barbules, is called cat-fish 
by the Burmese. 

I Sorvhium. 

clacoijjoSji ooj©jjo§j^y, 

SMALL SORUBIUM. 

A smaller species than the preceding, with the same gene¬ 
ric characteristicj is common, and other small species of 
pimelodinse go by the same native names. 

Sorvbium- . 

SHARK-SNOUTED CAT-FISH. 

This species has "'a long pointed cartilaginous snout, with 
the mouth opening below it like a small shark. It has two 
short cirri on the upper jaw, and four on the lower. There 
are two dorsal fins, and the dorsal and pectoral spines are 
serrated on both sides. 

Soruhium, 

oDjcSr. ^ScBu 

2J^ 
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Large cat-tish. 

A cat-fish which is sometimes six feet long and a foot 
wide^ inhabits our estuaries. 

cltcg* oojcj. 23 ?^^ 

OTHER CAT-FtSH. 

There tfre three or four other species, with distinct native 
names, which I have not examined beyond ascertaining that 
they are cat-fish. 

c1«ootcgoSi (a cured cat-fish in bazar.) 

c1«GococS# 03i5«s)ijp» (o fresh-waterfish^ 
c1«oeoSi (Thncy.) (ati estuary species.} 

clsoOcSl 


CARTILAGINOUS FISH. 


We have no sturgeons among our cartilaginous fish, but 
the sharks and rays are very numerous, with one or more 
species of saw-fish, and torpedo. 


SHARK. 


Sharks are exceedingly numerous along the coast. Be¬ 
tween Tavoy and Mergui I have seen them gamboling 
around my boat by dozens. At Mergui, large quantities 
of shark’s fins are exported by the Chinese as a delicacy. 
There are two or more species, but I have not studied them. 
Gigantic fossil teeth of a species of shark are found on the 
Aracan coast. 


The most common species seems to be 


Ste^ostoma fasciatumr Bloch. 

“ carinaiuMf, Blyth. 

Squalus fasciatus, Bloch. 

“ txgrinus^ Linn. 

hxigicaudus, 


Squale iigrsj 
Scyllium hepfagonumr 
Laroussette tigree, 
Zebra Shark, 




Lacl^pede: 

Kuppell. 

Shaw. 


Another species the Burmese call 
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HAMSIER<»H]IADCD SHARK. 

A hammer-headed shark is found on our coast which is 
common at Nantucket, the English channel, the China seas 
and Australia. 


Sphyrna Zyg(Bna, 

Linn. 

“ tudeSy 

M idler. 

Squalus ZygcBnUy 

F orshal. 

Zygesna malleus^ 
marteau, 

Kirso. 

tudesy 

Vttlenciii. 

** lewisUi 

Griffith. 


Another species the Burmese call 

OOJOOttJ. g^OoSfl 0 ^od8o§^i 

SAW-FISH. 

A species of saw-fish, with its snout produced into an 
osseous, flat,.sword-shaped plate, armed with spines on the 
sides,’’ frequents our waters. The bony snouts are some¬ 
times seen two feet long, and are by some supposed to be¬ 
long to the sword-fish. 

Pristis semisagittalus^ Shaw ? 

Squalus “ 

cIsOOoSbl ODJ03jb. 0D^OobSi 

rhineodon shark. 

The natives describe to me a species like rhineodon, 
“ with the mouth placed at the tip of tlie snout.” 

Rhweodon. 

RHINOBATUS RAY. 

A fish of the ray tribe with the general appearance of 
Jthinobatus ligoni/er Cantor, but with the snout less con¬ 
tracted, and more thorns on the scapular region, Rhinohatus. 

SCATE. 

There are sevesal species of scate on our coasts, and all 
that I have observed have the tail armed with serrated 
spines. One species common at Monmagon, is 

JBgpolophus sephen, Forskal. 

Raja “ “ 

Trigon “ 

“ foTskalii, Ruppell. 
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TORPEDO. 

The torpedo, or electrical fish, is said to be found on the 
coak, but I have not met with it. 


TORTOISE-FORMED FISHES. 

Of Swainson’s order the Plectognathes, or tortoise-form¬ 
ed fishes, we have representatives, in the sea-porcupines, 
and the fishing frogs. 

FOUR-TOOTHED SEA-PORCUPINE. 

This is an odious looking fish, that has the power of in¬ 
flating its abdomen to an enormous size, which compels it 
to turn on its back. It belongs toLinneeus’ genus tetradon, 
so named from each jaw being divided into two parts so as 
to form four teeth ; and is called sea-porcupine, because 
several of the species are covered with spines. The species 
common off this coast is perfectly smooth on the back, 
which is covered with bright, greenish-yellow spots, but the 
belly is inlaid with numerous small spines, like the thorns 
of a rose-tree. Authors who restrict the sea-porcupines 
to the genus diodon, would call this species square fish. It 
is nearly related to the American toad fish, which is deem¬ 
ed poisonous, but our fish is eaten by the poorer natives. 
The fin rays are, 

D. 10: P. 16: A. 10: C. 7. 

This is probably Tetrodon Jluviatilis, Cuvier, which Mr. 
Blyth has had from Burmah, but I have no description of 
that species. 

Tetradon Auviatilis, (■uvier* 

Dichotomy cteru Bibron. 

c1«^CX>88t odjo|j8j ooiSc8S> 

YELLOW SEA-PORCUPINE. 

Another species is yellow without spots, but of a leaden 
colour on the back. Except the spots on the fins it corres¬ 
ponds precisely with Cantor’s figure. The vernacular 
names are the same as the preceding species. 

Tetrodon naritus, Richardson. 
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SMOOTH SEA-POECUPINE. 

. A smaller species of sea-porcupine, has the abdomen as 
well as the back perfectly smooth ; and is probably the 
species that Mr. Blyth identified with 

Tetrodon cueutia. 

MnnnotretuSf Babron. 

LeiodoUf (probably) Swaiuson. 

Leisomus marmoratus, S^ain. 

cls^ooSrooosi ooj£3jj8n8j. odiScSSSi 

FISHING FROG. 

An ugly little fish resembling a species of lophius, the 
angler, fishing frog, or sea devil, which I have not examiiP- 
cd, frequents our coast. 

Lophius 7 

cltJO^ooSeoa odjodoo'J. g^cosSdSSi pg^ooscgRi 


EEL TRIBE. 

The eels are not numerous in individuals, but nine or ten 
species have been found in the country. 

COMMON EEL. 

The eel most usually seen in bazar, which belongs to the 
genus anguilla, with pectoral fins, is identical with a species 
described by Dr. McClelland, from Aracan, of which “ the 
colour above is dark olive-green or brown, and white 
beneath.’c 

Anguilla hicolar» 

cl«co£o^«i oojoo'j. 0^00 

OTHER COMMON EELS. 

The natives describe another species resembling the 
above, but for which they have no destinctive name. It 
is probably one of three other species that inhabit Ara¬ 
can, two of which. Major Phayre sent Dr. McClelland from 
Sandoway. 

Anguilla aracana, 

** brevifostris. 

** nebulosa. 
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murjcna eel. 

Of the eels belonging to the Linncean genus murssna, 
Dr. McClelland received specimens of one species from 
Sandoway. 

He made a new genus for it which he called Therodontis^ 
but Dr. Cantor makes it a synonyine of Murcena. 

Therodontu reticuhta^ M’Clell. 

Mm'ana^ Linn. 

SERPENT HEARTED EEL. 

There is a peculiar tribe of eels in India which are 
characterized by having the heart far back in the body, 
Uke a serpent, and not near the gills, as in ordinary eels. 
Their general appearance too is more that of a snake than 
an eel, but a large opening for the gills under the throat 
proves at a glance that it is a fish and not a serpent. The 
present species was first described by Buchannan, who said 
it had neither fins nor scales ; and this is the first impres¬ 
sion, but on closer examination it will be found to have 
scales, and narrow fringes may be seen near the tail, repre¬ 
senting the dorsal and anal fins. It corresponds in all im¬ 
portant respects with McClelland’s description of E. atria- 
tuSy but the tail is rather shorter ; there are no black spots 
pn the back, and the under parts are orange-white, inter¬ 
spersed with dark patches or spots, of the same olive-green 
colour as the back. 

Pnenmahranchvs strmtus^ M’(''lell. 

Unibranchapertura cuchia, Buchan, 

cl«5|g. Cp\<£\. ODlOj^ll 

phayreCs serpent-hearted eel. 

This eel Dr. M’Clelland received from Major Phayre in 
Aracan, and deeming it the type of a new genus he named 
it Ophicardia Phayriana. More recently however Dr. 
Cantor has stated that M’Clelland was mistaken, and that 
it is identical with Monopterus javanicus. It has no scales, 
and is thus described by M’Clelland. 

<< The body is not compressed, but is slightly conical 
from the head to near the vent; the tail from thence be¬ 
comes much compressed and very narrow. The tail is 
emarginated with an adipose duplicature of the skin, like 
the blade of an oar. 
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“ The colour above is dusky-bfown, minutely dotted 
with brownish black, the lower parts are of a somewhat 
lighter shade. 

‘‘ The length of the specimen is about 20 inches. 

JHonopterus javanicus, Lacepede. 

“ IcBvis, Richardson. 

“ cinereuSy “ 

XJnihranchapertura Ihsc, Lacep. 

Ophicardia pkayna^ta^ M’Clell. 

“ xanikognathay Richard, 

odlOJJlSi* 

SERPENT-TRUNKfiD EEL. 

Another eel from Aracan M’Clelland placed in his new 
genus ophisternon, but Cantor says his characters are erro- 
neus, and that “ Ophisternon M’Clelland, is identical with 
Symbranthus. Of the species from Aracan, he adds: 
“ Jioth description and figures are too defective to identify 
the species.’’ 

Ophisternon hepaticus, M’Clell. 

CONGER EEL. 

When Dr. M’Clelland was editor of the Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History he declared there were no conger eels 
^ in India, and the species that had been rbferri^d to that 
genus by Buchannan, who accompanied Symes to Ava, 
were, he said, the type of a new genus which he named 
Muranesox^ or Pike-eels. Thus the matter stood till Dr. 
Cantor turned back the shadow on the dial to the point 
where Buchannan left it. ‘‘ Absence of tubular nostrils,^ 
he says, is ‘‘ given as a character distinguishing Murcemsox 
from conger. The character however is incorrect, as in all 
. the supposed species of Mr. M’Clelland the anterior aper¬ 
tures of the nostrils arc provided with a tube. Dr. Cantor 
describes one species found on the coast, which grows more 
than seven feet long. The Burmese name signifies “ the 
fish that comes on board the ship,” as they are occasionally 


washed upon the deck. 

Conger talahon^ Cuvier. 

Murxna “ “ 

Muresnesox lanceolata, M’Clell. 

exodon, “ 


“ serrodentata^ 
exodentatat 

cliooccSoeolcSt 


2K 
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LONG ANAL FIVNED CONGER. 


This species is something shorter and thicker than the 
preceding^ but with the same colouring, and would not be 
distinguished by a native; yet the Karens in the Delta of 
the Irrawaddy have four different names for sea eels. They 
regard them all as species of pelagie snakes, and some say 
their bite id poisonous, though not fatal. 


Conger hagiot 
Murcea “ 

Conger longirostrie^ 
Murcenesox tricuspidata^ 
hamiUoniU 
•• IwgalenstB, 
Congrus trieuspidatus, 
Conger hamOf 


Buoh. Ham. 
<( •» 

Beunett. 

M’Clell. 

it 

it 

Richardson. 

Temminok 


LUMP FISH. 


This small fish which grows to six or eight inches in 
length resembles PUUycara naauta. It is a sucker and ad> 
heres by the apparatus on its breast to rocks. 

Cydopterut. 

0^8S8Si 
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The reptiles of Burmah seem to be more generally dif¬ 
fused than any other section of our fauna. One of tho 
crocodiles that we so often see sunning itself on the banks 
of our turbid streams, is the same species that the Egyptian 
was depicting on the tombs of his ancestors three or four 
t;housand years ago. ‘‘ The quick-eyed lizard, shooting 
through the grass,’’* is the same reptile that is seen at the 
Sandwich Islands; and the Burmese turtle curry differs 
only in the cooking from the famous turtle soup, which 
forms so strong an attraction to the dinners of the Aider- 
men and Lord Mayor of London. 

Still the researches of Major Berdmore, who has given 
special attention to this branch of our fauna, have been re¬ 
warded with numerous species new to science. 

TORTOISE TRIBE. 

I The land tortoises, marsh tortoises, river tortoises, and 
sea tortoises or turtles, have all representatives in the Te- 
nasserim Provinces, Pegu, and Aracan. 

LAND TORTOISES. 

Two species of land tortoise have been- described as 
new species by Mr. Blyth, from specimens furnished hiin 
by Major Phayre, and there is at least one known species 
more in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

RED-HEADED TORTOISE. 

This is a small tortoise of which I sent a specimen to 
America, where it was pronounced to be 
Testudo radiata. 

Vuv t'f * 

PHATRE’s T^TOISB. 

Testudo Phatres, Blyth, is the great Burmese land tor¬ 
toise. “ Carapaz,” says Mr. Blyth, smooth, as in T. rasi- 

* JEuprepis h^eseent. 
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ATA and T. angulata, but much flatter ; oblong, subquad¬ 
rate, its free marginal plates reverted and moderately ser¬ 
rate. Wuchal plate broader than long. Caudal plate double, 
Gular plates longer than broad, moderately notched: Anal 
broader than long, and deeply notched. Beak unemargi- 
nate. Fore-limbs covered with very long and thick imbii- 
cated scales, much as in a Pangolin ; tne claws elongate, 
strong and thick : similar great elongate scales at tne heel j 
and a group of five principal obtuse spines on either side of 
the tail, the medial of them remarkably strong and thick. 
Two or more smaller spines or thick elongate scales above 
the' fail. Colour wholly black, or mingled more or less 
with buff-yellow. In the young, the scales are probably of 
the latter hue, with gradually increasing black centres. 
Limbs deep brown ; some ol the claws yellow in some 
specimens : the head and neck paler brown, strongly tinged 
with yellow. Our largest specimen is 20 inches long in a 
straight line, or inches measured over the curve of the 
carapax, from front of nuchal plate to middle of caudal 
notch: greatest breadth 14^ in. or 20^ in. following the 
curve, from one obtuse lateral angle to the other. Height 
I'l in. head to occiput 4.^ in. Tne shell of this individual 
is wholly black, with merely a few slight indications of the 
ochreous-yellow colouring: all the claws deep browi;!. An¬ 
other, rather smaller, has the appearance of great age, with 
most of the plates of its carapax more or less completely unit¬ 
ed, so that tne form of some cannot be traced. Colour irregu¬ 
larly mingled black and dull bulf-yellow ; the plastron chief¬ 
ly black ; and several of fhe claws arc yellow wholly or in 
part. 

cooocSd'i goooSc8J« 

YELLOW LAND TOIITOISE. 

In Hindustan and Ceylon only one species of land tpr- 
toise is known, Testude ^tellata; but in Burmah beside the 
species described above there is a smaller one which Mr. 
Blyth has named Testudo Elongata, The scales of the 
limbs are ^mall. Colour of hall grown specimen orange- 
yellow, each plate having a large black centre, which most¬ 
ly disappears with age, leaving a few more or less radiating 
black spot^ on those of the carapax, and often a black spot 
on only the large medial plates of the plastron. Head and 
limbs brown, much tinged with yellow. Length of an adult 
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13 in. in a straight line, by 8 in. across, or rather more to¬ 
wards the hinder part of the body. Heights^ in. Head 
to occiput in. 

This may prove to be the same species as the red¬ 
headed tortpise.” 

MARSH TORTOiai^S. 

Five diflerent species of terrapins or marsh tortoises, are 
known to inhabit Pegu and Aracan. Four of them have 
been sent by Capt. Berdmore from Shwaygyen. One is 

a small box terrapin which, Mr. Blyth says, ‘‘ has only 
been satisfactorily known to inhabit Java. It is the Chis- 
TUDO DENTATA, (Gray), C. Diardii of Dumeril and Bibron, 
Emys Hasseltii, Boie, and Cyclemya orbicularis, Bell : 
i-eni^i^kable among the Cistudines for its datteoed form 
and notched hind-margin of sternum. Colour of naked 
parts olive-gray, with longitudinal dull orange streaks on 
the neck, and a broader sincipital streak of the same. « It 
is unusually quick in its movements, for a tortoise ! He has 
also sent the curious lizard-tailed and large-headed terrapin 
(Platystehnon megacephalum. Gray), heretofore only 
known from China; and several living specimens of Emys 
OCELLATA, Dumeril and Bibron; and the very young 
of Emyda PUNCTATA, Gray, {Cryptopus granosus, D. and 
B). Emys OCELLATA would appear to be the commonest 
species in the Burmese rivers ; and its naked parts are olive- 
grey, the crown blackish, with a yellowish-white v-like mark 
over the snout, continued as a supercilium over each eye 
and back upon the neck ; another similar line behind the 
eye, and both are often more or less broken into spots. 
Carapax dusky, nxottled with yeUowish ; a great black spot 
aujrounded with a pale areold upon each discpidal plate ; 
dorsal ridges blackish with pale bprder: and lower-parts 
wholly yellowish-white. Some are brighter-coloured than 
others ; and the ocelli become proportionally smaller as they 
increase in size. The carapax of our largest specimen mea¬ 
sures 9 by 6i in. ; but it probably is not nearly full 
grown. 

cS^c^oSii cStJcaocSi 

On the Aracan coast, adults of E. dhongoka, Gray, ap¬ 
proaching to 2 ft. in length of carapax, would ftppear to be 
very common. 

c3(^^oSt 
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berdmore's terrapin. 

Among Major Berdmore’s collections from Shwaygyen, 
Mr. Blyth found a new species of marsh tortoise, quite 
distinct, he wrote, from the true Emy^s occellata and he 
named it 

Emys Berdmorei‘ 

, SOFT TORTOISES. 

Soft tortoises abound in many of the rivers, and their eggs 
are often, seen in the bazars. Mr. Blyth refers them to two 
species: Tyrse CANOETicik, which when young has four oc- 
cellated spots on the back; “ and ” Chitra inoica much 
flatter with proportionately much smaller head, which spe¬ 
cies attains an enormous size.’^ 

TURTLE. 

Sea tortoises, or turtle, abound on our coasts. Both the 
green turtle, and the logger-head are common. The latter 
is said to swarm in the Bay of Bengal. 

Chelonia virgata ’ Cuvier. 

“ oliv(zcea. 


TORTOISE-SHELL TURTLE. 


The Hawks-bill, or Tortoise shell turtle, has been seht 
from Mergui ; but not a little of the Mergui tortoise shell 
is the shell of the common gteen turtle. 


Chelonia iwhricata, 

La tortue carets 
Scaled, tortime^ 

Teetudo martna americana^ 
Hafvhsbill turtle^ 

Testudo caretta^ 

La luilee, 

Carettd imlricdta, • 

Chelonia multUcutdla^ 
Ckelonee faux carets 
Chehnia carretta, 


Linn. 

Dutertre. 

Grew. 

Seba. 

Brown, Catesby. 

Knorr. 

Daubenton. 

Merrem, apud Gray. 
Kuhl ? 

Lesson. 

Temminok, and Sclilegel. 
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CROCODILE, 

Two speciee of crocodile inhabit our rivers, and sea 
shores, both of which are usually denominated alligators; 
but alligators are peculiar to America, and a glance at the 
scaly ridge on the back of the hind legs of the Tenasserim 
reptiles is sufficient to distinguish them from the alligators, 
which have the hind legs rounded. 

COMMON CROCODILE. 


The common crocodile of the Nile, the leviathan of the 
book of Job, is one of the species common in Tenasserim 
waters, and the other species is very slightly distinguished 
from it. Crocodiles are numerous in all our 'tide-water 
streams. During a two hours’ pull up a small river, I oDce 
counted fourteen sunning themselves on the ihud-banks. 
They often carry off the natives, and a single Rnimal, em¬ 
boldened by his successes, will usurp dominion over a 
particular portion of a river, where he becomes the terror 
of every boat’s crew that passes. The steexsqoian occupies 
the most dangerous position; for the crocodile’s mode of 
attack is to glide up silently to the bow or stern of a boat, 
them turn suddenly, when with one stroke pf his powerful 
tail, close to the top of the boat, he sweeps 4nto the water 
whoever is within its reach, and the stunned victim becomes 
an easy prey. A Karen chief with whom I was acquainted, 
perished in this way two or three years ago, at a point in 
the river Gaing, which had previously been known as the 
desmesne of one of these river monarchs. Persons sleeping 
in their boats moored to the shore, have sometimes awaked 
. in the jaws of these monsters ; and one carried off a Burman 
a few years ago, from the back of a buffalo that he was riding 
across a small stream, under the very shadows of the walls 
of Tavoy. 

Crocodilus vuigarU^ Cuvier. 

palustrUp Lesson. 


SeOJIoStl OD^i 


CRTCHELLE CROCODILE. 

One species ;Of crocodile that I examined had the upper 
jaw surmounted^ by two rug^d ridges, each commencing 
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from the angle of eye.” This, then, is the species that ten- 
nants the Seychelle Island^. 

Crocodilus poroms, SlCihneideti, 

<* hyporcatuSf Cuvier. 

S^olgbS*! f5b0pi 

Mr. BlytR says we have the gaviel, gaviulis gangatitu^. 


GECKO. 

The geckos, or house-lizards, are very numerous in the 
Provinces, and’ embrace three or four different species. 

l^liAT-TOib Gkcicd. 

iThe large gecko, which the Burmese call touktay, and 
the Malkys take, in imitation of the sound it makes, is very 
abundant. It disputes the possession of every cranny with 
the rats, and sometimes devours their young. It has been 
seen making its repast on the small gecko. Tlie natives 
think it noxious, and always avoid the reptile. According to; 
Dr. Cantor, it is the Indian salamander of old writers ; and 
n^w comers usually bottle up a few individuals to send^ 
to their friends as specimens of the rare and unknown pro¬ 
ductions of the East, not aware that it was well described,, 
and figured by the Catholic missionaries in Siam during the 
reign of Louis XlV, 

Platydaetylm gecko^ 

Salamandra indica, 

Oecko cnlonicus^ 

L'acerta cauda tereti mediocr%. 

Lacerta gecko, 

Getko tereis. 

Gecko verticilldtUs^ 

Salamandre ou gecko^ 

Ste/lio gechOf 
Common gecko ^. 

Gecko gutlatus, 

Lacerta guttdt&\ 

Oecko verus, 

Gecko annulatuei> 

Gecko a goutteleAtet, 

Phtii/daHi^i guttatiUl 


Linfie; 

Bontius. 

Seba. 

Linne mus. Adolph. 
Linue. 

£aurcntL 


Knorr. 

Sehneiderv 

t^baw. 

Daudin. apud Gray. 
Hermann*^ 

Merrem. 

Kohl. 

Cuti Amd Odetia. 

cfes=- 
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COMMON G£CKO.' 

small ge^ko sd abundant in ouY hdulses; differs gdn- 
<eHcaIly from the preceding species, in having the ba^ 
joint of four or five of the toes in each foot forming an dval 
disk.” It is identical vrith the gecko seen in the houses 
in Calcutta* 

The spider of the English bible, Proverbs 30: 28y wa# 
Undoubtedly a small gecko represented by this species, and 
ihe word was so rendered in the Syriac version made in ther 
second century, and in the Vulgate Latin hiade in the fourthf 
tentury. Jerome translated: 

** The gecko taketh hold Witt het hands, 

And dweilCth in kihg’s palaces.”* 

Robinson says : The Opinion of the celebrated Bochatf, 
ihaf the newt, a species of small lizard, is meant, seem^ 
in every respect entitled to the preference, [i. e. to that of 
epider.] This reptile answers to the description which thd 
royal pieacher gives of her form* and habits, and is accord¬ 
ing to the testiniony of ancieot and modern writers, foOnd 
to take up its abode in the dwelling houses of the east” 
There is an approximation to the truth in these remarkiT, 
^et‘ they contain several errors* Passing over the fact that 
newts are not propeif lizards, though supposed to bo in the 
days of Bochart, no newts are known to take up their a* 
bodes in dwelliirg houses in the east. It is the gecko that 
takes hold with her flat Angers, and odious as are her looks, 
dwells even in the palaces of kings. 

The word rendered ferret” in our version, is supposed 
to be a different name for this same animal, and on good 
grounds too, for in the Samaritan Pentateuch the Hebrew 
&ord is the same in both passages. 

H^Midactylm cocicei, 

oaebt. 8c^^i S^scoii 

SMALL-THUlllBEiy GECKDw 

A s^cie^ h^t tt^suaffy distinguished from thel preceding', 
ftitfr Pitfall tbiimbs Witbodt nails, is also common htfre ad 
Ueli aa in Bengal. 

Aemidddt'ptiufr&rictiu^ Schlegel. 

** ' latiraHi^ Gray. 

*^*8teIlio manibus nititur, £t moratur in dbdibus 

2L 
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MERGUI GECKO. 

Mr. Blyth had a gecko that Major Bcrdmore sent him 
from Mergui, which he designated gecko verus (triple- 
tailed.) 

eerdmore’s gecko. 

Major Berdniore, among the many rare specimens of our 
fauna that lie collected at Mergui, sent Mr. Blyth a new 
species of gecko, which he named Lciurus BerdmoreL “It 
agrees,” remarks ]\Ir. Blyth, “with Gray’s definition of 
Leiurus, except that there is no appearance of the toes be¬ 
ing webbed at base. Colour grey, ivith 4 longitudinal 
blackish streaks along the back and sides, 3 or 4 interrupted 
cross-bands of the same oti the upper surface of the tail, a 
medial black streak on the nape, and others successively di¬ 
verging on each side of it, and a black streak from before 
the eye continued to the shoulder. Some mottling also on 
the limbs. Ilab.” 

CURIOUS GECKO. 

“ That curious gecko lizard, ” writes Mr. Blyth to Ma¬ 
jor Berdrnore at Shway-gyen, “ with flaps of membrane, is 
Ftychozoon homolocephalus. It is about half grown. We 
only previously possessed a large specimen which a tree 
snake was in the act of swallowing.” Its toes are “ webbed 
to the last compressed joint.” 

Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Creveld, Waglor. 

Larerta homolocephafa^ “ 

Gecko homolocidjjlialus, Tilesius, 


MONITORS. 

The monitor or varans, commonly, but erroneously called 
guanas by Europeans, are represented by several species, 
both terrestrial and aquatic. 

MONITOR CROCODILE. 

More than one hundred miles above tide-waters in the 
valley of the Tenasserim, the streams are inhabited by a 
large saurian, which the natives call a crocodile, of a differ¬ 
ent species from those that are found in tide-waters. The 
Burmese denominate it “ the monitor-crocodile,” and the 
Karens call it by the same name they do the crocodile, but 
it is probably a large species of varanus. 

gcSScojjoSii 
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MONITOR. 

A large water varan or monitor, inhabits the head-waters 
of the Tenasserim river. 1 have seen individuals five or six 
feet long dash into the stream from the river’s bank, and 
lash the waters with their powerful tails in great glee, their 
active movements contrasting strongly with the sluggish mo¬ 
tions of the crocodiles. 

This is probably the large varan that Major Berdmpro 
sent from Mergui, and which proved to be 


Varanus y a! vat or ^ liaiucn. 

Jfydtunaurkis “ Gray. 

Lacerta mexicana^ Seba. 

goSogosi go50i oi. ooji^f 


BENGAL VARAN. 


One of our smallest aquatic varans, or monitors, about 
two feet long, I identified with a species found in the mu¬ 
seum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, which was, if I re¬ 
collect right, the Bengal varan. It is the most abundant 
species in the Provinces, and may be often seen in the inte¬ 
rior along the borders of streams, watching for its prey on 
the overhanging branches of trees. The Karens, who ara 
^ extravagantly fond of their flesh, steal up the trees with a 
noose at the end of a bamboo, and often noose them while 
leaping for the water, or catch them on the boat w hich is 
brought under the tree. The head of this species, the na¬ 
tives say, is venomous, and they discard it altogether ; but 
the flesh of the other parts, which smells most odiously, is 
deemed by the Karens much preferable to fowls. 

Varanus hf^ngaUusis, 

go5# ^goScoooSt Tavoy^ ^Aracan goS^gO 

The Karens at Tavoy say there is a variety with a red 
head. 


goSS^i 


cr^3cg][58i8^i 


TEHSESTBIAL VoRAN. • 

A monitor or varan, of a yellowish colour, the Karenir 
call the yellow varan. The specimens I have seen are a 
little larger than the preceding, and it differs from it in be- 
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ing a terrestrial, and not an aquatic species. This is proba« 
b}y the species that Major ^lerdmorje &ent f/om Mergui,. 
Empagt^sia Agvesfiens^ 
yarq,nus 
Monitor 

Varqtnus. 

gCiSi OO^ScSf 00£Scfll§\i 

BLACK TAB AN. 

According to the description of the natives, there is n 
distinct species of varan in the interior, which the Burmese 
call the black varan, but I have* never s^en it. 

Varanus. 

MAULMAIN VARAN. 

There is a terrestrial varan at Maulmain, which the na¬ 
tives describe as distinct from the prececRn^. 

FamwM3. 

goS(^aB |jOJ. 

ARRACAN VARAN. 

A large species of varan from Arracan^ Mrr fflyth said 
was 

Varanus Mcintalus. 
gpSagosi 


IGUANA TRIBE. 

Of the family of the guanas, the principal memli^rs i» 
the Provinces arc called, by Europeans, chamelions. 

BLOOD-SUCKER. 

This is the tree-lizard with a gular pouch, that possesses 
the power in a slight degree of changing its colours, and 
has been regarded as chamelion. These lizards, of which 
there are several species, appear in very different costumes 
at different seasons, w^hich has probably assisted them not 
a little to the name. Many of them are seen at the' begin- 
ing of fhe rains of a beautiful azure of various degrees of in¬ 
tensity, according to the excitement of the reptile ; but at 
the commencement of the dry season they are of an uniform 
The one I sent Mr. Blyth was calotcs vkrsx- 
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COLOR, Daudin^ The most common and generally diffused 
species^ inhabiting all India and Ceylon, from the base of 
the Himalaya southward, and (according to Mr. Gray) also 
China and Afghanistan. It is the only species we have in 
Lower Bengal, where it is excessively abundant, particu¬ 
larly in gardens. Sir A. Barnes sent a specimen froa> 
Sindh ; and we have also one from Rangoon^ In the last^ 
however, the scales are somewhat smaller than in Indian 
specimens, and the two detached spiiics on the tympanic 
ridge arc remarkably minute ; but there is no other differ¬ 
ence. Ceylon specimens, an the other hand, appear com¬ 
monly to attain a greater size, with somewhat larger scales, 
the nuchal and dorsal crests and also the gular fa non being 
rather more dev^eloped (and tlicy are then the supposed C. 
Kouxi apud nos of J. A. S. XXl, 354) ; but smaller and 
younger specimens from Ceylon arc quite uridistinguishable 
frono Bengal examples ; and it may even be that the latter 
sometimes attain the size and general developnoent of the 
Ceylon reptile. In S. India, again, the changes of colour¬ 
ing (as described by Mr. Jerdon) differ from those of C. 
VERSICOLOR of Bengal, and are perhaps the same as in the 
Ceylon animal. Here the colours are changeable, but no 
yellow is ever seen ; and in the months of May and June, 
the males chiefly arc often observed with the head and an¬ 
terior third of the body, inclusive also of the fore-limbs, 
tolerably bright red, a large black patch before the shoulder 
and all the rest plain grcenish-t)rown. They are often alto¬ 
gether of the latter hue without markings ; or the markings 
come out more or less strongly. The reptile is then comr 
monly brown, lighter or darker, with a series of transverse 
dusky bands, broken on cither side by a longitudinal whitish 
band which is evanescent, appearing and disappearing and 
sometimes sliewing very conspicuously, A dusky streak 
through the eye, and three others radiating below and twa 
above it. Throe or four oblique streaks on each side of the 
throat; and others on the limbs. Females are smaller and 
darker, generally of the hue of the ground on wliich they Her 

BLUE BLOOD-SUCKER- 

Three other species of blood-sucker found in Bormah, 
(7, emma, C. rouxi and C. mystaccous, “ arc distinguished 
by a pit or fold before the shoulder, vvhicl) is Imcd 
9<?ales.’' 
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Mr. Blyth describes C. Rouxi thus: 

Pit before the shoulder more developed than in C. mys- 
TACEUs, and partially black. Hind-toe reaching to the eye. 
A row of 3 or 4 raised spines above the tympanum ; and nuch¬ 
al crest moderate and gradually diminishing to the tail. 
The latter is tumid at base, and soon attenuates rather sud¬ 
denly, the tumid portion exhibiting a median ridge of very 
broad keeled scales. Caudal scales towards the base of 
tail much larger than those of the body. Throat scales very 
broad and flat, with a median row of narrow compressed 
scales imparting the appearance of a small fanon or dewlap. 
A half-grown specimen (in spirit) is blue, with the tail red¬ 
dish-brown to near its base, and marked with an irregular 
double series of ocelli which are white, having a black bor¬ 
der. A few similar ocelli are seen bordering the low spinal 
crest. There is a black mark between the eye and the ear, 
and another below the eye; and a tinge of ruddy on the 
throat, about the tympanum, and on the occipital and tym¬ 
panic spines. Adults (in spirit) have the body and limbs 
blue, the tumid base of tail green, and the rest of the tail 
dull red-brown, with ocelli less bright than in the young. 
Borders of lips black, continued as a broad black band 
(more or less variegated with ruddy white) to the shoulderpit. 
Throat whitish tinged with ruddy and strongly contrasting, as 
also a white band from the tympanum continued over and 
passing the shoulder pit. In some, the shoulder-pit is also 
posteriorly margined with a white mark; and raising the 
fore-leg, two or three additional white stripes are seen, ob¬ 
lique and successively more inclining to the horizontal. The 
limbs are also banded with white; but these markings are often 
indistinct or obsolete. Tumid base of tail bright orange 
underneath in some specimens. 

Caloies rouxi, 

<^o5coSi 

GREEN BLOOD-SUCKER. 

The green blood-sucker C. mystaceus is described by 
Mr. Blyth with “nuchal and dorsal crest diminishing gradu¬ 
ally to base of tail; two separate groups of 3 or 4 spines 
each above each ear; lateral scales not much larger than 
the abdominal; a very distinct well marked fanon in 
adults; tail § of the total length ; longest hind-toe reaching 
to the ear; colour remarkable, green, with 4 or 5 large red 
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blotches on each side; the tip of upper lip, border of under 
lip, and nape, appear to have been blue in adults; and the 
border of the lower lip yellow, continued as a broad stripe 
to the shoulder; no radiating mark on the eye*lids/’ 


(^oSooSi 


gjc£<i. 



ARMED BLOOD-SUCKER. 

This is a dark green species, ‘-orbital edge slightly an* 
gular, with a long spine at its posterior extremity, on each 
side of tlie nape of the neck, immediately above the ear, 
another long spine, surrounded v/ith five or six shorter ones; 
on the neck a crest of eight to twelve long spines, surround¬ 
ed with numerous smaller ones at the base; at a short in¬ 
terval the dorsal crest, the anterior five to six spines of 
which are very long, the rest rapidly decreasing towards 
the tail.’’ 

Acaniliosaura armata, 

Lopayrus “ Gray. 

Agama “ 

Calotes tropidogaster. Cuvier. 


YELLOW SPOTTED BLOOD-SUCKER. 

This is a species figured and described by Dr. Cantor 
• from Rangoon. It may be one of the species noted by Mr. 
Blyth under another name. 

Dilophyrus grandis, 

PLYING LIZARD. 

Two species of flying lizard inhabit the country, but they 
are rarely seen, and very imperfect fliers. I never saw them 
attempt to fly upwards. 

Draco maculatm, 

ihieatus^ Aracan. 


SAND LIZARD. 

On sandy plains, and other arid situations a sand-lizard 
may be often seen, which, on being approached takes re¬ 
fuge in its burrow in the earth. Their cavities are not 
deep, and the Karens, who regard them as a delicacy, fre¬ 
quently dislodge them. 

It is a beautiful reptile, the body about six inches long, 
and the tail twice that length, remarkable for its powers of 
flight. It is of a grey colour^ with shades of blue and green. 
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It hasr d longitudinal band On each side from the head to th0 
laiit^of a greenish colour, sometimes inclining to blue. A 
row of black spots with a greenish centre down the uppef 
parts and a few similar ones each side the marks of thd 
back, between that and the lines on the sides. The tail has 
four rows of similar points, and the sides of the body and 
legs are marked in a like manner, but the dots are larger. 
There are two long sharp teeth at the front of each jaw. 
It has five claws on each foot,] and one on each hind foot 
is double the length of the others. 

Leiolepsis RcevesiL 


SCINK. 


This smooth, snake-like reptile is sorrietirdes Called thd 
grass-lizard, as it may be seen darting about in the grass. 
It frequently enters out-houses, but is rarely seen in the 
interior of dwellings. There is considerable variety of col¬ 
ouring in different individuals, from which the Karens dis¬ 
tinguish three species. Mr. Blyth recognises four. 


Evprepis rufescens^ 
Lneerla marUima maxima^ 
Lac^ia mfrscens^ 

Scinnis rvfescem^ 

Scinciis multifaiirlafus^ 
J\laboui/a multifasciata, 
JUitprepis muitifaciatus^ 
Tillqua rufescens^ 

Eumeces rufescens, 
Tiliqun carindta^ 

Tillqua ajfinis^ 

Euprejm seb(B, 


Shaw. 

Seha. 

t^haw. 

Merrern. 

Kuhl. 

Fitzinget; 

W agler. 

Gray. 

W iegmanri. 

Gray. 

Dumeril ct BibroA. 


OsStC^Ol (osSoDOSOl 
osScScSi 


Tavoy^ 


ibERDMOltE’s ASPBIS. 


Thid^^ is' 4 !ri ftniMal of the Scink tribe, discovered by 
Major Betdiitore, which! Mr. Blyth has named aftev the dis¬ 
coverer, Aspria Berdtnorei. Colour dusfcy-brown or blaciti-! 
ish, the throat and belly ruddy-white, with some cross-bands 
ejf the same upon the neck and body,' broader and mkve 
diistiactf on the former, and white specks on the lips, ohin^ 
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and on the under and lateral surface of tlic tail. Eight distinct 
rows of keeled scales along the back. Length of specimen 
4g in., of which the tail is in., and head in.; fore¬ 
limbs 1^6 in.; hind-limbs in. 

The other scinks Mr. Blyth says, arc 
Tiliqua jmnetata, 

“ HardwicklL 
*** macularia, 

LIMBLESS LIZARD. 

Mr. Blyth describes a remarkable limbless lizard procured 
from Rangoon as a new genus and species. 

Ophisep, nobis, n. g. Form anguine, of nearly uniform^ 
bulk throughout, tapering suddenly at the extremity of the 
tail; no exterior trace of limbs ; and the vent placed in the 
middle of the entire length; the body above, and tail above 
and below, covered with parallel ranges of quadrilateral 
keeled scales, the throat and belly with hexagonal smooth 
scales, and the tapering extremity of the tail with imbricat¬ 
ed and rounded scales. A groove on each side from should¬ 
er to vent. Tongue obtusely forked; no palatal teeth; 
but a single row of small maxillary teeth : the triangular 
incision of the palate large. Eyes rather small, lacertine ; 
the lids scaly. Tympanum small. Nostrils small, lateral. 
Head conical, somewhat compressed in frt)nt; the cleft of 
the mouth extending to beyond the eye. Rostral plate 
small, broad, triangular ; it and the nasals and anterior labi¬ 
als surmounted by numerous small plates and larger repre¬ 
sentatives respectively of a posterior nasal and united fronti- 
nasals. Frontal shield large, heptagonal with posterior 
base ; and the parietal inequilaterally pentangular, with an¬ 
terior base. Fronti-parietals quadrangular. The streaks 
of the chin arc sub-(iuadrangiilar and placed obliquely. 
Along the median ridge of the back the parallel ranges of 
scales alternate, but not upon the tail. 

O. TESSELLATus, nobis, u, s. Length of specimen 12.^ in., 
of which the tail measures in. Colour pale dingy buff- 
yellow, paler below, with numerous plumbeous spots 
on the anterior half of the body above, composed of scales 
of that colour, some detached, others placed contiguously 
lo form transverse bands more or less imperfect; all the 
■scales being highly lustrous. There are 14 parallel ranges 
of them above, from lateral groove to groove, and 8 such 
ranges below. 

2M 
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POISONOUS SERPENTS. 

Venomous serpents are quite numerous, both terrestriaF 
and aquatic ; yet during a twenty-five years’ residence, only 
a single fatal case froiu the bite of a terrestrial serpent has 
come to my knowledjge. 

FmE SERPENT. 

The claps is perhaps the ‘‘ fire serpent” of the Karens, 
so called fronr the burning produced by its bite, which they 
say is poisonous, but not fatal. It k the smallest poisonous- 
serpent in the Provinces. According to the Burmese it lias- 
^a more wonderful power of reproducing itself than the 
hydra of antiquity. They say if one be killed, two or three 
others immediately arise in its place, and a Biirman, 
who I believe, intended to speak the truth, assured me thaTt 
he once killed one, and immediately he saw two others close 
by the dead one without being able to‘ conjecture whence 
they came* Its Burman name signifies the father of 
many.” I have repeatedly had small innocuous serpents 
brought me for this fire-snake; but when I showed the 
natives that there were no poisonous fangs, and that no* 
others appeared at the funeral of my specimens, tliey coolly 
replied that they were mistaken ; they had not brought 
me the true reptile. • 

There would seem to be two species. One that Major 
Berdmorc sent from Shwaygyen was Elaps personata, and 
of the other Mr. Blyth wrote : ‘‘ The little venomous snake 
with black markings about the tail is Elaps intestinalis 
(vel melanura) which 1 never saw before excepting from, 
the Malay countries/’ 

Klaps melanurus, Shaw. 

Coluber “ 

Vipera trimaculata DUudin. 

Elaps trimacuiatus, Merrem. 

cgcx)08^05o« oooSc^oScoooSii 

YEI^LOW-BANDEO BUNGAKUS. 

The bright belted bungarus, a poisonous serpent, with al¬ 
ternate black and yellow bands, is a splendid reptile, often 
seen in the vicinity of Maulrnain. It grows six or eight feet 
long, and five or six inches in circumference. Its bite is 
asually deemed fatal, but 1 knew a Karen woman to be bit- 
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Schnoidcr. 

Shaw. 

Schneider. 
Daudin, Schlegel. 


ten by one in the foot, and she recovered, though after 
tnuch suffering. The tail terminates in a hard bony point, 
ivhich the Karens think is a sting. 

HungarnsfaciatiiSi 

Boa 

Vseudohoa 

Bumgarii^ annularis^ 

A^idocloniati 

c^<coo5a^os« c^iogoSi e^cSicS c8o8^^S. 

WIWTE-BANDED BUNOARUS. 

A specimen of another species with wlute bifurcated 
bands was killed in Matdmain after making a gallant de-* 
fence. All the species of this genus are furious snakes 
when their anger is aroused, and at certain seasons the na¬ 
tives say pursue their antagonists a long distance. 

“ This snake may be distinguished from one or two harm¬ 
less ones that resemble it in colour by the scales under the 
fail being in one row, not double.” 

IWngarus mndidu^, Linnc. 

“ cmrnleiis^ Daudin. 

semifasciatus^ Kuhl, Schlegel, 

Aspidoclanio7i setnifasciatum, Wagler. 

Boa Imeata^ Shaw. 

Pseudo-hoa cmrutea, Schneider. 

Cfoiuber candidus^ Linne. 




opjcry^. 


c2^c8. 


RED-HEADED BUNOARUS. 

A rare species of Bungarus with a red head and red tail 
4S seen occasionally. The natives call it by tlie same name 
that they do the red-naped tropinonotus, but it may be 
distinguished by the trunk being black with steel-blue re¬ 
flections,” while the body of the innocuous serj)cnt is brick 
■colour. The scales on the back too arci hexagonal instead 
•of ‘‘ lanceolate ovate.” The systematic name is bungarus 
Jlaviceps,^^ tire yellow headed bungarus, the species being 
originally described, probably from a specimen in sj)irits 
which had changed the red to yellow. 

DUSKY HAMADRYAD. 

The natives describe a venomous serpent that grows ten or 
twdve feet long, with a short, blunt head, a dilatable neck, 
thick trunk, and short tail. It is of a darker colour than 

2 M* 
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the common cobra, nearly black. I have never seen h, but 
the description given me accords so well with the generic 
characters of hamadryas,” that it must be a species of that 
genus. The hamadryas,” says Dr. Cantor, ‘‘is very fierce, 
and is always ready not only to attack, but to pursue, when 
opposed this, too, is a conspicuous trait in our Tenasseriin 
serpent. 

An intelligent Burman told me that a friend of his one 
day stumbled upon a nest of these serpents, and immediate- 
• ly retreated, but the old female gave chase. The man fled 
with all speed over hill and dale, dingle and glade, and ter¬ 
ror seemed to add wings to his flight, till reaching a small 
^river he plunged in, hoping he had then escaped his fiery 
enemy, but lo! on reaching the opposite bank, up reared 
the furious hamadryad, its dilated eyes glistening with rage, 
ready to bury its fangs in his trembling body. In utter 
despair he bethought himself of his turban, and in a moment 
dashed it upon the serpent, which darted upon it like light¬ 
ning, and for some moments wreaked its vengeance in furi¬ 
ous bites; after which it returned quietly to its former 
haunts. 

Hamadryas, 

c^s(^o5i 

BELTED HAMADRYAD. i 

In both Toungoo and Pegu is a species of hamadryad with 
black and whitish transverse bands. It is often seen twelve 
feet long, by a foot in circumference, and one of my infor¬ 
mants tells me he has seen them nearly three fathoms long, 
and proportionately largo. The Burmese and Karens have 
well established names for the species ; and it must be, I 


think. Cantor’s 

Hamadryas ophiophagus, Cantor. 

Naja elaps, Schlegel. 

“ hungarus, “ 

“ vittata, Elliot. 


C^SOOC^SSB C^^OOCgSsgoSl 

TENASSERIM COBRA. 

The Tenasserim cobra differs from the described species 
in the marking of the hood. In the common Indian species 
(TV. tripudans) the hood is figured with “ a double reversed 
horse-shoe line of black or brown, with the two ends dilated 
so as to inclose an oval space, in the centre of which is a 
ring or spot of black.” 
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In the Tenasserim species there is only a single oval 
white ring, edged with black, in the centre of which is a 
ring or spot of olive-green, the general colour of the snake, 
but black on the margin. In other respects it does not dif¬ 
fer from N. tripudans. 

Cantor has described a species which he calls N. larvata 
—“ Brownish, with numerous faint transverse stripes ; the 
hood marked with a white ring, not unlike the form of a 
mask, behind which there are from three to five white 
rings ;—the anterior part of the lower surface with alternate 
white and bluish-black rings.” This cannot be our species, 
for it has none of the additional white rings behind the hood. 

The incantation of serpents has usually been attributed 
to the power of music, and a late writer remarks that “ it 
is so strange that many have denied the fact, while others 
have asserted it to be a deception.” “ Our own conviction,” 
he adds, << is, that serpents are extremely sensitive of im¬ 
pressions from musical notes, or modulations, under the in¬ 
fluence of which they wreathe their bodies from feelings of 
pleasure, while to these graceful contortions and undulating 
movements, the charmer, who plays on a pipe or some sim¬ 
ple instrument, adapts the time.” 

This is the common theory,—that serpents are rendered 
docile by music. It must, however, be abandoned ; for 
with many others, I have seen the cobra dance in imitation 
of its Burmese master, while he sat upon his haunches be¬ 
fore it, making the motions with his body and hands that 
he wished the snake to imitate, and which it did perfectly, 
without any music whatever, or any other sound except an 
occasional authoritative hay! Again, a pair of cobras kept 
perfect time with their master, while no sounds were utter¬ 
ed, and allowed him to handle them as he wished. At his 
command they danced, and at his command they lay grace¬ 
fully down as if asleep. 

The Burmese usually put a wild one, which they secure 
when half or two thirds grown, with a practised tame one. 
These will dance and wreathe themselves at their master’s 
pleasure. Sometimes darting at him, but at that moment 
he straightens himself up, with his eyes fastened upon the 
snake’s eyes, and in a gruff voice commands them to per¬ 
form. Following his motions, they stand almost upright, 
with their hoods dilated and their colours all in play as they 
dance, now swift—now slow—now approaching—now re- 
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ceding;—and I have seen the younger in his receding mo¬ 
ments give uiie(|uivocal tokens of desiring to make his exit; 
but on hearing his master’s call he turned again, though 
evidently with more reluctance than the old actress, Tlie 
power of cflccting all this is certainly attributable neither 
to magic nor music. It must, I think, be ascribed to fear, 
and to a VQ;*y simple principle—the power of imitation ; a 
power possessed by different animals in different degrees. 
Serpents are by no moans the least docile of tlie animal 
kingdom; nor are cobras the most intractable of serpents. 

Mr. Blyth had a specimen from Mergui without a trace 
of sjxjctacle marking on the body.” 

Naja lutescens, Laurenti. 

Coluber naja^ Liune. 

c§ccoooSi <^Sb8» 

VIPER. 

The natives describe a serpent whose poison they say is 
much more deadly than that of the cobra. It is very short 
and thick, and without a hood, say some, but otliers state 
that it can dilate its neck, though not to the extent that the 
cobra can. The dcscrijition accords best with a species of 
viper, but I have never seen it. It is thought to be rare in 
these Provinces, though abundant in Burmah ; and not un¬ 
common in the neighbourhood of Martaban. 

GREEN VIPER. 

This poisonous serpent may be readily distinguished from 
all the innocuous ones of a similar colour by the head being 
covered with scales and not with plates. The Karens des¬ 
cribe two species, one with a red tail, and the other 
with a red line down each side, but Dr. Cantor re¬ 
gards them as varieties of the same species. They may 
be often seen in trees, and their colouring so much re¬ 
sembles the foliage that I have had my hand drawn 
back by a native when about to lay it on one that I was 
looking for among the branches, but with no intention of 
touching the reptile. They appear to bite more frequently 
than any other venomous terrestrial serpents in the Pro¬ 
vinces, but although the limb that is bitten always swells 
up to a monstrous size, and much pain ensues, yet I never 
heard of a case proving fatal. The natives have a saying 
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to tfic cflbct that the part of the IhnI) below the bite is des¬ 
troyed, but this 1 very well know to be an error. After 
recovery, the limb, in the cases that have come to my know¬ 
ledge, remained uninjured. 

It is a poj)ular idea that snakes have a fascinating power, 
but T have certainly seen this serpent fascinated by a light. 
It wound itself round a post and then extended its head 
towards a candle at which it gazed steadily for some ten 
minutes, and when considerable noise was made, it attempt¬ 
ed no movement, but allowed the end of a bamboo, the 
only way by which it could be approached, to be thrust 
down upon it in front without making the slightest effort 
to escape. 


Trifjonocephalus gramineus^ 
“ viridlSy 

“ erothriiruSj 

Coluhar gramineus 
Viptra viridis^ 

Tr'imeresurus viridis, 
Cophias viridis^ 

BothropSy 


Shaw. 

Schlegel. 

Cantor, (young.) 
Show. 

Daiulin. 

Lacepede. 

^lerrcn. 

Wagler. 


C^^CO^ODll-<^’i?^CCn8l5« 


VENOMOUS WATER SNAKE. 

Poisonous water snakes abound in our estuaries and rivers^ 
as far as tide-water ascends. Their^ bite has proved fatal 
in every case that has come under my observation, and that 
loo in a very short period after the wound was inflicted. 
The Burmese, however, tell me that persons do sometimes 
recover, and that bites in the rains usually prgve more fatal 
than in the dry season. They are exceedingly numerous. 
At the fishing stakes, near the mouths of rivers, where I 
have watched the fishermen at their labours, scarcely a 
draught of fish was drawn up without one or two of these 
serpents being among them. Mr. Blyth discriminates five 
species, but the Burmese call all gyat. One with a cylin¬ 
drical body, the natives say never bites without producing 
death. 

Jlydrus, vol Hydrophis, 
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FLAT HYDRUS. 

Another pelagic S(3rp(int, the Burmese say, has a ^at 
body, and its bite though poisonous, may be cured by me¬ 
dicine. 

Latimuda scutata. 
ogoSojjOii 

SLENDER SEA SNAKE. 

In the delta of the Irrawaddy, a water snake departs and 
returns with the tide tliat is about two yards long, but not 
tliicker than the thumb ; and the anterior part of the body 
is much smaller than the posterior. It is said to coil itself 
around every object w*^i which it comes in contact. 

Uydnis (jradius'^ Shaw. 

qSoscBji 


INNOCUOUS SERPENTS. ^ 

Innocuous serpents are very numerous, from the dimin¬ 
utive blind worm that hides itself in its burrow, to the 
gigantic python that displays its coat of many colours in 
the tree tops, ready ^ durt upon any animal that seeksi the 
sliade. 


BLIND WORM. 

The blind worm, or slow worm, belonging to the class 
of burrowing serpents, is '‘not uncommon, but I have seen 
it dug out of its hore in the ^ earth as often as I have met 
with it on the surface. The popular idea of its being ex¬ 
ceedingly poisonous, so common in England, is still more 
prevalarit h^e, and the natives are much afraid of it. 
When they dre shown its mouth, and its inability to do in¬ 
jury demonstrated, they turn to the pointed excresence on 
the tail, and express their confident belief that it has a 
sting there like the scorpion. 

Mr. Blyth 4iad a specimen which he characterised as 
At gyraphis bicolor (^Typhlops nigro-albus.) 

Dr. Cantor, who appears to have had a specimen from 
the Tenasserim Provinces, identifies it with Typhlop^ bra- 
minuSy and gives the synonyms which will be found below ; 
but our reptile differs from any description or figure that I 
have seen. The upper jaw projects, in a specimen before 
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me, the tenth of an inch beyond the lower, so that the mouth 
op^s quite below the head. The eyes are beneath the 
Rkin, through which they are seen, and the scales have 
.i^cit a dark spot on them, so that the general appearance 
of lead coloured spots on a dull-white ground. La- 
^^ede’s figure of Le Lombric represents it the nearest of 
' atiy figure I have seen, but there is a horny excrescence at 
the extremity of the tail, with a conspicuous sharp thorn, 
not seen in the figure. Dr. Cantor says that of a great 
number which he examined, the largest was not eight 
inches long; but a specimen before me measures more than 
twelve inches in length, and the body an inch and a quarter 
in circumference. 


Typhlops braminuSf 

Daudin. 

‘ y L'Orvet lombric^ 

Lacepede 

AnguiSf 

Kussell. 

" Punctulated slow-worm^ 

Shaw. 

Kryx braminus^ 

Daiidin. 

‘'V;": Typhlops rondoo taloolooy 

Cuvier. 

Kf' Tortrix russeliiy 

Merrera. 

Typhlops “ 

Schlegel. 

Argyrophis braminm. 

Gray. 


cj[a)ioocou c^^c8^oo^9fc» odISc^oc^ggooSi 

PYTHON. 

A large python, usually called a boa, is not uncommon. 
I have seen the head of one that was killed by a drove of 
hogs whose whole length measured eighteen feet, and the 
natives say they grow much larger.’ The Karens have an 
apothegm that the largest python can swallow a full grown 
buck-rusa or sambur deer, horns and all, without incoveni- 
eiice. They are often seen coiled up among the branches 
of trees, on the banks of streams in the interioj| where they 
are frequently noosed by Karens, who regard mem as valu¬ 
able food. I have seen a Karen seize one nine feet long by 
the tail in the water, and with the aid of his associates suc¬ 
ceed in capturing him. 

According to a Karen legend, all the poisonous serpents 
derive their virulence from the python, which, though in¬ 
nocuous now, was originally the only one that was veno- 
inousit^ In those days he was perfectly white, but having 
seduced away a man’s wife, aunt Eu, [EveJ he made her, 
while she was in his den, weave figures on his skin in the 
forms which are now seen. At that time, if he bit the foot- 
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step of a man in the road, such was the virulence of his poi¬ 
son that the man died, how far soever that man might have 
passed from the bitten track. The python had not, however,, 
an oceular demonstration of the fact, so lie said to the crow: 
“Crow, go and see whether people die or not when I bite th^ 
foot-track.” The crow went to the neighbourhood of a Karen 
cabin, and found the people, as is their custom at funerala, 
laughing, singing, dancing, jumping and beating drums-. 
He therefore returned to the python and told him, that so 
far from his efforts producing death, on the contrary they 
produced joy. The python was so angry when he heard 
this, that he ascended a tree, and spit up all his venom; bat 
other creeping things came and swallowed it, and people die 
of their malignancy to this day. 

The python made them promise, however, not to bite 
without provocation. The cobra said : “ If there be trans^ 
gression so as to dazzle my eyes, to make my tears fall 
seven times in one day, I will bite.” So said the tiger,* 
and others, and they were allowed to retain their poison. 
But the water-snake and frog said they would bite with or 
without cause, as they liked, so the python drove them in¬ 
to the water, where their poison melted away, and their bite 
became harmless. The tree, however, from which the py¬ 
thon spit up his venom, became deadly, and its juice is used 
to this day for the purpose of poisoning arrows. 

The gall bladder of the python is much sought after by 
natives for its medicinal virtues, which are in great repute. 
The natives say there are two or three species, but all that 
1 have examined beloi|g to one. . 


Python reiiculatuSj 
Lajaune et bltuCy 
U oularsawa, 

&oa i^iculata^ 

“ rhombeatay 
“ constrictor y 
“ phrygia, 

Python ametkyatlnuSy 

des isles de la Sonde. 

“ sc)ineideriiy 
Coluber javanensisy 
Python javanicuSy 


Schneider. 

Lacepede. 
bonnaterre. 

Schneider, apud Daudin. 
“ ( 1 ) 

Var. e Latreille. 

Shaw. 

Daudin. 

M<;rrem. 

Fleming. 

Kuhl. 

03c8xi 


* The Kurene euppoae the bite of a tiger to be as virulent as a ser" 

p«at’« ^t«- 
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INNOCUOUS ESTUART-SERPENT. 

The Burmese describe a harmless snake, strongly resem¬ 
bling the venomous hydrus, and like that inhabiting the 
<istuaries and tide-water streams. 1 have never seen it, but 
a Burman who had been bitten by one, said its bite was 
like the bite of a dog. He described it as about six feet 
long when full grown, and with a variegated skin. 

Acrochoi'dus javanicus. 
oijcootcoDooStt 

CALAMaRIA. 

This is a small innocuous serpent of the size and general 
appearance of the diminutive but poisonous elaps. Mr. 
Blyth describes a new species from Rangoon under the 
name of Calamaria obscuro-striata. 

Irredescent brown-black, the under-parts particularly lus¬ 
trous ; obscurely streaked throughout with a pale band occu¬ 
pying the adjoining portions of the fourth and fifth rows of 
scales on each side, a narrow pale line also along the middle 
of each of the first three rows, and three similar narrow pale 
lines along the back, all alternating with dusky lines. Thir¬ 
teen rows of scales. Scutae 153-163; scutellee 40 pairs. 
Length of the larger of two specimens 11| in., of which 
tail 2 in. 


PURPLE XENODON. 

The genus xenodon is characterized Head scarcely dis¬ 
tinct, muzzle obtuse, trunk short robust, tail rather short, 
slow tapering; the last upper maxillary tooth longest.’' 

The varieties of colouring of this snake” —xenodon pur- 
pur ASCENS —says Mr. Blyth, “ are extraordinary.” The 
Burmese variety ‘‘ has the upper parts more or less dark, 
and variously freckled, often with imperfect semi-annuli 
placed near together, and alternately distinct and compara¬ 
tively obscure : the under parts commonly spotless ; and 
sometimes the collar quite black.” 

CARPET SNAKE. 

A small harmless snake is common at Maulmain, with 
the head depressed, not very distinct, and lighter or darker 
chestnut, with numerous white transversal bands on the 
sides forming a network composed of brown scales edged 

2 N* 
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with white.’’ It is of the genus lycodon, but the natives 
to whom I have shown specimens are not united in the 
name appropriated to it, either in Burman, or Karen. 


Lycodon aulicus, Linne. 

capucinus, Boie. 

“ hebCj Scblegel. 

“ ^ atropuvpureus^ ('antor. 

Coluber striatus, Shaw ? 


cS^ogoSegu 

XENOPELTIS. 

Two other harmless snakes sent by Major Berdmore from 
Shwaygyen belong to the genus Xenopeltis. One, “ a 
shining black” species, is the young of X. unicolor the 
the other ‘‘ with irredescent scales” is ‘‘ JH. concolor.^^ 

STRIPED RAT SNAKE. 

A species of coluber green-yellow on the back, with a 
broad black longitudinal band, interrupted at intervals, 
and a narrower one on each side, is often found where 
rats resort, on which it preys, and hence it is called a rat 
snake. One that dropt from the roof of my house into the 
dining-room, on being attacked by a cat, defended itself 
furiously, and came off victorious. I have seen them in 
the act of swallowing rats twice the circumference of their * 
own bodies. 

Coluber radiatus, Schlegel. 

“ quadrifaciatus^ Cantor. 

cooo08cg8« cx.8?g§ii 

« 8 c 8 ii 

BROWN-GREEN RAT SNAKE. 

Another snake, with the habits of the preceding, but 
destitute of its stripes, and brown-green on the back, is 
common throughout the Provinces. 

Under certain circumstances the Burmans say the bite 
of this serpent is fatal. These are five : gnan-soung, loo- 
soungy young-soung, lan-soung, ne-soung,^ Snake ob- 

*C^lCe9SsiC2^0oSsiG6pS6eo89vCo£se0o88lG^GGoS8ld^c1l 

Jl i^^8GO9OOoSao0S i 
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lique, man oblique, turban oblique, road oblique, and sun 
oblique.” That is, if the snake approaches a man with its 
head askance, as this snake is always said to do, and the 
man look at it askance, and if his turban be put askance, 
and he be moving on the road askance, and the sun be 
askance descending in the heavens ; when these five circum¬ 
stances meet, if the snake bite, w'uch by the way is always 
very improbable, death will corUiinly ensue ! 

Coluber korros, Shaw. 

c^si;>eoS«i cdSsc^) 

BROWN RAT SNAKE. 

Another species of coluber with a row of hexagonal scales 
on the back, has been found in both Malacca and .4racan, 
and is therefore found probably in the intervening countries. 

Length 4 ft., of which tail 15.J in.; the latter remarka¬ 
bly slender. Colour brown, paler below; the anterior 
fourth of the body marked with transverse dusky bands, 
which become gradually more obscure till they disappear. 
Seventeen rows of slightly imbricated scales, tlie median 
row hexagonal. Vertical plate large, pentagonal, broad to 
the front. Two pr®-orbitals, the lower small and bordered 
by the third and fourth labials ; the fourth labial borderiii"- 
the eye, which is of moderate size ; two post-orbitals, and 
a third or infra-orbital bordering on the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth labials : nasals large, elongate, the nostril oi)ening in 
the middle, near the outer border of the anterior frontal; 
a single small subtriangular frajiial. Scutae 195; scutcl- 
Ise 144 pairs. 


r:bbon snake. 

This tree snake, is grass-green all over from the head to 
the tail, excepting the under lips and throat, which are wlii- 
tish, and a white line on each side which divides the upper 
from the under parts, or the scales from the scuta and 
scutella. The skin under the scales is black, alternating^ 
with light blue, and these colours play between the scales 
when the snake is struck. The head is long and attenuated 
and the upper jaw, which is longer than the lower is 
slightly recurved with a small snout of a curved plate. 
There are fifteen rows of imbricated rhomboidal scales oii 
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the body, the rhomboidal form of the scales appearing most 
distinct on the tail. 


Coluber nasutus^ 

Shaw. 

Dryims “ 

Bell. 

“ per sinus. 

Reiiiwardt. 

Dryoplm “ 

<< 

Tv a govs, “ 

Wagler. 

Passerita, “ 

Grey. 

Dryiphis prasina^ 

Schlegel. 


VARIEGATED TREE SNAKE. 

A tree snake, with a cordate head much wider than the 
neck and body, is not uncommon. It is covered witli 
brownish black spots, but may be best recognized by “ a 
dark, black-edged, arrow-shaped tnark^’ on the head, and 
a black oblique streak from the eyes to the nape of the 
neck.’’ 

Dip$as cynodm. 

«|OSrtJ^i@8cgn 

SPOTTED TREK SNAKE. 

From Major Berdmore at Shwaygyen, Mr. Blyth had a 
beautiful spotted snake, Dipsas multimaculatusJ^ 

BRICK COLpURED TREE SNAKE. 

Another species of Dipsas, from the same locality, was 
Dipsas feiTuginea. All the species are variegated in their 
colouring, and the same species differs with age. 

BROUSE TREE SNAKE. 

Three species of Leptophis were collected by Major 
Berdmore at Mergui. One has the head and body above 
brouse with strong golden reflections; skin between the 
scales of the anterior part of the body alternately ultrama¬ 
rine and black. From the muzzle to the root of the tail a 
black line, bordering above the silvery sides, which below 
are circumscribed by a second black line, commencing a 
little behind the head.” 

Another species has the head above intensely black, 
with three or four distant transversal bands, and numerous 
irregular spots of gamboge or sulphur colour, all the scales 
with an oval gamboge spot; and from the hind head to the 
point of the tail a number of large vermillion spots.” 
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The third species is reddish brown. Neck slender. 
Body much compressed. General aspect of colour reddish- 
brown, powdered over throughout, excepting on the chin 
and throat, with minute specks, A row of black spots along 
the spine. A brown central occipital stripe, and similar 
lateral stripe from nostril to ear. Seventeen rows of smooth 
scales. Scut® 198; scutellm 120. 

Leptophis prasinus. 

“ pictus. 

“ ornatus, 

AMBOYNA TREE SNAKE. 

A tree snake was sent Mr. Blyth from the Tenasserirn 
Provinces, of which he wrote: ‘‘ this seems affined to Dendro-- 
phis rhodopleurony Schlcgel, from Arnboyna. The nasal 
apertures are remarkably minute and abruptly pierced in 
the centre of the nasals. Vertical plate narrow.” 

Leptophis fescem^ Gray. 

Dipsas “ 

RED-NAPED TROPIDONOTUS. 

Seven species of Tropidonotus have been describ¬ 
ed from Burmah, but whether some of them are not 
varieties of the same species may admit of question. One 
(I of the most abundant from Mergui to Toungoo, which 
the Karens call the red-headed snake, has a greenish head, 
a red neck, with the skin between the scales deep blue, 
which appears only when the snake is struck, and a brick 
coloured back. I sent Mr. Blyth a specimen several years 
ago, but which he never described. More recently from 
Major Berdmore and Mr. Theobold’s specimens he has 
created two or three new species, but owing to the colouring 
of the skin often changing, when put into alcohol it is not 
always easy to identify the snake from the description. 
Perhaps it is his Tr, nigbocinctus. Colour olive-grey 
above, passing to bright green towards the head ; and con¬ 
spicuously marked throughout with a series of about 50 
transverse black bands, some perfect, others broken and 
alternating—a broad pale collar, which was probably bright 
red in the living snake.” Another species is Tr. subminw 
ATus. A most variable species, which may possibly be the 
Karen ‘‘ red headed snake,” 

One 16 in.long has the upper-parts speckled over with black 
and bright yellow on a greenish ground, under-parts whitish 
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throughout. Head plumbeous above: a large black patch 
behind the occiput, surrounded except in front by orange- 
yellow border, beliind which again the nape is bright Vermil¬ 
lion, chiefly between the scales. A conspicuous black 
streak below the eye, and two black spots posteriorly to¬ 
wards the gape: scuta) 147; scutellie 94 pairs. Another, 
rather larger^ has the back almost plain dark plumbeous, 
paler and spotted with black towards the nape ; lower-parts 
freckled with minute black speck, and increasingly so to 
the tail-tip: occiput and nape green, crossed with two 
orange bands, becoming redder posteriorly. All the upper 
labials with a black stripe, where each adjoins the next. 
JScutsD 157; scutellae 66 pairs. A third, 29 in. long, has 
the upper-parts dark olive brown, with bright yellow spots 
on the skin between the scales ; the lower dull pearly ; 
nape green, followed by a Vermillion space : a single broad 
black streak below the eye. Scuta) 155 ; scutella) S3 pairs. 
The above three specimens are from Assam. Numerous 
others from Rungpore and Aracan, are mostly similar to 
the last, with generally a double black streak below the eye 
uniting beneath, rarely a single streak, and one large speci¬ 
men has no streak below the eye: this would seem to dis¬ 
appear with age. Rows of scales 17, 19: scuUe 150, 166; 
scutella) 60 to 90 pairs, but generally intermediate. Tail 
in all suddenly tapering. Largest specimen, which is much * 
thicker than the others (denoting maturity), 3 ft., of which 
tail 8^ in. 

Zebra Tropinonntus. 

Mr. Blyth describes two new species. 

Tropidonotus zebrinus, nobis, n. s, (Tr. chrysargos, 
Schlegel, var. ?) Vertical plate twice as broad as the su¬ 
perciliary, and of same length. One pra)-orbital and three 
post-orbitals. Upper-parts (in spirit) deep plumbeous, ob¬ 
scurely spotted with black ; the sides and under parts yel¬ 
lowish-white, the former throughout banded with black, and 
each band having a whitish spot (probably yellow in the 
recent specimen) above it. Head plumbeous above, the 
labial plates with a triangular black spot at the point of 
junction of each of them above, and exhibiting thus two 
larger spots posterior and two smaller anterior to the eye. 
Two or three distinct black bands across the nape. Rows 
of scales 15: scuta) 137; scutella) 96 pairs. Length of 
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specimen (which is quite young) lOg in., of which the tail 
measures 8^ in. From Mergui. Capt. Berdmore. 

Tr. angusticeps, nobis, n, s. Head narrow, not broader 
than the neck, little depressed, the eye much larger than 
in Tr. umbratus, and vertical shield broad. Colour (in 
spirit) plumbeous above, uniformly spotted with black 
throughout; below whitish, more or less variegated with 
black on the hinder half: head without markings; but a 
V-like mark on the nape with apex towards the occiput, 
becoming obsolete in adults. One specimen has 4 prae-or- 
bital and 5 post-orbital plates ; but in general these number 
2 or 3 and 4 : and the same specimen is remarkable for 
having no dark markings above, but some indistinct pale 
spots, probably of a vivid colour on the recent snake. In 
an adult the black spots on the upper-parts are almost con¬ 
fined to the skin between the scales, and there is no black¬ 
ish colour on the hinder half underneath. 

Inhabits Aracan, 

buff-striped TROPIDONOTUS. 

This is a small aquatic snake, with black bars across the 
body, interrupted by a buff-coloured, longitudinal band on 
jach side, common in the paddy fields at Toungoo. 

Trapidonoins stolcUus, Linne. 

Coluber ‘‘ “ 

JjC chaygne, Daubeiiton, Lacopedc. 

La vipere cliaygnc^ Latreille. 

Coluber tmiiolalas, Daudin. 

ISatrix stolatus, Merrem. 

§8Qjj09§B <^Soo3^i 

BLACK-STRIPED T^bPIDONOTUS. 

This is a darker colored species than the preceding, and 
has an obscure black line down each side. When attacked 
it distends its neck like a cobra, but to a less extent, and 
they are sometimes mistaken for cobras. Half a dozen 
natives who had seen an individual display this power, 
Would not be convinced but the reptile \vas a cobra, although 
they saw the snake’s mouth was destitute of fangs. 

Tropidonotus schistususy Daudin. 

“ rntBSlua, (’aiitor. 

Coluber schistosusy Daudin. 

‘‘ surseusy Cantor. 


20 
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BLACK AND WHITE-SPOTTED TROPIDONOWS. 

A seventh species, Tr. lunceus, has the neck and first 
fourth or fifth of the body of a vivid olive green, approach¬ 
ing to grass green, marked writh a series of mesial black 
spots more or less distinct; the colour then passes to grey^ 
ish, and is marked with two alternating lateral rows, one 
on either side of transversly elongated white spots.’^ 

INNOCUOUS WATER SNAKES. 

Six species of innocuous water snakes have been found 
in the country and referred by Mr. Blyth to the genus Ho- 
molopsis.*' All are called by the Burmese yay-hmw^y, or 
water snakes, while the poisonous aquatic serpents are called 
gyat. It becomes an inexperienced observer, however, not 
to trust implicitly to the natives, for they often handle the 
venomous ones as carelessly as if they were harmless; 
and at other times they will stone an innocuous one as if 
its bite were fatal. One species is of a dark grey, or olive- 
green colour on the back, and white (m the belly, with 


transversed black bands. 


Homalopsis rhinchop», 

Schneider, 

Hydrus “ 


Boa moluraides, 

»i 

Elaps hoc^ormis^ 

(( 

Mnhydrus rkynclt&ps'. 

Latreille. 

Hydf'us cine reus, 

Shaw. 

Hurria schneideriana, 

Diiudin. 

Coluber schneiderianus. 


“ Cerberus, 


Python rhynchop^y 

Merrem. 

“ elapifonniSy 


molurus. 

u 

Coluber obtnsatus, ♦ 

Keinwardt. 

Cerberus (Honmlopsis bblusatus,) 

Cuvier. 

Homalopsis schneiderii, 

Schlegel. 

Cerberus cmereu.% 

Cantor. 

csjsg. 

c^^oosSiif 

* Erpeton, 

Lacepede. 

Rhinopirm, 

N*errem. 

J^Sf'udevyj’, 

Fitzinger. 

(Cerberus, 

(^ivier. 

Uypsirhina, 

Wagler, 

Hydrops, 

“ 

Melicops, 


Vataviojjh /.<. 

Cantor, 
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IRIDKSCEMT WATER-SNAKE. 

An allied species is not rare, which is iridescent dark 
greenish, or brownish olive above, I he scales edged with 
black ; in some, two parallel light grayish lines from between 
the eyes to the tip of the tail.’’ it has the same native 
Dames as the preceditig species. 


Homulopsis enJtydrU^ 

^Schneider. 

Hydrm^ “ 

kk 

JiJnhyclris cipniha^ 

Latreille. 

Hydrus atroctEndaiis^ 

JShaw. 

Coluber pythonissa. 

Daudiii. 

Hypsirhina^ 

Wagler. 

Potamophis /ludiinyton m , 

OiiiUor. 

IlomcAopsis aer. 

♦Schlegel. 

‘ ‘ oUiKi/ceus^ 

Cantor. 


VIPER LIKE WATER-SNAKE. 

Mr. Blyth describes a new species as : 

Homolopsis semizonata, nobis. This remarkably fine 
species has not a little the aspect of a viper, from the small 
size of its scales, the subdivision of its head-plates, and the 
general colouring. Form moderately thick ; the body with 
^9 rows of small strongly carinated scales. Vertical plate 
transversely divided into two ; the anterior portion triangu¬ 
lar, with apex to the front; the posterior semi-circular: and 
behind the latter is a remarkable range of five small plates, 
the medial being elongated backward between the occipitals, 
and posterior to this again is a minute inter-occipital: occipi¬ 
tals curiously scalloped^ each with three incisions; one 
posterior, one exterior, and one interior: two pairs of fron- 
tals ; a frajnal; and a post-nasaJ. Colour pale yellowish- 
brown, marked on the upper parts with about 36 semi-an- 
nuli, which are of a blackish hue on the edges, paler with¬ 
in : on the hinder part of the body and tail are some black 
spots on the pale inter-spaces: and a medial black streak 
from the occiput is continued to the second transverse serni- 
«innulus: a triangular black spot on the snout; also a 
blackish eye-streak ; and small spots on each occipital : 
lower parts with two irregular row^s of dark spots from 
throat to vent, bordering the scuta?; and the sub-caudal 
scutellm are marked throughout with black. Number ot 
sciitae, 168 ; scutella?, 78 pairs. Length of specimen 
in., oi' which tail 6 in. It is remarkable that the abdominal 
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scuts begin to divide obliquely as they approach the vent, 
the last two or three assuming the appearance of pairs of 
scutell®-” 

Three other species of Homolopsis, Mr. Blyth referred to 

Ilomalopsis plumbea. 

“ leucohalia ( H. Hardwickii.) 

“ hydriwt. 


FROG TRIBE. 

The Karens have distinctive names for fourteen different 
species of frogs, and Mr. Blyth recognizes thirteen. 

TIGER FROG. 

The tiger, or golden frog, is one of the largest of the 
tribe, and is found from Mergui to Toungoo. 


Rana tiyrina, 

Daudin. 

‘‘ mugiem. 

La gt enouille taureauy 

Latreillc. 

Cuvier. 

Sana limnocharisy 

Boie, MS. 

‘‘ cancfHvora^ 

Gravenhorst. 

** pictaf 

it 

“ brama. 

Lesson. t 

“ 'nigulosa. 

Weigrnann. 

“ vittigera. 

it 

o1. 


OLIVE-GREY 

FROG. 

This is a new species from tlie Tenasseriin provinces, and 

as large as the preceding. 

Rana fmca^ 

Blyth. 

Another species of the same 

genus that Major Bermore 

sent Mr. Blyth, is 

Rana assimilis. 

A third from Pegu Mr. Blyth described as 

Rana altilahris, 

Blyth. 


TREE FROG. 

Of a tree frog that I sent Mr. Blyth, he wrote: The 

tree frog is a species of Poly-pedatus^ which I have previ¬ 
ously received from Aracan and Assam.” Probably, 
Polypedates leucomystyax. 
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MERftri TREE FROG. 

Mr. Blyih described a new species of tree frog received 
from Major Berdmore at Mergiii. 

Polypedates lividua, Blyth. 


BENGAL TREE FROG. 

Another species of tree frog that I sent Mr. Blyth Iroin 
Maulmain, was 

Hvla hen^ademu. 

From Mergui Mr. Blyth had 

Lymnodytes erythrcRuSy Schel. 

‘‘ nigrovittatus. 

The last species and the two following were sent him 
from Pegu. 

Engyotoma Interlineatum^ Blyth. 

“ carnaticum. 


berdmore’s prog. 

Major Berdmore found a new frog at Shwaygyen, which 
Mr. Blyth, dedicating to the discoverer, wrote : 

Engystoma (?) Berdmorei, nobis, n. s. This is not a 
true Engystoma ; but we have no means of referring it to 
its proper genus. The fore-limbs are small and slender,— 
the hind enormously developed, with fully webbed toes : 
head small, and no external tympanic membrane. Length 
li in., of fore-limb in., and of hind-limb in.; the foot 
IJ in. Colour dusky above and on the throat; rest of lower- 
parts reddish-white; some black spots on the sides, and in¬ 
terrupted bands on the limbs. In young individuals, a 
dusky bottle-like mark appears on the upper-parts, with the 
neck of the bottle extending from between the eyes to be¬ 
tween the shoulders: in adults this becomes inconspicuous, 
but is distinctly traceable. 


TOAD. 


A large toad which I have seen the Burmese doctors 
bringing into town, bound hand and foot, for medicine,” 
is not uncommon. 


Bufo melanostictusj 
“ hengalensis, 

“ scaber, 

“ dubia^ 

“ carinatus, 

«>0«g^o5l OJoSliSj. OJgJ. 


Schneider. 

Daiidiu. 

Latreille. 

Shaw. 

Gray. 







With the exception of the beetles, Btirmah presents an 
untrodden field to the entomologist. A few insects have 
been collected, but none, with a solitary exception, have 
been described or noticed in any work to which I have ac¬ 
cess. Still they form by no means the least important por¬ 
tion of our natural productions. The lac insect, the blister 
fly, the honey bee, and the silk moth, are important for their 
utility—the green beetles, the fire flies, and the butterflies, 
for their beauty—the white ants, the blights, and the cater¬ 
pillars, for their predatory habits ; and the gnats, the mos¬ 
quitoes, the gad-flies, the ticks, the bugs, the fleas, the scor¬ 
pions, and centipedes, for their annoyances to man. 

beeti.es. 

Beetles are very numerous both individuals and species. 
We have tiger beetles, ground beetles, bombardier beetles, 
whirling water beetles, mimic beetles, stug beetles, scareb 
beetles, atlas beetles, chaffer beetles, sexton beetles, rove 
beetles, scavenger beetles, chameleon green beetles, click 
beetles, glowworms, fire-flies, floral beetles, blister flies, scale¬ 
like beetles, long-snouted beetles, capricorn beetles, tortoise 
beetles, and lady-bird beetles. 

Capt. L. Smith, H. M. 69th, has recently collected 
specimens of nearly three hundred species in Toungoo, and 
many of the following brief description are made from in¬ 
sects in his valuable collection. 

TIGER BKETEES. 

Beetles are common with toothed mandibles, larger than 
the thorax, with ferocious habits, which have earned for 
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them the name of tiger beetles. A short time ago 1 ob¬ 
served one leap on a cockroach four times its own size and 
Weight, like a lion upon an elephant. 

Capt. Smith has four species in his collection. One has 
copper and green reflections on the neck, with dark brown 
wing covers marked with yellow stripes. 

Another species has a brouse thorax with whitish hairs, 
while the light brown wing covers have Wack and white 
spots, and are margined by a yellow streak. 

A third species is all green with tlie exception of four 
yellow spots on the elytra, and a streak of the same colour 
around the apex of the elytra. 

CincindelidcB. 

c8c8cB5i 


GROUND BEETLES. 

The ground beetles form a large family, of which some 
three thousand species are known. They are strongly built, 
being adapted to creep under stones where they are often 
founds as well as under the bark of trees. ‘‘They are at once 
distinguished from tiger beetles by the inaxillse terminating 
in a simple point without any articulation at the tip.” 

Capt. Smith has collected thirty-four species of this tribe 
in Toungoo. One species is two inches in length, and has 
white eyes ; another, half the size, has jet black eyes, thorax 
as wide as long, and the wing covers are striated. 

A third species has a deep green heart-shaped neck, with 
striated purple wing covers; while a fourth has a reddish 
thorax with green elytra ; and a fifth has the wing covers 
deep blue. Many of the species are small and of gaudy 
colours. 

Carahidee. 


BOMBARDIER BEETLE. 

The bombardier beetle derives its name from the explo¬ 
sion it makes when attacked, like a cannon in miniature. 
A short time ago, I seized one in my fingers, when it imme¬ 
diately made two or three rapidly succeeding discharges, 
accompanied both with smoke and a slight sound. The 
aeriform vapour discharged blackened my fingers like a strong 
acid, and remained for three or four days. 
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Capt. Smith has three species. One is yellowish with 
four black spots on the back, black mandibles and yellowish 
legs. 

Another has a black body, with four yellowish spots on 
the wing covers, head yellow with a black spot, and legs 
yellow. 

A third species has a green neck, a black body, and a yel¬ 
lowish spot on^ each wing cover. The bombardier beetles 
form a sub-family of the ground beetles, and are distin¬ 
guished by “ having the head and thorax narrower than the 
abdomen. 

3rachinidts, 

WHIRLING WATER BEETLE. 

On the margin of every little stream in the interior, small 
whirling water beetles may be seen in large parties, enga¬ 
ged in unwearied dances over the surface of the water. 

GyrinidcR^ 

DIVING BEETLE. 

A water beetle, so remarkable for its power of diving 
that naturalists have named it the diver, is not uncommon 
in our fresh-water streams. Its larvae which I have met 
with, is a large grub, witii a pair of powerful jaws. 

DyOscas, 

LARGE WATER BEETLE. 

Capt. Smith has one species of Hydrous, or llydrophi- 
luSi in his collection, a tribe that contains the largest of the 
water beetles, and some of which carry their eggs in a 
cocoon under the abdomen, like the running spiders. 

HydrophilidcB, 

SEXTON BEETLES. 

The sexton beetles derive their name from their habit of 
preying on, and living in dead bodies. Capt. Smith has 
sixteen species collected in Toungoo. 

One is of a dark lead colour, resembling the burying 
beetle of England. Another of a changeable purple hue, 
and striated. A third has four yellow spots on a dark 
ground, and a fourth, has two yellow transverse bands. 

Necrophaga, 
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ROVE BEETLES. 

The Brachelijtra, or Microptera, are easily recognized 
by the wing cases being shorter than the abdomen. They 
are called rove beetles in England, but they might be more 
appropriately named scavenger beetles, for they live on de¬ 
caying vegetable and animal matter. Capt. Smith has two 
species, one of which is of a dark colour, resembling 
Staphylinus erythrus, but is a different species. 

Brachelyfra^ or Staphyllnidm. 

MIMIC BEETLE. 

I have observed a small glossy black beetle, which, when 
touched, draws up its limbs and counterfeits death to ad¬ 
miration. Its antennir are clubbed at the end, its thorax 
deeply emarginate in front, and joined to the wing-cases 
without a scutellum ; the elytra are striated and shorter 
than the abdomen ; the abdomen is composed of seven seg¬ 
ments, and the feet are not at their bases equidistant, the 
first pair being nearer together at their bases than the last, 
two pairs. It is. therefore, T judge, a species of the bister 
family. 

IIuteridiT, 


STAG BKF.TLE. 

A stag beetle two inches in length, with deeply toothed 
mandibles more than half an inch long, is occasionally met 
with. Its large eyes are divided by the acute margin of the 
bead, and there are two immense spines on each side of the 
thorax, supposed by some to be used in piercing and lacer¬ 
ating leaves and twigs, thus causing a How of sap upon 
which the insect feeds. Another species which is more rare, 
has mandibles nearly as long as the whole body. 

Lncanldce. 

KYE BEETLE. 

During the hottest part of the season at Tuvoy, the ped- 
trstrian is often met in his evening walks by a small insect 
that flies directly into his eye, like a moth to the candle. 
The effect is to blind the person for the ijisfant, and after 
the insect has been extracted, its effects are frequently felt 
in an inflamed state of the eye for two or three days, and 
sometimes several weeks elapse ere the wound is entirely 
healed. On examining a specimen that was taken from my 
•eye., 1 was surprised to find it a minute beetle, the smallest 

•2P 
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I ever saw. Its claws and spiny shanks are evidentiy the 
instruments with which it indicts the pain. 

Petalyocera. 

SCARAB BEETLE. 

A brown black beetle about two inches long is- very com¬ 
mon, whicl\ resembles the insect so frequently found em¬ 
balmed with Egyptian mummies, and depicted on Egyptian 
mUnuments. The clypeus is not, however, notched, nor is 
it a pellet roller. It selects for is burrow a bed of ordure, 
which it excavates two or three feet deep, and at the end of 
the passage forms a chamber of several inches in diameter. 
It resembles, 

ScarabcBUs slercoraius. 

Geotrupes 

ATEUCMU5. 

Capt. Smith has two other species of Ateuchus, or horn¬ 
less scarabs, one of which abounds in Toungoo and not in¬ 
frequently flies into houses at evening, attracted by the lights. 
Ateuchus. 


ALTAS BEETLE. 

This, one of the most remarkable of beetles, is occasion- ^ 
ally seen, though not often. It has horns on the head near¬ 
ly two inches long, armed with serratures on the inner side, 
two other horns curving towards each other stand on each 
side of the thorax, and a short one immediately over the 
head. 

ScardbcBus alias, Dejeaii* 

“ hector. 

agcojSj. ooooojSj. 

SMOOTH HORNED ATlrAS BEETLE. 

Another species of atlas beetle that I have seen in Tavoy, 
differs from the preceding, in the horn on the head being 
destitute of serratures. It has a ridge down each interior 
margin, and one down the centre, but they are all smooth ; 
and the hcnn makes a shorter curve. In the specimen 
before me, the horn measures from the eye to the Kp, fol¬ 
lowing the curve, one inch and three quarters. 
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SHORT HORNED ATLAS BEETLE. 

One or more species of dynastes, with a short thick horn 
on the head, and four small protuberances on the thorax, 
resembling the preceding but much smaller, are not very 
uncommon at Tavoy. The female of this species is desti¬ 
tute of horns, which is probably the case with the preceding 
species, but I am not acquainted with the females. 

Dynastes. 

^5^8^81 3 gC 0 j 8 j. 

^ HORNED SCARAB. 

A large beetle of the genus scarabseus as defined by 
Duncan, nearly related to the American *?. tityus, is not 
uncommon. The female is destitute of horns, but the male 
has a large horn on the head, curved back, and bifid at the 
extremity, with two spreading points, and another of nearly 
equal length, also bifid at the point, projecting from the 
thorax curved downwards, and nearly meeting the one on 
the head. There are no other horns on the thorax, in 
which it differs from the American species. It is of a 
uniform dark-brown colour approaching black. The Ka¬ 
rens say it devours the young shoots of trees, in which it 
certainly resides. 

Scsrabceus. 

ONTHOPHAGUS. 

Capt. Smith has eleven species of horn-less scarabs that 
he refers to this genus. 

Onthophagus. 


PHANAEUS. 

This is an insect of the scarab family distinguished from 
its allies by its antennae. Capt. Smith has found two 
species in Toungoo. 

Phanceus, 


COCKCHAFFER. 

Beetles of which the common cockchafler of England is 
the type, are numerous, and are often very destructive to 
the foliage of young trees. On one occasion I found the 
young leaves of a Lager8tr€Bmia indica half devoured every 
morning, and yet I could not discover a single insect on 
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it through the day. Imt ou vi.siting it witli a light late at 
night, I found dozens of a small beetle of (his tribe devour¬ 
ing the leaves with great avidity. 

MclonlhklcB- 

SiCOS. SjOJ. D^3SljBoQSB 

ROSE CHAFFER. 

A rose chaffer of light brilliant hues inhabits every rose- 
blooming garden, where it revels in the very heart of the 
opening blossom, often burying itself in the centre of the 
bud, where it eats off the bases of the petals, so that when 
the blossom expands the petals immediately drop olV and 
despoil the flower. 

Cetonia. 


GREEN ROSE CHAFFER. 

A species of rose chaffer is occasionally seen that rivals 
in its colouring the buprestis tribe, from which it may be 
easily distinguished by the wing-covers being much short¬ 
er than the body. The under parts are of a copper bronze 
colour with green reflections, and the upper parts are of a 
uniform grass-green with blue reflections. 

Centoniidm, 

FLORAL BEETLES. 

Capt. Smith found eight other species of floral beetles in 
Toungoo. One is a large sjKJcies, an inch and a half long, 
with elytra carried over the shoulders, and of a uniformly 
dark green colour. Another equally large, is of an ash 
colour. One has the elytra straight, and is light green ; 
another is dark brown, and small. Two other small species 
are of a uniform copper colour. One has a green thorax 
with dark brown elytra; and another is dark brown sprink¬ 
led with yellow hairs ; while still another is of a beautiful 
asparagus green studded with buff spots. 

Cetonia. 


GYMXETIS. 

Among Capt. Smith’s floral beetles, are two species of 
gymnetis, a genus distinguished from Cetonia by having 
the thorax produced in the middle behind into an angle 
which occupies the place of the scutellum.” One of the 
Toungoo species has a black velvety head, two yellow spots 
on the thorax, and two broad yellow patches on the elytra. 
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’^riie other luis a eopper ^roen Ik'JuI. thorax and anal extre¬ 
mity edged with yellow, wing rovers dark Urown ami stria¬ 
ted. Both speeies were tound on riistard apple trees. 

LAllCiK SC'lf'I KLI.UM lUiK lLK. 

One tribe of floral beetles, is rharaeterized by having a 
scutellum at least as large as one-third of the elytra. Capt. 
Smith lias twenty-five species in his collection. One is of 
a dark green colour, and another dull brown with finely 
striated elytra. Both were found on mango trees. 

( 11A M ET. EON li E ET L1«:. 

_“ Some proudly shoike 

Like living jewels,____ 

'Theso livotl deliciously on honey djws, 

And dwelt in palaces of blossomed d(^!ls.” 

We may indeed suppose the brilliant creations of gay- 
coloured beetles to make their palaces in blossomed dells, 
and draw their own celestial hues from the ‘‘ rosy lips of 
flowers.” This changeable beetle is a species of bnprestis, 
an elegant insect, with one uniform hue of variable copper 
and green, burnished with transparent golden bronze. 

The elytra, or wing-c«ases of these “ living jewels” arc in 
great demand by the Sgau Karen maidens for necklaces, 
and chaplets, and wreathed with a few wild flowers around 
their ebon locks, they have really an appearance of elegance. 

The thorax is roniarkably convex, and the surface is 
covered with small deep circles, or dots. There is a small 
tooth at the extremity of each elytra, and another on the 
margin a short distance removed from the extremity. The 
breast is produced into a strong spine, and the wing-covers 
are finely graved with minute convex points, all which are 
characteristic of Biiprestis sternicornis, but it wants the 

numerous rounded impressions, variable in size, wdiich are 
filled with ash-colourcd scales” attributed tp that species. 
Symes says, the Kyens adorn themselves with the elytra of 
B. ignita. ‘‘ There are probably not fewer,” remarks West- 
wood, ‘^than 1500 species” of this elegant genus, and they 
belong mostly to tropical, and subtropical regions. 

Buprestis. 

^s^coooSoooi coiconoy. 

8^8is»i aj-|[«8i@j5i- 
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CRIMSON AND GREEN BEETLE. 

There is a still more brilliant and larger species of bupres- 
tis, which the Karens call the male of the preceding. The 
under parts are copper bronze with green reflections, while 
the upper parts are bright grass-green, throwing out under 
different lights, blue, yellow, and golden reflections. A 
bright crims(jn band runs down each wing-cover parallel 
with the margin, and distant from it a little more than its 
own breadth, gracefully turning down at the shoulder and 
up at the extremity. The base of the thorax has a large 
spot of the same crimson colour of a triangular form, ex¬ 
cepting that on the margin it is about the eighth of an inch 
wide. The thorax, and wing-covers are enchased with 
minute points, and with about a dozen fine teeth on the 
margin of each of the elytra. There is no spine on the 
sternum, and the head has a deep groove down the mid¬ 
dle, and the greater part is occupied by the eyes, which are 
of a deep chestnut colour.” It is a species nearly related to 
B. bicolor in its general form, but is a very distinct species, 
to which I can find no reference in my books. It is not in 
the fifty species described by Boitard, although he ostensi¬ 
bly described desespeces exotiques les plus remarkqua- 
bles.” This species also is sought for by Karen belles for 
the wing-cases, used liked the preceding in making their 
toilets. 

Madame Merriam represented the larvae of B, gigantea 
as a grub found underground, feeding on roots, but West- 
wood says: “ As it is, however, so different from the 
larvae of the buprestidae, and as in all probability, the 
transformations are undergone in wood, the trunks of trees, 
&c., I fear that the authoress must have fallen into some 
error.” It falls to my lot to come to the aid of the lady, 
for the natives assure me that the transformations of these 
species of buprestis are undergone in the earth, and that 
the larvae form the papory cases, with which I have often met. 

Buprestis. 

SMALL GREEN BEETLE. 

A smaller green species of buprestis, with less brilliant 
iridescence, is also common. 

Buprestis. 

QSBi^Scoo)* 
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BUPKESTIS BKKTLK4 

A small beetle of a fine blue colour is soiiietirnes' seen, 
which belongs to this genus. 

Buprestis, 

TOUKGOO BUrRr:sTID.E. . 

Capt. Smith has collected nine species of the Buprestis 
family in Toungoo, some of which aie small, but all of 
brilliant colours. 

Buprestidee. 

ClTCK BEETLE. 

Among the numerous insects that fly on to the tea table 
in a sultry evening, may be usually seen one or more spe¬ 
cies of that curious beetle which, on being laid on his back, 
suddenly turns himself over with a spring and a clicking 
sound, which has earned for it from Europeans the name of 
snapping-beetle, skip-jack, spring-beetle, and blacksmith; 
and from the Karens, the nodder.” Capt. Smith has col¬ 
lected ten species of the tribe. 

Elateridce, 

GLOW-WOBM. 

I have often gathered the female of a species of glow¬ 
worm in my garden at Tavoy, that bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the English glow-worm, and which shuts its lamp 
at pleasure, a power not possessed by the fire-fly. It is a 
singular fact, that while the male glow-worm is decorated 
with wings, and can soar up at pleasure, his mate is a wing¬ 
less worm, doomed for ever to crawl upon the earth. 

Lampyridoe. 

0^^8155301 OC^^SlO^CO^i! 

FIRE-FLY. 

The fire-fly which is seen in such innumerable multitudes 
all over the Provinces is also a species of glow-worm, in 
which both sexes are winged. Our fire-flies are occasion^ 
ally, but erroneously referred to the elater, or click-beetle 
tribe, the fire-flies of some countries belonging to that fami¬ 
ly ; but those emit their light from the thorax, while ours ra- 
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cliato"‘tireir oftulgeneo from the last segment of the abdonitm. 
Aceol|^n{^ to the liiidhists, lire-tlics were produced by the 
element of fire. 

The fire-flies appear to sip the nectar of flowers, and to 
be very choice in their selection. In the mangrove swamps, 
and on the coast where mgiceras grows, that tree, while in 
flower will* seem to be burning with their radiance, while 
all is dark ^around. In other situations, I have observed 
the flowers of a Avild species of coix covered with them, to 
the exclusion of all the other plants in .the neighbourhood. 
Capt. Smith has three species in his collection, one of which 
resembles the European, but the elytra are bound around 
wuth yellow. 

Lampyridtip. 

lAeus/ * 

The genus hyciis is not numerous, but it is related to the 
fire flics in its general form, from which jt differs by having 
the head produced into a deflected rostrum.” Capt. Smith 
found two species in Toungoo. 

Lycits. 

AZUUK-AVINCiEl) FLOUAL BICKTLE. 

A small beetle, wuth beautiful metalic blue wing-cases 
with deep green reflections, a narrow orange thorax, and 
a small black head,^ is frequently seen on flowers. The 
cajuput oil tree wheii in bloom appeared to bo the head 
quarters of this insect in my garden. While every other 
blossom was left quite free from them, these trees were ra¬ 
diant with their burnished,mail. 

CleAdcr. 


There is a small black beetle in this country, which, with 
its larvae is exceedingly destructive to bamboos. Their 
ravages are dependent upon the season of the year in which 
the bamboos are felled. In the course of one rains they 
will sometimes utterly destroy a dwelling, the bamboos of 
which had been felle^ in the preceding dry season, while 
others that had been felled about the close of the rains, 1 
<have known to stand unharmed by insects for seven years. 
I}o6lrichid(e 
8i8j. oiSh 
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BLtfiTXB PLY. 

A species of Mister fly is not nncowmon* and its ve$ii|pprj 
jxower is well known to tfle Karens, who say it shows a partiality 
for t^e papilionaoeouB flowers of one or two plants of the bean 
tribe. 

OantkaridtB (M}fl<Aris ?) 

oo^c^pscSi 

HOBIA. 

This is ft tribe related to the Mister flies, of which Capt. Smith 
^fts two species in his Toungoo collection. One has a heart- 
shaped black thorax, the wing covers orange with three black 
bandsand is an inch and a half long. The other is light yellow 
with black bands, and is about an inch long. 

SoriidcB, 

SCALE-ilKE BEETLE, 

Some evenings during the dry season, the table will be cover¬ 
ed with a Qurions flattened insect resembling the scale of a flsh. 
it is Of a grey colour like the bark of a tree, and the margins of 
the wing-covers and the thorax are ** extended into a flattened 
shield all around the body.^* One individual, that 1 recently ex¬ 
amined, had on its under side more than twenty small lice, 
parasites. 

Cossffpkws, 

LONG-SKOUTEX) BEETLE. 

* This country seems to be the rendesvous of weevils, or beetles 
with long snouts. Many are of large size, and of wery curious 
forms. Capt Smith has collected forty-three species in Toungoo. 

VurcuUonidtB, 

SaOBC-HBtlKiaD WEETII.. 

t)ne genus has the head inserted into the thorax as far as the 
eyes.’* The Toungoo species is small, black with a white stripe 
down the back* 

^ BJiynohitts* 

YINE-ANTENNJE WEEVIL. 

Another genus of Weevils is remarkable for a long neck in a 
long necked tribe,^ and for its Aliform antennae. The species 
fou^ at Toungoo has a brown body with a yellowish head} and 
4s seen on palmyra trees. 

Breixim- 

CAMELEOBARD WEEVIL. 

One species of Apoderus^ “ distinguished by the length of the ^ 
u^ck, which is united to the thorax by a kind of rotula,” is yel¬ 
low with bronze spots, and suggests the form of the cameleopard*. 
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X0NG-F01l£«IiEGGEII WEEVIL. 

" One tribe of tireevils are disiinguished by tteir long fo^e 
Capt. Smith has collected ten species of the genus in Toungoov 
All are small. One is green with yellow markings^ some are of 
a metalic lustre^ others have sombre hues. 

Mhina, ' 

4 I 

4 HAMMER-HEADED WEEVIL. 

A small species of Rhina with hammer headed antennae, is of 
a dark colour, wing cases striated; and appears to be a noii* 
descript. ^ , 

Rhina^ 

elEow-antenn^ weevil. 

Still another tribe is characterised by the aniennse being dis^ 
tinctly elbowed, and the larger portion of the weevils belong to 
f this family. Thirty species are in Capt. Smith’s Tbungoo col¬ 
lection. One half an inch long resembles frosted silver; afti* 
other is of an ash colour with a long curved proboscis. 
CurculionhuB* 


•HANOo Weevil, 

A small brown weevil of the curculi tribe makes great havoc? 
among the mangoes on this coast. The perfect insect, some¬ 
times two of tlffem, may he often seen walking out of a mango ^ 
fhat has been unsuspectingly dissevered. 

CarculionidcB, 

PALM weevil. 

The palm weevil belongs to the fifth division of the weeVils, and 
is quite a large insect. The thorax is of a chocolate colour with 
eight black spots on the male, and six on the female. The wing 
covers are striated, some with chocolate markings, while other 
varieties are all black.' The larva is an odious looking grub 
which is eaten by the Burmese and esteemed by them a great 
luxury; as Was the cossis of Pliny by the Romans. 

Calandra. 

* BAMBOO WEETFL. 

There is a bamboo weevil on the mountains of Toungoo, whicli^ 
bears a strong resemblance to the palm weevil described above. 
It is a little larger and <*ounder, and the thorax, with the same 
colouring, has a single black spot on the centre. Like the palm 
weevil, some individuals are all black. It is an inch and a half 
long. 


Calcmdrch 
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SMALL' PALM WEEVIL. 

. Capt Smith has a small palm, weevil in his collection, pf aq 
ush colour and is punctured all over, ! 

Calandra, ,, 

OAPBICO&N BEETLE. 

A large capricorn beetle often flies into the houses at Maulmain, 
which is more than two inches long, with antennae upwards of 
three inches in length, each consisting of ten joints, coated with^ 
i^arp thorns. There is a large thoin on each side of the thorax, 
nnd another, not quite so large, on each shoulder, on the corners 
of the wing-covers ; which are embossed for about a sixth of their 
length with minute black tubercles, or thorns, and they have a' 
spine at the apex of each. In form, and general appearance, it*, 
resembles Hammaticherus marmoratus^ but it has not the varie¬ 
gated coloring of that species. The brown wing-covers, with 
spine to the apex of each, assimilate it to Prionus corticinu^ 
from which, however, it differs in others respects* 

Longicorne$. 

c^jcpj.-Sjoj. > 

SCULPTUKED CAPBICDEN BEETLE. 

A small capricorn beetle about an inch long, with elegant 
chased lines on the wing-covers, is not uncommon. There are 
four spines on the thorax, one on each corner, and the antennae, 
^hich are shorter than the body, are very slightly serrated. It 
is of a reddish brown colour, and dissimilar to any species that I 
can And described. 

Prionid<B, 


SAW BEETLES.' 

Captr Smith has twenty nine species of Capricorn or Longicorne 
beetles in his Toungoo collection, of which three belong to the 
genus Prionus, or saw, so named from their serr.ated antennae re¬ 
sembling a saw. One is a very large black species, three and 
a half inches long, with powerful mandibles, and the head bent 
down. Another is of % reddish brown colour, fwo inches and a 
half long. 

Prionus, 


ONE THOENED LQNQICORNE, 

Fo.ur species are characterised by having a single thorn to the 
thorax. One is a large buff colored or yellowish insect, with two 
red spots on the thorax, and three on each elytra. Another ve- 
semblea Zamt'a snboceliata, but has two obscurft red spots on thd 
thorax, and ten in two rows on the dytra. It is an inch atid i 
half long. 
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A third species has a yellow thorax with a black cross, front 
of head yellow, body black with round dark yellow spots; 
ihd ih^ fourth has Itsh cotdi'Sd oftSSS' With bUck and white 
spots, two white patches in the centre. The antennae are yellow 
with black bands. 

Lamia. 

Twenty-three species of the Longicomes^ belong to the tnusk 
beetles or ceramiffcid^^ many of them emiting an odour resem¬ 
bling attar of roses^ Ona species is green with bright orange- 
bands; another has the thorax and elytra grass green with a band 
of yeUOw across the latter. A third is ^ep purple with bands 
Of light orange on the wing corers ; and a fourth is uniform yel¬ 
low with the tips of the antennae purple. Two other species re¬ 
semble the abovOr but one is all purple, and the other has one 
half of Hs wing covers purple. One species is of a primrose col* 
Our, the thorax yellow with a black spot in the middle, and the 
elytra terminate in tWo thorns ; another has a yellow body edged 
with light green, another is dark blue, another ash colour and an¬ 
other bronze. Altogether they form a very gaudy assemblage. 

Ceratnbtfcidce. 

lanOE VHIOHXI) BXXTI.E. 

Capt. Smith has four species of the curious getiut Sagra, lil 
whioh the hinder thighs are retnarkably thick. The books Say, 
they are confined to Africa, Ceylon, and China.” One species 
has buff dots on a dark ground, another is dark green, a third 
light green, and the fourth is deCp blue. 

Sagrm. 

Tonroisx nEEviEs. 

Six^-one species of tortoise beetles are Seen in Capt. Smith’s 
ToUngoO collection, many of which are very handsome. Nine 
belong to the genus cassida. One resembles C. micohs^ but has 
feur s<|uare dots at the angles 3 another resembles the al^ve, but 
has ten black dots on the body; a third has a variegated Shell 
with eleven doir; and a fourth hto dark markings spri^ed with 
•harp spines. 

Cassida^ 

ALtTBNtrS. 

The tortoise beetles with antennae of equal thickness through^ 
out belong to the genus Alumut. Capt. Smith has one ^eeiea 
of a reddish colour, with a black spot on each wing cover. Found 
on trees in a red ant's nest« 

Alurim, 
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LEAPING TORTOISE BEETLE. 

Fifteen species of the tortoise beetles belong to the genus 
Oediofiychis is distinguished among the tetramerous beetles 
“ by its thickened hinder thighs, by which it is able to leap a 
considerable height into the air.” The species are small and of 
bright colours. One is light green, another deep blue; one has 
coppery reflections, and is bright bronze. 

OMionyckis, 


EUMOLPUS. 

The genus Eumolpus^ among the tortoise beetles, is distinguish¬ 
ed by having the second joint of the antennae much shorter than 
the following one.” Capt. Smith has collected six species. 

Eumolpvs. 

GOLDEN-APPLE BEETLE. 

Thirty species of the tortoise beetles belong to the genus 
Chrysmnela^ or “golden apple,” so named from their rich colour¬ 
ing, They are very small, but very handsome insects. 

Chry%omela. 

LADY^BIRD BEETLE. 

These are among the most useful insects in our gardens, from 
their habit of preying on aphides. Capt. Smith has collected 
four species in Toungoo. One resembles a small tortoise, yellow, 
spotted with black; and another is of a sombre ash colour. 

CoccinelloH 


SKIN-WINGED INSECTS. 

The Dermaptera, the Euplexaptera of Westwood, are repre¬ 
sented in Burmah by earwigs. 

EARWIG. 

Several species of earwigs fly into our houses during the dry 
season. The insect is distinguished at a glance by a pair of 
caudal pincers that it turns up when touched, like the tail of a 
scorpion, t have met with a very large species on the &ghai hills, 
with a pair of pincers that look as formidable as a centipede’s. 

Forficulidx. 


STRAIGHT-WINGED INSECTS. 

The Orthoptwa^ or Btraight-<winged insects, embrace cockroa¬ 
ches, or runners/ soothsayers, or plunderers ; spectres, or walk¬ 
ers ; mickets, and grasshoppers, or leapers. 
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COCKKOACH. 

Cockroaches, or black beetles, are exceedingly abundant in 
native houses. Whenever in my missionary excursions I have 
had occasion to sleep in Burman dwellings., I have uniformly 
found my bundles of clothing, and baskets of food, filled the next, 
morning with cockroaches. 

JBlattidcB, 

^tcocSt ScSii 

SOOTHSAYER. 

The praying mantis, or soothsayer, is one of our most common 
tribes of insects. One species is about five inches long, and 
bears a strong resemblance to M. religiosa. Another species of 
a green colour, with a large body, I cannot distinguish from M. 
gongylodes ; a third is remarkable for a peculiar insignia on the 
central portion of the back when the wings are folded, resembling 
an oval scale of silver ; but by far the most abundant species is 
smaller than either of the preceding, and may be often seen on 
flowering plants, watching in the branches, to pounce like a cat 
upon the insects that frequent the flowers ; for they are among 
the most carniverous of insects, notwithstanding their reputation 
for sanctity. One old writer says: “ So divine a creature is this 
esteemed, that if a child ask the way to a place, she will stretch 
out one of her feet and show him the right way.” And the cele¬ 
brated Xavier, it is said, “seeing a mantis moving along in 
its solemn way, holding its two fore legs as in the act of devo-* 
tion, desired it to sing the praises of God, whereupon the insect 
carolled forth a fine canticle.” 

There is a very remarkable species in Toungoo, which has each 
joint covered by an ornamented membrane resembling a small 
leaf. 

JcooS* 8 jo5j. 


PHANTOM INSECTS. 

This is the most extraordinary tribe of insects known. Thera 
are none in England, but forty species have been collected iii 
India and China. They are called leaf-insects, walking-stick 
insects, straw-insects, spectre-insects, and the like. 1 have noti¬ 
ced quite a number of species in the country, the most remarkable 
of which are the following; 

WALKING-LIAF IKSSGTS* 

An insect that cannot be distinguished at first sight from a 
green leaf, two or three inches long, is sometimes eeenin the in^ 
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tcrior, bnt is not common. I sent a specimen to a scientific so-* 
ciety in America, but the curators never reported on it; and I 
am therefore unable to say whether tho species be new or not. 
The natives have no name for it, inasmuch as they believe it to 
be a true leaf changed to an insect. 

In this belief they are only a few years behind ourselves. 
Westwood says: “ Bradley, although a F. R. S. described and 
figured two species of Folium amhulans (as he termed these walk¬ 
ing-leaf PhasmidcDi) and informs us that the insect is hatched 
from eggs deposited in the buds of frees, at the time the buds 
begin to shoot. The insect is there nourished by the juices of 
the tree, and grows together with the leaves till its body is per¬ 
fected, and at the fall of the leaf drops from the tree, with the 
leaves growing to its body like wings, and then walks about!” 

Phyllium* 

OJCOjc^jco^ao^SjeO. 9^co^0i|<^c8^oo^8«)Si 

WALKING-tlCHEM INSECT. 

f I have occasionally met with an insect precisely resembling 
a bit of dried lichen, both in form and colour. It is probably a 
new species, for there is nothing like it described in any of the 
books to which I can refer. 

Phy Ilium. 

WALKIICG-STICK INSECT. 

There is a curious walking-stick insect, nearly a foot long, re¬ 
sembling a bit of dried stick, not very uncommon in the pro¬ 
vince of Tavoy. It is probably Bacteria sarmentosa^ which 
Westwood describes from Assam. His specimen was ten inches 
and a quarter long, and he says, “ this species of walking-stick 
insect is longer than any which’ I have yet seen.” 

Bacteria sarmeMosa 7 

FIELD CRICKET. 

The AcheUdoa crickets are numerous. Several species of field 
crickets are abundant, and they often fly about the lights at even¬ 
ing, but the geckos effectually prevent them from domesticating 
by usurping the places.that crickets usually appropriate to them¬ 
selves, and by devouring every one they can discover. 

AchetiddR. 

OoSlgj. OCDig^i 

MOLE-CRICKET. 

The mole-cricket is very abundant, and tho natives say that it 
often does much injury to the paddy, by burrowing among its roots« 
Sdttie writers have endeavoured to prove that this insect is nol 
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herbiverous, but waving that question, the fact of its buwows 
being near the surface of the ground, is sufficient to make its 
presence injurious to the growth of grain. 

Westw'ood remarks : “They stridulate with a dull, low, jarr¬ 
ing note, continued for a long time Without interruption.*’ In 
low, damp situations, their singing at evening, during the dry 
season, is quite stunning. 

Ach^liL 

GRASSHOPPER. 

The grasshopper in common usage denotes both the grasshop* 
per and locust; but Westwood restricts the race to that Fection 
of the tribe which have long slender antennae and the ovipositor 
x)f the females exerted. 

As thusTestricted, We have numerous species of grasshoppers, 
some of which have large green wings, Veined like the leaves of 
trees, which they much resemble. One species, about three in¬ 
ches long, with large wings, unlike others that t have oaptured, 
etridulates long and loudly in the hand. 

Jc«o8i 

IOCU8T. 

The locust tribe as defined by Westwood, includes all the 
grasshoppers, the females of which are destitute of an exerted 
ovipositor, and which have the antennae short, filiform^ and 
with twenty or thirty joints.” 

We have several species of grasshoppers belonging to this 
tribe. 

JcaoSi gg. 

HiaR&.TOBY LOCUST. 

I met with a beautiful species of minatory locust while at 
Monmagon on the sea coast. The head is perpendicular in front 
with two small protuberances between the antennae, and the top 
of the head is black with the face and cheeks white. Antennae 
oylindric with 15 joints. The protonotum is produced in the from 
of a semicircle, but not acutely pointed, though some might pos- 
Tiibly say sentelliform, v^hich would throw it out of Locusta^ 
lieach, and bring it into the tribe which Westwood calls Buti- 
-dores. The protonotum is black, but the margin where it joins 
.. the head is yellow. There are three transverse rows of spines 
on the sternum, the proto-,thprax with twp orange rounded pro¬ 
tuberances as large as the eyes, while the other spines are jet 
black, except on the sides of the thorax, where they are light olive. 
The upper wings are like gauze, of a pale green, with numerous 
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kiregalar sized bright yellow spots on the veins. Lower wings 
black At the base, paling in to dull white at the extremities. The 
legs are glossy black, but the trochanter and femur of the hind 
legs have markings of yellow. The femur is unarmed, but on 
the hind margin is a ridge of finely rounded yellow protuberances. 
The lotra is armed with fine spineer. Length 2 inches, expanse of 
wings 3^ inches. 

I failed to discover any cavity at the base of the abdomen, yet on 
seizing the insect by the wings, it threw out a large quantity of 
froth from between the base of the abdomen and the extremity 
of the thorax, on each side forming a congery of little bubbles 
more than half an inch in diameter, and after this was wiped 
away, the insect produced at intervals a low stridulating sound 
from the same region, and a trembling motion wan observed at 
the bdse of the upper wings, asdf they were acted on by a current 
of air from some cavity beneath them. The feet had certainly 
nothing to do in producing the sound. 

. They appeared suddenly in great numbers, and after remaining 
two or three days, departed as they came wi^out leaving a strag^ 
gler behind. The Burmese call it hsen-po^ elephant insect, and 
say it appears occasionally, when it does much injury to tho 
young paddy ; and a Karen recognised it as a species that appears 
at intervals on the hills north of Maulmain. 1 have met with an¬ 
other locust in the interior, which is I think identical with a 
species that is sometimes seen in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
Locusta. 
ao8^»* 

TBUXALIS. 

A species of grasshopper, with a peculiar elongated pyramidal 
Shaped head, is not uncommon. 

Truxalis. 


NERVE-WINGED INSECTS. 

The nerve-winged insects are represented in Burmah by the 
termites, or white ants; damsel flies, or dragon flies ; and ant 
lions. 


WHITE ANTS. 

The traveller in British Burmah ivs frequently treading over 
mines of white ants, or termites, as they have colonized almost 
■every part of the provinces ; but their depredations are perhaps 
not as incessant as might be anticipated from their bad reputation 

ili 
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of being “ the most absolute pests of mankind.*’ My study-table 
stood lor several years within a few inches of a post tenanted by 
myriads, yet they never disturbed it. Occasionally I made w 
small incision in the post, when* on listening, I could immediately 
hear a thousand little taps within*—the battle-roll of sentineU 
beating to arm», and almost instantaneously, whole reg4ment» 
would appear with' enormous sickle-shaped jaws to defend their 
fortress. They do not usually* however, remain thus, pacific, 
and unless the timber he impervious, they tunnel their w^y froov 
room to room, from basement to attic, devouring cbests of apparelv 
linen, books, or whatever impedes their course. On their forag¬ 
ing expeditions they frequently attach themselves to the exterior 
of a post, and arch their pathway up to the roof, the destructibn* 
of which they silently and speedily effect. 

At their seasons of pairing, about the commencement of the 
rains, they take wing, and emerging from theil- dens at evenings 
come pouring into the bungalows, covering persons and tables 
BO that the occupants are compelled to forsake studies and plea^ 
sures, and retreat to the darkest corners. 

This annoyance, however, is mitigated by the geckos whiofr 
oomo to the feast, and devour every one that drops its wings. The 
natives too,- afford help by catching them, which* they do by the 
pint, regarding them a luxury. 

The architectural labours of these social insects display great 
artistic beauty, and variety. A- metropolis of theks was exhura- t 
ed near my residence in Maulmain, the exterior of which appear¬ 
ed only like a large mound^ not more than six feet high, but 
more than forty feet in circumference, with here and there a 
small circular vestibule visible through* the turf-covered bastions, 
or a low spiral turret protruding above the oval vault. Within, 
were thousands of edifices with* naultiform compartments, sur¬ 
rounded and connected by labyrinths, domes, and portals; while 
beneath, curious stair-cases led down long winding corridors, 
through innumerable multilocular caverns—the whole series pre-^ 
senting the aspect of continuous stories one above the other, like 
city piled on city. Leading from this subterranean town in ab 
most every direction, were hunting paths, arcbed and^ tunneled^ 
extenaing across the road, and to distant-parts of the compound. 

The form of governnrent existing among these insect bodies- 
politic, is not despotic like that of the hive bees, nor republican' 
like that of the proccssionary caterpillars, nor is it an aristocracy 
like that of the humble bees, bnt'a sort of limited monarchy, witb 
four principal orders—the royal family, the army, the labourers, 
and the fliers. These gmdes seem to be as distinct, and their 
occupalichis as different, as that of the four prime castes in Hindu 
society. 
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When the Karens laid open the stone-like masonry of their 
•city, it was amusing to observe the instinct movements of these 
different orders. In the centre was the imperial chamber, or pre- 
’scnce-room, with the queen mother in close imprisonment. Here 
royalty was buirounded by its court, and the palace clmmbef 
was many thousand times larger then the halls of the subj^ctii';* 
for the queen was so distended with eggs that she measured three 
and a half inches in length, and an inch in breadth. The workers 
were all busy, some enlargini: the apartments, some tending uif)bu 
the larvae and pupae, and others rcturuiag fronsi the hunting ex^ 
ploits with stores of provisions, 'fhe soldiers only were idle, 
t)ut no sooner did the pickaxe effect a breach in their walls, than 
the alarm spread with telegraphic speed, and in a moment myri- 
^.ds of furious warriore were on the march from story to story, 
rushing on to the aid of the few who were bravely disputing the 
<entrance of the foe. Nor did these sturdy troops cease to fight 
for their queen until the belligerents withdrew, when each divi¬ 
sion retired within the oitadel, and hosts of labourers came for¬ 
ward to repair the walls. 

Ttrmkidot. 

||oSt osSa. 

DAMSEIi FLY. 

AVe not only have Moure’s “ beautiful blue damsel flies,” but 
• we have them also green, red, and yellow. They are often call¬ 
ed horse-stingers, and dragOn flies. Their habits of preying on 
gnats, and other small insects, make them very welcome compan¬ 
ions in the jungles ; and it is on the borders of water-courses iu 
the interior that they are seen in their beauty and variety. This 
is one of the few insects which the Karens recognize in its larva 
state; and they often point out the larva in the water, which 
bears a distant resemblance to the perfect insect, but the body id 
shorter and thicker, and their wings are only rudimentary, 

LibeUulida. 

ookSit co|c»j. c8c»p« ooc^*i8ScSi . 

ANT LIONS. 

In sandy situations holes may be often seen in the form of in¬ 
verted cones which are the pit-falls of tho ant lion. On close 
^examination a pair of large tusks may be seen peeping up at the 
apex of the cone ready to seize upon any unfortunate ant, or 
other small insect that may tumble into the snare. This, how^- 
over, is the insect in its larva state. In its perfect sUite it 
sembles the dragon fly, but it is rarely seen. 

Mymeleonid<x* 


:> R* 
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GAUZE-WINGED INSECTS. 

The Hymenoptefat or gauze-winged insects, have legions of 
rep^entatives in the form of gall-insects^ ichneumon-flies, sand 
wasps, mason wasps, stinging ants, eommon ants, wasps, hornets, 
carpenter bees, honey bees, and dammer bees. 

CALL INSECT. 

Oall insets are numerous, but the most remarkable that I 
have seen are found on the leaves of a species of torminalia. 

CynipidcB, 

ICHNEUMON Etlr. 

Ichneumon flies, chai*acterized by depositing their eggs in the 
bodies of other insects, are occasionally seen. 

Ichneumonidce» 

MASON WASP. 

One or two species of mason wasps abound, and elaborate their 
tenements several inches in length to the legs of tables, book¬ 
cases, the sides of partitions in our bungalows, and sometimes in 
key^holes. These curious galleries are constructed of clay, 
which the insect kneads to a proper consistence with its mandi¬ 
bles j and when the clayey portals are removed, the cells are 
found filled with caterpillars, walled up for nourishment for 
their larvse. 

They are industrious insects, and will reconstruct quite a long ^ 
series of cells in three or four days ; but it is the fbmale only 
who is entitled to this honor. One would suppose it might be 
her share to weave the silken tapestry for her apartments, but 
besides this she builds all the walls, while her mate sits by in 
sheer indolence, like a lazy Barman while his wife rows th^ 
boat. 

I have'frequently examined these nurseries on the partitions 
of my study. They sometimes consist of ten cells, with clay 
stucco walls about a quarter of an inch thick. Each cradle is 
about half an inch broad, an inch long, half an inch high, and 
lined with silk that rivals in texture the finest damask. 

Sphegid(B. 

o|. <j!|^ 

MINING WASP. 

We have several species of solitary wasps, that excavate their 
habitations in sandy banks. 

Sphegida. 

o§|5«n(^« 
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' STINGING ANT. 

Stinging ants, ns they are denominated, are very common, and. 
their sting quite insufferable. They are not, however, ants, but 
a tribe of sand-wasps, the females of which are destitute of 
wings. 

Mutillidce, 

Ogo6s8o5l co7^opo^i 

ANT. 

Ants, as in all tn)pical countries, abound both in numbers and 
species. The Karens distinguish a dozen different classes. 

Formicid<R- 

OgoSdBoSR OCJ^g OOlS 

EDIBLE ANT. 

A species of ant is very common which constructs its nest in 
trees, formed of leaves united together with a papery substance, 
that the insect itself fabricates. The nests are sometimes a foot 
in diameter, and the ants are considered quite a delicacy with 
the Karens, who eat them in their curries. They are said to be 
very sour. 

001^ q 

WASPS AND HORNETS. 

Wasps and hornets of the Linneean genus spbex, as in most 
countries, are represented by several species. 

Ytifidos, 

CARPENTER BEE. 

The females of two or three species of carpenter bees may be 
frequently seen excavating their cells in the cavities of bamboos, 
or chiselling for themselves tunnels in decayed wood. When 
the shaft is sufficiently deep, they deposit their eggs, and balls 
of nutriment for the grubs; then floor over the orifices with mud, 
and lay again, and so continue to do until they have deposited 
all their eggs. 

These insects fly into houses, and Europeans call them bumble 
bees, but they belong to a tribe of solitary bees, of which no 
species are found in England. 

Xylocarpu^, 

03!^ 

TSKE BEE. 

The domesticated bee is not found in the country, but there 
are several wild species that build in trees, and from whicli a 
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ooiisiderjihle supply of honey and beeswax are obtained Annually. 
One species consinicts its nest *• in the shape of a large pear,” 
which indicates a relationship to the genus trigona. 

ApidcR, 

00^ fl cx>’^o3« 

BAMMER BEE. 

lliere arc sevei'al otlier species of bees that are characterized 
by building their nests in the cavities of trees. The wax of one 
species is dark colored, of the consistence ot’ resin, and is much 
used by the Burmese in calking boats. It is constantly seen for 
sale in the bazar, and Europeans generally rei^ard it as the resi¬ 
nous product of a tree, or dammer. So Dr. Heifer considered it, 
and recorded it “ a kind of balsamic gum-resin.’^ 

Three years after the publication of the above, Dr. McClelland 
wrote^ in his report on the teak forests of Pegu, “ Dammer, 
JPwaingyet*^ This article is found in the bazars throughout Pe¬ 
gu. It is yielded by the Sho7*ea robusta, or the Saul tree of In¬ 
dia, which occurs plentifully in the forests on the Shan side of 
the Sitang east of Touiigoo, and also, but to less extent, in the 
forest of the Prome district. I have not found, however, that the 
dammer is obtained from these forests, as none of the trees ap¬ 
pear to have been perforated for it, so the supplies of this article 
are probably brought down to Pegu from forests beyond the 
frontier.’’ ® ^ 

Three years more elapse, and the Rev. C. S. P. Parish writes 
me: “ The Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta WTote to me some time ago for information about the' 
pwaingyet, which several people confounded with dammer, and 
take to be a gum. I sent up some specimens of pwaingyet, and 
^80 several of the insects, which were forwarded to England, to 
Mr. Fred, Smith, of the British Museum, who has identified it as 
Trtgona loeviceps, first sent from Singapore.” 

< 381 . <^. (The insect.) 

^0308 Pwai-ngyet. (The wax.) 

BUTTERFLIES. 

When a person dies, the Burmese say, the soul, or sentient 
principle, leaves the body in the form of a butterfly. This too 
was the foith of the Greeks more than two thousand years ago. 
« Among the ancients, when a man expired, a butterfly appeared 
fluttering above, as if rising from the mouth of the deceased.” 
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•the coiilcJdenCe is the more remarkable, the closer it is examined. 
'J'he psyche, or soul of the Greeks, represented by the butterfly, 
was the life, the perceptive principle; and not the pneuma or 
spiritual nature. So the Burmans regard the butterfly in man 
as that principle of his nature whrch perceives, but not that of 
Trhich moral actions are predicated. If a person is startled, or 
frightened so as to be astounded for the moment, they say, ** his 
butterfly has departed/* When a person is unconscious of all 
that is pHSsiog around him in sleep, the butterfly is supposed to 
be absent j biit on its return the person awakes, and what the 
butterfly has seen m its wanderings constitutes dreams. 

The Greeks and the Burnrese, undoubtedly derived these ideas 
from a common origin. In the Budhist legends of the creation 
of man, which oiiginated in Central Asia, it is stated that when* 
man was formed, a caterpillar, or worm, was introduced into the 
body, which, after remaining ten lunar months, brought forth 
the living man ; and hence the reason why a butterfly is suppos¬ 
ed to leave the body at death. Thus the caterpillar, or larva 
state; the pupa, or chtysalis^ and: the imago, or perfect insect, 
are, to the Budhist, representatives of mfan in his origin from 
the earth, in his subsequent conception in the womb, and in hia 
perfect state as a sentient being; v^hile the successive changes 
typify his endless transmigrations. 

This is a wonderful land for butterflies. Birds of passage are 
common in most countries 5 but butterflies of passage are no¬ 
where on, record. Yet such are sometimes seen in Burmah. 
Westwood says : “ Various species of butterflies are remarkable' 
for their periodical or irregular appearance ; of these the species 
of colias, or clouded yellows, are preeminent.” It is remarka¬ 
ble that butterflies of this same tribe of “ yellow” often appear in 
clouds in Burmah, and pass over the country in flocks, like the 
pigeons that annually ni’igrate over Kentucky, and other western 
states of America. 

An intelligent Karen writes me: “ In the neighborhood of 
Bangoon, at harvest time, or a little before harvest, immense 
numbers of butterflies appear,- some years coming up from the' 
south and passing on to the north. They migrate each kind by 
themselves. Yellow butterflies, for instance, will pass for two or 
three hours ;• and after they have all disappeared, greenish-yellow 
ones arrive, and pass on like the first ^ and after them, black oner 
come and pass away in the same manner. Sometimes yellow ones 
alone will appear, and sometimes none but black ones.” I'he 
season before the English' took Rangoon lai'g** quantities of but¬ 
terflies migrated over the country in this way, and many of the 
natives therefore augur, that their appearance is ominous of warr 
m some parts of the earth, if not in their own country. Others 
say that they indicate high waters the followiug season, but my 
informant remarks that ho observed them twice without being- 
able to discover that they portended any thing. 





Caterpillars also appear periodically, and probably the eamb 
years that the butterflies are so abundant. A Pegu Karen from 
the delta of the Irrawaddy, informs me that at intervals of a few 
years, caterpillars appear in their paddy fields in immense num* 
bers. They move over the country, devastating like a regiment 
of septendecenary cicacke, devouring plants down to the roots, 
grass as well as paddy, though they do not long quarter them*- 
feelves upon bne locality, but move on like an armjs being found 
tjvery day a few miles in advance of their former position. 

PRIAM BlJTTERFLV. 

One of the handsomest butterflies that t have noticed, is, t 
think, the male priam butterfly. The anterior wings are blacky 
chased witli green lines, and the posteriors green, variegated with 
black. It is .of large size, but is rarely ssen. 

Omithoptera priamus 7 

cSJQoi 8 sc 6 oti 

FIERIS, 

One of the most abundant butterflies at Maulmainbas dark up* 
per wings approaching black, but the under sides of the posterior 
Hvings are brightly figured with red and yellow. It belongs to 
the genus pieris, as defined by Duncan, and may be distinguished 
‘from related genern by the under pair of wings embracing th^ 
abdomen. 

Fieris, 

c8<y0oii Sjoootii 

CABBAGE BUTTIi»FLY. 

Large flocks of small yellow butterflies may be often seen in 
gardens throughtfut the provinces, and single individuals almost 
every where. I have noticed them in great numbers where th6 
Karens cultivate mustard. It is either identical, or nearly re¬ 
lated to the common cabbage butterfly. 

Fontia. 

c&ygoolii ooicByo\O^ODV fooDoicSn 

WHITE BUTTERFLY. 

A white butterfly, passing into a light blue straw colour, the 
tnargins of the uppei* wings tinged with black, is very comtnon.' 

. An allied species has the wings bright yellow near the body, with 
the other'parts, whitish. These, with some others that may be 
seen throughout the country, belong to the same tribe which fur- 
•nishes tlie common garden butterflies in England. 

' Piet'ides. 

c8<y0og^i wjcS/ojossgi. 8«ooyio1t 
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deathVhsab xoth. 

rapt. Smitli lias a death’s-liead moth in his oolleotloii which he 
raised from the larva in Toungoo, and resembles the English, 
ilc^erofi^ia atropoB. 

ttORKBT-HlWK MOTH, 

A moth is seen flying in the dusk of evening of the same tribe 
vts the hernet-hawk moth. It may be distingaished by its 
{ilumed antennae. ^ 

JSgeriid^, 

SILK WORM. 

“The silk worm is reared extensively in the northern and west- 
<om parts of Toungoo. A tribe of Karens, on and ^beyond the 
boundary are okaracterixed by wearing silk pants, which they 
make from ^k of their own manufacture. The worm is fed from 
the leaves of the mulbeny tree, which is planted for the purpose. 
In same districts I am told other plants are used. It is a com¬ 
mon “error to suppose that all silk vrorms live on the leaves of 
the mulberry. The Eria silk worm, Phalmna cynthia, is fed on 
theeastor oil plant. 

l%e Tusseh silk worm, Saturnia paphia^ is said to feed in the 
•wild state on the jujube tree, Zizypkus jujuba; the silk cotton 
tree, JEhnibax heptaphyittum; and Terminalia alata. The Joree 
^«ilk worm, Bombyx religiosa^ is fed on the peepul; and the Malda 
«ilk worm, the cocoons of which are mixed with those of the 
Eria silkworm, is found on the mango tree. 

•^1 <B. oodB^i 

ATLAS MOTH. 

The atlas mcKih is one of the largest insects of the moth tribe 
known. The smallest speoimens I have seen measured from eight 
.to mne inches in the expanse of its wings, which were pencilled 
with the richest umber, brown and yellow^ and bordered with 
magififlcent ooelli. This moth belongs to the silk worm family, 
and ^ntil recently was known to entomologists only as a native 
of China ; but it also abounds in Burmali. Efforts beiug made to 
raise the insect in Kngland, the eggs are sometimes sent home in 
betters, but Hope, the great English entomologist, writes: ^^iSend 
larva placed in mould,*’ and the eggs would bo much more like¬ 
ly to retain their vitality wwe they shipped in the, samp man- 
vier. 

This is probably the insect which Mr. Blyth had from Rangoon 
•of which he wrote ;, “A well known moth from Buvmah. Pha- 
lend patroclus; a splendid species common in collections from 
China, Assam, Sylhet, and Aracan.” 


2S 
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WOOLLT«BEAn. 

Some years black, long-haired oaterpillarSi called T^^oollytiefartf/ 
abound to such an extent that they are very ttoublesome ih 
houses ; and their hairs when they touch the skin produce consi¬ 
derable irritation. One year they were so numerous at Tavoy, 
that a gentleman was obliged to destroy a large heart-leaved fig 
tree that he much valued for its shade, as the only means of es¬ 
caping the nuisance, They are sometimes so abundant in the 
forests that the natives in passing through the low shrubbery find 
themselves covered with them, and their limbs are often inflam¬ 
ed, and swelled by the hairs of these caterpillars entering the 
skin. 

In the perfect state the woolly-bears are a tribe of moths 
which include the tiger moths. I have never observed the 
moths in great numbers, but an occasional one may be seen at 
evenine. The salt.-marsh caterpillar of New Kngla^ belongs to 
this tribe. 

Arctiida. 

NlGHT-itOTH. 

Night-moths with their antcnnsc simple, ai^e very nutnerousi 
Two or three small species with their wings defiexed in repose, 
and forming a triangle w'ith the body, are nrost abundant. 

jS'€Ctuid(B^ , 


dEOMETRICIAN. l 

The caterpillars, called loopera or geom.etricians, from thehr 
measured step, are well known, and are often seen in our gar¬ 
dens. In the perfect state these caterpillars are moths, some of 
which are called carpet-moths, from the veining of their wings- 
resembling mosaic. 

Geometridce, 

ERMINE MOTH. 

A few elegant little moths, cohered with ntefalic scales with 
black markings on a silvery ground, cafiled sometimes ermine 
moths, are common. 

Yponovteuta, 

portabee-gase GAGTEBPILLAR. 

The larva of minute moth is often seen bearing about oft its 
back the cjlEe it inhabits. A gentleman lately called to show me' 
a minute insect with two feet, which walked erect!. On apply¬ 
ing a magnifier it was seen at once to be one of these small Ca*' 
lerpillars with its house on its back, like a resuscitated man bea/T" 
mg his own coffin. 
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MINING OATBIIFILLAR. 

. 1 have observed in gardens, both at Tavoyand Maulmain, Uiat 
no sooner had the large flowered, and large-leaved crinum* done 
flowering, than a mining caterpillar is seen at work beneath the 
epidermis of the leaf. If left unmolested^ they increase as if by 
magic, and in a few days the whole of the leaves attached to the 
plant, some of which are two or three feet long by four or five 
inches wide, ore entirely eaten down to the stem. 

It appears to be made for this plant, for it does no injury to 
others, and disappears as soon as the leaves are all devoured. 
I have never seen the perfect insect to recognize it, but it is pro¬ 
bably a moth. 

Yponomeutida. 


LIKE-WINGED INSECTS. 

The Hamopteru, or like-winged insects, embrace several that 
are very very unlike each other, as the cicada, the lantern fly, 
plant lice, and the lac insect. 

CICADA. 

Those famous singers, the cicadae, celebrated by Homer, Vir¬ 
gil, and from the ancients down to the present time, are numer¬ 
ous both in individuals and species. One of the first objects that 
^attracts the attention of an observer in some localities of the 
Karen jungles, is a clay tube several inches high, raised over a 
shaft sunk two or three feet in the ground, over which may be 
often seen a Karen, bending and inserting the extremity of a long 
branch of a thorny ratan, which after a few twists is withdrawn, 
bringing with it a grub that is deemed a great luxury. 

The natives have a distinct name for the grub, and seem to be 
ignorant that it is the larva of the cicada. This I was enabled to 
verify on one occasion by observing the exuviae of many of their 
pupae adheiing by claws to the serrated bark of trees, with rents 
in their backs out of which the perfect insect had escaped. The 
Karens, it may be observed, are no more barbarous in their taste, 
than the civilised Greeks, for Aristotle testifies that they were 
an article of diet, both in their larva and perfect state, and one 
species is still eaten by American Indians. The most common 
species is small, and often flies into dwelling houses. 

Cicadid<R. 

c5^QJC§,f. SSoftStt OD^oSiu 

(Jjarva state,) 


Criuum ornatum. 
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LABGE CICADA. 

A large oibada^ the Karens say, ushers in the dry seaeon with 
its noble song. 

OILDBD CICADA. 

A cicada, gilded with a bright yellow transrerae baa^ on itD 
wings, is ocoasioiudly seen. The Karens say its call is Kaii*wee, 
kau-wee,” and this is tue name by which it is known to themu 
1 was ene evening serrenaded by one that poured out its vei^r 
song from a jack tree before my door, in strains loied enough to* 
have startled one unacquainted with the musician. Its sounds 
were full, shrill, and eontinuouSr swelling up Hke an .^lian harp 
60 as to all the air around. 

The instrument on which this gay minstrel perfbms, is a 
unique piece of meGhaniam,~a perfect melodian possessed only by 
the male, and which he carries about between hie abdomen and 
hind legs. It consist of two pairs of plates composing a shield 
the box concealed beneath. Under these plates is a delicate 
iridescent covering, tensely stretched over the cavity like the 
head of a drum; and attached to its inner surface are several 
muscular strings, seoured at their opp>sit6 extremities to an¬ 
other membrane at the posterior end of the box. The music ia 
produced by the alternate contraction aini expansion of these 
atrings, whi!^ draw the tense concave covering downwards, with ^ 
a rapid receding^ the sounds issuing from two key-holes of the 
rustrument, strikingly analogous to the action of the melodian. 

cBiori cjoj-n 

LANTEBN-FDY. 

I have noticed several species of the curious fulgorae*, but they 
are not common. An American species was formerly supposed 
to emit a bright radiance froni its headj^ but modern observersv 
have not eon&med the statement. I have not noticed any lumi* 
nosity in our species. A specimen before me has a rostrum an 
inch in length, as long as the body, ascending at the topv and of. 
a brown color. The fore wings are brown for about h Jf their 
length, with reddish veins, «nd transverse silvery bands, the last 
interrupted. The latter half of the wings have the same red 
veins on a lighter ground, with a few silvery spots. The whole 
of the markmgs in form bear a striking resemblance to F, Spino-^ 
hBy but of a aifferent color. The posterior wings are light straw 
color, dipped with black. The expansioa of the wiqgs nearly 
three inches. It appears to be a^distinct species, representing 
the F. oculata of Penang, and the F» Spinol<B of Assam.. 

Fulgora (Haiina 
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ANCYRA. 

Westwood figures and describes a small insect allied to the 
Fulgora which be had from Maulmain. 

Ancyra appendiculata. 

PLAN® LICE. 

Plant lice are often very destructive to our gardens, especially 
to sickly plants. They are not usually, I think, the aphid® 
of Europe, but the cercopid®. The ants, however, manifest the 
same affection for them, and make like efforts to obtain their 
honey-dew. One species may be seen covered with a frothy se¬ 
cretion like the common “ frog-hopper,” Aph^ophora spumana. 

CereopidcB, 

WOOLLY BLIGHTS. 

Some species which do not secrete honey-dew are of a large 
size, clothed with a white, cotton-like covering, and when dis¬ 
turbed they have the habit of leaping to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. 

P$ylla. 

LAC coccrs. 

The lac coccus is sometimes found in its cerements on a species 
of ficus, where it has deposited its eggs, reared its own mau¬ 
soleum, and died, but lac is not formed extensively in the 
British Provinces, though very abundant in the Slian states 
{adjoining. The Karens think the lac is produced by an an]t> end 
it the lao ant. 

CoccidcR, 

OQ'j^ 031^01 (^<^1 Lac,) 


DIVERSE-WINGED INSECTS. 

The Seteroptera, or divarse-winged insecte, are represented 
in Burmah by water boatmen, water insects, water skippers, and 
a large tribe of bugs, of which the bed-bug is the type. 

WATER-BOATMAN. 

A water insect that swims on its back, and dives with great 
facility, may be sometimes seen in our transparent streams. It 
belongs to the tribe of wator*boatmen. 

COlOt^l 
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WATER INSECT. 

A large water insect, as denominated by the natives, resem¬ 
bling a gigantic cockroach, is not uncommon. The perfect insect 
lias “ the tarsi two-jointed, but quite incorporated with the ex- 
tiemity^ of the tibise, and terminated by a long, slender, and 
acute unguis,” characteristic of the genus belostoma. A speci¬ 
men before me measures two inches and three quarters in length. 
From some bnief remarks on the Asiatic species of this genus, by 
Dr. Leidy in the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, the Tenasserin species is, I judge, 

Belostoma indica? 

o6e>^i 

WATER SKIPPER. 

A long-legged insect may be frequently seen stalking haughti¬ 
ly about on the surfaces of our inland streams, like a Burman 
king on the shoulders of his human horse. It has obtained the 
appropriate name of water-skipper. The Burmese call it the 
“ marine officer.’* 

Gerris, 

oo8io6b cSooSS^i o5e)^B 

BED-BUG. 

Tlie bed-bug is said to have been introduced into England from 
America, but it has been known in tto country from time imme¬ 
morial, and is found in every natitH'dwelling. It has the ap¬ 
pearance and habits of C. Iectulari8;^hxit there may possibly be 
some specific points of difference. 

Cimex lectularis. 

C7J|58§8| Ojn. 

WINGED BUG. 

There are several species of the same tribe that f urnislies the 
common bed-bug in the Provinces, with precisely the same dis¬ 
agreeable odour, but much stronger, A single insect crossing 
the path will infect a stratum of air of several feet in width, 
which remains for a considerable period. A small black species 
sometimes comes on the^table around the lights at evening, which 
is very disagreeable, though its scent is not so strong as that of 
some others. In smaller numbers a grey species is an occasional 
visitor. 

Scutelleridcs. 

GREEN BUG. 

A large greenish species is very injurious to fruit. I have ob* 
served individuals repose for hours on the oranges that were near¬ 
ly ripe, sucking their juices through the skin; and when the 
oranges were plucked, they had large scars on the places where the 
insects had rested, and the orange within was injured in those 
places. 
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1 examined a species in Tavoy which proved to belong to West- 
wood’s TingidcB, Rostrum 8 jointed, tarsi 3 jointed. Scu- 
tellam | the length of the insect. Two small thorns on each 
shoulder, with a small brass coloured patch behind on the mat- 
pin. Edge of the wing-cases with six black thorns on each side, 
six black spots on the abdomen, general colour of the insect deep 
green above and light green betieath. 

Tingklm. 

8^. 8p« 

PADDY-BUG. 

The Karens near Rangoon describe a similar insect as some 
years effecting much injury to the paddy by ab^-orbing its juices, 
before the kernel has become hard. Whole fields of rice are 
sometimes abandoned in consequence of the devastation of the 
paddy-bug. The offensive odour which some of these insects 
emit appears t(» bo done in self defence. Some, the grey species 
especially, will come about the table and not the slightest disa¬ 
greeable scent bo discovered, but no sooner has one come in con- 
tact with it, than it emits an intolerable effluvia. 

Cimex» Linn. 

ScutolleridcB 

«2[S«i s^. 

CorPER-COLOBEB lAVD BUG. 

A land bug of a copper color, sometimes shows itself with a 
long, four-jointed proboscis, and two sharp thorns on the corners 
of the thorax^ with four smaller ones in a row between. Unlike 
most of its tribe, it emits no odour whatever, 

Reduviidee, 


BLACK LAND BUG. 

A black species is common with elegantly ornamented wings, 
and a long, four jointed rostrum, which emits no smell when un¬ 
disturbed, but a very odious one when handled. The hind legs 
are enlarged, as if they belong to a water insect. 

Coreidoe. 

THlCiC-LEGGED BtTG. 

A small l?ug remarkable for its thick fora legs, is seen occasion-. 

ally. 

Lygoiidm. 


NON VISIBLE-WINGED INSECTS. 

The Aphaniptera^ or insects with wings that are not apparent| 
embrace only the single tribe of fleas. 
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Fleas, like rats, seem to be cosmopolites) and are found every 
V^hero in great abundance. , 

PulividcB, 

GgSCOOSt O^o 


TWO-WINGED INSECTS. 

The JDiplerA, or two-winged inaecta, embrace gnats, mosqui* 
toes, father long«>legs, gad-l9ies, house flies, and flesh flies. 

ONAT. 

Small gnats that are usually called Sand flies, abound on tlie 
eandy banks of rivers, and near the sea-cosast, where they are the 
greatest annoyance of the whole insect tribe. 

SimuUum» 

MOSQUITO. 

Mosquitoes, at some seasons, almost cloud the air with their 
myriad numbers, and the only mode of escape from their sangui¬ 
nary attacks is by hiding beneath a strong curtain ; for though 
they will pierce through all kinds of apparel, yet they are not 
able to force their whole bodies through a bed-curtain; still they 
are no more numerous, or annoying here than 1 have found them 
on the Mississippi river. We have at least two species, one of 
which is banded with white stripes, and is more voracious than 
the other ; as soon as it begins to taste blood the hand may be 
brought slowly upon it, and it chooses death rather than flight. 

The larvae of gnats and mosquitoes may be always seen in 
water that has stood for a few days, where they are readily dis¬ 
covered by their active motions, often diving and rising again to 
the surface. To avoid taking these inects in drinking, and thus 
destroying animal life, the Burmese priests strain their water, 
like the Pharisees of old, and it was these gnats in the larva state 
to which the Saviour referred, and not the gnat, properly so call¬ 
ed, as the word is often rendered. In the languages of this 
country, at least, there are two distinct names for these two dis¬ 
tinct things, and one does not imply the other, 

Ctdicidce, 

08* SS}. 

^leooocSoo^u 

j^5o6S. fSoSS. 


o8i 

^teeocSc^in 

(t 

K 


{Mfsquito ^ 
(Larva.) 
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LONG-LB08. 

, Hie wdl known long-legged insect, known in England as fa¬ 
ther long-le^s, or erane-ily, has its representative in the Provin¬ 
ces. The Karens call it long-legged mosquito. 

Tipuliden, 

QOjd8q|ij, oSicdfa 


GAD-FLY. 


Oad-dies bite so severely that when one appears among half a 
dozen natives, they begin to scatter at once, and do not rest till 
they have either killed it or driven it away. They are not numer¬ 
ous in individuals, or they would be intolerable. Whenever they 
have attacked me they have brought the blood at every bite, and 
they attack equally man and beast. The Karens distinguish 
three species. 

Tahanid(B, 


ffcSi 8ls)Ji5^o. 8^^^* orBie)8i o68ooo3i 
^oocdi {Dark brown gad-fly.) 

Stsgigj. {White handed gadfly.) 

o(8idl8^i headed 

Sicojagt^i.. ocBiooi|^i eyelid monlcey^^ 


TOUNGOO GAD FLIES. 

Two Voracious species of the gad-fly tribe abound on some 
of the Toungoo mountains. On first coming among them they 
brought the blood in a dozen places on my hands, and I found 
it necessary to wear thick gloves ; but after being naturalized, they 
seem less severe in their exactions ; though sufticiently annoying 
under their mildest treatment; but not quite so bad as the. 
Tsetse of South Africa, glassina morsitans. 

Tahanidw. 


DOG-FLEA BEE. 

A fly that produces a swelling where it bites, of the gad-fly 
tribe, the Burmese call the “ dog-flea bee.*’ 

Tabanidce. 

cgiGgi<gofii oocoigs 

HORSE FLY. 

Another species a little larger than tlie above is aS annoying 
to horses in the Bghai mountains, as a corresponding species is 
on the Illinois prairies. 

Tabanidae. 

2T 







JfIDOB. 

Clouda of midges which are soiaetimes improperly eaSed gnatsr 
may be often seen performing their nightly waltzes. 

'lipulidae (Ckirmomides.) 

HOUSX FLT. 

The hottse fly, contrary to what most persons expect, ia much 
less numerous than it is either in England America, and occa- 
aions very little annoyance. 

Musddoie. 

odScoooSi o^o^coli 

TLES9 rhY. 

Flesh flies are exceedingly abundant, and very troublesome. 
The natives distinguish two kinds. 

Caliphora. Sarcaphaga. 

^iconcjonSj. 58Scy« 

PADDY PLY. 

One year the crops in the southern part of Tavoy and in Mer- 
gui province, were almost wholly destroyed by a fly, that bore a 
strong resemblance to the famous Hessian fly, 

Cecidomyidtt (Cecidomyia f 


SPIDEKSl AND SCORPIONS. 

The Arachnida or spiders, scorpions, and ticks, are sometimes 
treated as a class by tl^mselves ; but they are here placed under 
the head of entymology for the sake of convenience; and in accor¬ 
dance with the practice of many naturalists. 

DOMESTIC SPIDERS. 

The common domestic spider, aranea, is much less common in 
houses in thie country than in Europe and America, which I at¬ 
tribute in a great nreasure to the geckos which devour them, and 
take thoir place. 

Aranea. 

o8o2«ooo 8« oo8i« 

LEAPING SPIDER. 

A small spider is often observed that forms no web, but takes 
its prey by hunting it, and when within reach, leaping upon it 
like a cat. One of these spiders will wateh a small insect for a 
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long tinve, and follow it a distance^ concealing itself as much 
as possible from observation until within the reach of a sin¬ 
gle leap« when it springs upon its prey at once. These belong to 
•Swainson’s tribe of vagabonds. 

Vag€ihondii. 

Sallicus i 


RUNKIKO SPIDER. 

A large spider that runs after its prey is seen in hoaaes» and 
the femmes attract observation by the large cocoon of eggs that 
they are often seen carrying under the abdomen, like a squaw 
with a papoose at her breast. 

Lycoui, 

GEOMETRIC SPIDER. 

The geometric spider is exceedingly abuudant. They construct 
their webs in conoentric circles, or spirals, on the model of the 
•common garden spider, or the geometrio spider epeira, affixing 
them in a perpendicular position in the branches of trees. They 
belong to Swainson’s division of the wanderers, so called from 
their habit of running about in the vicinity of their nests, or webs* 
which they have constructed. 

Orbiteles. (Eptvra f ) 

GRASS SPIDER. 

0 One or more species of spiders are very abundant, which make 
horizontal webs in the grass, with a tube connecting it with some 
hole or crevice near it; like Ag^l^na navia in the United States. 

Agdena ? 


WATER SPIDER. 

A spider that skims upon the water* and dives beneath the 
surface when pursued, is not uncommon. It looks like a species 
. of a genus of water spiders, commm in the United States. 

Dolamedes, 

OoStO&i 


htoale sear-shder. 

A large* black, hairy spider* with tusks like a centipede, ind very 
poisonous, is oocssionally seen. The Karens call it the bear- 
aptder. It is of the genus mygale, famous for the questionable 
habit of devouiiwg birds ; but the natives say that it kills cobtee 
and other large snakes, and eats their brains. 

Mygale. 

eODOoSsa ooSlOOlJ* 
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BLACK SCOKPION. 

A black scorpion is very common in the neighbourhood of 
Maulmain, though but rarely seen in the southern provinces. It 
can inflict a fearful sting. 

Scorpio, 

ODSsQsffOOOoSu oocSs^^u 

BBOWN SCORPION. 

A small brown scorpion abounds in the southern provinces, 
and is the species usually found in houses. Its sting is severe, 
but the effect usually passes away in twenty-four hours. 

Scorpio- 

OOj<^J©. 005^*11 

TICK, 

A tick is common which lives on plants, but often attaches, 
itself to travellers, when it eats its way into the flesh like the 
chigoe of the West Indies, producing festering wounds, if not 
extracted. J have often seen them pulled off when their head 
and shoulders were buried in the person’s flesh, and they never 
let go their hold unless they are forcibly drawn away, when it is 
uot uncommon for their heads to be left in the wouui 
Acaridm, 

e 00 

dJ. opt 

LARGE TICK. I 

A large tick, which does not appear to attach itself to man, I 
have sometimes observed. I found a very large individual once 
on a serpent. 

Acaridcc, 



MYRIAPODA. 

The Myriapoda, or centipeds, and mlllepeds, though included 
among insects by some writers, are now more generally regarded 
as constituting a distinct class by themselves. 

CENTIPBD. 

Two or three species of centipeds are common. One is often 
more than six inches long, with a very large pair of poisonous 
fengs. A specimen now before me that fell from the thatch-roof 
upon a lady’s shoulder, measures nine inches in length, and an 
inch and a quarter in circumference. 

Scolopendra, 

<p8»» O/OQl, 
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LUHINOITS CBNTIPED. 

A small centlped which emits a strong, phosphorescent light, 
is very common. It does not, however, appear to give out its 
light until it is wounded, or at least attacked, when the whole 
of the part that has been touched suddenly becomes a living 
blaze, in no way dependent on the respiration,^as in the fire-flies. 
There is a small dark line down the back, and indications of 
the joints of the body, but each lobe glows*like a mass of phos** 
phorus. 

Scolopendra 'phosphorea. 

odSs^si 

HILLEFED. 

A smaller and larger species of milleped are very common. 

Jiilus, 
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A large proportion of the land and fluviatile shells of Bur- 
mah and the Tenasserim Provinces were new to science un¬ 
til recently, and are wanting in the collections of most sci¬ 
entific societies in Europe and America. The large sea shells 
are well known species, but among the small unattractive 
mollusks, are a few novelties. 

LAND SHELLS. 

Perhaps the first collection of Burmese land and fresh water shells 
was made in 1842, when thirty-five species were sent to Dr. A. 
Oould of Boston, Massachusetts. He wrote in the Boston Journal 
of Natural History for January 1844 : “ The collection contained 
thirty-five species, out of which I have, as yet, been able to iden¬ 
tify only four or five as described species. This is a very extraordi¬ 
nary proportion of new shells to be obtained from any part of the 
world, at the present day.’' He repeated a remark formerly made 
that the forms of land and fresh water shells from our antipo¬ 
des, bear a striking resemblance to those of our own country ; 
while those from intermediate regions are quite dissimilar.” These 
shells, he said, gave additional confirmation of the fact. This re¬ 
markable fact is confirmed by Mr. Benson, who in describing 
lix pylaica from Maulmain, says : It presents a singular resem¬ 
blance to the N. American H, hirsuta^ Jay.” 

SNAIL. 

The genus to which the common snail belongs, has, ac¬ 

cording to Mr. Theobald’s recent Catalogue, forty-three species 
in Burmah and the Tenasssrim Provinces. 

ROUND-MOUTHED SNAIL. 

A genus of snails called CycloHona^ from their round mouths, 
embrace the largest land shells in Burmah. Dr. Gould describ¬ 
ed two new species. C* pernohili8V& the largest shell in the coun¬ 
try, and is very abundant. 
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The Karens call it the primary shell, i. e. the one from which 
others are derived. The Barmans call it the quet shell, as they 
say it calls oat quety quet! Nearly all the different species of helix 
above are called by the Barmans varieties of the qu^et shell. 
Pfeiffer, a german conchologist, says this shell is identical with 
C. aurantiacumy (Schumacher.) 

§joy8j. 

Theobald has fifteen species of this genus in his Cataloguo* 
but has changed the name, as has Benson, to Cyetopharue; a 
name that was proposed long ago by Montfort, for those species 
of Cyclostoma which have an umbilicus ; but it was not adopted 
by Sowerby, nor I think by American conehologists. 

OROOVED-MOVTHXD CYCLOSTOMA. 

At Maulmain, a species of Pterocycloe u not uncommon, a 
shell which differs from those belonging to cyciostoma by bav« 
ing a groove hole at the hinder part of the mouth.” 

PterocycloB cetra^ Benson. 

Mr. Theobald met with another species of the same genus on 
the Irrawaddy. 

Pterocyclos puUatuSy Benson. 

FI8SURB-LIPFBD CYCLOSlOMA. 

This is a species described by Gould as Cyclostoma sectilahrum, 
but which appears in Theobald’s Catalogue as Megalomastoma 
sectilabrumy a name adopted by Pfeiffer. 

Mr. Theobald has thirty one species in his list belonging to 
the Cyclostoma family. 

BULIHUS. 

We had four species of Bulimus in Tavoy, and Mr. Theobald 
has seven in his Catalogue. 

J3. atricallosusy (Gould), is a large and elegant sulphur-colored 
species, with seven whorls. It is a great favorite with Karen 
females, and is often seen strung, with the other species of the 
genus, on their necklaces. They call it the yellow shell. The 
Burmans call it heron’s dung. 

I have not met with it north of Tavoy. It has been referred 
to B, citrinuBj and JB. perversus. In one part of his Catalogue 
Mr. Theobald quotes it as ‘‘A perversusy var. atricallosuSy Gould”; 
in another Bulimus atricallosusy Gould.” 

Mr. Theobald says he did not meet with B, monilifemSy so 1 
append Dr. Gould’s description. 

Bulimus monilifbrus. Testa conico-oblongata, plerumque 
•inistorsa, lasvis, luteo-cinerea, flammulis longitudinalibus, {ksci^ 
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•uturali lineati, dt fa8ci4 subsuturali interrupts fdsoid; regions 
umbillicali fuscS, fasciS luteS divisS; anfr. 7, ultima subcarinato'; 
apefturS subovatS^ basi angtilatS, sub-effusS; labro reflexo,- ri^-* 
bropurpyireo, ad columellam dilatato; fatten purpureS. 

Long. 1^ ; lat. — poll. iJab. Tavoy. 

Differs froiii B. dofttrariiis and B. Mull, hy its angular^ 

aperture, and the color of its lip and throat. l!he interrupted 
.line, just in front of the suture, exists in all the specimens 1 have 
seen. It does not always occur reversed. 

OLASSt SHELL. 

A species of Vitrina was described by Dr. Gould under the 
name of V. praestans. He says : “ There are about three whorls, 
not rising into a spire, distinguished by a delicate suture, which 
has an adjacent impressed Hue. The surface is delicately mark¬ 
ed by the lines of growth, and these are crossed by shallow, some¬ 
what scattered, revolving, furrows. The apperture is nearly cir¬ 
cular, rather wider than high ; the lip is very delicate, generally 
inflected near its posterior junction, and the flnal additions to the 
shell are such as to cause the outlet to be somewhat contracted, 
or pursed in. The color is dark straw-color, or amber-color, in¬ 
clining to green. A thin layer of enamel unites the two extremi¬ 
ties of the lip. Greatest length four-flftbs of an inch ; heighth 
two-fifths of an inch.’’ 

Mr- Theobald thinks that it is not a titrina j ho says the shell 
is similar but more robust, (Testd vitrlnde: simile^ »ed rohustiore'') 
and he creates a new genus to receive it. He errs in not being 
aware that there are two shells, one of which corresponds to 
Gould’s description, and another to his own. I have a specimen 
of the latter before me, which diffei-s from the former not only in 
being much more robust, but is two-fifths of an inch longer. 

SUCCINEA. 

On the flowering shrubs of my garden at Tavoy, I occasionally 
found a species of succinea, which Dr. Gould has named S. smt- 
asrtca. ‘‘ Length ^ inch ; breadth 3 tenth inch ; height 3-twen¬ 
tieth inch. Its shape is like 6^. tigrina^ Fer., and it is well char¬ 
acterized by the silky-white or pearly surface of the anteror half 
of the shell.” 

Mr. Theobald found another species at Rangoon. 

ACHATINA. 

Under every pile of fallen leaves, under every brick that has 
laid a few weeks on the grass, and under every stick of fallen tim¬ 
ber, may be found in Tavoy a small sulphur-colored species of 
achatina with eight whorls ; A, octona, (Gould.) 

Mr. Theobald does not mention this species, but he says A. 
tenuUpira is found on the Irrawaddy. 
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PUPA. 

In t^:e sattife localities, and in company with the above, may be 
occasionally seen a small red species of pupa. Pupa mellita. 
Testa parra, subfuslformis, pellucida, nitida, strarainea, apice ob- 
tusa: anfr. 7 convexis ; sutura impressa, denticulata: apertura 
ampla^ subquadrata, plica columellari, plica basali, plica labiali et 
lamella postereori ringens : peritremate undulata, reflexa, alba. 

Mr. Theobald says it is P. hicolor^ Hutton, and that it is usual¬ 
ly found in company with Sulimus gracilis, 

CLAUSILIA. 

I met with one species of clausilia, at Tavoy, the largest species 
of the genus known. Dr. Oould named it C. indgnis. 

Dr. Phillip, a German naturalist, collected specimens of ano¬ 
ther species at Mergui, which has been named Clausilia Philip- 
pianUj and I have since met with it in Amherst province. Pfeiffer 
says of this species : Mit C. insignis (Gould), nahe verwant” 

—very nearly related to C. insignisP It would be difficult to 
find two better marked species. The latter with nine or ten 
whorls, has not half the diameter of the former^ which has only 
six whorls. 

A third species is seen occasionally at Toungoo, which does not 
appear to have been described. 





Sixteen yearii ago more than thirty specieii of ffuviatile ahelfir 
that had been collected m the Tenasaerim l*rovii)ces, were des¬ 
cribed or their species determined by Dr. A. Gould* the distilt- 
guished conchologist, who has since described the shelle of the 
United States Exploring Expedition. He described seventeen of 
the species as new in the proceedings of the Boston^ Society of 
Natural History. In the last number of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. IV. 1858* Mr. W. Theobald gives 
a catalogue of all the fresh water shells with which he is acquaint¬ 
ed from Burmah, smounting to just thirty species. With » 
single exception, however, the names are alldiSerent, and a large 
number of them- are represented as new species described by Mr. 
Benson. In correspondence with Mr. Benson, I learn, that he 
had not seen Dr. Gould’s descriptions, and whether he has not re< 
described some of Dr. Gould’s species, is a q<ue8tion which no ond* 
is better able to answer than Mr. Benson himself, with whom it 
may be safely left. 


The melania which are river shells resembling the sea shells 
that are popularly known as screws, abound in all our streams, 
from Mergui to Toungoo. Of one* species, the Hercules melania,* 
Dr. Gould wrote : “ This is the largest melania with which I am‘ 
acquainted, and is very massive. It differs from the large mela¬ 
nia found about Calcutta by its larger size, darker color, more 
numerous folds, which bear about four tubercles each, instead of 
having usually only a median carina bearing acute tubercles.” 
His description of this and five other new species are given 
low. 

Melania Hbrculea. Testa pouderosa, elongato-conica, fu8«* 
eoviridU, decollata: anfr.,< numero integro ad 15v superstitibusk 
2-5, planulatt», infra suturam constrictis, plicis pf^undis 4^ 
nodosis longitudkialibus ;• ultimo subcarinato, bast striis crassia* 
eincto : apertura subrhox^oidali, anticd product^, callo culumek* 
kiri rotundato, crasso, fauce plus minusve fusco. 

Long. 3 poll.; lat. I poll. Hab. Tavoy River. 
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MBiiANtA PAGoDULA. Testft GrasB&j $ab-rh6mbo&« turl'iU, te- 
nuiter striata, fusco casteneA, decollatA; spirA, elevatA, oouicA^ 
anfr. 4. angulatiB, augulo spinis 6 robuatis armato ; ultimo am 
ticA sub-rostiato, et oostulis ad 4 cincto: aperturA ovatA, antrorsum 
productA. fauce caeruleaoente, fusco maculato. Long. I lat. | 
poll. Hah. Thoungyin River, a branch of the Salweu. Present¬ 
ed by Mrs. Vinton. 

This remarkable shell is almost precisely like M. arwigera in 
its structure and proportions, but is three time as large, some¬ 
thing like lo spinoaa, 

Melania bacoata Testa magna^ erassa, elongate-turrita, 
epidermide fusco-castaiieo induta; spira decollata, anfr. 6 ro- 
tundatis, plicis longitudinalibus et costis volventibus triseriatim 
nodoso-decussatis, ultimo ad basim 4 costato ; apertura liinata, 
labio antice prodiicto, columella aurantia valdS arcuata; f'uuce 
coarulescente fusco fasciato. Long. 2, lat. J poll. Hah. Thoung- 
yin River. Presented by Mrs. Vinton. 

Closely allied to M. inquinata, but it is distinguished by its 
ranges of prominent pustular knobs and its orange columella. 

Melania hijmerosa. Ti sta elongate-turrita simplex, viridi- 
cornea ; spira derosa, anfr. ad 8 convexis, prop^ suturam obso¬ 
lete angulatis., liueis tenuissimis spiraliter striatis, ultimo antied 
costato-striato; apertura sub-ovali, antied vix effusa; columella 
rotundata, alba, fauce fasciatim sub-livida. Long. Ij, lat. ^ 
poll. H^. Manko, Tavoy. Presented by Mrs. Vinton. 

^ Allied to M. Virginica in size and form, though somewhat 
more conical and robust, and with angular whorls. It still more 
nearly resembles M. interruedia^ of Von den Busch. 

Melania fluctuosa. Testa parva, elongata, sub-cyliudrica, 
fulvo-comea, longitudinaliter plicata, plicis 6-10 compressis, 
acutis, fuscescentibus: anfr. ad 6 (apice derosa) vix convexis 
flutura hand impressa; apertura parva, ovata, vix eifusa. Long. 

lat. I poll. Hah. Newville, Tavoy. Presented by Mrs. Vinton. 

Allied to M. plicifera., but is smaller, more cylindrical, with the 
plaits extending to the base, and destitute of tlie coarse revolv¬ 
ing lines. 

Melania batana. Testa turrita, solida, fuseo-virescente, 
apice erosa, anfract. 6—7, plauulatis, postied *>ub-coronatis, cos- 
tulis longitudinalibus et volventibus gemmularum series tres ef- 
formantibus; apertura angusco-ovata, postice coronata, intus 
ceerulcscente, columella alba. Long. I ; lat. 2-5 poll. 

Very closely resembles M. Hgdeii, Conrad. 

Three other species collected at Tavoy, Dr. Gould recognized 
as, 

Melania thiarella^ Laju. 

“ cofTugata. 
hmalania. 


2 U-* 
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The preceding descriptions were made and published in 1R43, 
and in 1858 Mr. Theobald furnishes a catalogue of five species of 
Melania found in Burmah, none of the names of which coincide 
with any of the above. They are: 


Malania variabilis, Benson. 

Urata, “ 

“ tuherculata^ Mull. 

spinulosa^ Benson. 

JugicostiSf “ 


The two last species are found in the Tenasserim river, and the 
three first in both the Tenasserim and the Irrawaddy. 

PALUDOMUS. 

Paludomns differ from Melania in having the spire shorter 
than the aperture.” Mr. Theobald refers three species to this 
genus. 

Paludomus regulata, 3enson, 

- lubiosa^ “ 

ornala, 

APFL£ SHELL. 

A well known species of apple shell abounds from Mergui to 
Toungoo and Prome. 

Awpullaria globosa^ Swain. 

c»oSs)^i §jc8y8LOj8j 

PALTJDINA. 

The natural family to which the apple shell belongs, furnishes 
two species of Paladina which Dr, Gould described as new. 

Paludina doliaris. Testa tenui, conico-globosa, luteo-viri- 
descente, arctissim^ umbilioata; anfract. 5 ventricosis, striis minu** 
tissimis reticulatis, costulis numerosis inequalibus, purpureis, 
cinctis ; apertuia sub circulari ; columella reflexa, non appressa, 
alba ; labiis postic6 disjunctis. Long. ll-IO ; lat, 9-10 poll. 

Differs from P. JBurroughiana and elongal.a in form and aper-» 
ture; but is nearly allied to P. subcostatoe, Griffith’s Cuvier. 

Paludina petro a. Testa solida, imperforate, sabglobosa. 
apice erosa, saturate viridi, rufo fasciata ; infract. 3, ultimo am¬ 
ple, siitura praecipu^ marginata ; aperturu semi-circiilari, columel¬ 
la lat6 planulata, rufuscente ; intus nigrescente vel holoserica; 
operculo apice subccntrali, elementis concentricis. 

EesembleF Anculotus or Littorina, but its place is determined 
by the operculum. 
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Mr. Theobald adds three other species from Rangoon and 
Prome. 

Paludina Bengalensis^ Lam. 

‘‘ Crassat Hutton* 

Malannstoma. 


O^ODOSi 

§jc6j8u 
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AMNICOLA. 

One shell resembling Paludina^ Dr. Oould described as a new 
species of Amnicola. 

Amnicola cineta.” Testaminuta, tennis, ovata oblongata, 
imperforate, pallid^ cornea, decollate: anfr. (euperstitibus) 3, ven- 
tricosis, ultimo magno, subcarinato, lineis volventibus, et inter- 
dum fascia fusea, cincto : apertura ovata, basi admodum producta, 
labro simplici. 

Long, hand 1-10 poll. Hab. fluv. Tenasserim. 


BITHINIA. 

Mr. Theobald has two species that he refers to Bithinia, Gray ; 
a genus that only differs from Paludina “ in having the opercu¬ 
lum shelly and the mouth of the shell thickened internally.’* 

Bithinia cerameopoma, Benson. 

“ pulchella 7 

NERITINA. 

The mountain streams of Tavoy contain two species of neritina, 
one of which is new. 

Neritina capilluJata, Gould. 

‘‘ indica. 

Mr. Theobald has three other species in his catalogue, the 
first from the Salwen, the second from the Tenasserim, and the 
third from Ava. 

Neritina humeralis, Benson. 

cryptospira, “ 

Juliginosa, Theobald. 

LYMNEA. 

In the lakes and ponds of Amherst province, a species of lym- 
nea is not uncommon. 

Lymnea acuminata. 

Mr. Theobald has another species from Prome, if it be not the 
aame under another name. 

Limnea succines. Desh. 
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PLAN0RB19. 

A species of planorbis is common in the standing pools of 
Tavoy, and in many other localities in the Tenasserim Provinces. 
1 have identified it with a species that abounds all over India. 

Planorbis indicus, 

d^^oSi 

Prome and> Rangoon furnish a species which Mr. Theobald re¬ 
fers Planorbis cor^mandelicus^ Fab. : but it is probably th^ same, 
as the one in the Tenasserim Provinces, as tlxe species at Toungoo 
certainly is. 

FRESH WAffER MUSCLES, 

Dr. Gould found seven new species of fresh water muscles in 
the specimens furnished him from Tavoy and Mauhnain. I have 
met with specimens of the same species in the waters of the Sit¬ 
ing. His descriptions are given below. 

XJnio Tavoyensis. Testa rotundata, solida, sub-equilaterali, 
fusca, postici dilatata, sub>ans:ulata; umbonibns elevatis, unk 
icum latere postico corrugatis ; dentibus cardinalibus pyramidatis, 
lateralibus flexuosis: impressionibus musculorum profundi.^ ; mar- 
garita ulbido-incarnata. Long. 2 : alt. 1 1-2 ; lat. 4-e5 poll. 

Closely allied to U. corrugata, Lam., which is less rounded and 
Jess corrugated. 

Unio crispata. Testa ovali-elongata, ineqnilaterali, antic^ 
rotiiadata, posticd subrostata, costaque umbonali; umbonibus 
parvis ; ooloro viresceiite, fusco variegata ; rugis angiilatis radiau- 
tibus undique crispata : intus livida; dentibus parvis obtusis. 
Long. I 7-10 ; alt. 9-10 ; lat, 1-2 poll. 

Unio foliacea. Testa parva, compressa, fragili, fusco-vires*^ 
cente, inequilaterali, tran-sversd oblongo-ovata, postice sub-angula- 
ta; umbonibus parvis, subtilissime corrugatis ; dentibus exilibus, 
rectis, ad marginem parallelis; margarita livida, iridesoente. Long- 
1 3-5; lat. 1-2 ; alt. 9-10 poll. 

Closely allied to U. JBengalensis and Corrianus Lea. 

Unio bxolesokns. Testa transverso-oblongata, inequilateral!, 
fiub-compressa, fnsco-virescente ; postice dilatata, sub-biangulata ; 
umbonibus sub-elevatis ; dentibus cardinalibus parvis, dbliquis in- 
terdum exoletis ; lateralibus reinotis, rectis ; margarita livida vel 
ferruginea. Long. 2 3-4 ; alt. I 1-4; lat. 3-5 poll. 

In form and color reeembles some stinted varieties of L, com^ 
planatus . 

Unio oenrbosus. Testa magna, solida, transversa, obloiigo- 
ovata, inequilateral!, antice rotundata et angustata ; Jiostioe obli- 
quata, subrostrata, ad apicem truncata; margine ventfali arcuata, 
dorsali recta, adscendente; umbonibus contiguis hand elevatis ; 
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iralvis ftttVtufnidii radiatim substriatis, postioe sub-costatia, epi- 
dermide fuligiuosa, diaco nitido : dentibus remotia; cardinalibws 
alongatia, obliquis^ laminatis: margarita alba vel salmonacea, 
limbo iridescente. Loag. 3|, lat. 1^, alt. poll. Had, New- 
vUle, Tavoy. Mf». Vinton. 

The general form, convexity and color is that of Anod. Von- 
denbuschiana, Le.ar though the largest specimens are more arcu- 
ateil at base, and the younger ones are more oblong, like U. com- 
planattLs^ The cardinal teeth are like those of U. marginalis, a 
more cylindrical shell, but they are still moie elongated. 

A. Salwbniana. T. trapezoidea, compressa, subtenni, retrb' 
dilatata, postic^ truiicata, colore picea ; supra costam umbonalem 
padiatim pUoata 5 umbonibus parum elevatis ; raargine supereori 
reota, compressa, ligamentum occultaute, ante umbonibus exca- 
vata ; utraque valva proccssu dentiformi cardinal!, uno antealtero 
aptante, instruota; cavitate minimi profunda ; impressioiiibus 
nmscularibua minimi impressis ; margarita subdivida. Long. 
6^ ; lat. ; alt. 2J poll. 

Resembles small specimens of Alas, complanata^ but is much 
less ponderous. 

A. iNosoOLARis. T. transverse oblonga, sub-ovata, solida, sub- 
ventricosa, picea : umbonibus parum elevatis ; margine supra bre- 
vi, recto, ad angulum posticum rotundato, postic^ subtruncato ; 
infra arcuata j utraque valva processu cardniali crassa, dentifor¬ 
mi, instructa, uno ante altero aptante ; margarita albida: impress 
siene musoulari antico profundo. Long. 3 ; lat. 1| ; alt. poll. 

Very closely allied to A. edentula, Say, but is a more solid 
sbeU> ^i^d the cardinal apophyses are more elevated and stronger. 

Theobald furnishes a list of six species, ttie first five of 
which are found in the Irrawaddy, and the last in the Teuasseriosa 


Unio caeruleus. Len. 

crispisuleatusy Benson. 

PugiOf 

marginalisy Lam. ? 

Parma y Benson. 

scutum, 


CCXJOoSogO*" o8o^t« — 

§^00^5. 

RIVER COXCHACBA. 

The mountain streams of Tavoy contain a small species of cy* 
Pena, with a yellowish epidermis. 

Cprena. 

^jo&ioolooi. ^^coso^cSi 
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Another large species is found near the mouths of rirerS, but 
when 1 identified it with specimens in the Asiatic Society’s Mu- 
seam in Calcutta, I was unable to learn with certainty its specif¬ 
ic name. 

Under the head of Corbieala^ which is a synonyme Cyrena^ 
Mr. i’heob.ild has a new species from the Tenasserim. 

Corhicula ( Cjrena) arata, Benson. 

Also, Notaculina gangetica^ 

SCAPHUtA. 

Of the genus Scaphula, Benson, Mr. Theobald writes : 

8. Hinna, B.—Tenasserim river within the tideway, but iit 
fresh water. This species appears to have been previously noti¬ 
ced and recorded as a Dreinniain Mason’s work on the Burmese 
Bauna, till I forwarded specimens to Mr. Benson, who described 
the species in the annals of Natural History for 1856. It adheres 
firmly by means of a short byssus to porous rooks (Laterite), in 
the cavities of whio h it nestles. 

The record was made on the authority of Dr# Gould, and the 
specimens were collected in the Tenasserim 150 miles above tide 
waters, so that it may possibly be a distinct species. 

HIDAS’ EAR. 

In the mangrove swamps I have frequently met with a shell 
that appears to me identical with one called midas’s ear. 

Auricula Judae, 


SCARABVS. 


Another shelf of the same genus now called scarabus, is so 
abundant that the animal with its shell may be sometimes seen 
in the Maulmain bazars, where it is sold as an article of food. 
Scarabus plicata. 


Mr. Theobald has two species of Auricula in his catalogue. 
Auricula dactylus^ Pfeif. 

“ glans^ Benson. 



3m 


TThere are few sea shells at Amherst, \»ut they increase ia 
mudber and variety on proceeding south to the Mergui Archipe^ 
3ago ; but the most conspicuous and handsome species may be 
•seen in collections made on the western side of the Bay of Ben- 
^al, and the Indian Ocean. 

BOaEBS*^ IN TUBES. 

The pear-shaped tube -of the gastrochaena and Fistulancty and 
the bases of the aspergillum, which resemble the mouth of a 
watering pot, are sometimes found in the sand i but by far the 
most abundant of the borers that dwell in tubes is the teredo. 
The well known Teredo navcdis, that tunnels its way through 
the sides of ships, sometimes making fearful ravages, is exceed* 
ingly common in our waters; and there is another distinct 
species said to grow a fathom long, found in old fallen trees ex¬ 
posed to the 4;ide waters. It corresponds well with T. gigantea^ 
except that that species is said to bore in hardened mud, which 
this never does. This species perforates wood only, and is most 
abundant in the mangrove swamps. If it be not T. gigantedf it 
is undescribed. The worm is considered by the natives very 
.good eating, and is collected and sold in the bazars. They call it 

OC^oS« otcSs. oScoiSiuS®^! 

BUBBOtWlNO SHELLS. 

Bhells of the genus ^diolas may bo often found in old coral; 
and on the mud banks on the coa^t between Tavoy and Mergui 
as found a lairge species with a fragile shell. The natives eat the 
Animal. 

9^aoE|oe«oSi ^joooo'i. 

•BAZOR-SHELL TRIBE. 

There are several species of solen, or razor shells. One spe* 

2V 
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cies with a thick brown epidermis, ia often seen for sale in the 
Tavoy bazar. The natives do not distinguish the species. 

Solen abbreviatus, {large species.) 

“ diphas^ {small ‘‘ ) 

I nevef land on the sandy shores between Amherst and Mer- 
gui, without meeting with a pretty blue and white radiated spe¬ 
cies of 

Solenocurtas. 

co^*i ^ jo5<ico«o^<i)jroj<^^. §^co»oS8^ 

LIITI.R BASKEI'SHEi:.!:,. 

The shells of a small species of pandora may be often gather¬ 
ed on the sea-shore. Tlie natives denominate them, as they do 
many other small bivalve shells. 

Pandora. 

50 S. 51^. 5 )H 

PROMINENT LIGAMENT SHELLS, 

The dead shells of a small species of tellina are seen on the 
sands, as are also the shells of a species of tellinides. The Ka- 
yens do not distinguish them from the shells of the next family. 

Tellina shmgleri. 

Ttllinid^ timoremU. 

9^uSe1 

A large blue fragile shell is sometimes seen, that resembles 
the drawing of some species of soletellina, which differs very lit¬ 
tle, it is said, from psammocola, and to this the genera psam- 
mobia, [psammotae] and sanguino laria, are intimately allied. 
The distinctions between these genera are in fact very superficial 
|ind indeterminate.” 

qoSr ^ joaicono^^joj>8j, ^^co»oS8p<^po«8^i 

Several species of donax are not uncommon. 

Xhnax scortum. 

D. cuneatus. 

OOCoSi 

CLAMS. 

Several apeciea of the genera cytherea and venue, are very 
Ikbundant. In the bazars they hold the place of cardium or 
cockles in English markets, and mya, or clams, in the American. 
There is, however, a species of venus, larger than ours^ sold in 
^he Anrerlcan markets under the name of q^oahog. * 
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There are otte or two species resembling crassina, one of 
which with a groove has been described under the name of Cytht- 
tea ejfossa, 

Cytherea. 

Venus, 

^<Si OoS^osii 

COCKLES* 

t)ead shells of the gentis cardiurn, are often seen on the sandy 
shores, but they are not numerous. The most common spe* 
cies is 

Cardium fimbriatum. 

5|j. 5|t« 

THE ARK-SItKLL TRIBE. 

One species of area, differing slightly from A. antiqtiata^ is 
often abundant in the bazars, being used like venus, and cythe¬ 
rea, as a common article of food. The dead shells of several 
other species are scattered every where on the sandy shores, 
among which may be frequently found that curious shell, often 
supposed to be a monster, A. tortuosa. In the same localities 
may be collected the large shell of the eared cucnllsea. 

Area graniosa, 

‘‘ sortuosa. 

Gucullata auricuHfera, 

tjjSi (cg8c85i tortuosa.) 

The dead shells of a species of nucula may be sometimes seen 
on the sands ; and another species, which I found in the mud 
brought up by the anchor in five fathoms water off the coast, 
I)r. Gould has described as 

Nucula turgidy. 

GIANT SHELLS. 

More than one species of tridacna are found on the shores of 
the Mergul islands ; and one species, the giant tridaona, may be 
sometimes seen with its two valves weighing several hundred 
pounds. 

Tridacna gigas. 

Ogo»COo5c^« OOCg^«OOoS» 

salt-water muscles. 

A large species of muscle may be sometimes seen in the bazar, 
where it sells for a comparatively high price, being regarded by 
the natives as the best eating of any shellfish in the country. It 
belongs to the section of the genus without longitudinal furrows. 

2 
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It ill unlike any muscles I ever saw before, and is not improbably 
an undescribed species. Another, and much smaller speciesr 
with longitudinal stria, may be found attached to the rocks in 
miry situations. 

Mytilus, 

C@9oSoSo|l ^^8oil 

A species of modiola may be frequently met with in the bazars*. 
It is a new species, and has been named by Dr Qould Af. 
varicosa. The Karens have no name to distinguish it from ther 
muscles. 

oso^^oaoii 

The brittle shells of a large species of pinsa, hot differing from 
figures of P. flahellum^ are not uncommon on the sandy shoresi 
The Karens call them by the same name that they do the salt¬ 
water muscle. 

oEo^i 

Large pieces of coral of the genus astrea, common on some parts 
of the coast, frequently abound with a species of 

Lithodomu9. 

a^e09aSffjp9c$t 

PEARL OYSTERS. 

I have found the pearl oysters as fsr north as Monmagon in the 
latitude of Tavoy, and it is found in several localities in the Mer- ^ 
gui Archipelago. Capt. Lloyd mentions a pearl oyster bank od 
the southern part of Lampee Island, and Dr. Heifer met with 
others on the western side of the Selebee islands. The pearls, 
however, are not highly valued. 

Melagrina margaritiffra, 

OCbQQm* ^^COCOiM 

Hammer-headed oyster shells are often seen in collections mado 
in the Bay of Bengal, but I have not met with them on the coast,, 
though a small species of perna is not uncommon*. 

Perna, 

00»1@3li| 

SCALLOP TRIBE. 

The well known scallop shells, ribbed and eared^ have several 
representatives. We have species belonging to both sections of 
Ae genus, some having the ears unequal, and others having them* 
nearly equal. 

Pecten. 

^‘’8^*8 Sn §j8iOJU §i^8oivi 
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A species of spondyliis,. a skell readily recognized bj being 
eovei'ed with spines^ is not uncommon. 

Spondylvs, 

OYSTER. 

Oysters are fbund on the coast from Amherst to Mergni, but 
they are not Tery abundant, nor very good. 

OsCrea, 

ooJIi oobooJIi oowq. roots 

CHINESE WINDOW OYSTER. 

A species of placuna, the Chinese window-oyster, is quite abun»> 
dsmt near the mouth of Tavoy river. 

Placuna, 

ODogoi 

TONGUE SHELL. 

A species of lingula., or little tongue, so denominated from 
the resmblance of the shell to a small tongue, is oecasionally met 
with on the Tavoy coast. 

Lingula anatina 7 


CHITON. 

A species of chiton, n well known multivalve, is so widely 
diffused as to be occasionally sold hi bazar as an article of food. 
fJhiton aculecttus, 

oo^i oo^t 0081. 

LIMPET. 

A large species of limpet abounds in some localities ; and pa* 
telliform shells belonging to two or three other genera are not 
uncommon. 

Patella testudinaria, 

Siphonaria, 

Calyptraa, 

BUBBLE SHELL. 

Two species of bulla are occasionally seen, one of which is that 
elegant little shell the banded bulla. 

Bulla vellum, 

s^aoflosGOi 

SEA-HARE. 

In the mangrove swamps I have sometimes collected specimens 
of a species of aplysia, which was called by the ancients the 
sea-hare. 

Aplysia, 
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i^ARtlTlON tlt^PED-SttEtLS. 

Two new species of nerita are found in gfeat atilndance fieat 
the mouths of some of our rivers. One was named by Dr. 
Gould, 

Nerita artieulata. 


Three or^ore species of natica belonging to the same tribe as 
nerita, and called by the same native names^ are not uncommon, 

Natica macuh^a. 
limaia. 
metanostema. 


d^u8e1< sqooouS^a 


NEUITINA. 


Three species of Neritina^ one of which was described by Df. 
Oould as new, are very common. 

Neritina smifhii. 

“ indica. 

“ capilliilatat Geuld. 


SBA-EAE. 

I have seen two species of sea-ear from the islands in the ftay 
of Bengal, one of which is remarkably brilliant, and beautifully 
iridescent, and they probably exist on our coast. 

Baliotis, 

tURK’s-CAF. 

A large species of trochus, often called turks^-cap, is seen in 
great numbers on the shores of some of the islands. 

Trochus, 

OqSc^i 


StAIliOASE TROCAUS. 


The species of solarium called the staircase trochus, so common 
in collections, may be often gathered on our shores. 

Solarium perspectitum, 

ROTEtLA. 

On every sandy beach may be seen great numbers of a pretty 
diminutive species of rotella. 

Rotetta restraia* 

“ vesti. 
d^OODOoSc^N 
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HOKODONTA. 

,A *niAU ihell characterized by a tooth-like projection in the 
eperture/’ and of the genua monodonta, is quite common. The 
natives have no name to distinguish it from iierita. 

Monodonta* 


TURBO. 

One or more species of turbo are found on the coast, but they 
are not abundant. 

*iurho marmorem. 


scRirws. 

The shell-fish called screws, from the shape of the shell, may 
be often seen in bazars, 

Turritella terrehra, 

d^ec^cSSi ^joio8^o5i. 

PERIWINKLE. 

Two new species of littorina, or periwinkle, are found in great 
numbers on the rocks washed by the tides. 

Mr« Theobald has two shells in bis catalogue nearly related 
to this genus. 

Astiminea Francesiast Gray. 

Stenothyra moniliferaj Benson. 

CEBITHIUM. 

Two or more species of cerithium are common. One is seen 
for sale in the Maulmain bazars. 

Cerithium ohtmam, 

PASCIOLARIA. 

A species of Fasciolaria is met occasionally. 

Fasciolaria plamentosa. 

toMter-op-babel. 

A shell which from its long contorted spire is sometimes called 
tower-of-Babel, is occasionally found along the coast, and a small 
species of the same genus. 

Pleurotoma hahylonim. 

DISTAFF FUSUS. 

The distaff fusus, a,fsvorite shell with oollectgrs, may be seen 
pcoasionally on the Tavoy coast. 

Fums coins. 
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PYBULA. 

Tlie fig^tke pjrula, ‘the bat^like pyrula, and a third and small* 
mr species of the same type as the latt^, are among our most a^ 
hundant shells. 

Fyrula ficus. 

carnaria. 

^ “ vesper tUio ? 

afo5@*i 

o^ooScoooSi ^small species.) 

MURSX. 

Several species of murex abound. One resembles the royal 
anurex, and is a ponderous shell, almost a foot long. The Bur* 
tnese call it dragonVhead." 

Murex regius. 

M, haustellum. 
exustus. 

foltcsis* SjJlSjgJ. ^OcBlOsfi^©! 

THOBKT WOOBOOOK. 

A shell remarkable ftritrlong slender spines, and which is call* 
4ed both venui^*ewK^, and thorny woodcock, is scattered on our 
/Bandy shoifi^' 

SSirex trikulus. 


FROG SHELL. 

One or more species of ranella, a shell resembling the murex, 
18 not uncommon. 


VABIEOATED TRITON. 

Fine specimens of that large hadsome shell, the variegated tri- 
ton, are sometimes brought from the Nicobar Islands, and they- 
may possibly exist on this coast, although 1 have never met 
them. 

Triton variegatus. 

CONCH SHELL. 

The Hindus in their processions may be seen blowing a large 
conch shell, apparently a species of triton that I have not met 
vi^ith on the coast; but one or more small species are not 
uncommon. 

Triton. 

SFUiER. 

A large shell, well known by the not inappropriate name of 
spider, is very abundant on the islands of the Mergui Archipelago. 
The Burmese call it crab-shell. 

JPtsroeeras scorpius. 
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BROAD-WINGED STROMBU«. 

A large elegant shell, with the outer lip expanded into a 
broad wing, is brought from some localities on the borders of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Stromhus vittatus, 

RHINOCEROS-HEAD. 

A gigantic shell, resembling the head of a rhinoceros %vhen 
laid on its mouth, is brought from some of the shores bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal. It apt ears to be a species o£ cassidaria, 
nearly related to tlie spinous cassidaria. 

Cassidaria. 


PURPLE SHELL. 

Two species of the purple shell are not uncommon. 
Purpura persiea. 

“ callosa* 


CASSIS. 

A handsome species of Cassis with three spines on the outer- 
lip, is found at Alonmagon ; 1 have seen line specimens of that 
beautiful shell the tuberose cassis brought from the Andamans ; 
and a third is cassis rufa, a large species. 

Cassis tuberosa, 

(TAe Monmagon species.^ 

VENTRICOSE HARP. 

That curious shell the ventricose harp, is found in the Bay, 
but I am not certain of the locality. 

Harpa veniricosa. 

DOLIUM. 

A large, thin, inflated shell, of the genus dolium, is very com¬ 
mon in some localities. It resembles the figures of 
Dolium galea. 

BUCCINUM, OR NASSA. 

Two species of these small shells are known, but one I sent 
Dr. Gould proved to be new. 

Nassa olivacea 
“ gibhosa I 


Gk)uld. 

2W 
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VOLUTA. 

A large, handsome species of voluta, is not uncommon on ther 
coast of Mergui, 

Voluta. 

a^ooSs« 

COLTTMBBLLA. 

4 

Two small species of columbelia may be seen on the rocks, 
and sometimes crawling up the mangrove trees, one of which ie 
new. 

Columbelia duclosiana, Sowerby. 

“ rhomboidea^ Qould. 

O^OdSoSoOoSi ^ j8j-§JCX)^OJ. ^^c 89 ^t 
wbaveb’s shuttle. 

Amongf the rare shells found on our coast is the weaver’s shut^ 
tie. 

Ovalum volva. 


COWRY. 

Several handsome species of cowries abound on the shores of 
the southern provinces. One is 
Cyprae arahica ; another 

tigrina^ spotted; and a third 
“ annulus., small. v 

cogi CO, coSi 

CONE. 

Cones are numerous, both in individuals and species. 

A spotted species is Conus betulinus, 

A banded “ “ achatinus. 

9 ^<g 88 oSi 

OLIVE. 

Several species of olives are strewn on the coast from Amherstr 
to Mergui. One is 

Oliva utriculus. 

o^^Scg^iffog)(^o 5 i 9<^oboc^«ii ^^o5h 

CROOKED-TRUMPET. 

The broken shells of a species of spirula nray be sometimes^ 
seen on the sandy beaches. 

Spirula. 

o^oevoSzSSt §j^i, 
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NAUTILUS. 

The dead shells of a species of nautilus are found on the sandy 
beaches in great abundance. 

Nautilus. 

JST. 

SMALL CUTTLE FISH. 

# 

A small cuttle fish is often found in the waters on our coast, 
belonging to the genus with eight limbs. 

Octopus. 

LAKGE CUTTLE PISH. 

The shores are thickly strewn with “ cuttle fish bone,” indi- 
'Oftting that large cattle fish are also abundant. Among the “ sea 
•lug” that is dried and offered for sale at Mergui, is, if I am not 
nisitakexi, a species of loligo, or cuttle fish. 


2W^ 



Craskeologg. 


The crustaceans are represented on this coast by sand crabs, 
paddling crabs, beckoners, fresh-water crabs, river crayfish, sea 
mantis, hermit crabs, sow bugs, king crabs, and barnacles. 

SAND CRAB. 

This is a small crab that may often be seen running on the 
sands of the sea shore, into which it burrows. It belongs to a 
tribe remarkable for having their eyes seated on peduncles, but 
Mr. Blyth remarked on specimens sent him from Amherst by 
Mr. O’Riley : ‘‘ The remarkable ocular peduncles only begin to 
appear when tb^ crab is nearly a quarter grown.” 

Ocypoda ceratopthalma, 

PADDLING CRAB. 

A common crab seen in bazar, belongs to the tribe of paddling 
crabs, distinguished from the common crab by having the last c 
pair of legs flattened into thin plates like paddles. 

Platyonychus 7 Polybius 7 

oo^^obi 

BECKONER, 

Another small crab common on the sea-shore where it burrows 
usually in companies, belongs to the genus gelasimus, and is 
identical with a species found near Calcutta. The male is re¬ 
markable for having one claw much larger than the other, and 
when running, they often elevate this claw, as if beckoning to 
to some one, and hence they are denominated callers, or beck- 
oners. In Massachusetts an allied species is called the ** fiddler 
crab.” 

Gelasimus, 

RED PRESH-WATER CRAB. 

A small red crad is very abundant on the banks of fresh-water 
streams in the interior, where their burrows are constantly seen 
in wet situations. 

Thelphus. 

cocS'ug^tt 
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DIMINUTIVE FRESH-WATER CRAB. 

A very small crab is often found under stones in brooks. 

LABGE RIVER CRAYFISH. 

A large species of crayfish, about nine inches in length, resem¬ 
bles in form the smaller one. The rostrum has precisely the 
same number of serratures, but the hands are much longer in 
proportion, being equal to the whole length of the animal from 
the apex of the rostrum to the foot of the tail, and is armed all 
over with strong thorns. 

Astacus* 

og^cooooS# o§^cBi« 

SMALL RITER CRAYFISH. 

Fresh-water lobsters, or river crayfish, are very abundant in 
our streams, and are constantly seen for sale in bazar. They re¬ 
semble very much the English crayfish, but the rostrum has 
many more teeth, especially on the upper side. A small species 
is common, in which the hand is equal to the length of body 
from the posterior of the rostrum to the tail. 

Astacus, 

Og^o 3j. OoSjSi 

BROAD-ROSTRUM CRAYFISH. 

A very minute species of crayfish, remarkable for a broad ros¬ 
trum, is very abundant in our rivers. 

Astacus, 

Og^SoS. 8j. cx> 

FRESH-WATER SHRIMP. 

Another small cray-fish, or fresh-water shrimp, as it is some¬ 
times called, is common in the mountain streams. 

Oammarus ? 

MANGROVE-SWAMP PRAWN. 

All the mangrove-swamps are full of little hillocks thrown up 
by a species of prawn that burrows deep in the mud. 

SEA MANTIS. 

A curious shrimp-like crustacean, nearly allied to Squilla mantis, 
is common on the coast. The Karens call it water centiped. Per¬ 
haps this is the species of which Mr, Blyth wrote : “ A small 
squilla, if new, 

Squilla hiarmatay 
O/CO^OOI. OlcSoOd 
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HSKMIT CRAB. 

This is the orab that takes possession of empty shells which 
seems to be necessary for its existence, the posterior portion of 
the body being unprotected by a firm crust.” They may be often 
eeen running on their nlaws with their borrowed clothes on their 
backS| and many persons suppose that they are the formers of the 
shells they inhabit. One gentleman that I tried to convince to 
the contrary, assured me that I was mistaken, for he had examin- 
sd the animal and found its posterior parts adapted for the shell, 
SQ that there need not be a doubt but that it was born in it! 

Pq^utus. 

sow BUG. 

The sow bug is seen under stones in damp situations, but is 
not eo abundant as in Europe and America. 

OnUetis. 

KING-CRAB. 

The king-crab, horse-shoe, or sauce-pan-fish, apparently iden¬ 
tical with the species on the American shores, is not uncommon 
on our coast. 

Limulus. 

coSu oS^oof^tf 

BARNACLE. 

Bamades, wbicb till recently beld a place among the conchifera, 
are now classed with the crustaceans. They abound among the 
rocks on the sea^coaBt. 

Balanuf — Ihla. 



Jnnelik. 


Besides the w*orms that are common to all parts of the worlds 
there are, among the annelides of the Provinces, guinea worms, hair 
worms, land leeches, water leeches, and the serpent-shaped shelle. 

EARTH-WORM. 

The common earth-worm appears to be as abundant in these 
Provinces, as in Europe and America. 

Lumhricus. 

o8« oooodcol. cSsodc^Si 

INTESTINAL WORM. 

A large intestinal ^orm, which often finds its way into the 
stomach, is very troublesome to the natives, owing to their indi¬ 
gestible diet. 

Vermes. 

oo^i coaaocoi..(38jcojj>(jj>8T 
cBsooc^S cS^coi O001 

GUINEA WORM. 

The ancients were acquainted with the guinea worm, or dracun- 
culus, a worm which shows itself in the flesh of the human body, 
producing disease, and if not extracted death. On this, as on 
many other subjects, our knowledge appears to have been sta¬ 
tionary for many centuries. “ Some speak of it,’’ says Dr. 
M’Clelland, as an animalcule, some as an insect, and some deny 
its being any thing more than a detached absorbent vessel, or a 
nerved The animal shows itself externally by protruding its 
tail through the skin ; and when in the process of extraction the 
animal is ruptured, a fluid escapes which has long been known te 
aggravate the disease, and fatal symptoms often ensue. It has 
been recently discovered that this milky fluid consists “ almost 
entirely of young animals, perfectly formed,” which satisfactorily 
accounts for the increased diseased action of the ulcer which fol¬ 
lows, when this fluid enters the ulcer. Persons affected with the 
guinea worm are occasionally seen on this coast, but Dr. Morton 
informs me that in every case that has come to his knowledge, 
the patients were from the Madras coast. Still, the disease may 
be communicated to others, for it has been observed that at¬ 
tendants on patients, and dogs, moving about them, get the 
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disease,” the young no doubt affixing itself to the flesh of persons 
with whom it comes in contact and working itself in by the fine 
sting-like extremity” of its tail. 

Dracunculus, 


HAIR WORM. 

I have somtimes met with a long Aliform white worm which I 
judge to be a species of 
Gqrdius. 


LAND LEECH. 

Land leeches are very troublesome when travelling. I have 
had often to rest by the way, and pull off ten or a dozen from 
my person. On some individuals they produce bad ulcers ; and 
during the Burmese war many of the Sepoys were disabled fronr 
their wounds. 

Hirunda. 

ogjoSi OL. 

■WATER LEECH. 

Water leeches are abundant, but the Karens say they are 
never found in the streams that are not visited by buffalos ; and 
so far as my observation extends, they are not found in the 
streams where there are no domestic buffalos. 

Hirunda, 

COI. OOCOXi 

SERPENT SHELL. 

The small serpent-shaped shells, usually found coiled on other 
shells, were formerly classed with moluscus animals, but modern 
naturalists regard them as worms. 

Spirohis — Serpula, 



The Radiattis include the eohinoderms, the acalephs, and the 
polyps. 

ECHINODERMS. 

The echinoderms embrace on this coast two or three species of 
sea-riug:s, or beche le mer, several species of sea urchins, and two 
or three star fishes. 


SEA. SLUG. 

Several species of sea-slug, trepang, or holothuria, are found 
on our coast. They are particularly abundant in the Mergui 
Archipelago, where they aflored employment to the Selungs, 
who cure large quantities and sell them to the Chinese. 

Holothuria. 

dboc^oSa 

SBA-UBCHIN. 

^ . A small animal with a solid covering beset with spines, oalled 
sea-egg, sea-chestnut, and sometimes sea-urchin, is common on 
the coast. I have taken them with spines 3| inches long. There 
are probably several species, but my specimens are not complete 
enough in their spines to allow me to identify them satisfactorily. 

Echinus. 

c@oaSos9o8o« 

OYAL SXA-EOO. 

An oval species of sea-egg with four leaf-like impressions di¬ 
verging from the mouth/’ is more rare. It has a slightly eleva¬ 
ted ridge on the under surface, and a pointed and sharp edge at 
the stern, bearing some resemblance to a vessel. 

Spatangm 7 

WHITE DOUBLE-STAR FISH. 

This is a fragile circular shell two inches or more in diame¬ 
ter, slightly elevated in the centre, with a five-rayed star extend¬ 
ing to the margin on the under side, and a petaloid star*' occu- 

^ balf the diameter, punctured on the upper side. I imagine 
I be found identical with 
Echinarach^ius oonichntus^ M'Clell. 

osSoosp^Si 


2X 
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BROWN DOUBLB-STAB FISH. 

A brown species, with divergent, ambulacra on the aurfiice, 
extending to the margin ; and three concentric pentagons, de¬ 
scribed on the under surface, I have met with occasionally, 
which belongs I think to the genus 
ScutellcL 
ooSocx)o^£ii 

STAB FISH. 

<' The staivfish er five finger, destitute of a shell, ir eommen on 

the coast. - 

Asterias, 

ACALKPHS. 

The aealephs, or sea nettles, are numerously represented in* 
our waters, from the phosphorescent animalcule which gives bVil- * 
liancy to the waves in a dark night, to the pea-jelly more than a 
foot in diameter. , ., 

MnnnsA. » 

^un^fish or sea-jelly, as they are often called, are firequently 
thrown on our shores, some of which are of great sise. ^ 

Puhnon grade aealephee. 

V 

F0RTUGUB8* MAN-OF-WAB. 

Tbo well known Portuguese man-of-war, belonging to tVo c 
Phyeograde aealephcBy may bo often seen on the waters that wkftt^ 
our shores. ' 

Fhyaalis pelagUa, 

POLYPS. 

The polypi on our coast embrace sea-anemomes, numerous 
species of coral, and a few sponges. 

SEA ANBJfONY. 

Affixed to many of the rocks washed by the sea, may be seen • 
several species of those curious flower-shaped animals called sea*^' 
anemonies. 

Actinia. 


GOBAA. 

Though ours are coral strands,” with a great variety of bo4h 
horny and stone coral scattered over the beaoh from Amherst to' 
Mergiii, yet elegant specimens are very rare. , Prof. Agassia, iitf 
hia recent examiudtion of coral animals, demonstrates that they i 
possess the same structure as the naked polypi; and remarks :: 

We have all the details of struotiure which aiftinia present in a 
miniature form in astrea.” 
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BRATK CORAL. 

' A Species of (Sortll with siruOus ridges, pupalarly ddhomirtdH;ed 
brain coral, is occasionally 'washed up or tlia beaches of thb 
southern provinces. 

Meawtrim, 

^ .. . CLITB-SnAPED PORITES. . 

f A fipepies of coral in obtuse, club-shaped lobes, the surfsoes 
covered with minute stars, is not uncomrikon, and is nearly re^ 
identical, with the club-shaped porites of the Amof; 
rican seas. There appear to be also one or two other dtstincS 
species. 

Porites ciivaria ^ 

I have noticed in the bazarc^, t’.iougn 1 never gathered it oa 
the coast, a curious species of coral resembling the \iQrse-*t'iil isi^]. 
It is branched like a tree with white striated stoney joints^ an^ 
black homy smaller joints between, which render the wlible 
flexible. 

Isis hippuris 7 

ESCHARA. 

An exceedingly fragile species of coral, with large spaces be¬ 
tween broad expansions, is common. 

Esekara 7 

FUNGUS CORAL. 

A species of coral, resembling in form a large fungus, is occa¬ 
sionally seen. 

Fungia, 

scaRLBt chain-coral. 

A scarlet coral, composed of cylindric tubes united together, 
is occasionally found. 

Tabipora musica. 

STAR CORAL. 

Star coral is more abundant than any other on the coast, and 
there are several distinct species, some flue specimens are studded 
with large embossed stars, others sculptured with regular indent¬ 
ed stars, and others printed with minute meshes, giving it the 
impress of a bundle of lacc. 

A^trea. 


TRBn CORAL. 

A considerable variety of tree coral is abundant on the Tavoy 
coast, some of the specimens very beautiful, presenting superb 
sea-groves of variogs hue and form. 

MOSS CORAL. 

A handsome coral like a tuft of long moss-like branches, be¬ 
longs I think to tbe genus 
Dpnamena, 
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BLACK CORAL. 

Black coral, of which beads are often madB, is brought from 
Mergui Archhipelago. 

Cor allium. 


TENA8SERIM RED CORAL. 

A tree coral two feet long, of a deep scarlet, is found on the 
coast, which the residents often call red coral, but it is not the 
red coral of commerce ; it does not grow like that, ai>d the red 
eolour is confined to the epidermie, the substance of the coral 
within being grey. 

SPOKGE. 

Sponge of more than one species is found among the corals, 
and one species appears to be nearly as valuable for practical! 
purposes as the sponge of commerce. Many modem naturalists 
regard the sponges as of vegetable origin ; but it is convenient 
So give them here a place. 

Spongia. 


t 





Hair a century ago, Dr. Buchanan, who accompanied 
Symes in his embassy to Ava, made a large collection of 
plants from the banks of the Irrawaddy. dozen years af- 
terwards, Felix Carey, an English missionary, collected 
many curious and new plants indigenous in Burmah, and 
sent them up to Roxburgh at the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta, who described them in his “ Flora Indica.’^ 
After the first Burmese war, Dr. Wallich went with Craw- 
furd in his embassy to Ava; and his catalogue of plants 
collected on this visit contains 1650 species. Eight or ten 
years subsequent to Dr. Wallich’s visit. Dr. Griffith came 
to the Tenasserim coast, and during a residence of four¬ 
teen months collected specimens of 1700 species of indigen¬ 
ous plants. 

Soon after the close of the second Burmese war, Dr. 
McClelland was appointed Superintendent of Foists in 
Pegu, and in his report on the teak, notices all the principaf 
timber trees in the country. More recently, the Rev. 
C« Parish, Chaplain, Maulmain, has paid considerable atten¬ 
tion to the botany of the country, and many of this collec¬ 
tion have been described by Sir W. J. Hooker. He haa 
given special attention to the ferns and mosses which had 
previously been almost wholly neglected. 

When more attention has been paid to the geographical 
distribution of plants, the Burmese flora will probably 
show, that the climate of the plains on this coast corres¬ 
ponds to one on the hills several thousand feet high on 
the other coast. 

Roxburgh says that a species of oak, Quercus feneatray 
is a native of the mountains in the vicinity of Silhet; on 
this coast the same species grows indigenous not fifty feet 
above the level of the sea. A gamboge tree, Oarcinia 
pictoHOy grows, he says, on the highest parts of Wyn- 
oad,’^ but the same tree grows at the foot of the hills in' 
Tavoy, which border on tide waters, A species of willorvr/ 
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he describes as a native of banks of rivulets and moist 
places among the Circar mountains/’ but we have a spe¬ 
cies of willow on this coast which is met on every stream 
before the influences of the tide ceases to be felt. The 
chestnut, Castanea indica, he writes, is a native of the 
hilly frontier of Bengal /’ but the chestnut of this coun¬ 
try, Castanea martabanicd^ grows nearly down to the sea 
shore. Speaking of the wood-oil trees. Dr. Wight remarks: 
‘‘In this neighourhood, Madras, several species are .fpimd, 
but all natives of hilly tracts forming the Balagliaut. In 
?ega, where they abound, they occupy the plains.” Her 
refers all the species of Vatica to the mountains, but wo 
Have one that drops its curious winged fruit from cliflfs that 
overhang the sea. 

Afdesia humilis, is a common shrub at Tavoy growing 
down to the plains ; but its habitat on the other coast if 
‘‘ the eastern slopes of the Neilgheries in subalpine jungle.” 

Wrightea Wallichii^ Wight states, is found on “ the 
slope of the Neilgheries from about the middle of the 
aseent to the elevation of between 4000 and 5000 feet 
but “ the original specimens of this species were collected 
in the Tenasserim Provinces.” 

Of the rose tribe, which includes the apples, cherriet, 
and plums, Wight says there is not a single indigenomi 
species on the plains of India, and that the species are 
“ peculiarly extra tropical, a very few only being found 
within the tropics, and these at considerable elevations 
but on this coast we have one indigenous species of rubus 
or bramble, another of cerasus or cherry, observed by Grif¬ 
fith ; another of pyrus or pear, found by Wallich on the 
Irrawaddy, and I have seen a species of pygeum on a branch 
of the Tenasserim within a short distance of tide waters. 

A species of whortleberry is found from Tavoy ta 
Toui^qo, while all the other species in India are found on 
the mountains. The rhododendrons arc peculiarly extra 
tropical plants, yet Mr. Parish found one in Tavoy, Mr. 
Lobb another at Maulmain, and a third abounds between 
Toungoo and the Red Karen table land. The pine is ^no; 
where found at high temperatures, yet it is a common denn 
zen of our forests from Maulmain to Toungoo. The com-, 
men English brake has been found by Mr. Parish as tow 
one thousand feet above the sea. The silver fern 
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Kampt3chatka. grows on the fort walls of Toangcxo, and a 
mass that Mr. Parish gathered from a tree in Maulmain, 
has been found on mountains four thousand feet high in 
New Granada. 

The Flora reads a lesson on the climate of the eoutitryv 
which cannot be mistaken \ and, in accordance with it, 
where pines and rhododendrons are found in Tounaoo, 
hoar frost is seen in January. The variety afforded by, 
mountain, plain, and sea coast provides favorable changea ^ 
clinaate and scenery for invalids. During the hot weatheii' 
filJt Toungoo, the thermometer on the hills, fifteen miles diii^^ 
tant, is always ten degrees lower than in the city. On thOC 
sea coast it ranges eight degrees higher in the cold months, 
and eight lower in the hot, than in the interior ten milesr^ 
distant. If two hundred inches of rain, in the TenasserirtI 
Provinces, are unfavorable, the northern parts of Pegu 
afford retreats, as at Toungoo, where they are reduced tif 
seventy or eighty ; and on tlie Red Karen table land helar/ 
probably not half that quantity falls throughout the whple 
year. Indeed statistics prove, that with temperance and 
avoiding unnecessary exposures, Europeans may livl^ 
Pegu and the Tenassenrn Provinces at least as long as 
Ijondon, Berlin, or New York. The first American mjis<^ 
sionary to Burmah reached nearly the Mosaic period aJUrtt, 
ted to human life. The second must have culminated^hiaC 
three score years and ten ; both having lived more thM> 
forty years in the country. The fourth”^ is betweerf 
sixty and seventy, in good health. The sixth has laboured^ 
hard for thirty years in Burmah, and does as mucli wortc? 
now as he did the first year of his arrival. The wives pi^ 
the last three are still living, in as good health as their hgsr’^ 
bands, and though their ages are of course unknown, tb^yj 
have been here certainly since 1816, 18'23 and: 185^9, sever¬ 
ally. The next two missionaries in order, reached the To-; 
nasserim Provinces in 1830, one of whom is still the 
active, energetic man of liis circle, and the other, though past, 
sixty, is yet a young man, able to range over the whole' 
fauna^ flora, minerals and tribes, from Pachan to Karenee. 


* Two young men who left the country after a short residence, are. 
not taken into the account; and froui unknown causes, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there has been a much greater fatality among the younger 
than among the older missionaries. 
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SELECT ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Perhaps no region in the world of the same size, contains a 
-greater variety of ornamental trees and shrubs than Pegu and^the 
Tenasserim Provinces. The following selection is perhaps suf- 
fioiently numerous, yet it might be easily enlarged. 

AMRERSTIA. 

This is the finest indigenous tree in i'hin India, perhaps in the 
world. It is of low stature, with slender pendulous branches 
clustered under its tufted summit of lively green, and draperied 
with large pea-blossom-shaped dowers of brilliant red and yellow, 
which hang down from its graceful arches in tassels more than a 
yard long. 

It was discovered by Dr. Wallich on the Salwen near Trockla, 
ftud named by him after the Governor General’s Lady—the 
Noble Anaberstia. 

Dr. Wallich said: There can be no doubt that this tree 
when in full foliage and blossom is the most strikingly superb 
object which can possibly be imagined. It is unequalled in the 
flora of the east, and I presume not surpassed in magnificence 
and elegance in any part of the world.” 

The Illustrated London News, of April 4, 1857, says 
^‘This exotic, which may be considered as the rarest plant in 
England, is now fiourishing in full bloom in the new conservatory 
built purposely for its reception by the Marchioness of London* 
derry at Wynyard. The plant, when very small—a foot 
high—was brought from India by Sir James Hogg, and pre¬ 
sented by him to the Marchioness. Great care and expense have 
been bestowed upon it under the direction of her Ladyship, who 
has had the gratification to see it blossom twice—in January 
1855, and during the past month. There are not more than 
two of these plants known to exist in this country. There were 
three of them in 1855 ; but the one in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, which was procured at great cost, 
has died. 

The precise habitat of the Amherstia is unknown. ’ It has not 
been found indigenous in Amherst Province, where it was first 
found, unless it be in the neighbourhood of Belin, where it 
abounds, and Dr. Morton thinks it there, either naturalized or 
indigenous. Major Berdmore has looked for it in vain in tha 
Province of Shwaygyen, and throughout the valley of the Yune- 
aelon; and I have not met with it in Toungoo or Karenee. Major 
Berdmore is of opinion that the tree has been introduced by 
some Budbist pilgrim from the Shan states or China. 

‘‘ Ho, Trockla! thy tide 
Hath a beautiful bride, 

The child of an iris-wreathed shower ; 
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’ With vails flowing down 

her emerald crOWn, 

Whose fiinges unfold 
lu scarlet and gold^ 

A glorious sight, 

Ever graceful and bright— 

The Queen of proud Ava*s wild bower. 

Tall sweet blossomed trees 
Are wooing the breeze 
O’er highland, aud dingle, and glade, 

But though they allure 
With tlieir fragrance so pure, 

The AiJiherstia is fairest, 

The noblest, the rarest ; 

Nor all the rich flowers 
* Of Albion’s bowers 

(^an vie with its purpling shade.” * 

Amlierstia nohilis. 

ccx^SoDi S^aoy. Sodj* 

MESUA. 

The inesua, which in Ceylon is called “ iron-wood tree,” though 
not largo, has an erect symetrical figure, whose deep evergreen fo¬ 
liage flowing downward from its cone-shaped crest, quite conceals 
its boweriiig brandies, so that when covered with its rich blossoms^ 
with ivory-white petals, and dee[» yellow stain-jns, it looks like 
the royal umbrella bespangle I with gold ; and the Burmese say 
that their next Buvlba, Ar^e-ma-tiijay will enter the divine life 
while musing beneath its hallowed shales ; hence it is a favori:6 
tree with ihe priests, who p;ant it around their monasteries. In 
Sanscrit it is called nagakeshura, and JSir William Jones remarks 
ol it: ‘ This tree is one of the most delightful on earth ; and the 
delicious odor of its blossoms justly gives them a place in the 
quiver of I’amadeva, the Hin loo god of love.” 

To this Alooro alludes in the following stanza: 

“ Then rapidly with foot os light 
As the young musk roe’s, out she flew 
To cull each' shining leaf that grew, 

Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beams, 

1 or this enchanted wreath of dreams ; 

Anemones, and seas of gold. 

And new-blown lilies of the river, 

And those sweet flowrets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadeva’s quiver.” 

There are at least two diflerent species in the coiuitry, M. pe- 
danrulata and M.ferrea. Much confusion exists in our standard 
works on botany in relation to this last species. The mesua 
tea (A Il6xbargb is th6 M, Roxhurghii 6f Wight’A IllU’stratidDS; 
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the mePTia tree of Calcutta, Serampore, and neighborhood. 1110 
M.ferrea of Wight’s Prodromns is the M, coromandelina ot 
Wight’s leones and Illustrations. The M. ferrea of Wight’s II- 
lustratioTis, is the M. naguha of Gardener, the mesua tree of Cey-* 
Ion; while the M. fervea originally described by Liimem U prob^ 
ably the species Ibund on this coast; but for the lack of books 
Avhich contain the description of Linneus, it cannot be affirmed 
with certainty. 

NODDING OLEBoliENDROM. 

The Karen mountain glens of Tavoy and Mergui are embellish¬ 
ed with one of the most elegant flowering shrubs that ever beau¬ 
tified a landscape—it is the nodding clerodendron. The flowers 
are tinged with rose, but neaily white, growing in long panicles 
at the extremities of the branches from which they make a grace¬ 
ful curve, and hang down perpendicularly from ten to fifteen in¬ 
ches, like an inverted cone, so that th(‘ soft green ftdiage seems 
canopied v;ith rosy white vails. The flowerets are few, the divi¬ 
sions of the panicle being remote, and each beating only three or 
five flowers. 'Ihe divisions and subt’.ivisioijs being all rectangular, 
and e ch blossom hanging fiom its pedicel like an ear drop, order 
and beauty are insepaiable associitions w’ith this rare ])laut. It 
deserves a place in every conservatory, yet fr(»m Loudon’s Ency¬ 
clopedia of plants before mo, it had not. reached Eniihunl when that 
was printed ; and it is not in Wright and Katon’s Hotanv of c 
North American plants, indigenoiis and cultivated. Tiie shrub 
blooms in the dry season, and rarely exceeds in its native soil 
more than ten feet in height. 

Clerodendron nutans, 

cejoo^f 8oi|55i 

CHAMP AO. 

The streets of our towns and villages are often shaded with the 
lofty distinguished champac, one of our few trees embalmed in 
song, of which the poet sings: 

** The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the Chainpac’s leaves of gold, 

Thinks of the time when by the Ganges’ flood 
Her little playmates scattered many a bud 
Upon her dark long hair.” 

The tree is in flower or fruit a great part of the year, and iU 
rich orange blossoms, which are exquisitely fragrant, are also used 
by Burmese moidens to adorn their “ long dark hair-” 
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It is the only representative we have on the coast of that Glo¬ 
ry of America'*—the magnolia tribe. 

Michelia chainpaca, 

C00 08* BTOOU 

oo^« fTavoj/,) 

8^|Sc01lii QJsScltt 

MAULMAIN RHODODENDBON. 

Mr. Parish discovered a species of rhododendron on the sum¬ 
mit of Nwa-la-bo, or “ Ox’s hump,*’ the highest mountain in Ta- 
voy, about four thousand feet high. TUe petals are white, but 
the inside of the flower is yollovviah. Mr. Lobb, the well known 
collector, found the same flower on a mountain near Maulmain, 
cud his specimens have been described as 

Uhodvdtndron Maulmainese. 

Mr. Parish says there is another species on the mountains of 
Amherst province. 

Rhododendron formosum^ 

TOUNQOO BHODODENDBON. 

In every nook and dell near the summit of the highest moun¬ 
tains between Toungoo and the Ked Karen table laud, may bo 
seen in December a gorgeous rose coloured rhododendron in full 
^blooQi. Tiie tree is about the size of an apple tree, and the flow¬ 
ers deep red, larger than the largest roses. It appears to me iden¬ 
tical witli a species described by D. Wight us very abundant on 
the Neilgherries. 

Rhododendron arboreum, 

Mr. Parish, however, to whom I sent a specimen, thinks it is 
the species described by Roxburgh, which he calls the ^^most 
lovely of all trees.” 

Rhododendron puniceun. 

JONESIA. 

When Dr. Wallich found the Amherstia, it was growing beside 
a Jonesia, and tuougli it be but little liiffused over our garden 
plots, yet its symetry, and numerous bunches of red and orango 
flowers certainly entitle it to companionship with that celebrated 
tree. Roxburgh says : When this tree is in full blossom, I do 
not think the whole vegetable kingdom aflbrds a more beautiful 
object.’* Gaudama, Klaproth says, w as born under this tree ; and 
within the fall of its shadow he delivered his tirst harraugue. “ At 
the instant of his birth,” say the Burmaii sacred books, “ he w’alk- 
ed seven steps, and with a voice like the roaring of the king of lU 
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ox^ ke exchimed. * I m the moat oxceUcnt of meit 1 am tbf« 
mo«l tamowH of men. I am the most victorious of men." 

J^esia ama, O^ocooy^t 

KNOTTED CA»3TA. 

' This species of cassia is remarkable for its large pltjk-c< Jorcfl 
flowers, and is seen tinting the Tavoy forests almost as hfautifully 
as the calico tree does the steeps of the Apalachinn mounrains. 
It is highly esteemed in Bengal^ but I hare seen no one cultivate 
it in Burmah except Major Maefarquhar, and he told me his 
plants were sent him from the Botanical Garden near Calcutta ! 

CathartocarpuA nodosits. 

Cassia nodosa. 

cjoS^ii cSoc^j. ODcSSjl 

SWEET FRUITED CASSIA. 

“ This tree,’* says Roxburgh, “ is uncommonly beautiful when 
i^t^ower, few surpassing it in the elegance of its numerous long, 
pendulous racemes of laige, bright yellow flowers, intermix^'d with- 
the young lively green foliage.” It bears a striking i:ejs.erabianco 
to the laburnum. 

In Pali it is called four lingers the leaves be¬ 

ing some four fingers long; and a translation of this name is 
so^ftotimes given it in the liurmese books. 

Cathartocarpas Fistula. 

Cassia Fistula. \ 

cQtgi. oocSSol# 

COCrScC080oSi 

FLOWERT CASSIA. 

Tbp^gh not 80 handsome as either of the preceding species, the 
flpwerv cassia is extensively cultivated. It is a slender, graceful 
tree, every branch terminating in a large panicle of deep yellow^* 
blossoms and when several are clustered together,, waving their 
radiant glories in the floods of a noon-tide sun, they look like il¬ 
lumined hill*' on the eve of a Burinau Carnival. 

Cassia florida. 

^0.c9i {Tavoy.^ poow coot, . . 

XIMX7S0FS. 

specie^, of iniiuuaops, a rare ornanijBntaJ tree,, is muoh valiwd 
bjjr maidens for its small deliqate sweet^acentedi blosaoms, . 

wb.iph they atring ip cbapleui foi^ the hea^d. 

Jflmu^ppS' Flifngi. 

pcpi cByooi. ODioo^i 
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BUTKA. 

, rii^Te is B species of butea very abundant on the aliuvial lands 
which is a most magnificent tree. The Pwo Karens plant it in their 
s/icrod groves, wiieio the deep rich onuige blossoms seen under 
tropic sun in the dry season, enveloping their almost leafiess. 
trunks and branches, give the copse the appearanco of a burning 
jungle. 'Ihe Burniau books describe the Himalaya forest as shir 
niag with the fioweis of the butea “like a flame of fire.’' 

Butea ft on dosa, 

ccHc^'i SneSjoJi. 

OREEPINO EuTEA. 

This is an immense creeper with flowers resembling the prece¬ 
ding species. 

Butea snprrha. 

coloS^.oSii S'jcSjcBj’oJgj, 8c8^cBzg^i>^i 

GUM KINO TKKIC. 

The gum kino tree is a majestic evergreen, whose yellow papi¬ 
lionaceous flowers, clnsteiiug amid the bl ight drooping foli-ige, 
scent the air, like the large magnolias, lor several hundred yards 
around,. It is propagated by simply planting large branches in 
the ground at the commencement of the rains. There are, howe¬ 
ver, two species, the red, and the white, as ditttinguish*‘d by B-ur- 
mese—the red producing the finest timber, but the white paJouk 
is by far the finest ornamental tree. 

FUrocavpxLS indicus, 
ocoooc6Q^i 

WHITK BAUUINIA. 

This is a handsome shrub, with largo blue'white flowers. It 
grows rapidly from seeds, and flowers in the second or third year. 
Bauhinia annuinaia, 

WCOOCC^OdIs^m Sooisgl. SSsCOClB Soioli 

PUKPLK BAUHINKA. 

When in blossom this is a very handsome tree, bearing large 
purple flowers. 

Bauhimw variegata. 

** purpurea 

©coocc^ODOs^ti 8na\8i. 8oi8ii 

YELLOW BAUHINKA- 

. Thiw shrub bears* tu large sulpliur-coloured flower, apod. the** up¬ 
per petal has usually a deep purple spot on the insider 
Bauhinea tomentosa. 

«f3Qoe<^cootQli . 8o\c8i 
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CREEPING BAUHINBA. 

There is a scandent species of bauhinia that creeps up to t he 
tops of the highest trees, which has very large leaves, and whose 
flowers have the fragrance of mignouette. It approaches Vahl’a 
bauhinia in size and habit, but its petals are red and )eiiow, 
M'hde in that they are said to be white. It is probably one of the 
species named by \ValIich, of which i have no description. 

^oScooSn 8018^^1 

BSCULAFIAN-UOD BAUHINIA. 

I have never seen the flowers of this species, but they are men¬ 
tioned as small. The tree is remari^abie for its contorted stem, 
and “it is said to have been,** reindrics Loudon, “ the origin of 
Esculapius* snaken rod which he brought irum India.” 

Bauhinia scandens. 

CHINA CHAMPAC. 

This is a small South American tree, called by the Burmese 
China champac, whose straggling and often leafless branches shoot 
out Iroin their extremities delicate orange-colored blossoms, ting¬ 
ed with red, and of sweetest fragrance, 

Flumiera acuminata. 

cx:>co8oi>cx)Osi 8j§joi. 8P^a 

QUH ARABEC TREE. 

The pretty, tall shrub, sometimes called gum-arabeo tree in Cal- 
cutta, tliough not the true guin-arabec plant, is a favorite with 
the natives on this coast, and U giows rapidly from seeds. The 
flowers are deep yellow, small, in globular heads, like the mimo¬ 
sa, and powerfully fragrant. 

Vachellia Farnesiana. ic^.86. 

QUEEN LAGERSTRCEMIA. 

When cultivated in England the queen lagerstroemia is a small 
shrub, but here in its native soil it U a largo timber tree, and 
when in flower is one of the most conspicuous trees. A tree in 
full blossom looks in the mornuig as if mantled with roses, but 
the flowers change through the day to a beautiful purple, making 
it appear at evening, if seen from a short distance, like a bower of 
English lilacs. 

LagerstrcBmia regina, 

(jjStfi 96(K>S|l {Tkvojf.) Sg). 
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SMALL LAOBRSTRCEMIA. 

Hie Tavoy forests are adorned with a smaller species of lager ^ 
Btroemia than the piecediiig^ bat the flowers are equally elegant 
and quite as large. 

LarjerstrcBmia. 

oc«o8g» egiS-j. 

INDIAN LAGERSTECEMIA. 

This is a small, pretty phrub, common in gardens in Maulmaini 
and of easy cultivation. 

Lrgentrmmia indica. 

PEGU LAGEHStRCEMlA. 

In Pegu Dr. Brandis met with a shrubby species of lagerstrce- 
mia, which may prove to be identical with the precediug species, 
“ Flowers very large, leaves ever-green.** 

Lai^erstrcBiuia 

HENNA TREE. 

This is the camphire of the Knglish Bible, and the cypress 
shrub of the Greeks aiid Humans. *‘Tlio c> press plant,” says Ro- 
seiiauiller, “ is li»dd in particularly high esteem by the Greeks# 
the A^rubs, and the Tuiks ; and they think that they make au 
agieeable prosf^ut when they offer a person a pO‘<y of its flowers. 
Ill reality, this plant is, us Soiinisu observes, one of those which 
are partic ilariy agreea le to the eye and the olfactory organs. 
The flowers, of wnich the coloring is so soft, spread the most de¬ 
lightful fragrance to a great distance, and fill \viih balsamic odour 
the gardens an I rooms which they adorn.” It is extensively 
cultivated by the Burmese, and hedges formed of it are com¬ 
mon in Bengal. 

The fresh leaves beat up with catechu, 

-‘Tmbuo 

The fingers ends with a bright i*oseate hue, 

So bright that in tlio lairroi’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream ” 

This use of the leaves is as old as the Egyptian mummies, and 
is still practiced by Hurmaii females. 

Larvsonia alba. 

“ inermis. 

Mendif (^Bengali.) 

8W6BX SCENTED VJTARIA. 

ttatiTe cottages on the coast are often overshadowed by 
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flweet uvaria, whose yeliow-greeu petals almost blend their col^ 
oui^ipg with that of the leaves. 

Uoaria odoratti, 

oq3g^% 


aoBOONIAv 

A species of gordonia is a conspicuous tree in htaUlmain; It 
belongs to the same family as the tea plant, and the oameiias of 
which the japoniofis are such favorites, and is a member of the 
same gtmus as the Ameiioan loblolly bay, and Franklinia^ to 
which the flower bears a strong resemblance. Wallich has named 
our tree the abundant fio we ring gordonia, but there is some differ-^ 
ence between the Tavoy and iMaulmain tree; whothej: enough how¬ 
ever to constitute difllireut species, is doubtful The Maulntain 
tree has leaves precisely like G, obtusa “ with shallow serratures;’* 
but the leaves of the Tavoy tree are quite entire. The Burmese 
have diflereut names for them. 

Gordonia Jloribundou 

{Mavlrmin.^ 

ooSsp*! ( Javoy.) 

tSi'iOS, ODcSlDJl 

OBITAMBKTAL DII.LKNIA; 

\Vhen a stranger debarks at Maiiltnain in February, his atten¬ 
tion is arrested by a tree without a leaf, but cuvereil with large 
gaudy yellow flowers; it is the orliamental dillenia. iSeveral other 
species of the geuus are indigenous in the Froviuces. 

Dillenia ornata. 

©Sg|««i §J. 8^9 

HtTBTLB VLOWBBBD EUGBlTU. 

The old genus Eugenia, as defined by Hoxburgb, is represent¬ 
ed in Burmah by more tlian twenty ban isome flowering trees or 
bhrubs. The flowers ot all resen^ble tiiuse of the myrtle, but 
more especially a species that 1 have met on the sea-coast, which 
iioxburgh has named JS. venuela^ or the “ Lovely Eugenia.” He 
described it as ** An elegant tree, flowers like those of the com¬ 
mon myrtle, and about die same size.” 

The Burmese call all the tribe iborbyHe, 

Eugenia tenmia^. Koxb. 

, Sis^ium ** Wight. 

00^01 
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WHKTE FLOWEBED BABRIKOTONIA. 

There is a species x)f barringtonia in the Tavoy and Mergui jun¬ 
gles with drooping spikes of white flowers three or four feet long^. 
and which would be much admired if introduced into the ciUea. 
The leaves are very large and lyre-shaped, and both flowers and 
foliage would contrast well with the other trees around it. The 
species is not described in any of tbe books to which I can refer. 

Mr. Parish informs me that it has since been described as 

Barnngtonia angu&taia, 

SCARLET FLOWERED BARRINGTONIA. 

This tree bears long pendulous bunches of scarlet flowers, and 
is very abundant in the forests, to which it is a great ornament. > 

This Mr, Parish says is 

Barringtonia macrotachya. 

r^oooi oojiS 

RED-FLOWERED CORAL TREK. 

A small tree covered with laige scarlet blossoms, is often seen' 
in the neighborhood of Karen villages from Mergui to the Red 
Karen country, and is very ornamental. 

Eryihrina. 

coooododSs 58*181. OOlSi 

ARABIAN JASMINE. 

This jasmine is probably more universally cultivated than any 
other flower. The common double variety is more generally seen, 
but the single flowered, with a twining habit is not infrequent. 

Jasminum Samhac. 

OOoSi QC@« 

GREAT DOUBLE ARABIAN JASMINE. 

The rich robed branches of this variety are studded all over 
like the snow'drop tree with lovely white flowers, the size of 
small roses, and delightfully fragrant, 

Jasminum SambaCy plenum. 

OOCoSoQcSl 


CATALONIAN OR SPANISH JASMINE. . 

This is the most exquisitely fragrant species of the genus, and is 
very generally cultivated by both Burmans and Europeans. 
Jaminum grandijlorum, 

0 oS«co«i 

2 Z 
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WILD JASMINE. 

There is a wild climbing jasmine seen throughout the Provin* 
ces festooning the forests, and arching the pathways with its deli* 
cate flowers, like a wreath of snow flakes flung over the arms of a 
Canada spruce. 

JasTfiinum syringcEfolium. 

ooScgi 

TREE OF MOURNING. 

The tree of mourning, sometimes called night-blooming flower, 
is as great a favorite in India as in the southern States of Ameri¬ 
ca. Its delicate orange and white blossoms pour the most deli¬ 
cious fragrance on the evening air, and then fall in showers, be* 
dewing the earth’s cold bosom with sweetness. 

Nyctanthes Arbor tristis. 

PEKIWINCLE TREE. 

This is a handsome shrub almost constantly covered with blos¬ 
soms, that can scarcely be distinguished from the flowers of the 
rosy-periwincle, though of a different genus. It was first discov* 
ered in Burmah, and Roxburgh, who introduced it into the Bo¬ 
tanical Garden, said in his description: The flower is like those 
of Vinca rosea, but larger and faintly fragrant; it is in fact one 
of the most ornamental shrubs in the garden,” 

Calpiea^yum RoxhurghiL 
Cerhera fructiosa. 
ocoSi 


B 08 A. 

The rose is quite naturalized on the coast, and is one of the 
abundant flowers in the European gardens. It is cultivated by 
the natives also to a small extent, and the flowers sold in bazar. 

Rosa. 

|Sa8i Sooi^^s 

SWEET BHIAB. 

Our English residences are often filled with sweet odours from 
the grateful eglantine, or sweet briar, but the plant is kept alive 
with difficulty when exposed to the south-west monsoon. 

Rosa ruhiginosa. 

PERSIAN LILAC. 

This beautiful tree whose lilac clusters perfume alike the man¬ 
sion of the American planter, the saloon of the Frenchman, and 
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the palace of the Syro-muhammedan^ is here also occasionally 
found shedding its sweetness around our Indian bungalows, and 
embellishing their environs. It is called in England the bead- 
tree, and in the United States the pride of China, or pride of In¬ 
dia. 

Melia azedareuch. 

ooJIolo 00«10J. coJlo^H 

INDIAN TRUMPET FLOWER. 

The large terminal erect racemes of n species of bignonia, or 
trumpet flower, are often seen near the dwellings of the natives; 
and its seeds are frequently noticed on account of the large mem¬ 
braneous wing with which they are surrounded. 

Calosanthes indica. 

lUgnonia ‘‘ 

COJjoS^Oi OOibjSi. 8*00^1 

STIPULED TRUMPET FLOWER TREE. 

A commou flowering tree is a species of bignonia that bears a 
long twisted pod. It is common at Maulmaiu ; and the flowers 
are often seen in bazar where they are sold for food. The tree 
onteis the native materia medica as affording a cure for psora. 

Bignonia stipulata, 

Spathodea 

cooSooSi ,gJ. 

TOUNCOO TBUMFET FLOWER. 

Toungoo has a beautiful species of trumpet flower. It is or¬ 
ange in the throat, changed near the mouth to dark crimson, 
which passes off on the limb to light purple. The mouth of the 
corolla is three inches across. 

FRAGRANT CALOPHYLLUM. 

Near the Burman monasteries, a fragrant flowered species of 
calophyllura is occasionally seen in cultivation, and is a remarka¬ 
bly handsome tree. The beauty of the leaves has given name 
\)oth to the genus and species—calopbyllum, handsome and 
Inophyllum, jihrt ieerfy “ because the middle nerve of the leaf 
seems to ramify into a multitude of fibres;” while the flowers 
are in elegant white bunches, and very sweet scented, 

Calophyllum Inophylhm, 

^QcSt 

ROYAL POINCIANA. 

This gorgeous shurb which bus been introduced from Mada- 
'gascar^nto India, bears a most magnificent, and graceful flower , 

2 
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And as it Nourishes well if it Were generally planted in otrr gat* 
dens/it would add much to tbcir beauty. 

Poinciana regia, 

FLOWER FENCE. 

This is a gaudy ever-flowering shrub planted in Barbadoes for 
hedges 5 it is much cultivated by the Burmese, and the variety 
with yellow blossoms is occasionally seen in their gardens. It 
belongs to the same genus as the preceding, and is sometimes 
called peacock’s pride, and Spanish carnation. 

Poinciana puleherrima, 

oooSdScoDi ^Tavoy^ 

DARK-PURFLE PONGAMIA. 

This tree is very common about Maulmain, and though vastly 
inferior to a multitude of others, Wallicli thought it of suffi¬ 
cient beauty, to give it a place among his splendid cnsrravings 
of rare Indian plants. 

Pongamia atropurpurea, 

O^'oOljScSlI 

CLITOBIA. 

The clitoria, with its deep blue flowers, is seen tangled with* 
other climbers waiideriug over trees and arbors, in all parts of 
the country. 

Clitoria ternatea. 

CO^COJTOCO'J, cSx^COc8t 

GARLA.ND TABEBNiEMONTANA. 

The foliage of this tree very beautifully contrasts with its large 
blue-white double flowers; which are often improperly called on 
this coast, “ wax flowers. ” The wax flower of Tioiigal is a trail¬ 
ing creeper, Hoya carnosa, which has been recently introduced 
into European gardens. The single flowered variety is seen 
occasionally but not often. 

TaberncBmontana coronaria^Jlora plena, 

KECUUVED TABEBNwrEMONTANA. 

This is a low shrub indigenous about Maulmain, remarkable 
for its recurved peduncles and fragrant flowers. 

Taherncemontana recur va. 

coooecocyi 

ALLAMANDA. 

This is a climbing shrub, a native of South America, which pro¬ 
duces a great profusion of yellow bell flowers. It differs in some 
respects fron Voigt’s description, and by some would perhaps be 
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I’cferred to a different species, but it accords very well with Lind- 
ley’s in his Flora Medica. 

Alamanda cnthartica. 

SCARLET CLERODENDRON. 

The Burmese compounds are ornamented with this srecies of 
clerodendron, which bears a large cone of superb scarlet flowers, 
and although said to be originally from China, it appears to be 
naturalized on this coast. 

Clerodendron sqnamalim, 

8fl§l00^7« 

FRAGRANT CLERODENDRON. 

In the most arid parts of the forests, during the hottest month* 
of the dry season, the path of the traveller is perfumed by the 
fragrant flowers of a large leaved species of clerodendron. Major 
Maefarquhar sent specimens to the Agricultural and Horticultu¬ 
ral Society of Calcutta a few years ago, but they were unable to 
determine the species satisfactorily. 

Clerodendron. 

DOUBLE FLOWERED CLERODENDRON. 

The Burmese cultivate a fragrant double clerodendron, which 
aj»pear^ to be a variety of the last opecies. 

Clerodendron. 

iSoStJu SngioySj. 

CHANGEABLE LANTANA. 

This straggling shrub appears to be quite naturalized in the 
neighborhood ol Maiilniain ; though rarely seen in other parts of 
the Provinces. The flowers are yellow when they first open out, 
but afterwards change to a rose color. 

Lantana nicca, mutabllis. 

oocpQoSi 

CHASTE TREE. 

This is a shrub much cultivated by the Burmaus that bears a 
handsome little blue flower. Beth leaves and flowers are ‘‘rather 
agreeably heavy scented.’’ 

Vitex trifolia. 

c^oSo^i 

STROFHANTllUS. 

There is a shrub about Amherst that bears a flower resembling 
the neriumi but with very long linear filaments to the end of 
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each segment of the corolla. It is a species of strophanthus> and 
well deserving of cultivation. 

Strophanthus. 

PICTURE PLANT. 


The j usticia, one variety of which has variegated leaves and the 
other deep purple, is multiplied throughout the country. 

Graptophyllum hortense^ * 

Justicia picta, 

vanegated leaf. 

oo^SS^ojcSioli “ ogjS)^c^«c8iagi. 

©co;S§i hlood-red leaf 

oD^SS^oocSiSm “ ogJo^c^8c8j8i. 


GAPE JASMINE. 


Most Burmese gardens, as well as many European, and Ameri^ 
can, are graced with this tasteful shrub, which does not belong 
to the jasmine tribe, but is a species of gardenia. Its pure snowy 
blossoms, strongly fragrant, Loudon says, smell like the narcis¬ 
sus and they contrast delightfully with the thick deep green 
foliage in which they are set. 

Gardenia Aorida. 

o^5so8o^«i SnobjSi, oodd^oh 

GARLAND GARDENIA. 


This is an indigenous tree, which produces a profusion of flow¬ 
ers that are white in the morning, when they first open out, but 
which, on exposure to the sun, become quite yellow. 

Gardenia coronaria. 

CJ^SooSl OOOOpOlf 

MtJSSJENDA. 

A species of mussmnda with corymbs of orange^-Golored flow¬ 
ers, and a single sepal expanded into a large white leaf, is not 
the least interesting shrub to the eye of the curious. In Calcut¬ 
ta an allied species is cultivated in the gardens, but its abund¬ 
ance in our forests prevents its introduction into European gar¬ 
dens on this coast. 

Mussoenda Wallichii, 

Mr. Parish mentions another species, if it be not the same, 
with another name. 

Musseenda uniflora. 


PSYCHOTRIA. 

The genus psychotria furnishes a handsome shrub, whose small 
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white flowers throw a delightful fragrance on the path during a 
morning walk. 

Psychoiria, 
obdSii (Sgan.) 

CRIMSON IXORA. 

This species of ixora is very common in front plots, and is 
sometimes called by the European residents, ** the countr ygei- 
anium.” 

Ixora coccinea, 

SnoDOO]. 

WILD IXORA. 

An indigenous species of ixora is frequently met with in moun¬ 
tains and plains whose flowers are of a much paler hue than the 
preceding species. 

Ixora pallet ? 

8']00so'}. 8 o 5 i 

WHITE IXOBA. 

A white-flowered ixora is another of our wild flowers that 
ought to be brought into cultivation. 

Ixora alba. 

PAVBTTA. 

An indigenous species of pavetta, with flowers resembling a 
white ixora, is found at Tavoy. 

Pavetta tomentosa. 
i^^850SiB (Sgaii.) 

NAUCLEA. 

A fragrant orange-flowered species of nauclea is sometimes 
cultivated by the natives. Its large glossy leaves afford a thick 
and beautiful shade, and in Indian mythology, it is one of the 
four shadow-giving trees that grow on mount Meru—the euge- 
nia, the nauclea cadamba, the banyan, and the pepul. It is call¬ 
ed ha-dam in Pali, and hence its specific name of cadamba., 
Nauclea cadamba. 

<*C^« obsi 

There are two or three indigenous species of nauclea, with sim¬ 
ilar flowers j and this may be of the number. Another the Bur¬ 
mese call taing, 

WBIQHTXA. 

A dwarf species of rorightea^ bearing a pretty head of flowers a 
few inches from the ground, is abundant in the Toungoo forests. 
The Burmese consider the root a valuable medicine for worms. 
Wrightea. 
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HEDYOTIS. 

An attractive purple flowered shrub, is one of three or four, 
species of liedyotis, that are found near the bases of our moun¬ 
tains, and is well worthy of a place in the shrubbery. Of a rela¬ 
ted species Wight wrote ; “ A handsome but neglected shrub, 
not very rare on the hills. The flowers are so much of a lilac co¬ 
lour, that, introduced into shrubberies, and some care bestowed 
on its cultivation, it might become a passing good substitute for. 
the lilac.’* 

Hedyotis* 

CAPPARIS. 

Three or four thorny shrubs with handsome fugacious wdiite 
flowers, belonging to the species which produces the caper. One 
at Toungoo, and another on the sea-coast, bear considerable re¬ 
semblance to the bramble ; while a third, from its horrid thorns, 
has obtained the cognomen of 

Capparis horrida, Lin. 

COG^Sii COOOcSi Toungoo species. 

Seaboard 

SAMADERA. 

The low grounds near the * sea coast are ornamented with a 
handsome shrub which is a species of samadera, and bears a ra¬ 
ther curious flower. Like the quassia of the same tribe, its leaves^ 
are most intensely bitter, and may perhaps possesss the virtues 
of quassia. Wight says it is cultivated in the gardens about 
Batavia; but I have never seen it out of its native jungles on this 
coast. 

Samadeia lucida. 

oDobi ooa>8it 

THBEE-LEAVED CAPER. 

The ihroe-leaved caper tree produces large handsome terminal 
heads of flowers with numerous purple stamens and white claw'ed 
petals that change to creaih color. 

Cratceva Roxhurghii,, 

Capparis irifoliata. 

COOOoS. ODOo 6'| cS^OOSi 

SHOE FLOWER. 

^ This bold, flaming flower is extensively cultivated, and is 
very good substitute for Day and Martin’s blacking,” 

Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
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CnANQEABLB HIBISCUS. 

The double rose hibisous whose white flowers deepen into red^ 
^re sometimes seen in the front plots of European residenees. 

Hibiscus mutdbilu. 

POPLAH HIBISCUS. 

A yelllow-flowered species has been introduced from the Ma- 
4ras coast, which is quite an ornamental tree. Linnaeus very 
Appropriately named it the poplar hibiscus, for it has the leaves 
•of the poplar with the flower of the hibiscus. 

Thespesia populn^a. 

Hibiscus popultieus. 

TORTUOUS HIBISCUS. 

; banks of our tide-water streams are often damasked with 
the ohaugeable red and yellow flowers of this large luxuriant 
liiish, whose crooked wandering branches, crossed and locked 
with each other, spread along the ground, heaping the earth with 
its evergreen foliage. 

PaHiium tiliaceum. 

jffibucus tiliaceus. 

CO^^OS^Sa OsSo^ta SlOO'). ^^o5i 

FBAORAST SCBBAVPINE. 

The male flowers of the fragrant pandanus or screwpiue, aro 
•exceedingly fragrant, and great favourites with the Burmese. 
The palm--like shrub that bears them, dropping roots from its 
branches, like the banyan, is a very curious plant, and not in- 
•elegant. 

Pandanus odoraiissiinus^ 

so^^sgoti SD<yogo« oojag^d 

SWEET-SCENTED OLEANDER. 

This well known fragrant flower adorns a few of the gardens 
in Maulmain, but it has not yet come into general cultivation. 

Nerium odorum, 

SCARLET NERIUM. 

SuropMti compounds are occasionally scented with this useful 
flhtUfb, ■whose orange-red flowers have the grateful fragrance of 

«he piflo apple. 

WfigJdia coceinea, 

JVerfttm 

LAUBEL-LEATEB PASSION FLOWER. 

Numerous species of passion flower are seOn wartdering ove^ 
arbors and trellises of our sunny greens, but none exceed in 

3 A 
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beauty and fragrance the laurel-leaved passion flower, called hi 
the West Indies, water lemon vine, which appears to have been 
the first of the tribe introduced into Burmah. 

Fassiflora laurifolia. 

OSOOODOcSb 

FCETID PASSION FLOWEK. 

A species of passion flower with foetid flowers, but very elegaB'i 
moss-like involucres, though rarely noticed in gardens, may be 
often seen creeping over the hedges in Maulmain like' an mdigen- 
ous plant. 

Passijlora fcBtida, 

MUSK FLANT. 

One of the most gaudy flowering shrubs in the Courttry is the 
musk plant, whose large yellow blossoms with blood colored eyes 
are somtimes seen bedecking European grounds, and whose seede 
have been said to be an antidote to snake bites. 

Abelmoschus moschatus. 

GOO^SCCoSolsi 

BLCEOCARPUS. 

At Maulmain there is seen a small tree whose handsome summit 
is whitened over with a profusion of wdiite flowers. It is a species 
bf eloeocarpus, the genus which furnishes by its tuberculed seeus, 
beads for the Hindoo Fakeers. 

ElcBocarpus longifoHus. 
old^o^aa 

MONOCERA. 

In the southern Provinces thf*re is a species of monocera v^hicb 
bears flowers similar to the eloRooarpus. 

Monocera Griffithii 

o^aoioou 

ARDIHIA. 

Tliere are two or more indigenous species of ardisia that are 
liaiidsome flowering shrubs. One, A, humilisy I saw in Ur. 
Carey’s garden at Serampore, and another I have seen in Euro¬ 
pean grounds on the coai*t, and a third is exceedingly abundant 
in the vicinity of Toungoo, where it may be seen in flower a few 
inches high. ‘Hts showy rose or rather light purple flowers, shin¬ 
ing black fruit, and large bright shining leaves, make it a most 
conspicuous shrub.’’ It differs from A. humilis only in the leaves** 

Ardisia humilis, ' 

“ AmhefUiana, 
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ROUREA. 

Tlie rourea abounds in the environs of Tavoy, where the air 
U often filled with fragrance from its thick snow-white flow^ers. 

Rouraa Sookurthoontee, 

Cnestis monadelpha. 

oocScSi ooicxdSj. 

MEMECYLON. 

A small blue-flowered species of mernecylou bearing its flowers 
in compound corymbs, which contrast favourably with its shining 
green leaves, is interesting to the florist in this country, where 
blue flowers are so rare. 

Memecylon tinctorium. 

GREWIA. 

Perhaps there is no tree more generally diffused throughout 
the Provinces than a species of grewia, whose terminal bunches 
of flowers may be seen on almost every knoll in the country. 

Grewia Jloribnnda, 

QoSooOi gSsoooooSii (Tavoy,) 

cgH. c8i<gSii 

OOMBRKTUM. 

I A fragrant flowered species of coinbretum is common on the 
bills near Maulmain. A straggling shrub, with winged fruit. 

Comhretum wightiana, 

OONGBA, 

In the neighborhood of ^laulmain, Amherst and Toungoo, the 
forest scenery is often ornamented with the numerous large pur¬ 
ple bracts surrounding the small inconspicuous flowers of a species 
of congea. In tlio distance it bears a strong resemblance to the 
dogwood tree of the Ohio valley when inflower. There are three 
different species in the Provinces, but they are all called by the 
same native names. 

Congea azurea, 

“ tomentosa^ 

“ velutina, 

OOQOD04 ODCX)lS« 

CEYLONESE NARAVELIA. 

In the southern Provinces a handsome flowered climbing plant 
of the genus naravelia, belonging to the ranunculus tribe, is oc¬ 
casionally seen. • 

Naravelia zeyhnica. 


3 A* 
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VIKGIN*« BOWER. 

Griffith says there is one species of this northern genus fin the 
Provinces “ with simple fleshy leaves.” 

Clematis^ 


PBICKI.T PEAR. 

The hedge prickly pear is often seen in gardens, and its large 
yellow flowers are quite ornamental.. The natives regard it as » 
species of euphorbia. 

Ojnintia VUlemi. 

Cactus indicus. 

j|0«c©oS«coo5^«« 

WEEPIN6 SONNERATIA. 

There Is ^ species of sonneratia in the low wet lands near the^ 
mouths of some of the rivers, well deserving of a place in our cities. 
It bears a strong resemblance to the weeping willow, and is one of 
the most graceful trees in the country. The casuarina has been 
removed from the coast to our compounds^ and the sonneratia ia 
quite as deserving. 

Sonneratia apetala, 

OdS^COii • 

I 

^ DRAGON TREE. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, resembling small areca 
palms, are seen in Burmese compounds, but the most common ia 
the one with dark purple leaves. 

Draeeevm atv^fwrpursa. 

rgSeoSi cb. ODcbii 

TRAGRANT MOBINDA. 

The most agreeably fragrant flowered shrub with which I ever 
met in the Karen forests, is a speeies of morznda, that has not yet 
found its way into cultivation. The flowers are small, in dense 
heads, like other members of the genus, azure purple externally, 
but white within; and have only four anthers, like a species de* 
scribed by Jack which he found on the Malay iskmdiA 

Morinda. 


PRAGRABT XIMONIA. 

On all the lands near the mouths of the rivers that are oeea* 
sionally overflowed by tide waters, a very handsome shrub of the 
orange family, with a fragrant white flower, and a small fruit like 
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a lemwi in rftiuiature, is quite oonuuon, au*l aught to have a plaq^ 
in cur garden plots. 

Limonia. 

VABIEQATED CROTOX. 

This shrub, with handsome variegated leaves, is sometimes 
seen in gardens. 

Codlceiim chrywsticton, 

Croton varieyatunt, 

CORAL PLANT. 

Though a native of America, the coral plant, with its brilliant 
carmine corymbs is considerably dilfased in M.aulriuiiu gri)und8, 

Jatropha multijida, > 

bojbb’s euphorbia. 

This large scarlet-dowered species of euphorbia from Madagas¬ 
car is very common in gardens. 

Euphorbia Bojerii. 

FOINSBTTIA. 

This plant has been recently introduced into the gardens in 
Maulmain ; and its large vermillion-colored doral leaves render 
it, when in flower, a very ornamental plant. 

Poinsetiia pulckerrima, 

RANGOON CREEPER. 

This elegant scanderit shrub is seen trailing its long arms a- 
round our bowers and verandahs, buried in thick lively foliage, 
and gracefully flinging out its thousands of sweet-scented flowers 
which change their tint from white to rose, and with the clouds 
at sunset, deepen into richest crimson. 

Quisqnalis indica. 

OOSOcS^^Sa 

PRAQRANT PERGULARIA. 

In the gardens in Maulmain, this fragrant flowered creeper is 
often cultivated. 

Pergularia odoratissima, 

HALPIGHIA. 

A handsome shrub of the genus maJpighia, with leaves like 
the holly, and nearly related to the Barbadoes cherry, is occasion¬ 
ally cultivated in European gardens. 

Malpighia heteranthera. 

jSaiGRBAS. 

Thit large gdirub when in. bloom is covered with small white 
f^wersi which seem to hare great attractions for the fire-flie& 
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In moving up the sti'cams near the sea-board on a dark night, 
these trees are often seen illumined with myriads of waving bright¬ 
ening wings: 

“ Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring,” 

and making them look in the deep gloom, like superb oan- 
delabra hung with living lamps. 

Mgiceras fnt'^rans / 

Oj^OOG^tS^u 

BANBSOMB URANIA. 

The yard of a Burmese merchant in Tavoy, is often visited by 
Europeans to look at what is deemed the most carious tree in 
the Provinces. It is frequently amusing to listen to the obser¬ 
vations of the spectators that may not unfrequently be seen gath¬ 
ered around it on a fine evening. It is a kind of a palm, ” says 
one, “ do you not see that its trunk is precisely that of a palm 
This settles the question so long as the eyes are kept on the 
trunk j but another looks up and cries out, No such thing ! 
Look at its leaves. They cannot be distinguished from the leaves 
of a plantain tree.*’ It belongs to the natural family of the plan¬ 
tain, but it has the trunk of a palm, and the leaves are not ar¬ 
ranged around the stem like those of the plantain, but in two. 
opposite row<«, so that the whole head has the form of a gigantic 
fan. It is the only tree of the species that I have seen on the 
coast, and it was brought up by its owner from Penang. It is 
well worthy of cultivation for a curiosity. 

Ravenala madagascariensis, 

Urania speciosa, 

CASUABINA. 

The casuarinas, called beef-woods, form imposing bowers, and 
are the very pictures of drooping beauty. Tnere is but one 
species indigenous to this coast, which is the one that has been 
diffused over Bengal, but the species introduced into England 
is the one common to the Indian Archipelago, and the South Sea 
Islands, called in the latter place ircnwood. The wood is very 
hard and durable, and the Tahitians in their war-days chose it 
for the manufacture of their formidable, ingeniously carved war- 
clubs, hence they term it the club-wood. They also fashioned 
valuable fishing hooks from its roots. The casuarina of our Pro¬ 
vinces is found inhabiting only the loose, sandy soil of the sea¬ 
board, and never inland. In general outline it resembles the 
pine, but it is of a more slender figure, and more elegant in ap¬ 
pearance. It is a remarkable tree, growing eighty feet high, and 
spreading out without a leaf of covering ; but its numerous fine 
knotted branchlets, mantled with brilliant green, and hanging in 
drooping bunches, or floating out lightly upon the breeze like 
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lolig skeitis of green silk, adorn it with the most graceful drapery, 
and make it one of the most desira1)le trees for embellishing a 
Tenasserim park. 

Casuarina muricata, 

§v «§* 

TENASSBRIM BANYAN. ' 

Few persons are aware that we have a species of ficus, in the 
Tenasserim Provinces which has the habit of dropping roots from 
its branches that root in the ground, and become trunks as large 
as the parent tree, to an extent nearly equal to the famous ban¬ 
yan. It escapes iiotice because it developes itself in the greatest 
perfection near the mangrove swamps, and some who see it call it 
a mangrove; and it never grows spontaneously except on the 
banks of tide water streams, it is not found, however, in the 
mangrove lands which are uinler water every tide, but above that 
belt where heritiera trees and their associates show themselves, 
on land that is inundated by the spring tides on^y. Specimens 
are seen farther toward the interior, as on the banks of the 
Gyuine, but on the low banks near the sea between Tavoy and 
Mergui, the trees often form labyrinths from which I have more 
than once found it difficult to extricate myself It is rather re¬ 
markable that the tree has never been introduced into our towns, 
where it would be quite an ornament to the sides of our public 
walks. In a few instances I have seen the tree planted on high 
ground, one at a village near the sea-coast west of Tavoy, where 
it appears to grow very well. A very nearly allied species Wight 
says, is “ much used as an avenue tree” in southern ludia. Per¬ 
haps our tree will be referred to the same species, jP. Benjamiaa^ 
but though much resembling it, there is still a difference that ap¬ 
peals to be constant, ani therefore specific. The Benjamina has 
the fruit smooth on short stems, while the Tenasserim tree has 
rough fruit and stemiless. There is a difference too in the leaves, 
but it is only slight, and not alone sufficient to establish a spe¬ 
cies. Wight, in uniting F. nitida with F. Benjamina, charac¬ 
terizes the imiteil species thus : 

“ Ficus Benjamina —leaves oval and obovate, obtuse, polished ; 
fruit axiiliary, paired, smooth.” 

The Tenasserim tree may be thus characterized : 

Ficus Benjaminoides —leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, smooth, 
polished above; fruit axiiliary, paired, sessile, rough. 

c^o£g^gcx)doSi egoSooSo 

o^coool. 

ASPEN-XSATBD PEEPUL. 

The peepul is quite an ornamental tree, but very scarce, tho' 
usually supposed to be oue of the most abundant. The peepul 
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tlio residents, but not of tlie Burnieso who recu^uize the dis¬ 
tinction, is an iiilied but difibrent species of iious. It is the most 
sacred of trees with the Biidhists, for it was under,this tree that 
Gaudama slept, and dreamed that his bed was the vast earth, and 
the Himalaya mountains his pillow^ while his leift arm reached to 
the eastern ocean, his rig^ht to the wesfern ocean, and his feet to 
the great south sea. This dream he interpreted to mean that he 
would soon become a Budha; and it was while seated beneath 
the same tree, that the dream was vet-ified. He vanquished the 
forces of Mara,* the Indian ciipid, and became divine. 

Ficus religiosa, 

cgooSccdoSi ceoS oc0oSi 

HEART-LEAVED FlO. 

’This is the tree which usually supplies the place of the peeptil 
in the public places, and in the neighbourhood of religious edt*- 
fices. “ It approaches,” says Roxburgh, ‘ nearest to F, religiosa^ 
of any species I know, yet it is ejisily distinguished from it by 
the leaves being narrower in proportion to the length, with .much 
fihorter points, and instead of the lobes forming a sinus at the 
base there is a small d%ree of projection at the insertion of the 
petiole. And in the second place by the fruit being perfectly 
round and not, as in religiosa^ vertically compressed. 

Ficus cordifolio. 
cggoSo^joSi c^oSogjoS. 

CYCAS. 

A very ornamental species of cycas is quite abundant on the 
mountains of Toungoo. The stem, like that of a palm some twenty 
^cet high, is crowned by a wide spreading foliage with a large 
cone in the center resembling a pine-apple; so that the whole 
anggests a pine-apple plant engrafted on the top of a p;dm. 
Linseus classed the plants of this tribe with the ferns, an opinion' 
which the Karens still entertain ; regarding this tree and the tree 
fern as species of the same genus. Botanists, however, now 
deem them more nearly related to the firs than to either the 
ferns or the palms. 

Cicas circinalis- 

coSi, OoSt 

FALMTABA PALM. 

The palms tmdoubtedly coaetitute the noblest tribe of plants 
in the whole vegetable kingdom ; and there is a large number 
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of species indigenous, and cultivated in the Provinces. Except¬ 
ing the areca and. cocoanut, the palmyra palm is more generally 
lUffused than any other. 

Borasius HabeHiformis. 

coSt\ ooi. oSqii 

WILD PALMYRA. 

The Provinces yield an indigenous palm which the natives call 
the wild palmyra. It has the fruit of the palmyra, but the leaf 
differs from it sufficiently to constitute it another species. 

Borassus. 

QCOOCoSu ‘ o8«ll 

TALIPAT OR LARGE FAN-PALll. 

Griffith met with trees in flower st Mergui, which he thought 
belonged to this species, but “not having access to a complete 
copy of Martius’ Palms,” he could not speak with certainty. For 
the same reason, other trees that I saw in Tavoy, must be stated 
as probably talipat palms. 

Corypha nmhracuUftm, 

601 9?* 

BOOK PALM. 

Specimens of the palm, the leaves of which are commonly used 
to write on instead of paper, are not infrequent in the neighbor- 
» hood of religious edifices. I think there are two species. 

Corypha Taliera. 
elata. 

CO* 9 ?* 

DATE PALM. 

I have seen young date trees raised from the seeds of the dried' 
dates that are imported, and there is no apparent reason why the 
tree might not he cultivated, 

Phvinix daciylifera, 

WILD DATE PALM. 

Major Phayre informed me that he saw a wild date palm near 
one of the kyoungs in Amherst Province ; but though so abund¬ 
ant on the Hoogly, this is the only one I ever heard of in the 
Provinces. 

Phanix sylvatru. 

THK MABSR-DATb' PALM. 

On the low. islands in the river#, and on the shores which are 
inundated with the highest tides, the marsh-date palm abounds,. 

3 B 
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a small tree about twenty feet high, no thicker than a walking, 
cane ; whose fruit looks precisely like a bunch of dates, but it ia 
not pdible. 

Griffith says : “ It is well worth cultivating on account of its. 
elegance, and its being adapted for bank scenery.” 

PkcBTiix poludo&a, 

OoSccooSt ODO^S* ( Tavotf..J 

c8ioc8^. cSoc^i cSoj^i c^oicbi 

WILB PALM. 

There is a large stately palm very abundant in the Karen jun¬ 
gles, the leaves of ^vhich the Karens use for thatch. 

Livistona, 

CX)5iC0OoSogM c8j^ . c8^i 

KABEN GASBAG B FASM. 

A wild palm is found in many parts of the Prormcet, which th« 
Karens often cut down for the unexpanded bunches of young 
leaves found in its summit, and which has the taste of cabbage. 
The tree does not, however, belong to the same gonus as the cab¬ 
bage tree of America, but from the imper|ect specimens of its 
fructification that 1 have seen, appears nearly related to Griffith's 
genus, 

Macrocladus, 

\i. c8pi 

WALKING-CANB FAI-M. 

The islands of the Mergui Archipelago yield a small palm, the 
stems of which are used lor walking-sticks, like ** Penang law¬ 
yers”; and is probably a species of the same genus that produces 
those famous canes. 

® Licmla 7 

. STfiMLEBS LICITALA. 

This is a nearly stemless palm described by Griffith as remark*' 
able for its dark green foliage. He met with it in the forests 
south of Mergui. 

Lieiiala longipes. 

TUBE BATAN. 

Anarboreas species of ratan comoaon in the jungles, Grifiith, 
justly terms^ a very elegaut palm,” 

Calamus arhoresccens, 

o^6i o. 0^1 

RATAN SAOd VAm: 

The sago palm h^ not been discovered in the counlry, t)ut, 
Griffith describes a palm from the Mergui islands, which he nam- 





^ tlie ratan sago palo)^ It appears/’ he says, “to be osculant, 
between calamus^ sagus, and zalacca, having the _ habit of the 
•former, tLio infiorescenoe of the second, and in some measure the 
shed of the la^ genus so that while it resembles a rata^ it 
has flowers like the sago palm. 

Calamosagwt lacinioms. 

. BBTJSL PALMS. 

The palm which produce? the betelnut is extensively cultiva- 
‘ted both by the Burmese, and the Karens. It thrives luxuriant- 
iyi and'a grore .of betel palms, with their slender, cylindrical 
stems peeving fifty or sixty feet upward, waving their green 
plumes, hud fragrant flowers, presents a scene of sylvan beautj 
1 ‘arely to be excelled under our tropic sky. 

“ Thus winds oar path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower— 

“ While o*er the brake so wild and fair 
The betel waves his crest in air ; 

Yet who in Inchau bowers has stood 
^ But thought on England’s ^ good greenwood / 

And blessed beneath her palmy shade 
' The hazel and her’ hawtiKirii glade ; 

And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again.” 

Areca Catechu* 

ng6388« 9y. bit 


SELECT ORNAMENTAL HEUBACEOUS PLANTS. 

The number of annuals and herbaceous flowering plants in the 
-country, though considerable, is not proportionate to the number 
of trees and shrubs. For the accompanying notices, I have se¬ 
lected fifty of those possessing most interest to tue florist. 

ELEGANT KCEMPFERA. 

Under every shady tree in Maulmain may be seen during th® 
^ains, a pretty little pink flower resting on broad green leaves* 
which Wallich appropriately named “ the elegant koempfera.”—* 
I'hough so abundant at Maulmain, it is scarcely seen in the 
southern provinces. 

Monolophus elegans* 

Kcempfera ehyans. 

WHITE KCEMPFERA. 

During the dry season, a white-flowered species of kcempfera 
yith a yellowish limb, is often seen lifting its crocus-like flower? 
without a single leaf, on the most arid spots in the jungles. 

Kmnpfera candidu^ 

opeg. 


3 B* 
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fRAGRAJ^T KCEMPfBRA. 

I’his is the finest species of the genus, and is cultivated hf 
amsieiirs for its beautiful sweet-scented blossoms. A nearly 
related species is indigenous in the Karen jungles. 

Kampfera rotunda. 

c0o^<cooooSu 8o|5o^ii8^so^ii 

llELAStOHA FAMILY. 

Melastoma is a family of gaudy plants abounding in both India 
and America. Four genera, Melastoma^ Osbeckia^ Sonerila^ and 
Medinillay are all represented in Burmah by handsome fioweiing 
plants. 

MelastoMa. 

A species of melastoma with large gaudy purple petals, and 
long yellow stamens, is a common weed. Its calyx opens like a 
lid, and bears a fruit which in taste and fiavour strongly resem¬ 
bles the blackberry of temperate regions. In Bengal the same 
plant is cultivated as a garden fiower, but it does net compare 
with our wild plant. 

Melastoma malahathricum. 

^Sc|j« o68S(Sf» 

OSBECKIA. 

A pretty species of osbeckia having the general appearance of 
the above, except that the stamens are all of equal length, is in * 
flower on the Maulmain hills in August. 

Osbeckia. 


SONEHILLA. 

^ One of the prettiest annuals in the country is furnished by a 
species of Sonbuilla. Its bright purple blossoms peeping up 
in the grass attract the attention of the most casual observer. 
Its three petals and three stamens easily distinguish it from the 
preceding genuo which has a four-fold division. One species 
is very common in the neighborhood of Tavoy. The same or a 
related species is equally abundant on the mountains of Toungoo '; 
and Mr. Parish writes that the species he has met in the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, is 

Sonenlla elegans. 

OtOBBA, 

• On shady banks, where violets grow in England, the pretty 
oi^ange flowered ghhba is Common. Its long'curved filament 
ornamented w-ith a large, orange-coloured. two Ipbod fip, or 
apron,” attracts the attention of most observers. Four, or move, 
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relateii «pccit5S avo Foiiiid scattered between Meij^ai and Toujigjo. 
The Burmese calle.l it padaing~(jno^ “ weeping crinuin.” 

Globha. 

o§S^. 

OLOltiOSA* 

One of the most carious flowers in the country is the gloriosa, 
Gloriosa,’’ says Louden, “ on account of the glorious colours of 
its flowers, and tlie elegance of their form. This is a splendid 
and curious genus.” The flower, as large as a lily, hangs 
down, and the petals, stamens and style, all turn and grow up like 
a flower turned inside out. Then to complete the oddity, the 
leaves prolong their extremities into tendrils, and the plant walks 
on its toes. 

Gloriosa saperba. 

fdSSscooooSii 


TUBEtlOSE. 

“ The tuberose with her silvery light,” a plant of the lily tribe, 
which has been introduced into India from Mexico or South 
America, is cultivated very extensively by the Barmans and in 
many English gardens. The flower has a ilelightful fragrance, 
and throws out its odours strongest at evening. Dr Pickering of 
the United States exploring expedition is inclined to the belief 
that the tuberose is an Indian plant. He writes : “ According to 
Beckmann, the tuberose was procured from the East Indies 
0 by Simon de Tovar, prior to A. I). 1594, and was communi¬ 
cated to Bernard Paludanus who published a description in 
Lhischoten’s voyatre. It was seen by Hasselguist, Furskal, Delile, 
and Clot-Bey, cultivated in the gardens of Egypt.” 

Polianthes tuberom. 

j^SsoSi SoSti 

GARLAND FLOWER. 

The garland flow'er, a sjipcies of hcdychium, but regarded by 
Europeans as a lily, is much cultivated by both natives and 
foreigners The yellow and white varieties are both common. 
“This to me,” says Boxburgh, “is the most charming of all the 
plants of this natural order ‘that I have met with, the great 
length of time it continues to throw out a profusion of largey 
beautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes it particularly desirable. 
Hedychium coronarium, 

' coStcooti Sloo^io^Sj, 85<g|Sd8^8pi 



NAEnOW P^Atiifi CAllL'AND FLOWER. . _ _ 

.. A very frograat epeci'es of hedychium ivith long narrow petals, 
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and fkii epiphytic habit is often seen in Tavoy. The species it 
not described in any books to which 1 hate access. 

Hedychium. 

ooSscSooScoDti 8ioo:ji9JO'1. SScgiSj^oi 

BGHAI GAR1.AND PLOWBR. 

/An exquisitely fragrant species of garland flower is found on 
the Bghai m )untaini«, with a sulphur coloured flower; that is 
probably a new species. 

Hedychium. 

WATER-LlLY. 

The water-lilies are very abundant and very beautiful ^ wkite» 
ted and blue. The Burmese call Barclay a kya-khoung-loung, or 
the “ bell water-lily, ” from the shape of the flower, the petals 
forming a tribe around the stameus. 

Nymphaa. 

O^oQ^i O^OCdl&CCXJoSgi 

SACRED BEAK PLANT. 

The flower of this plnnt being much like a water-lily, it is usu¬ 
ally regarded as one, but the fruit is so diflerent that botanists 
have placed them in diflerent natural iamilies. 

Nelumhium speciomm , 

a^Oi OdcSi. ooo@i 

ORNAMENTAL CRINUM. 

We have no lilies in the country, but they are well represented 
by the crinums, which Europeans usually denominate lilies. A 
Very large petalled species, of which there are two varieties, is 
much cultivated in gardens, and is quite an interesting plant. 

CrinUm ornatum, 

LARGE FRUITED OBINUM. 

. There are two gigantic species of crinum indigenous in the 
low grounds near the sea coast, one of which is the large fruited 
crinum, and the other, which is nearly related to it, bears a large 
fcuneb of fragrant flowers and has been recently introduced into 
our gardens. 

Crinum macrocarpoin* 

o|etggi 8 io9w8j. .8?^q1oi8^i 

WATXB. CBIRVII, 

Many of the clear mountain stream*, where they rest their wa* 
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♦er® in little crystal lakes, are coverecl with a fragrant and beau¬ 
tiful species of crinum with long narrow leaves. 

Crinum. 

cc|o§S«i 8noDnC&'>. 8sj5^1o6«i 

TIGER LILY. 

A showy yellow and orange flower, whose petals are spotted 
like a leo ard*s skin, and belonging to the iris tribe, is very 
eoxnmonly cultivated by the Burmese as well as by fluropeans. 
A'atdiShthm chinensis. 


BURYCLES. 

A flagrant white flowering bulb of the amaryllis tribe, and of 
the genus euryoles, is not uncommon in native gardens. 

‘ JEuryctes amhoinensU. 

ZEPHtRANTHBS. 

One or two species .of zephyranthes of the amatylis tribe whioli 
I introduced from Dr. Carey’s garden at Seraxnpore,.grow very 
very well, and form handsome border flowers. 

Zephyranthes tUhispatha. 

‘ GLOB® AMABANTHUS. 

The globe amarauthus is often cultivated by Karens and Bur- 
mans, as 'well as by Europeans. 

Gomphrena glohosa, 

Q ^80^81 88lOn 8oO^|l 

COOlt’s COMB. 

This common annuaj all over the world, is often seen in Euro¬ 
pean gardes, ana is sometimes cultivated by the natives. The 
Barman name sigulfles cock's comb, like the English. 

Ctloma erUiata, 

@cS69oaSi 88ic8^8^i 

pbihce’s fbatbeb. 

This is the most elegant plant, when cultivated by the Karens, 
that 1 ever saw of the amarantb tribO. It is nof the prince’s fea¬ 
ther of English writers, Amarantkua kypochondriacas, but a spe¬ 
cies of oelosia which bears a long pendulous (jirooping panicle or 
plume lil^e Roxburgh’s (7. eemua, but it is a different species'.— 
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There Jiro two varieties, one with bright j’ellow flowers, the othei^ 
with red. 

Celosia, 

^oScj^oJoT'* 8noo^. (^flower yellovj.j 8c8i, 
8081. (flower red.) 

88ic8iViii 


SEN8ITIVK PLANT. 

Where “garden flowers grow wild,” near deserted habitation^, 
the pink globular heads of the H^nsitive plant be^often seen: 
peeping through the grass. It is cultivated by the Burmese, and 
is quite naturalized. 

Mimosa sensUiva, 

cSoo^Si 

CliRISTMAA a>AIaY. 

" ^ ‘ Ik " - 

A species of aster, or Christmas daisy, is seen occa^nally in 
European gardens. ♦ ' 

FEVERFEW. 

Feverfew, a gaudy flowered andNia^. usually denominated a 
shrysanthemum, but which the botaniyUhavd rembved t^ another 
genus, is often seen in gardens in Maiilmaii^ 

Pyrt thrum indicum, 

COREOPSIS. ^ \ 

The bright yellow flowered coreopBft,^%f same t^lbe as the 
above, which derives its name from the resemtrlf^i^ pf its seeds 
to an insect, is not uncommon in gardehiK 
Coreopsis, 

PERIWINCLE. 

Periwincles, both the red and white varieties, hre frequently 
cultivated by natives as well as Europeans. 

Vinca rosea, 

ODCoSoW^tOpI egu^i. C0Of8e[>9OCiu|M 


PLUMBAGO. 


Three different species of plumbago, the red, the^ :#h{^, sttd ^ 
the blue flowered, are common in gardens ; and hte 

cultivated by the Burmese for the vesicatory their . 

roots. . » . * 

Plumbfigo rosed, (flower red,) 

8iCX)^q8i. 


Plumbago xeylanica, (flower ivhite,) 

ooS^iFgi Sioo^iagi. 

^ Plumbago capeumsy (flower blue.) 
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FOUR o’clock. 

Tile red, white, and yellow varieties of this pretty annual are 
nil cultivated by the Burmese as well as by Europeans, who often 
call it the jalap plant. The true jalap, is however quite a differ* 
lent plant, a species of ipomsea. 

^arahilM Jalapa. 

COSTUS. 

,^n indigenous species of the spirical costns is very abundant, 
*%nVldo not nnd it described in the books to which I can refer. 

Costus a’hgyrophyllm ? 

ooSoCdoSgosi 

BALSAM. 

'jrii^vCommo#balsini, or toi|ph-tne*not. Noli me tangere^ is very 
^tu^oibboth wild %id Ailtivated. 

Miens BdGUi'kina. 

8i{8^g8n 

nbIlgherry grass. 

i Thiats a <ef lobelia, which is unknown on the NeilgheT* 

wies, ite .nameVnotwithstaiiding, and probably came from lava* 
Wightf writiffgXoB tl^ lobelias, says : There Is a small cespitose 

upectes .^uch culuv|^tt hi pots, by amateurs, under the strange 
name o(\^Ugh%rry grass. 1 suspect the Lobelia succulenta of 
plaRt.*^'« 

^ LED KAREN LOBELIAr, 

IJhe genua lobelia, Loudon says furnishes “ some of our most 
splendid herbaceous plants,” and one of the most elegant wild 
flov^rd ill: the Red Karen country is a species of lobelia that lifts 
its lj(yge'%hite nodding plumes high above the tallest grass. I 
haye^^cftsi^nally met with the same plant on the mountains of 
Totta^oJ but no where so abundant as in Karenoe. Wallich met 
with fife at Prome, but that is a small plant and the flow¬ 

ers dYeWo blue. It differs from all the species described in any 
of thi|^;bto which I can refer. 

YOUNGOO PASSION PLOW'SR. 

" Di^l^dis met with a white passion flower on the hills of 
Ban-|mMl^» nearly three thousand feet above the sea. 

Passyiora, 

IVYW'OBTS. 

A?']^»t^with an enormous and curiously ecollop leaf, is com* 
Toungoo, which JDr. Brandis refers to the genus Hedera 

3 C 
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that produces the ivy. Its peculiar leaves render it an object 
worthy of cultivation^ and assimilate it to gunneray a related 
genus of ivyworts^ with leaves eight feet broad. 

Hedera. 


GENBARUSBA. 

All indigenous species of gendarussa is often planted for hot** 
ders around our gardens. 

Gendarussa vulgaris. 

OOCOJOJ1. OOCOlCWIgl' 
BRYOFHTLXjVM. 

This curious flowered plant with a leaf like tb^ house-leek^ waa 
introduced into India by Lddy Cliye, from the j^luccas, and haa 
been so naturalized on this coast, that it may sometimes seen 
growing around eld pagodas like a^ild planC 

Bryophyllum calycinum. 

g|C^a2|o8eo)c£i oj88l. (oS^cSSaSt 

INDIAN SHDT; 

Both the red and yellow varieties of indian shot are often seen 
in gardens, and the first is much cultivated by the .Burmese for 
the seeds which they use for sacred beads.^ ^ 

Ganna indica. 

Sloo^looi. 8S(jjj.SeoSi 

HOtDY LEAVED ACANTHUS. 

Every muddy bank is relieved by crowds of a handsome Muo 
flowered plant with leaves like a holly, and hence called the holly¬ 
leaved acanthus^ The Burmans say its roots are a cure for ther 
bite of poisonous snakes. 

Acanthus illicifalius. 

PON TEBERA. 

The margins of many wild jungle streams ate pfinpled with a 
small species of the^pontcdera. 

That bonnie Wee flower all wild in the wuds, 

Like a twinkling wee star among the eludS, 

Which opens its cups sealed up in the dew 
And spreads out its leaves of a beautifiil blue.” 

Pontedera vaginalis. 

eeoSosoo^cS. o^ojfj. 
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A muck larger species is found in the neighborhood of Ran¬ 
goon and Touugoo. 

Pontedera dilaiata, 

06009 

LUDWIGIA. 

In stagnate water, a species of ludwigia which bears a pvettj 
flower, is quite common. 

Ludwigia •pai^iflora* 

BEGONIA. 

A pretty little annual, a species of begonia, is common in the 
neighborhood of both Tavoj and Maulmain. 

Begonia sinuata. 

XTEIS. 

A species ot xyris with conspicuous yellow flowers on imbricat¬ 
ed scaly heads, is oftin seen in the paddy fields. 

Xyris indica, 

SPIDER-WOKTS. 

Several species of spider-worts are abundant. One, a creeping 
species of commelyna may be often seen trailing up the sides of 
fences. Another with blue flowers like the former, but with a 
different habit, is sprinkled among ihe grasses at almost every 
door. It belongs to the genus aneilema. There are also one or 
two other common species, but 1 do not find them described. 

Mr. Parish has met with two species of TradescarUia. 
Commelyna cceepitosa, 

Aneilema herbaceum* 

Tradescantia axillaris, 

“ imbricata, 

FLAGELLARIA. 

A species of flagellaria is often seen, and is easily recognized 
by the tendril it puts forth at the end ©f its leaves. 

Flagellaria indica, 

LOBANTHUS. 

Many of the trees are covered with different species of the 
parasitical genus loranthus, so abundant in most tropical climates; 
and the numerous small red flowers of one or two species in our 
forests are quite ornamental. 

They are sometime mistaken for orchids, from which they are 
readily distinguished by their numerous stamens. 

Loranthus, 

C^t6o1S<l OOti 

3 €♦ 
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SUNDEW. 

There is frequently seen a delicate flower, so small that it is 
passed unnoticed by most observers, which is a species of dro- 
sera, that curious genus of the sundew tribe, which produces 
Venus* fly-trap. There are two different species at Tavoy. 

Droeera indiea. 

** pectala. 

THE FRAGRANT ARUM. 

This is a most singular plant. It has a stem one or two feet 
high and six inches in diameter^ resembling a low palm, while its 
leaves are gigantic cabbage leaves three or four feet long by two 
or three wide. The flowers are said to be fragrant. The na¬ 
tives cultivate it not for food, like the other species of arum,^ 
but, as they say, for medicine. 

Arum odorwm, 

8£gCCOO^i 

RIBBON-LEAVED PINE APPLE. 

This is a very ornamental variety of the pine apple that has 
been introduced from Malacca. 

Ananas stHatifolia, 

PARASITICAL INCARVILLIA. 

This is an epiphytical plant with flowers resembling the fox- ^ 
glove : and when in bloom it is a great ornament to the trees on 
which it grows, putting forth large, pendulous brilliant blossoms. 
It is common at Tavoy, but was not known in Maulmain until 
I introduced it a few years ago. 

JEschynanthus parasiticus, 

Incarvillia, “ 

CINNABAR COLOURED BRANTHEMUM. 

On the sides of some of the limestone cliffs in Amherst Pro¬ 
vince this bright orange-scarlet flower is often seen ; and it would 
be quite an addition to our gardens, in which it has not yet 
found a place, although it is represented in Wallich’s rare Indian 
Plants. 

Eranthsmum cinnaharinum, 

BLUE ERANTHEMUM. 

In the Toungpo forests a beautiful blue flowered speeiee of aran- 
themum is abundant in some localities and would be an ornament 
in our gardens. 

Eranthemum Sp ? 
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GOAT-POOTKD IPOM.EA. 

On the sands of the sea shore, this large red-purple flowered 
species of ipomaea is abundant. 

Ipomcea Pes capra. 

Convolvulus 

oSoDoSoog^Jii ^J© OJOOCO^Oll 

TIOER-POOTED IPOM^A. 

This species of ipomtea with large palmated leaves is not un¬ 
common. 

Ipomoea Pes tigridis, 

ARROW-HEADED IPOMAEA. 

There is an elegant little twining species of ipomoc, with arrow- 
headed shaped leaves. The corolla is cream-coloured with a pur¬ 
ple eye. It is in bloom in the hedges of Maulmain at the close 
of the rains. 

Ipomoea. 

BONNET IPOMAEA. 

In October, as soon as the rains close, a pretty little twining 
species of ipomaea is seen blushing through every hedge and bush. 
It is peculiar for its concave bonnet-shaped involucre, in the 
midst of which half a dozen tiny blossoms hide their rosy lips. 

Ipomcea pileata. 

MOON PLOWEB. 

A large flowered species of ipomaea whose snowy blossoms open 
at sunset and shut at daylight, is sometimes seen carried over ar¬ 
bours and pandols on this coast. It is 

-the white moon-flower, such as shows 

On Serendib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 

Scenting her clove trees in the gale.” 

Calonyction Roxburghii. 

fyomoea grandiflora, 

TOUNGOO MOON FLOWER. 

In the Toungoo forests is a large creeper of the convolvulus 
tribe with a flower precisely like the moon flower, but a trifle 
smaller. It is very abundant on the banks of some of the streams, 
and very ornamental. 

Calonyction ? 

Another species with the same English name is occasionally 
seen in European gardens. 

Calonyction specumm. 
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JASMINE ROUGE. 

This beautiful little creeper which the French and Burmese 
call red jasmine, the English, China creeper, and the botanists 
quainoclit or dwarf bean, is quite naturalized throughout the 
Provinces. I have adopted the French name as being both more 
descriptive and euphonious than either of the others. 

Quamoclit pennatmn, 

Ipomoea qua.moclit 

0oS«OO8^l 

HAIRY I.ETBOMIA. 

A large red flowered creeper of the convolvulus tribe, and 
genus letsomia, is seen during the raiiij season on almost every 
hedge. 

Letsomia setosa. 

joS|i 

THUNBERGIA. 

A large creeper with azure flowers belonging to the genus 
thunbergia is a conspicuous plant in the forests. I do not And 
the species described in any of the books to which I can refer. 

Thunbergia. 

HOLY BASIL. 

The basil tuft so often seen about the temples of Hindus, 

-‘‘that waves. 

Its fragrant blossoms o’er their graves,” 
has been so generally introduced that it is not less common in 
the neighboihood of Karen houses. 

Ocimum sanctum. 

03^1. OOOJJ|8MOD^^y 


AIR PI.ANTS. 

Burmnh abounds in air plants, or orchids, most of which grow 
on trees and are epiphytes, but not parasites, as they are often, 
by a misnomer, denominated. The flowers of some of the species 
are great favourites with the natives, and are sought after to 
adorn the hair. The Burman books say that the trees around 
King Wathandria’s hermitage were covered with orcliids, and that 
after being plucked they would retain their fragrance seven days. 

Nearly every species is worth more in England than its freight 
OYerland: and they are often exported. It U usually supposed 
that the plants require air on their passage, consequently the 
boxes in which they are packed are often perforated^ ox they are 
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l«?nt iii bilbkets. But this i.n an eri^or. The closer they are con¬ 
fined, the better will bo their condition on reaching the place of 
destination. 

A gentleman in England to ’^hoin I sent a box of orchids a few 
years ago, l*emarkt-d : “The plants were in as good condition, as 
any I ever had from the east; in fact had it been the dry season 
when you packed them, I doubt not all would have come in full 
health, and you cannot possibly do better in future than pack 
them in a precisely siviilar manner. Their excellent condition 
convinces me that a great many of my losses amonjsjst those I have 
had from the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, have been caused by 
the fact of their being packed in bamboo baskets instead of close 
boxes,—a close box seems essential,^* 

There is no good reason why this noble, graceful tribe of plants 
should be so much excluded from onr compounds, and left to fling 
their beauty upon their native wilderness of flowers, “waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.** If generally introduced, they might 
be a rich acquisition to our tropical parterres. 

Capt. Taylor while in Tonngeo collected more than sixty 
species, the flowers of which he drew and coloured most beauti¬ 
fully true to nature. 


CHARMING BENDROBIUM, 

The genus dendrobium furnishes fifteen of more known species 
of air plants on this coast. The one considered most interesting, 
^botanists have named the “charming dendrobium,** the flowers 
of which are white, with a yellow lip, four or five inches in dia¬ 
meter, and exquisitely fragrant* It is a choice flower with the 
Burmese, and grows naturally and luxuriantly in the environs of 
Maulmain. Koxburgh mentions April and May as the time of 
flowering, but I have observed the plant blossoming in March, 
and the flowers are brought into town throughout the whole rains 
down to the close of October. Indeed it may be seen whitening 
under the emerald foliage of the groves nearly six mouths of the 
year. The Burmese call it the “ silver flower.” I have not met 
with it at Toungoo. 

Dendrobium formosum, 

eSjeSj. 8c8tc8ii 

PUBPLE DKNDKOBIUM. 

A species of dendrobium with small purple flowers, the lip 
tinged with orange, is seen garnishing the mango trees in the 
neighbourhood of Maulmain. The flowers are peculiar, being in 
long racemes all on one side of the stalk. Lindloy Nvas not aware 
of its existence in Burmah and only quotes it as found in the 
Straits of Malacca and the neighbouring islands. He also says, 
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that it flowers in June and July; but oli this coast, March and 
April are the months in which it is in full bloom. 

Dendrohium stcuudem, 

8oc8jcBy. SoS^C&i 

YlBLLOW BENDEOBIUH. 

Two pretty yellow flowered species of dendrohium are more 
rare than the purple, bur. they are not uncommon in the Karen 
jungles, from Tavoy to Toungoo. 

Dendrohium PierardL 

Dendrohium ay(jreguium, ^ 

WHITE BLOOD COLOrBEl) DENDROBlUM. 

Dendrohium alho sanguineum is not uncommon at Toungoo. 
The flowers are more than three inches broad ; the ground colour 
yellow-white with two large blood-coloured blotches on the lip, 
and the edges of the petals are tinged with pink. Altogether it 
is a very handsome species. 

Mr. Parish writes from Manlmain : “ I have at this moment a 
beautiful deiidiubium in flower, nearly four inches across, of a 
•cream white and a trace of purple on its side. The lip is blue 
inside, and it has two lovely deep blood-red spots at the base.— 
Can this be D. albo’Sanyuineum V' 

WHITE DENDBOBIUM. 

A species with a small snowy flower is very abundant, but ha4 
less to recommend it than either of the preceding. 

Dendrohium cretaceum, 

TAPER-LEATEl) DENDROHIUM. 

An orchid with a filiform tapering leaf is frequent in the su¬ 
burbs of Maulmain, and though I have never met with it in 
blossom, an English botanist says it is the taper leaved dendro- 
bium, which Liiidley knew only as a New Holland plant. 

Dendrohium teretijolium, 

SPOTTED SACCOLABIUM. 

One of the noblest orchids in the country belongs to the sac- 
colabium, or bag-lipped genus; the lip forming a bag, or spur. 
The flowers are numerous, white, spotted with rose-violet, and 
stand on little pedicils all around the stalk so as to form an ele¬ 
gant plume sometimes a foot ion?, which give the trees on which 
they grow a most princely appearance. They are profusely mul¬ 
tiplied in the neighborhood of Maulmain, and are highly valued 
in England. 

Saccolahium retusum, 

“ guitatum. 

Atrides gnttatum. 
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RED SACCOLABIUM. 

Anotlier species of the same genus with rosy flowers, is also 
Very handsome and quite abundant. 

Mceoclades ampullacea. 

SacGoldbium 'nibrum, 

Aerides ampuUaceum. 

Lindley says it can scarcely be distinguished from S. amullace- 
vm of WalUoh’s catalogue. 

FRAGRANT AERIDES. 

The genus aerides furbishes one of the most fragrant of orchids, 
l)ut it is not very abundant in our forests. 

A'erides odoraiitm, 

FRAGRANT BOLBOPHYLLUM. 

Perhaps the most highly valued of the orchid order among tho 
^Burmese and Karens, is the sweet-scented bolbophyllum, which 
Karen youths wear in the lobes of the ear, and maidens in their 
-hair. It abounds in almost every part of tho jungles, throwing 
down delicate straw coloured racemes over the rough gray bark 
of old lagerstreemias—emblems of childhood in the arms of age. 

Dr. Thomson told me that it has been removed to another ge¬ 
nus. 

Sunipia, 

TOUNGOO ORCHID. 

At Toungoo is an exquisitely fragrant orchid which boars its 
white flowers, that turn orange by age, at the summit of a false 
bulb. 

Balho phi/llum 7 

CAREY-BOLBOPHYLLUM. 

This is a very common orchid in the vicinity of Maulmain, ea¬ 
sily recognized by a long leaf at the apex of a false-bulb, and by 
its small purplish flower. 

Boihop?i7/Uam Carepanum, 


ERIA. 

A species of eria is also one of the most abundant of our epi- 
f)hytes, but the flowers arc small, and have little to recDmmeud 
them. 


3 D 
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PHOLIDOTA. 

In the suburbs of Maulmain, a white flowered species of phblH 
dota is not rare. 

Pholidota ariiculata* 

TRIAS. 

Many of the mango trees have a species of triais grotiring on 
them, the smallest plant of the orchid tribe that I have seen. 

Trias ohlongd. 

HABENARIA. 

There is an elegant species of habenaria in the Tavoy fotests ; 
and several other species of the same genus are scattered over the 
Provinces. 

Hahtnaria aciiifera. 

YELLOW TLOWERED HABENARIA. 

On the sea coast at Monmagon, I met with a yellow flowered 
species of tidbenaria. The plant is a foot and a half high, the 
leaves six inches long by three fourths of an inch wide. 

Ilahendria. 


PERISTYLOS. 

An elegant terrestrial orchid with snowy blosdoms is occasion¬ 
ally seen, which belongs to the genus peristylus. 

Pej'Utylus, 

GEOnORUM. 

Three other terrestrial species are members of the genus gen- 
dorum. 

Geodorum candidunU 
“ pallidim, 

“ appendiculaturrt. 

so8oq1coooo^§# 


VANILLA. 

l)r. Falconer discovered, while on his visit to the Provinces ih 
1839, a new species of vanilla, but its specific name and descrip¬ 
tion have not yet transpired. 

Vanilla, 


TOUNGOO LADIES SLIPPER. 

; On the very summit of the water-shed east of Toungoo, I met 
With a latge elegant species of cypripedium^ or Venus’ slipper, be- 
a trrbe remarkable among the orchids for having two 
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anthers. The slipper or lip is two inches long by an inch and a 
half across, and the whole flower is of an orange-green hue. This 
is the only species of the tribe that has been found in Burmah; 
and so far as I can find is not described in the books. 

Cypri'pedinm, 

TENASSBRIIC RADIES SLipPER. 

Mr. Parish writes me that he has recently found two other spe¬ 
cies of cypripedium in the Tenasserim Provinces. 


FERNS. 

The ferns are among the most curious objects in the vegetable 
kingdom, but until recently their investigation had been almost 
entirely neglected, and our knowledge was confined to some twen¬ 
ty species. Mr. Parish is now directing his attention to this 
branch of our flora, and has already collected more than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty species, many of which have been determined by 
8ir W, Hooker, and the results of his labors will be found in the 
catalogue which Mr. Parish has kindly communicated for this 
work. 


TREE FERN. 

A tree-fern is very abundant in Toungoo, but rare in the south¬ 
ern Provinces. Griffith found the same species in Assam. 

Folypodium giganteum, 

oosSi.. 00^1 

SII.VER PERN. 

The most delicate fern in Burmah is perhaps a species of silver 
fern that al^ounds on the old walls of Toungoo. It is not the 
silver fern which belongs to the genus gymnogramma. That has 
the fructification all over the frond. Our Toungoo species has 
the fructification confined to the margin, but the center is covered 
with a white pubescence that looks like frosted silver. 
Nothochlcena argeniea, 

CLIMBING FERN. 

One of the most elegant climbers in the country is a terrestrial 
species of fern, easily recognized by its habit of running over oth^ 
er plants, and by the fringed margin of its leaflets, from which it 
is sometime^ called fringed fern.’’ An allied species is found in 
the United States. 

Lygodium scandens* 

Ophiglassum “ 

o^ascHnS' (Tavey.) 


3 D* 
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ENGLISH BRAKE. 

The common English brake abounds on the hills, and has been 
met by Mr. Parish in the Tenassorim Proviiices as low as one* 
thousand feet above the sea level. 

Pteris aquilinay I.iu. 

OAK-LEAVED POLYFOD. 

In some parts of the forests, the trunks of almost every tenth 
tree have a great abundance of a large species of polyped growing 
upon them. The barren fronds are cordate, and stemless ; but 
the fertile ones stand on long slightly winged stems, and are gash¬ 
ed like the leaves of an English oak. 

Polypodium quercifolium» 

PITTED POLYPOD. 

This fern is often found in company with the preceding species ^ 
and may be easily recognized by its creeping habit, and by the 
inargins of the upper parts of its fronds being rolled together 
when in fructification. 

Polypodium pertusim^ 

Niphoholus pertusus, 

STIPE-CLASPING BRAKE. 

A large brake is common at Tavoy with pinnate fronds, whose- 
leaflets have two lobes at the base which clasp their stipe. 

Pteris amplexicaulis, 

ooooli 

GRASS FERN. 

The trunks of our forest trees are often clothed with the green 
drapery of the grass fern, which grows upon them precisely like 
bunches of long grass. 

Pteris graminifolia>. 

Vittania ? 

DAVALLIA. 

An elegant fern of the gciius davallia characterised by tho 
fructifications being “ in roundish separate spots, near the mar¬ 
gin/* is very plentiful in the neighborhood of Maulmain. Mr. 
Parish has six species in his catalogue, one from the top of 
Hwalalo in Tavoy. 

JDavallia. 
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MTTLE YBRN. 

4 .^ 

Near the sea shore a species of mule fern with cordate fronds 
is sometimes seen. 

Hemionitis cordifoUa. 

SCAN DENT LOMARIA. 

The low lands near the mouths of our rivers and uullahs, are of¬ 
ten fantastically dressed with a species of loinaria which creeps up 
to the tops of the tallest trees. 

Lomaria scandens. 

TAPEWORM FERN. 

The tapeworm fern, so called from the resemblance of the line 
of sori to a tape worm, is not infrequent. 

Tennis hlechnoides. 

MAIDEN-HAIB. 

That prettiest of all ferns,” Adiantum capillus veneris, or 
maiden-hair, has been found by Mr. Parish on limestone rocks in 
the Tenasserim Provinces; and a nearly related species of the 
same genus, is seen in the crevices of old ruins and walls every¬ 
where, from Mergui to Toungoo. 

Adiantum lunulatum^ Burm. 

parish’s adiantum. 

Near the summit of the Dongyan rocks at Maulmain, Mr. 
Parish met with a new and very marked species of Adiantum, which 
Sir VV, Hooker has figured and named after the discoverer. It 
belongs to that section of the genus which has undivided fronds 
and of which one or two specius from Teneriffe, Mauritius, and 
Bombay only were previously known. The frond is nearly oval, 
wider than long, and about an inch in its longest diameter. I 
looked for it on the high lime-stone rocks of the Bed Karen coun¬ 
try, but did not find it. 

Adiantum ParishiL 

adder’s tongue. 

Mr. Parish found a pendulous species of adder’s tongue at 
Mergui, a tribe of plants nearly related to the ferns with hollow 
stems. “ Spore-cases collected into a spike formed out of the 
sides of a contracted leaf.” 

Ophi glassum, 

DAN^AWORTS. 

This is a tribe of plants differing from the fern^i in their spore* 
cases. “ They appear sunk within, or more rarely seated upon 
the back of the leaflets.” Mr. Parish has met with one species. 

Angiopteris crassipes. 
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HORSE-TAILS. 

Ou the rocks in the midst of the mountain streams is often 
seen a curious rush-like plant, with a jointed stem, like the 
branchlets of the casuarina. They are remarkable for the quan¬ 
tity of silex contained in their cutiple. 

Mqumium» 


CLUB MOSS. 

The green woods of onr southern provinces are often carpeted 
with the club moss, or ground pine, of which we have one or tWQ 
handsome hpecies. 

Jjycopodium cernuum, 

SALYIBIA, 

A curious little floating plant, related to the ferns, of the ge^ 
nus salvinia, is often seen on the surface of old tanks and atag^ 
nate waters. 

Salvinia cucullata* 


MOSSES. 

Scale*mosses and urn-mosses abound in Burmah, but nothing 
was known of them till Mr. Parish undertook their elucidation, 
Full catalogues will be found in their appropriate place, furnish¬ 
ed by Mr. Parish for this work, 

Jungermanniacecs, 

JSi'yacece, 


RED KAREN LICHEN, 

The pines and teak of the hills that border the Red Karen ta-* 
ble land are ornamented with long tufts of a ourioua species of 
lichen, that hang drooping from their topmost branches two or 
three feet, and look, in the distance, like the Spanish moss, Til- 
landsia usneoides^ on the cypress trees of the Mississippi. It is 
a species of elsnea^ which Dr. Brandis thinks nearly allied to the 
European U.Jlorida^ but that is an erect species, while this is 
drooping. 

TJmea, 


CASUARINA LICHEN. 

Some of the casuarina trees on the sea coast are adorned with 
smaller, but similar drapery to the preceding. Mr. Parish sayg 
it is “a species of Ramlina, very near to Usnea*' 

Ranalma. 
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TAHLK FRUITS. 

Tliere is a great variety of fiuits indigenous and exotic in this 
jiart of the British territories, and to a native, who while a child 
eats a raw sweet patatoe with as much zest as a European would 
an apple, they are no doubt considered unsurpassable. The an¬ 
cient Celts eat acorns, and the modern Californians still use acorn 
bread, and the Burmese and Karens eat fruits Which are but little 
superior to an acorn. Some, however, are thought to be delicious 
and al*e held in high repute ; but in general they are much inferi¬ 
or to the fi uits of temperate climates* 

MANGOSTBEN. 

“ Malaya’s neCtared mangosteen^’ is truly a delicious fruit, and 
by many esteemed as “ tlie most palatable of known fruits,*’ but 
though very delicate it iS not to be Compared to an American 
l)each. It is cultivated to a considerable extent in Mergui^ but is 
tardy seen in the northern provinces. 

Gai^cinia mangostana. 

«8cx^ii 

DORIAN. 

The dorian holds an important pflace among the fruits of this 
country, being regarded by the Voluptuoils natives as second to none. 
It is probably the most footed fruit in existence, Wight speaks 
of “ the dorian so celebrated on account of its fine flavored but 
excessively foe led fruitand adds ; “ It is said by Riimphius to 
be of a very heating quality, liable to excite inflammatoty derange¬ 
ments of the system, 

Durio zibethinus. 

RaJjgo. 

The mango deserves the first place among the indigenous 
fruits, being, as Dr. Liudley truly says : “ To the inhabitants of 
India what the peaCh is to Europeans ; the most grateful of all 
fruits. Its flesh is filled with a lich luscious juice ; but the in¬ 
ferior kinds have also so much turpentine flavour as to be uneat¬ 
able;” 

There are two different species, both of which the natives say 
grow wild, and several varieties iire cultivated. The finest is a 
variety from Siam, which produces a large fruit with a very thin 
stone. 

Mangiftra indica. 

“ sylvatica. 

OOej^cS* 8/. o8fi oSsi 
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HORSE MANGO. 

This is a large mango cultivated at Mergiii, and is quite a fa* 
vorite with the natives. It has an odor resembling the dorian^ 
and like that has been introduced from the Straits. 
Mangiferafeetida. 

ODgo5a 0^81 

OProSITE-LEAVBD MANGO. 

This indigenous tree produces a fruit much like a plum. There 
Rre two varieties,—one bearing an intensely sour fruit, and the 
•otlier^ one as insipidly sweet. 

Cambessedea ^pposUyhUa, 

JUangifera 

£>\. eSii 

i.icni. 

The licki, originally from China, is a favorite fruit in Bengal, 
•but did not succeed on this coast until recently. The trees bore 
their first fruit last year. 

NepJieiium Licki 

PAWPAW. 

The first fruit that I saw on the table in Burmah, was an Ame* 
rioan pawpaw ; not the pawpaw of the Mississippi valley, *?or- 
triioba; but the pawpaw of South America and the West 
Indies. Europeans call it papaya, from the Portuguese papayo ; 
and by the Portuguese it was probably introduced into India.—• 
The fruit resembles a melon in appearance, and often tastes uo 
better than a good English turnip. 

Carica papaya, 

ooccSodSsR cBS^cSsii (Tavoy.) 
c8ai>i. cB©i ^^9?* 

GUAVA. 

The guava, another American tree, is planted perhaps more ex¬ 
tensively than any other fruit tree in the country. Loudon has 
the most correct notion of the fruit that I have seen. He says : 

Most of the species are cultivated in the tropics for their fruit, 
which also ripens freely in this country, but is of little merit.” 

The white guava is the species most usually cultivated, but the 
red is not uncommon. 

Psidium pi/riferum, (white,) 

“ pomijerum (red,) 

«oco<x)oi s>ff«o6coDoSi (Tavoy,) 
coodIooi. 
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PINE APPLE. 

Aitotlier of the most abundant fruits in Burmah is the pine ap¬ 
ple, also an American production. With the plant,, the native 
American name appears to have been introduced into Burmah, 
for Mianas is said to be the name it had among the Peruvians, 
where it was originally found, and the Bur man name is nanat; 
which the Sgaus have abbreviated to'rtay. 

Ananas sativus, 

Bromelia ananus. 

PLANTAIN. 

The plantain or banana, though a far less palatable fruit, holds 
tihe same place in this country that the apple does in England 
and the United States. It is used as a vegetable as well as an 
article for the dessert, the groat proportion being eaten with rice 
and meat, in the place of potatoes. 

There is perhaps no plant of which so many preposterous things 
have been 'Carelessly written in books of travels, and then copied 
into works of graver character, than this. Among other things 
equally veritable, it is said,"*^ Three dozen plantains are suffi¬ 
cient to serve one man for a week instead of bread, and will sup¬ 
port him much better.** A Karen by me says he often eats ten 
.ad a time, and a hundred wdild not be sufficient for a man one 
daj if he had nothing else, unless they were very large. 

Like the mango, the tree is indigenous, but the wild fruit is 
too full of seeds to be eatable. The plantain and banana, which 
were formerly regarded as distinct, are now considered by bota¬ 
nists as one species, but it embraces many varieties : I have the 
Barman names of twenty-five before me. The numerous varie¬ 
ties,** writes Voigt, “ we have in vain tiled to put in some order. 
The attempt made for this purpose, in Schultens, appears to us 
to have only increased the confusion.” The Manilla kemp^ from 
which a fabric of the finest texture is prepared, is made from the 
leaves of a species of plantain tree, 31. textilis. Another distinct 
apecies of this genus grows wild in our jungles, and is rather an 
ornamental plant, which is all that it has to recommend it. Un¬ 
like the common plantain it never throws up slioots from its 
roats. 

The name of the plantain in Pali is mama, which is its Arabic 
name, mauz, with a final vowel added, to pronounce the last con- 
fionant, no words in Pali ending in jmy consonant excepting n. 
Now if its Arabic name be so widely diffused, it seems quite cer¬ 
tain that had the plant been known to the Hebrews, the 

^See Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, under 1^1. paradisiaca. 

3 E 
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Hebrew being cognate with Arabic, it would have had a similar 
liable. This fact is a sufficient refutation of the conjectural inter¬ 
pretations of certain passages of Scripture that we meet with from 
time to time. Thus : ‘‘ Loudolf s conjecture that dudaim (mand¬ 
rakes) were the fruit of Mtisa paradistaca^ (plantain tree,)’' which 
has been recently revived in a modern work, cannot stand, on 
account of its name. For the same reason, the conjecture that 
the grapes which the spies brought from Canaan, were plantains, 
cannot be sustained. The plantain seems a favorite plant to 
build fancies upon. Gesenius in defining teenah, the fig tree, re¬ 
fers to Gen. 3 ; 7 , “ where, '* he says, “ the Mens indica or 
Musa paradisiacal plantain tree, Engl, with very large leaves 
seems to be meant.” This is perfectly conjectural and is wholly 
unsustaiped by the usage of the word, as well as that it bears no 
resemblance to its Arabic name. 

Musa paradisiaca, 

joSc^i Ojogi. ong 

OLEASTER PLUM. 

This sour red plum, which grows on a magnificent creeper, 
makes e:(ce]lent tarts and jellies, and is a great favorite with the 
natives. It grows wild in many of our jungles, but is no where 
very abundant. It is often seen in cultivation among the Bur* 
jnese, and I have met with it in some of the Bed Karen villages. 
Elceagnus conferta, 

(u8(j|^i 0^1 ooj^i 

MALAY APPLE. 

This tree thrives luxuriantly at Mergui, aiid bears some resem¬ 
blance in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a very indifferent fruit. 
The Burmese call it tha-hyu-tha-hyoSj the “ dillenia-eugenia," 
from tha-byu, a species of dillmia that bears an edible fruit, and 
ihabycB, a generic name of the eugenia. McClelland appears to 
have found the name applied to another species, JS. ternifolia, 
Eugenia mallaccensis. 

Jamhosa mallaccensU, 

oo^exje^i 


BOSE APPLE. 

The rose apple described as tasting like the smell of a rose/' 
in cultivated to a small extent in European gardens. 

Eugenia Jatnbos. 

Jamhosa vulgaris. 
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JAMBO PBUIT. 

A sniall black plum is often seen in ba^ar which is |>r0dti6e4 

a species of eugenia. According to Burman geography there 
is a eugenia tree on the great island or continent which we iuha* 
bit, that is twelve hundred miles high, one hundred and eighty- 
six in circumference, with five principal branches, each six hun¬ 
dred miles long. From this tree the island derives nts name 
Samhu^deba, ^Kugenia island. 

Eugenia. 

O9e|30O(^a2|o$i oi:c8^ ooicoi^i 

PIEBABBIA FRUIT. 

One of tbe best and most plentiful of the jungle fruits is the 
pierardia. It grows in bunches resembling large grapes, is agree¬ 
ably sub-acid, and when ripe, of a yellowish hue. The tree is 
small, and when arrayed with these long golden bundles it is ve¬ 
ry beautiful. It would be quite an acquisition to our gardens^ 
both for ornament and utility. 

Pierardia sapota. 

coceon (Tavot/.y 

0^0^^ • ^i8ii 

CUSTARD APPLE. 

Ithe custard apple, an American fruit, is cultivated quite ex¬ 
tensively in Burmah. The pulp is very agreeable, and has much 
the appearance of custard. 

Anona squamosa. 

gol# 


OD^^Sf 

03^. 


SOUR SOP. 

This fruit, resembling the Custard apple, is sometimes cultiva¬ 
ted by Europeans. 

Anona muricata. 


bullock’s heart. 

Of the same genus as the custard apple is the bullock’s heart, 
Virhich I have occasionally found in native gardens. 

Anona reticulata. 

* From eugenia tree {Pali.) 

8^y—an island. “ 
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UVARIA FRUIT. 

This fruit has the taste and appearance of the Nerfcli American 
pawpaw, and they are members of the same natural family. It is 
the produce of a scandeut shrub abounding in tlie j,ungles, 

Uvaria grandijlora, 

oogoS« SjocStv S«o^» 

OBANOB. 

Oranges are quite abundant, but for the want of proper attend 
tion they are much inferior to the West India oranges, and to- 
those cultivated in the south of Europe. The trees are often ex.- 
eeedingly prolific. A seedling that I planted, produced in tha 
.Rintb year more than two thousand oranges. 

Citrus aurantium, 

cS^cqSi {Tavoy.) 

c6i8q. 

SWEET LIMES. 

A considerable proportion of the fruit sold for oranges are 
sweet limes. Dr. Pickering of the American hlxpioring Expedi^ 
tion, remarks : “ I did not meet with the true orange, either in 
Hindostan or the East Indies.” The tree may be often distin¬ 
guished by its leaf, which is usually slightly winged, and smaller 
than the grange. 

Citrus Umetta, 


shaddock:. 

The shaddock, or pumplemuss, may be often procured in 
et, but the fruit is decidedly inferior to the Bengal pumplemu8&* 
Citrus decumana, 

0^o8l. ScSl OipcSt 

WOOD APPLE. 

Col. Phayre told me that he had seen the wood apple in culti-* 
vation by the Burmese in Amherst Province, and Dr. Ifrandis^ 
says that there are in the En forests two trees belonging to the' 
genus Fer<miay one with white bark and the other red. ‘‘ The 
pulp of the fruit,” says Wight, ‘^affords a very pleasant jelly so 
closely resembling black currant jelly as to be only distinguished^ 
by a slight degree of astringency.” 

Feronia elephantum, 

3 ?* 
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THREE-LEAVKl) TRiPHASIA. 

* The throe-leaved triphasia which bears a smafl herry^ like an 
orange in miniature, often found in Chinese preserves^ is raised* 
iu ISuropean gardens. 

Triphasia trifoliata. 

CITRON. 

The citron is cultivated, and I have met with ckron^ trees iln* 
the jungles apparently indigenous. The fruit, however, is much 
inferior to the Bengal citron. 

C^OoSoO^I. 

SHALI, LIME. 

The small acid lime is seen almost every where in abundance^- 
Citrus hergamla, 

“ acida, 

o5oc|5i o|i o^5St 

LARGE LIME. 

Large varieties of the acid lime are diffused all over the coun¬ 
try ; and Europeans usually call them citrons ; but the trees aro 
easily distinguished by their leaves, as the leaf of the citron is* 
simple, while that of the large lime is winged. 

Citrus bergamia, 

^ Gj|ooSfl oe^js. gist 

e)ioo^« oi^5^b^> 

DOUBLE-LEAVED CITRON. 

There is a species of citrus at Tavoy with a leaf that looks like? 
two leaves joined together, the wings on the petiole being a» 
broad, or even broader, than the leaf itself. The fruit is small, 
and there are two varieties, one with a smooth, and another witb 
a rough skin. I do not find it noticed in any of our Indian Flo¬ 
ras, but Dr. Pickering met with a similar tree on the Samoan 
Islands, a member of the Phillippine Flora. 

Citrus torosa 7 

c^ooS^oSi 

POMEOBANATE. 

The pomegranate is cultivated to a very small extent in gar-' 
dens by both Burmese and Europeans. ‘ 
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WILD BAMBOUIAN^ 

One of our indigenous trees bears a fruit whose sub-aCid Aril 
is very agreeable to the palate, and much resembles that of ther 
ramboutau so famous in Malacca. Malays to whom I have shown 
the fruit, say it is the wild ramboutan, and the tree certainly be¬ 
longs to the same genus ; but never having met with it in flower^ 
1 cannot determine the species. 

Nephelium. 


SCHLEICBERA. 

The fruit of this tree resembles the wild ramboutan in every 
thing except that it is covered with prickles half an inch long. 
It ip rarely seen in market, but would be a valuable addition to 
the dessert. The tree grows among the hills of Tavoy. 
Schleicher a, 

OTAHEIXE GOOSEBERRY, 


Tliis tree which is larger than the jujube, is planted by the 
Burmese all over the Provinces, who value its fruit highly. It 
bears some resemblance to a gooseberry both in appearance and 
taste; and 1 have heard it called “ the Otaheite gooseberry.” 
The tree here is dioecious. 

Cicca disticha. 


Phyllanihus longifolius, 

cneoSoeS o58^c8ire 




c8^» 


OARAMBOLA. 

The carambola tree bears a sour fruit which makes a good tarf, 
and there is a variety which bears a sweet fruit The tree^ 
though originally, it is said, from the Moluccas, flourishes well 
ia Surmah, and is qnite naturalized, 

Averrhoa Carambola, 

caoSooos esooSolfi {Tavoy.y 
oIoso^s. 


The bilimbi tree, auother species of the same genus, has beetf 
introduced into a few of our gardens, where it boars profusely 
and its fruit is used like that of tbo carambola, 

Averrhoa Bilimhi, 
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BRAZIL GOOSEBERRY. 

A species of physalis which bears a berry, sometimes called the 
Brazil gooseberry,” is occasionally seen in gardens, and the 
fruit in tarts has much the taste of the gooseberry. 

Physalis peruviana, 

SAPODILLA PLUM. 

In a few European gardens may be found the tree which pro¬ 
duces the sapodilla plum ; whose “ fruit, in appearance like an old 
decayed potatoe, is yet the most luscious in the West Indies. 

A few trees were formerly cultivated in Pegu for the use of the 
king of Burmah, and it was high treason tor a subject tor taste the 
fruit. 

Acras sapoia, 

ogoSoocooSi gtfcocooS* 

CHOCOLATE-NUT TREE. 

The chocolate-nut tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, and it brings 
its fruit to perfection. 

Thedbroma Cacao. 

BENGAL CURRANTS. 

In some of the European gardens a species of carrissa is culti* 
rated for its berries, which taste when stewed like currants. 

Cdrissa Caranda, 

GRANADILLA. 

This luxuriant exotic from the Jamaica passion flowers, flou¬ 
rishes weU in Burmah, and is very prolific. The smooth ob¬ 
long fruit grows nearly as large as a. cucumber, and Contains a 
succulent pulp, which makes a cooling delicious dish, and when 
prepared in tarts, can scarcely be distinguished from green apple. 
The Bev. Mr. Bennett of Maulmain, has introduced it among the 
Karens, by whom it is highly esteemed, and much sought for. 
It will no doubt soon be generally diffused through the Provinces, 
as it possesses all the attractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome 
fragrant blossoms, and when trailed over an arbor, a rich plea¬ 
sing shade. 

More recently Gen. Johnson introduced it into Toungoo, and 
from seeds which he furnished, the plant may be now seen flour¬ 
ishing in both the Paku and Bghai villages. 

Passidora quadrangular is. 

OdOOOOO§S. 


HVLBERnY. 

The mulberry, cultivated in the Tenasserim Province**, produ¬ 
ces a very agreeable black berry in great quantities; but what ap- 
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pears to be the same species in Tounp;oo., never even flowers. It 
is icultivated extensively where the silk worm is raised. 

Morus indica* i 

c8s3^. 

BHA.arBEBRY. 

Griffith saf» there is a species of rubus in the Tenasserim Pro* 
vinoes. Wallich found one on the Irrawaddy; and O'Riley 
brought one from the Karenee country which grows well in 
Toungoo. 

Buhus. 

^VORTELBEBRY. 

Dr. Brandis met with one or two species of vaectnea^ or wor- 
ttelberry, in Pegu ; and Wallich had a species of Thibaudin^ a re¬ 
lated genus, from Tavoy, that Wight unites with vaccinea. 

Thibaudia loranthijlora, 

STRAWBERRY. 

I have raised very fine strawberries in nay garden at Tavoy, 
but the plants reejuire considerable care. 

Fragariau 

BOSBLLE. # 

Hie roselle plant, the red sorrel of the West Indies, is vegr 
widely diffused, aud its red sour calyx makes a fine flavoured jel¬ 
ly, and preserve, which is a good substitute for cranberries. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 

WAKES MELON. 

Both Burmese and Karens raise water melons, but they ar^ 
tieither so large nor so sweet as those of America, 

Citrullus Cucurbita, 

MUSK MELON. 

A very indifferent znuskmelon is cultivated by the natives gene¬ 
rally, 

Cucumis melo. 

oogo^^jgfi cogooSgti {Tavoy,) o6i^j. 

CHESTNUT. 

There is an indigenous chestnut tree growing on the uplands 
wbiph yields abun^ntly, and whoso fruit is sold in bazar, but 
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they tv^ni not compare with the French chestnuts, nor even with 
the American ehincapins. 

Castanea martdbanica. 

odS^ii coSoou {T&voy.) 5j35J. 

rOSTID STEROULIA. 

The foetid sterculia is not uncommon in the 
seeds are eaten like filberts. 

Sterculia fmtida, 

boodh’s cocoanut. 

A handsome tree, bearing a large fruit, called Boodh’s cocoa- 
nut, is met with in the Tenasserim Provinces, whose winged seeds 
are sometimes eaten by the natives. 

Sterculia alata. 

BEA NUt. 

Ground nuts are abundant in the bazars, and are consumed in 
large quantities by the natives. The plant is raised very extens¬ 
ively by the Rod Karens. 

Arachis hyiwgea, 

cgbu oc6?jjSc8ii 

SANDORICUM. 

The sandoricum tree bears a fruit the size of an orange, occa¬ 
sionally called the wild mangosteeu, to which it bears some re- 
setnblaiice. It has a fleshy acid pulp and makes a very good 
jelly, but has a peculiar odour. The natives eat the fruit raw^ 
and esteem it excellent. 

Sandoricum indicum. 

eoSc^i oq o 

WILLUQHBEIA. 

There is a species of wUlughbeia in the forests that produces 
a fruit as large as an apple, which Europeans sometimes call “ a 
kind of a fig.” It has an agreeable taste but abounds in a milky 
juice. 

WUlughbeia martahanica. 

TAMARIND. 

The tamarind is a large handsome tree, with spreading branch¬ 
es, and is worthy of care for its light beautiful green foliage, 
and profuse yellowish blossoms with veins of red, as well as for 
its fruit. It is an exotic en the Tenasserim coast, but is planted 
by natives around their dwellings for the leaves, which, being 

3 F 
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•ligh% acid, afford an agreeable condinicnt t© their curries. It 
is cultivated extensively in Pegu and tlie fruit is constantly for 
sale in the bazar. 

Tamarindm indica, 

(dScocbn (Tavoif.) 

oj58i0^lii 

CASHEW-NUT. 

The cashew tree bears an agreeable fruit, to which is attached 
the nut, both of which are common, in the market. 

Anacardium occidentale, 
cSc^ODGi^oS" 5^'oSoocx)6^» (Tav{>y.) 

eSjonoJ. feQscS^osnboDci^t 

JUJUBE. 

The jujube from which the famous jujube lozenges are made,. 
i« a small sour berry, a great favorite with the Burmese and Ka¬ 
rens. The tree is of middle stature, and is often found, apparent-^ 
ly growing wild. 

Zizyphtis j uj uba. 

sSi ooS^.cSiioscS^ 

WHITE JUJUBE. 

'' A tree bearing an intensely sour plum is very abundant m tBe* 
jungles, from Mergui to Toungoo. It has had a place in the Ma¬ 
teria Medica under the name of Myrobalana Embelica. Roxburgh 
says : “The wood of this tree is hard and durable, particularly 
under water. The bark is strongly astringent; the natives em¬ 
ploy it to cure diarrhoeas, and to tan leather. The fruit is at all 
times full of exceedingly sharp juice ; it is eaten raw by the na¬ 
tives. They are pickled and made into preserves with sugar.*' 

The trees appear to be nfost prolific, and the fruit largest, in 
the Hed Karen country. 

Phyllanthus Emhelia. 

00 jpj (Tavoy.) cot. OOOio 

ANTIDESMA. 

A low tree,, bearing a red sour fruit, resembling the barberry, 
ik common in the neighborhood of Toungoo. It is Antidesma 
paniculatat described and figured by Roxburgh with rounded or 
iM>tched leaves j but they are more often pointed in the Burmese 
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tplftnt, though notched, rounded and acute pointed may be oftea 
'•eeu on the same twig. 

Antidesma paniculata. 

iNOA. 

Native gardens are often ornamented with a species of inga, 
which affords a thick beautiful shade, and when in flower its tuft¬ 
ed boughs seem to bend under their burdens of sweet scented 
blossoms. Jt is a leguminous plant, whose seeds are poisonous, 
and when taken into the stomach sometimes produce disastrous 
^consequences, yet the Burmese and Karens are extravagantly fond 
of them, as a condiment to their preserved fish, and they bring a 
high price in the bazars. 

Inga higemina. 

OOgSi 

EDIBLE ZALACCA. 

A red scaly fruit, produced by a species of zalacca, may be of¬ 
ten seen in bazar, but it is eaten by the natives only. 

Zalacca edulis. 

C^SooStt S'}. bSi 

FIG TBEE. 

A stunted fig-tree or two may be seen in a few European gar¬ 
dens, but the fruit rarely comes to perfection ; although perhaps 
there are more indigenous trees in the junsfles belonging to the 
fig genus, than to any other in the whole vegetable kingdom. 

Ficus Cai'ica. 

<?0o86i^ ^^01. 

SYCAMORE. 

Several species of Ficus, nearly related to the sycamore of the 
scriptures, are very common throughout the country. They bear 
their fruit on the branches? trunk or roots. In some species, at 
least, the young trees bear their fruit on the branches ; when old¬ 
er, on the trunk ; and when very old, on the roots, which the 
trees throw out several feet above the ground. The Karens have 
different names for sixteen species, and deem the fruit of a few 
Tery palatable, and they are perhaps as good as the sycamore of 
Egypt and Judea/ Some critics think that “sycamine tree,” in 
Luke 17:6, denotes the black mulberry ; but it is more general¬ 
ly regarded as identical with the sycamore, that must not be con¬ 
founded with the English sycamore, wliich is a species of maple ; 
nor with the American sycamore, or button wood, which is of the 

3 F# 
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Harne genus as the plane tree. Dr. Brandis identifies one species 
with 

Ficus lanceolata. Boxb, 

Another species is, if I mistake not. 

Ficus glomerato, Hoxb. 

A third species bears a fruit as large as an ordinary fig, sweet 
to the taste. 

Ficus macrophglla. Roxb. 

INDIAN GRAPE. 

There are three or four species of grapes in the country. One 
is seen creeping over every hedge and bush, which has sometimes 
been mistaken by Europeans for tfie true grape vine, but the 
fruit is acrid, like all the indigenous species, and not edible eve 4 
to a native. 

Yitis indie a. 

GRAPE VINE. 

The grape vino may be seen in many of our gardens, but it 
very rarely produces fruit. I once saw a vine in Mergui, how-^ 
ever, which had on it several fine bunches of grapes ; and I have^ 
heard of grapes being occasionally brought to perfection in 
Maulmain. 

Vitis vini^era^ 

etgSn 06y. eosi 

CHERRY. 

Voigt says there is a species of cerasus, or cherry, a native 
of Maulmain,” but I have never happened to meet \yith it. He 
had, however, good authority for the statement; and Griffith re^ 
inarks that there is in the Provinces one species pf the almond 
tribe, ‘‘ which abounds in prussic acid.” 

Cerasus. 


WALNUTS. 

Walnuts are occasionally brought from above Ava, but it is 
not certain that they are the produce pf thp jfpdigenous wal 4 u(; 
tree. 

Juglans arguta. 

c» 80 i 
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PEG IT WALNUT. 

Dr. McClelJand found a species of walnut in Pegu, which he 
flays the Burmese call ta-soung-ht-walu 
Juylans tricoca. 

hog’s plum. 

This is an intensely astringent fruit very appropriately named. 
The Karens have a tradition that in those golden days when 
God dwelt with xjaen, all nations came before him on a certain 
day, each with an offering from the fruits of their land, and the 
Karens selected the hog’s plum for their oblation ; which gave 
such offence, that God cursed the Karen nation and placed it 
lowest among all the nations by tvhom they are surrounded. 
Spondias mangifara. 

iCrgsB Cg8ii ^colSi (Tavoy,) ocigii 

COCOANUT. 

The cocoanut is one of the most valuable of tropic fruits, and 
the milk of the young nuts is a very grateful beverage, 

Cocos nucifera. 

G^Si ^1. 

LOQUET. 

The loquet is sometimes seen in flower around our bungalows* 
but I have never met with it in fruit. 

Eribotrya japonica, 

PEAB TREEf 

Wallich found a species of pear tree growing on limestone 
mountains, near the Irrawaddy ; and it may exist in these Pro* 
ym.ces, though I have never met with it. 13ishop Bigandet saw 
good pears at Bamoo. 

Pyros, 


JACK. 

The jack is perhaps more abundant than any other fruit, except 
the plantain. It is invaluable to the natives, but is an indiffer¬ 
ent fruit to Europeans. The tree is large and affords a very dark 
grateful shade, and when the fruit, which is often as large as a 
man’s hpad, is hanging all around its branches, it is a grand 
object. 

Ariocarpus inteyrifoUus. 

8|>. a. ■Jo’- 
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BBEAT)-NtTT. 

The bread-fruit tree ia cultivated in a few gardens at Tavoy 
and Mauimain, and bears very well; but the fruit is of that 
variety which is full of seeds and is of no value. 

Artocarpus incisns. 

BKEAD-FRUIT. 

The true seedless bread-fruit tree is cultivated at Penang^, and 
has recently been introduced into Mergui, where it is said to 
flourish. 

Artocarpus communis, 

MOUNTAIN JACK. 

There is an echinated, agreeably acid fruit produced by a large 
tree, which the Burmese call the mountaiu jack. The leaves of 
the young trees are gashed lilie some species of oak. One of our 
Tavoy surgeons transplanted a tree to his own garden, under the 
impression that it was il. incisa, the bread-fruit tree, not being 
awar<e that in old trees the leaves are entire. 

Artocarpus echinatus, 

COOo68^n (sOi 

LACOOCHA BEBAD-FRUIT. 

This fruit is usually designated by Europeans a kind of a 
fig ; but it is a species of artocarpus, occasionally raised near 
native bouses. 

Artocarpus Lacoocha. 

. <£QJ. ODOI^P 

HAIRY BREAD-FRUIT. 

This indigenous fruit resembles the preceding, in every res¬ 
pect, except that it is covered with soft weak hairs. 

Artocarpus hirsutus, 

(JOJdjSj. OOOlS«s8pi 
SMALL BREAD-FRUIT. 

This is an orange-colored fruit resembling in taste a custard 
Apple, and in appearance a fig, but it is a species of artocarpus, 
which 1 cannot find any where described, though not scarce in 
our forests. 

Artocarpus. 

C^OoSoj^CoSl 8 sj 9 j . 
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MORINDA FRUIT. 

A Bpeeies of morhida is often seen growing near Burnran hou¬ 
ses, wiiiob produces a fruit as large as a pallet’s egg. It is a 
great favorite with the Burmese^ and is served up in their entries. 

Morinda. 

HOG-CHESNUT. 

Every o®e has heard of the horse chesnut, but few are proba¬ 
bly aware that in these Provinces the hog-chesnut is indigenous.^ 
Such is a literal rendering of the Burmese name, and the tree is 
certainly a species of chesnut, but it is not described in any of 
the books to which 1 can refer. 

Castamea. 

ocSoo8^b 9nc8y(30^. gcBseDi 

CHINESE DATES. 

“ The Burmese,” says a correspondent who resided several! 
years at Ava, “ call the Chinese fig, which is brought in great 
quantities overland to Ava, tee-Uiee, or tay^thee'"* This is the- 
same fruit which in England is called Chinese date ; but is nei¬ 
ther a fig uor a date, but the fruit of a species of ebony: and a 
more appiopriate name would be the Chinese porsimon, the per- 
simon tree being also a species of ebony, and there is a consider¬ 
able resemblance in the fruit. 

I The tree which produces this “ Chinese date,” is occasionally 
cultivated by the Burmese, but it bears fruit very sparingly, and 
I think with Roxburgh, that it is “ by no means equal to a good 
apple.” 

Diospyros Kaki. 

oooSo Pali, 

MIMUSOPS FRUIT. 

A dried fruit is occasionally seen among the Chinese, brought 
from Singapore, and some of the seeds produce trees, which, judg¬ 
ing from their loaves, can be no other than 

Mimusops KauhL 


VEGETABLES. 

There » a great variety of vegetables indigenous or cultivated 
in Burmah, but the best are scarce, and rarely for sale in the ba- 
aars. Nearly every plant produces a vegetable for the niitives. 

•'^oo^cSsi' or oocScSri 
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The Burman books say, there are ten kinds of vegetables, or pot 
herbs, corresponding to the parts of a plant that furnish them. 



' O30Si 

—the root 


{Pali.) 



—the leaf 
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asc^ocS* 

—the sprout 
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OSSsnoSi 

—the hark 

0001 



»85' 

—the blossom 

<^8" 
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^^mushroom 

so^. 

H 


KAllEN POTATOE. 


This is a small yam, not much larger than a kidney potatoes 
which it much resembles both in appeara))ce and taste. It is cul¬ 
tivated extensively by the Karens, and being more like a potatoe 
than a yam, has acquired the name of the Karen potatoe, and i« 
sometimes called the Tavoy potatoe. It is the best vegetable we 
have, but unfortluiately it can be obtained during a few months 
only in the year. I am not aware that it is ever found wild oa 
the coast, and it appears to me to be either identical, or nearly 
related to Roxburgh’s 

Dioscorea fasiculata, 

ELEPHANT-FOOT YAM. 

A yam with a tuber about the size and shape of an elephant’s 
foot, ranks next to the preceding species. It is white, and often 
as light and agreeable as a potatoe. It abounds in Karen gar¬ 
dens, but is rarely seen among the Burmese, or in the market^ 
Dioscorca. 

c0ooSi ^joaso'jo^co*. 

LABOB WHITB YAH. 

There are sever a1 different species and varieties of white yams 
in cultivation. The one most in repute has arrow-headed cor¬ 
date leaves. 

Diosco7*ea globosa. 
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NATITE BMAN. 

The natives cultivate another bean which resembles the com- 
<xnon European bean, and is esteemed by them a good vegetable. 
Cyamopsis psoraloidei. 

Dolichos.faboiformu* 

)do<^odj6c. c8oo^o65i 

BLACK GRAH. 

Crawfurd says that one of the most common pulses seen in 
Durmah is the Phaseolus max, which is the plant that pro daces 
<the black gram of India. 

Phaseolus Munoo, melanospermus, 

Max. 

bs 

MELILOT. 

'CfriSith saw large fields <)f melilot in the neighborhood of Ava. 
Melilotus. 

AG ATI. 

The legumes of the agati are a favorite vegetable with the na¬ 
tives, and the trees, which grow every rapidly, may be seen in 
%eihap8 every town and village in the Provinces. 

Agati grandifiorum. 

cfiyjjSocBjcBy. 

CHICKPEA. 

The chickpea, or gram, is grown extensively by the Burmese. 
Cicer arielinnm. 

•n^cooi^i c8y8icx)i, ocSsoQicoii 

DOLL. 

The doll bean is raised to a small extent in Pegu, and very 
largely by the Red Karens. 

Cajanus indicus. 

ojjTOo^j. 

WILD FRENCH BEAN. 

A species of phaseolus, the genus which furnishes the common 
t'rench bean, grows spontaneously everywhere in the country. 

5 G 
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Roxburgh describing the species sa 3 ’s, that he never found it 

hut in its wild state; ” while Voigt is made to say, by a mistake 
of the printer no doubt, “ Cultivated, in which state only it was 
found by Dr. Roxburgh.” 

Phaseolus trilobus. 

boocooi ^^ 2 * 

WILD DOLicnos. 

An indigenous species of dolichos with downy leaves and pods^ 
abounds in some sections of the country. 

Dolichos pilosus. 

eooo6« OD'ioojoi. oSco^oii 

LONG BEAN. 

McCllelland mentions “ the long or French bean.” 

Dolichos cafjang. 

WILD SWORD BEAN. 

On the sea shore a wild species of sword bean is found grow¬ 
ing in great profusion. 

Canavalia ohtiisifolia. 

cjgooScii ooxoojo't. 

HORSK-RADDISH TREE. 

The horse-raddish tree is propagated by the Burmese for its 
pods, which are eaten in curries; but it is chiefly valued by Eu¬ 
ropeans for its roots, which cannot be distinguished when eaten 
with roast beef, from the common horse-raddish, Cochlearia Ar- 
moraeia. 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

OO^OOC^^) O^COC^l cSi 5 j. 00829^11 

ASl’ABAOUS. 

The common English asparagus is sometimes seen in European 
gardens, but it is very unproductive. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

WILD ASPARAGUS. 

There is an indigenous species of asparagus from Tavoy to 
Toungoo which produces a passable substitute for the English ve¬ 
getable, to which, however, it is much inferior. It bears a sweet¬ 
smelling flower, and is deserving of cultivation aS an ornamental 
plant. 

Asparagus acerosus. 

co^cSu jjSooocSi |i.. 
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DAWK PURPLE YAAf. 

A yam with a dark purple root is one of our best yams, and is 
extensively cultivated both by Karens and Burmese. 

Dioscorea atropurpurea, 

cgof5|i ^j8i. 

OTHER TAMS. 

Dr. McClelland mentions the following yams as being cultiva¬ 
ted in Pegu. Whether they are the same species as the above, 
or distinct, is uncertain. 

Dioscorea glabra^ smooth yam. 

‘‘ rubella ^ red “ 

augumay snake ‘‘ 

BATRAJ YAM. 

M’Clelland mentions Hedysaram tuherosimy as the Batraj 
yam ; and Anm furfaraceum as the scaly yam. 

WILD YAM. 

There are several indigenous species of yams, which are eaten 
by the Karens in times of scarcity, though very acrid. One is 
remarkable for its large ternate leaves, of which its leaflets are 
sometimes nearly a foot long, and six inches wide. 

Dioscorea dmuona. 

SWEET POTATOE. 

The sweet potatoe is very abundant but it is vastly inferior 
both in size and quality to the sweet potato of the Southern 
States of America. 

Batatas ediilis. 

Convolvulus batatas. 

oDg^gw oocoSoegoeSo gl* 

'^pSiom 

TELINGA POTATOE. 

This is a plant of the arum tribe which produces tubers like % 
yam, much esteemed by the natives, and is very generally raised 
by Burmese and Karens. 

Amorphophallus campanulaius, 

Anm campamdatum. 

o1. 
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COLOCAJ81A. 

This is another plant of the arum tribe which is grown by the 
natives for its tubers, that supply the place of potatoes. 

Colocasia antiquorum, 

oSi fjSoTn 

COMMON POTATOE. 


The potatoe is of easy culture, but the tubers are very small, 
and it is not an object of cultivation, though with, a little atten¬ 
tion it might possibly be made one. 

Solanum tuberomm. 


PEA. 

The pea is seen in European; gardens, and produces very well 
in some localities. 

PUum sativum. 


GOA BEAN. 

There is a variety of the Goa bean which prodoces esculent 
roots that are eaten like potatoes, and are a very tolerable vegetti' 
ble. The young pods are also eaten like French beans. 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

Dolichos “ 

SWOKD BEAN. 

The sword bean is planted to a small extent,, and its young 
pods are used as a yegetable. 

Canavalia gladiata. 

Dolichos gladiatus. 

CO«^COJOQOO^, c8oo^cx)o8« 

cScojSesSjSi 

INDIAN KIDNEY BEAN, OB FRENCH BEAN. 

Burmese and Karens grow several varieties of one or two spe¬ 
cies of lablab, which occupy the place of kidney beans in Europe . 

Lahlab vulgare. 

Dolichos lahlab. 

b# OD'^OOJ. cSqp^i 
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be recognized, and Roxbuigb says^ that with a little butter, pep¬ 
per and salt, “ it is little inferior to green peas.” 

Lufa fcetida. 

acutangula. 

decandra. 

oocgoSobiobif oocooocx)ioorB<jij|ii 

MOMOBDIOA. 

Two or tlrree varieties of momordioa, a fruit the size of a cu^ 
cumber^ covered with tubercles, are used in curries. 

Momordica Charantia, 

(juSolso 

DKEGIOUS MOMORDICA. 

A species of momordica with small muricated fruit, is occasion¬ 
ally eaten by the natives. 

Momordica diaca. 

fxjjcSi C3n^^ 

CUCUMBER. 

Cucumbers are consumed in immense quantities, but the Ka¬ 
rens and Barmans seem to prefer them when large and yellow^ 
rather than pluck them when green and tender. 

Cucumis sativus. 

> •* utillmimus. 

“ usitata, 

ODgOSt OOi^q. Sgli 

BRINJAL. 

The vegetable egg, or brinjal, is one of the best vegetables in 
India. Several varieties are extensively cultivated and eaten by 
all classes. 

Solanum melongena, 

OD^. orSrv 

TOMATO. 

The tomato or love apple, another of our delicious vegetables, 
abounds in Ava, and is cultivated to a limited extent in many of 
our gardens. 

Lycoper$icum exculentum, 

OoSlcSll* 

OEBA. 

The okra plant of the Southern States of America, as universal- 
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ly abounds in Burmah, and all over the East, as it does in the 
West Indies. 

AbelmoschiiS esculentm. 

Hibiscus “ 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 

This is a twining plant, with succulent stems and leaves, that 
the Burmese cultivate for spinage ; and it is said to be not infe¬ 
rior to the common English spinage, which belongs to the same 
natural family. 

Basella alba* 

08 c^Si 

NEPAUL SPINAGE* 

Several varieties of the edible amaranthus are cultivated and 
eaten like spinage, and are sometimes denominated Nepaul spi¬ 
nage. Koxburgh says of one variety : “ The tender succulent 

tops of the stems and branches, are sometimes served up on our 
tables, as a substitute for asparagus.’’ 

Amaranthus oleraceus, 
coSoo^oSi CQOlcSo 

SPINOUS AMARANTHUS. 

A spiny species of amaranthus grows spontaneously and is a 
common weed in some parts of the Provinces, Avhich the natives 
use for a pot-herb. 

Amaranthus spinosus. 

OoScog^oS" cx^ocSos^J^qS^ii 

PURPLE AMARANTHUS. 

McClelland mentions, two other species. 

Amaranthus atropurpureus, 

“ polygamm. 

ONION. 

The common English onion is sometimes cultivated, but the 
principal part of the onions seen in the bazars are it is believed 
of a different species. 

Allium ascalonicmi 7 

ojiSjojosSi. ooiSin 
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CABBAGE. 

One of the most highly esteemed vegetables of European gar¬ 
dens is the cabbage, which is raised from imported seed, and fine 
plants are sometimes produced, but they are seldom in the mar¬ 
ket. The military garden in Rangoon, however, is beginning 
to yield this and many other European vegetables in greater 
abundance. 

Brassica oleace<R. 

oocoSoc^^ODoi 

TUKNIP8. 

Turnips are occasionally grown, but they do not reward the 
cultivator so well as cabbages. 

Brassica Rapa. 

<^^0331 OOjSj. 

baddish. 

Raddishes abound in vegetable gardens, and are almost always 
in the bazars. 

Raphanus sativm. 

CJ^COOi OOjSj. OCO^S^fl 

lifUSTAKD. 

^ I have seen a species of mustard on the banks of the Tenas- 
serim, several days* journey from any human habitation, and 
which the Karens regarded as growing spontaneously, but it did 
not appear to differ from the species in common culture on the 
coast, and the seeds had probably been dropped there by the pass¬ 
ing traveller, 

Sinapis. 

cojSj. oco^« 

WATER CRESS. 

Griffith says he found an indigenous species of nasturtium in 
the Froviiioes, but he does not appear to have described it. 

Nasturtium. 

GARDEN CRESS. 

Among the dried seeds sold in bazar for medicinal purposes, 
are the seeds of the common garden cress. 

Lepidum sativum. 

RED GOURD, OR SQUASH GOURD. 

A species af large pumpkin or gourd, is a common vegetable 
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seen on the tables of Europeans. “ When boiled/’ says Wight, 

it resembles in taste a fine tender cariot.” 

Cucurhita maxima. 

WHITE GOITBD, OR PUMPKIN. 

The Karens and Burmese cultivate a species of pumpkin or 
gourd, never eaten by Europeans, which they esteem a valuable, 
addition to their curries. 

Benincasa cerifera^ 

C0(JI|3C^^5i OC^SCO^. 

SNAKB QOUBD, 

A curious contorted gourd, peculiar to India, is in very gene¬ 
ral demand for vegetable curries. The plant is of easy culture 
on trellises around the doors of the native cabins, and the fruit 
often grows two feet long, beautifully striped, small, and taper¬ 
ing, so that streaming down from the trellis, they immediately 
remind one of striped snakes suspended from the foliage of trees. 

Trichosanthes anguina. 

boDScjJI ODOnsCOCO*. §ODCoS#ODo8qSB 

BITTER OOUBD. 

This is a very bitter gourd of the same genus as the preceding, 
hut unlike that, this is eaten by the natives only. 

Trichosanthes cucumerina. 

OOCgoS^Sl OOcBlOj. COfBs)^l 

BOTTLE GOURD, OR WHITE PUMPKIN. 

The bottle gourd grows luxuriantly, and several varieties may 
he seen about our Indian cabins. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

02t80Sgo9l OQiO^iejcSl. osooooi^iooSf 

PENTANDROUS LUPPA. 

This is a long gourd with a striped skin, considered by the 
natives a delicious vegetable^ 

Lujfa pentandra, 

ood^ioycSn. oocBoscSi 

ANGULAR LUPFA. 

Thialuffa gourd has ten sharp ridges by which it may easily 
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LEBKS. 

The native inhabitants of Tenasserim are as much attached to 
leeks, as the Israelites were to the leeks and onions of Egypt, and 
they abound in their gardens. 

Allium Porrum. 

coooogoSog^t oj'jOL. oogn 

PURSLANE. 

Purslane is as common a weed in liurmah as it is in America, 
and is used by the natives for a pot herb. 

Poriulaca oteracea, 

C0<0gS« CXxQtcSa 

WATER niLLENlA. 

A species of dillenia always found on tlie borders of streams, 
hence called water dillenia by the Karens, produces a large fruit, 
which is brought to bazar green, and considereil a favorite veget¬ 
able with the natives. 

Ddlenia scahra ! 

00 S' 8^001 

BAMBOO SHOOT. ' 

The young shoots of some species of bamboo are sold in market 
for a vegetable. Tiiey are also used by Europeans for a pickle, 
and ^ preserve. 

Bamhma. 

# dl<0Sii OjCDJ. O^cS^o 

SEDGE ROOT. 

The roots of a species of sedge are found among the vegetables 
though they taste like filberts. 

Cyperus. 

ocSgSgn ooSgoSooB ^uoSos^^ii 

• LETTUCE. 

Lettuce is cultivated to a considerable extent by Europeans and 
by Chinese gardeners in the large towns. 

Lactuca saliva, 

MUSHROOM. 

Mushrooms are often seen in the bazar, and the Karens have 
names for sixty-four different species of mushrooms and the allied 
fungi. They distinguish the edible from the poisonous kinds, they 
say, by touching them with the lime that they eat with the betel. 
If the fungus turn red when touched, it is regarded as poisonous. 
But they are so careless or ignorant, t}^t sickness and death of¬ 
ten ensue after <»ating them. 

Fungales, 

0^11 
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SPATHIUM KOOT. 

There are one or two species of spatbium, plants that grow in 
the watery one of which Voigt Sixya, is fpund on the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, and has roots “nearly as good as potatoes.*’ 

Spathium chinense. 

CAPSICUM. 

Large quantities of Cayenne pepper, or chillies, of which we 
have two or three species, enter into all the native dishes, not in 
the form of popper, but the fruit stewed or roasted is eaten with 
the food, t^no speci(\s, the purple capsicum, is quite an orna¬ 
mental plant, and is sometimes seen in our flow'ei* gardens. It is 
not a native of India, and iloxbnrgh thought it was introduced 
from the Moluccas. 

Capsicum, minimum. 

“ fjt^ossum. 

“ purpueum. 

BURMAN BORAGE. 

Though no species of horago has been found in Burmah, yet 
there there is an aromatic ol plectranthus which Roxburgh 

says is a good substitute for borage. “ The leaves,” he says^ 
V are delightfully fragrant, as indeed are all parts of the plant, 
and tlu'y are frequently eaten with bread and butter, also bruis¬ 
ed and put into country beer, cooi tankards, It is in com¬ 
mon use in Burmah as a pot-herb. % 

P lee tr ant fills aromaticuSy Roxb. 


CBRBAI^S. 

The cereal grasses commonly grown within the tropics, do not 
appear to be as nutritions as those of temperate climates. Rice 
and millet are not equal to wheat and oats. The Burman bookt? 
say, there are seven kinds of saha, or cereals, in which they inr 
elude or beans. 


CODOoSf 

rice 


{Pali.) 

ooccp»ii 


odocSb 

fc 

c^g^oS«OQoo5ii xphmt 


4^ 


barley 

ODpl 

54 

cQoSgi 

millet 

O6JO0H 

<4 


millet-paspalum 

0301^00 If 

C4 


millet-panicum 




beans and peas 
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RICE. 

Kice is universally cultivated, and cultivation has produced: 
many varieties. The Karens have distinctive names for more 
than forty, and Karen mountain rice is preferred by many to that 
which is raised by the llurinese on the low lands ; yet it is said 
not to be so nutritious, and on this account bears a less price in 
bazar. It is of all colors from ivory'-white to v.oal-black. 

Of the black rice the Karens prepare a kind of bread, which' to 
them supplies the place of gingerbi*ead. A portion of sejthed ric<5‘ 
is poured into a large mortar with a prodigious quantity of sesa- 
mum seeds. Two women then take their strong ebony pestles 
and pound it,- striking alternately until it becomes a light bound¬ 
ing mass. It is then thrown upon the eating stand, when the 
whole family seat themselves around it in oriental stye, and dis¬ 
sever it with t)it?ir sabres. 

The Karens have another mode of preparing this kind of riceV 
which is particularly convenient for travellers. A quuntity un¬ 
boiled is thrust into joints of small bamboo, a little water added, 
and the orifice closed up. It is then roasted, and if eaten with a 
littln butter and salt it is most delicious. The Karens select only 
two varieties of bamboo for this purpose, and these impart to the 
ike a sweet delicate flavor. 

The Karen rice is cultivated in quite a different manner from 
the lowland variety raised by the' Burmese. It is planted in 
April while the gfound is yet dry, and the early kinds are reaped 
in August. The Burmese rice, on the contrary, is sown broad cast 

the inundated fields in June, and is not ready for the sickle 
till November, 

Oriza saliva. 

cooooSeJls* ©ols» c»eoo«i ojn 

WILD RICE. 

The lowlands of Martaban Province and Pegu are covered with 
a species of wild rice, which is said to have the instinct of rising 
with the ad-vance of the flood that annually overflows the land on 
which it grows. On account of this peculiarity, Major Berdmore 
endeavored to introduce it into cultivation in Shwaygyen, where 
the inhabitants often lose their crops on the low lands from the 
high floods. Mr. Clenlents, of the forest department, says he has 
seen it cultivated in Aracan by the Kyens, who prefer it to use 
in distilling spirits. 

Oryza sativa ? 

HOLCUS MILLET. 

• A species of millet of ihe hinnean "onus holcus. is often grown 

a H* 
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by the Karens, and occasionally by the Burmese. This is the 
millet designated in Ezekiel 4 : 9 . 
tSorglmm vulgare. 

Holcus ISorghum, 

C0oS«a 5 j^§* (Tavoy,) g, 

PANICXJM MILLET. 

One or more species of millet belonging to the genus panicum; 
are raised to a iiiniled extent in Pegu, but are seen in every field 
in Karenee. 

Panicum. 

c0o8«o?oScodooSi aD<5§'» oSoq^i 

SORGHUM MILLET, 

A millet plant is occasionally seen, which in. the United 8tatea> 
is called “ broom-corn,” it being there manufactured into brooms. 
Sorghum saccharaluni. 

C0oS«» <J8. oSfl 

COIX MILLET. 

A species of coix, Job’s tears, has large esculent Seeds, which 
are parched, like Indian corn in America, ate often- for sale in 
the bazars, and are cultivated very extensively by the Red Karens. 
CotJG mdica? 

coS<s 6 \cSco)cS* »». 

MAIZE. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is more generally grown than millet,* 
and “ green corn” is a common article in market, but it is hard 
and insipid, decidedly inferior to American corn. 

Zea Alays. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat is grown largely in the neighborhood of Ara^ butl 
have never seen it under culture in Briilsh Burmah, although 
Commissioner Durand made an attempt to introduce it* 

Triticum vulgare. 

c^s^oScoDOoS*. (^ClasMC name.) 

o(2CX}osecn«i {Vulgar “ ) 

<||||eo)i (Bengali “ ) 

BABLEV. 

This last grain,” says Crawfurd, speaking of barley, is not 
known to the natives, and when we pointed it out, they imagin¬ 
ed it to bd unripe grains of wheat.” Notwithstanding this. Usti- 
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mony, the Burmese have a name fof barley which frequently 
occurs in their books. It constitutes one of their seven kinds* 
of saha or cereal grasses, and its corresponding Pali name U 
identical with the Sanscrit name of barley. 

Hordeum hexastichon. 

C^CODOi C^ldSi. 

BAMBOO SEED. 

In times of scarcity the seeds of the bamboo have often bcen^ 
used by the Karens as a substitute for rice. 

Bamhusa. 

oIjh oj . o^» 


GRASSES. 

GriflSth collected nearly one hundred different gtaescs in the 
Provinces, but I am not aware that the description of a single 
species has ever been published. 

CUKYSOPOGON. 

The most common grass on the coast is a species Of the mo¬ 
dern genus chrysopogori, concerning which, Roxburgh, well re¬ 
marks : ‘‘Its seeds are exceedingly troublesome to those who* 
walk where it grows, as they stick in the stockings, and produce 
^ a disagreeable itching.’’ 

Chrysopogon acicularis, 

Andritpagon. 

|pogSco*5i 

PANIC GRASS. 

Several very common grasses belong to the genus panicudv 
One species grows about three feet high, and after a field has 
been subdued, it will often spring up so thick that every thing 
felse is destroyed. Cattle eat it both dry and green. 

Panicim, 

CREEPING PANICUM. 

A creeping species of panicum is one of the most abundant 
grasses on the coast, but it is much less conspicuous than many 
others. 

Cynodon Dactylon ? 

Panieum “ 

GUINEA GRASS. 

Guinea grass is grown by a few Europeans, and it does ^ 
well as the indigenous species. 

Panicum jumentosum. 
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ANDROPOOON. 

Several species of andropogon, as the genus is described by, 
ftoxbi;rgh, are amooL^ our most abundant grasses. 

Andropogon. 

ELEUSTNB GRAM. 

Dr. McClelland montioiis a gram in Pegu, produced by 

Mleusine corocana. 

BKTARIA. 

A species of setaria, which the Karond call “ horsetail grass'* ib 
!icattered all over the Provinces. 

Setaria- 

ELEUSINE. 

Tufts of eleusine are conspicuous every where among other 
grasses. 

Ehusine indica ? 
coS^<gaSi ooobi 

MEADOW GRASS. 

Meadow grass has one or two representatives among our most 
Conspicuous grasses. 

Poa. 

PASPALUM. 

One or more species of paspalum are products of our fields. 

Paspalmi. 

anthistiria. 

In the Karen jungles I have noticed a large grass with lax 
panicles and very long awns belonging to this genus. ' y 

Anthisliria. 

INDIA CLOVER. 

The most valuable grass in the country is not a proiier grass,- 
but, like the English clover, is a leguminous plant. It is a 
species of hedysaruin, which in India/' says Dr. Wight, 

“ supplies the place of the species of 'l 7 nfolium and Medicago 
hi Europe.*' In other words, the farmer finds it a good substi¬ 
tute for closer and lucerne; and there is another leguminous' 
plant at Tavoy, SmitJiia sensitiva^ which is said to make “ ex¬ 
cellent hay.” 

GROUND RATTAN. 

The sea pink, or ground rattan, is on© of the most curious 
grasses in the coanti‘y. It may be seen on all the sandy beaches, 
but more particularly at Monmagon, where it Covers the sands 
with its creeping stems and spiny heaves, and its loose umbels 
running about like things of life : *• The male spikes, congested 
into an umbel,” says Dr. CTeghorn, are carried by the wind to 
the female fiowois which are fascicled on a distinct plant, end 
being light and spherical, the Dutch call them wind-balK, 
Kumphius alludes to this plant, as being connected with a su- 
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perstition among the natives, who, seeing the capitula carried 
along th© shore by the sea breeze, think they are propelled by 
.the devil,*’ 

This grass is cultivated on the sea beach at M adras for the 
sake of its sand-binding properties, and for its tendency to in¬ 
crease the laud, 

Spinifex s^i(,arro$us, Linn, 

Fotygaim ’dimcio us 


- ^ 

MEDICINAL PLANTS 

'The Anglo-Burmese Provinces are rich in medicinal plants, 
both in number and quality. Lindley’s Fioro Medina contains 
descriptions of all the known medicinal plants in the world, and 
^iore than a tithe of the whole number may be seen growing in 
f egu, or on the Tenasserim coast. Were we deprived of Eu¬ 
ropean drugs, and left to our own resources, we could find good 
substitutes for almost every article in th;: Medical Flora. 

Besides those to which separate panrgraphs have been allotted, 
the bark root of the red cotton tree, and the roots of the olitoria, 
are emetic ; and the root of Tylophora vomitoriu has been pro¬ 
nounced by Indian practitioners not inferior to ipecacuanha for 
a^y cf the purposes to which that medicine is applied. Cassia 
fistula pods, the phebula fruit, the root of tJio heart seed, the 
seeds of the sapodilla, Otaheitc gooseberry, and physic-nut, are 
aperient or purgative. The gum of the white cotton tree, the 
bark of ^rightia aniidy sent erica, and the peel of the mangos- 
.teen, are prescribed in bowel complaints. Xue green Iruit of the 
papaya, the root ol the Persian lilac, and the Iruit of the Kan- 
goon creeper, are vermifuges. The bitter roots of Sida acuta, 
and Tephrosia purpurea, and the seeds of tiie inusk-mallow or 
musk plant, are deemed cordial and stomachic, and the bark of 
Quilandina lionduc, is considered a good substitute for cinchona 
where that cannot be had. The decocted leaves of the goat¬ 
footed ipomoea are used as an external application in cholic. The 
Jeaves of Vitex trijolia are applied in diseases of the spleen. The 
bark of the white plumbago root will raise a blister, it is said, 
almost as quickly as cantharides. 

The oil of the cashew nut “ has been used successfully iu eat^ 
ing off ring-worms, cancerous ulcers and corns.’ The mango 
tree exudes a large quantity of gum-resin resembling bdellium, 
and our indigenous pine can furnish any quantity of turpeutine. 
The bark of the root, the leaves, and the fruit of the Bengal 
quince, are as popular as the root, bark, flower, and fiuit of the 
pomegranate, wl^iich have been lanious for their medicinal pro¬ 
perties ever *81 nee the days of Cels us. 
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Nor ane the B>irine?ie deficient in knowledge how to apply 
the medicinal resources of their country. A Burmese doctor in 
Toungoo can produce a dozen creditable witnesses that he has 
Allred hydrophobia after it has been fully developed ; a disease 
that has been deemed incurable. The remedies on which he 
principally relied in the early stages of the disease, were a spe- 
«cies of indigo plant, and the bulbs of a wild criuum found all 
over the country. A priest, iu one of our Toungoo kyouiigs, 
professes to have a specific for beriberi. I translated his prescrip¬ 
tion for Gen.. Johnson and fou^it to consist of twenty or thirty 
different articles, some of them sufficiently powerful. Native pre¬ 
scriptions deserve more attention than has been hitherto bestow¬ 
ed on them. In the midst of much chaff are often found grains 
of wheat which more than repay the labor of sifting ; and a few 
grains of gold are worth the trouble of washing as many bushels 
of sand. Dr. Morton has introduced the use of a pill among die 
Karens which is deservedly the most popular medicine they have 
for cholera and a numerous tribe of allied diseases. It is m ido 
.of opium, assafoBtida, and black pepper ; but for the black pep¬ 
per, Dr. Bean, who also made up several thousands of the pills 
(or the Karens, substituted, ginger and cbillios. The prescrip¬ 
tion, however, was originally a Hindu remedy in the foim adopt¬ 
ed by Dr. Morton. 

GAMBOGE.* 

Three works in my possession describe gamboge, each as the 
product of a different tree ; a fourth represents all to be wrong, | 
and the fifth suggests a different plant still. One refers it to 
Camhofiia guttay a plant which, as described by linnacus, has 
probably no existence. He described a Ceylon plant, “ and it is 
now quite evident,’^ says Dr. Wight, ‘‘ that the character of the 
flower and ovary is taken from one specimen, and that of the 
fruit from a different one, owing to the imperfection of his speci¬ 
mens, and his not being aware, that the lubes of the stigma af¬ 
ford a sure indication of the number ot cells of the fruit.” 

Another refers it to Garcinia Cambogia,^^^ hut Dr. Wight says 
th*^t the exudation of this tree is “ wholly incapable of forming an 
eifiulsion with the wet finger,” a statement known to be correct. 
The tree is very common in the Teuasserim Provinces, but the 
bright yellow exudation it produces is certainly not gamboge. 

A third, refers it to S(alagmkis Cnmhogioidesp) but Dr. 
Wight I'emarks ; “ The juice of this tree differs so very widely in 
its qualities from good gamboge, that it can never bo expected to 
prove valuable as a pigment,” 

(1) Garcinia Corva, . Roxb. 

(2) Xanthochymus ovalifoliuSf “ 

* Extracted from an article communicated by the author, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 18 a7. 
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' Dr, Grraham has described a Ceylon tree undjpr the name of 
tiehradendron Cambagioides, which is said to produce good gam*. 
boge ; but no gamboge has ever been exported into the English 
market from Ceylon. Thus it would appear, to use the language 
of Dr. VYiglit, that “ the tree, or treea,^ which produce the gani- 
boge of commerce, is nut yet known.” 

Dr. Heifer, who was employed by government as a scientiho 
naturalist in these Provinces, reported ; “ The gamboge <>f this 
country dissolves very little with water, and consequently does 
not yield a yellow emulsion as the common guttifercB, Jt will ne¬ 
ver servo as a colour, but promise*to give a very beautiful var¬ 
nish.'’ This slatctiient was controverted by a writer in our local 
periodical at the tiiife, who said he had obtained “ fine gamboge; 
of the very best description” froru our jungles ; in which he was 
no doubt correct, but he erred when he added, that it came from. 
the true Sialagniitis Canibogioides for that plant has a qui¬ 
nary ariange me nt of its flowers, while the arrangem:.mt of the 
flowers ill those that produce gamboge, iu these Provinces, is qua-' 
ternary. ' 

The hills that bound the valley of the Tavoy river, on both; 
Sides, from their bases to their summits, abound with a tree which 
produces a bright gamboge. It is Roxburgh's Garciniapictoria, 
which he knew produced gamboge, but which he said w.is liable^ 
to fade* As soon as I had satisfied myself of the identity of the, 
trees by an examination of the inflorescence of our plant, com-' 
^ared with Roxburgh’s description ; I coloured a piece of paper, 

> one band with this gamboge, and another with the gamboge of. 
commerce ; and subsequently exposed both to the weather equal-^ 
ly for moro than twelve months, but wi.hout being able to dis¬ 
cover that one faced any more than the other. 

South of the mouth of Tavoy river, and throughout tlie pro¬ 
vince of lyiergui, there is found on the low plains at the foot of; 
the hills, and on the banks of the rivers, almost down to tide, 
waters, another species of garcinia that also produces good gam- ; 
boge. 1 have no doubt but it is the tree from which Dr. Qriffithv 
furnished Dr. Wight with specimens, and of which, the latter 
i^itys, “ I refer doubtfully to Wallich’s G, elliptica.*' We will 
call it then O. elliptica, a species which Dr. Wight has on his' 
list of “ species imperfectly known.” The foliation and fehaale 
flowers are, however, very well described, and to complete the 
description, I may add, the male flowers are pedunculated, but 
the peduncles are short, and they might be characterized as suh-*- 
sessile.. The anthers, like th »Re of the female flowers, are sessile,' 
depressed or flattened above, and dehisce circularly. The ripa' 
ftuit is globose, and not furrowed. *' 

Neither WalliGh, Wight, nor Grif&tli appear to have be^ ,«.#• 
all aware that gamboge was a product of this tree. l/r. Wight^^ 
in a recent number of his Neilgherry Plants, says : Two speciea 

S I 
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of the genus gar^inia are known to produce gamboge ; most of 
the others yield a yellow juice, but not gamboge, as it will not 
mix with water.” The species which he has described as 
producing gamboge, and to which I suppose ho refers, are 
guttay or H. Cambogioide^, (Graham,) ai»d Q-. pictoria, (liox- 
burgh.) 

In its appearance to the eye, and in its properties as a pig¬ 
ment, I have failed to discover the slightest difference between 
the exudation of this tree, and the gamboge of commerce. The 
Burmese priests use it occasionally to dye their robes, the Karens- 
their thread, and it serves equally well in colouring drawings.^ 
It is also used by the native doctors in medicine^ but not exteu* 
sively. 

Dr. Lindley, in his new work the Vegetable Kingdom, says ^ 
•'The best gamboge comes in the form of pipes from Siam, ami 
this is conjectured to be the produce of Gai^cinea Cochinchinen- 
Now as Q. elliptica i« spread all over the Piovince of Mer- 
gui, is it not probale that it also extends into Siam, and that ther 
Siamese gamboge is the product, a part at least, of this 
tree?* 

Specimens of the gamboge were sent up with the above com¬ 
munication to Calcutta, and the Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
wrote in reply : “ Our best botanists here consider that you have 
hit upon the true tree at last.” 

Eight years after the above appeared in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. McLelland published in his Re- < 
port on the Teak Forests of Pegu: 

•• Gamhoge. Xanthochyvius ovalifolius, which, according to** 
Wight and Arnott, is the only plant in Ceylon that yields gam¬ 
boge fit for the arts, is found in the fiaiigoon, Pegu, and Toung- 
00 districts, but is rather scarce. X picloriusy. which is very 
plentiful, also yields gamboge, but probably of a less valuable 
description, as also Garcinia cowa^ or wild maugosteen tree,, 
which is likewise common.” 

This is not very creditable to the reading of a superintendent 
ef the H. C. Botanical Garden,, Calcutta, who, by virtue of his 
efi&ce^^is the first botanist in India. It is quite true that Wight 
and Arnott in their Prodromus wrote as stated in 1834 ; but In¬ 
dian botfiJny has made some progress in twenty years, and Dr. 
Wight corrected himself in his Illustrations, remarking of X, ova^ 
lifoiiiiSy that it is ** the tree hitherto supposed, on most insuffi¬ 
cient grounds, to be the source of this valuable substance.” Of 
X pictoritLS ho wrote: “It does not possess the elements o£ 
gambogeand of Garcinia coway the exudation of this tree 
••^is wholly incapable of forming an emulsion, with the wet 
finger.” 
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Thus it appears that not one of the three trees to which refer¬ 
ence is made produces gamboge ; while the two species, in the 
Teuajsserim Frovinces, that do furnish it, are not mentioned. 
Garcinaia elliptica, 
oo^oSeooSi 
Garcinia pictoria. 
oo^oScoo5# ^n^iiooj. 

CAMPHOU. 


'One of the most abundant weeds throughout Burmah is a spe- 
•^es of Blumoa, that grows six to eight feet high with leaves like 
.mullen, which, when bruised, emit a strong odour of camphor. 
Many years ago the Tavo}ers intormcdme, that they were iii the 
habit of making an impure camphor ftom the weed by a very 
simple process; but Mr. O’ liiiey was the first to make a good 
article trom.it, and to bring it to public notice. He made more 
.than a hundred pounds, and the specimens which he sent to 
Calcutta were reported : “ In its refined form, it is .identicalin 

all its properties with Chinese camphor.*' 

The plant is so abundant, that Burmah might supply half tha 
world with camphor. Wherever the trees are cut down, this 
weed springs up, and often to the exclusion of almost every thing 
.else; so that an old clearing.looks like a held under cultivation. 


Mr. O'iiiley sent flowering specimens of the plant to Dr. 
JM’Cielland for identification, who forwarded them to Dr, Voigt 
^of.Serampure, and subsequently reported : Dr. Voigt states that 
it belongs to De Candolle’s genus Blumea, and is so far as he can 
see a new species. It.is without doubt the same plant as that 
vwhich appeared in Waillich’s Catalogue a quarter of a century 
ago, as Lony%<A grandis^ and wliich De i’andolle subsequently 
.described as JBlumea grandis, Wallich's f-pecimens were from 
Tavoy, without flowers, and De Candolle describes the leaf as 
nine inches long with the petiole, by three wide, cum petiob 
poll, longa 3 poll, lata,) serrated, and bearing on the petiole five 
or six remote linear acute lobes, (‘’ petiolo lobulos 5—(5 distantes 
lineares acutos germtihusy) which corresponds very accurately 
•with some specimens of our camphor plant, bat it does not cor¬ 
respond to any other species of Biumoa in the country with 
^hich I am acquainted. 

Blumea gmndis. 


<2gd8Si ooco(yo^j^5og^5i 
Camphor 


( Tavoy, J 

8^11 
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GUM KINO.* 

Dr. Royle, in a valuabJe article on gum kino, ostensibly enu- 
merates all the various regions from which it has been imported 
into Jlngland ; but does not mention it as being a product of the 
Tenasserim coast. Yet long before L)r. Royle compiled that 
communication, more than one consignment had beeu made by 
parties in Maulmain, to houses in London, of gum kino to the 
amount of a thousand pounds. 

It was brought to Maiilmain by an English merchant from the 
Shan States, and stated by him, us our Commissioner at the time 
informed me, to be the production of the padouk, tlie same tree 
as the one in Maulraain thus denominated by the Rurmans. 
Several years before, 1 had directed attention to this tree as pro¬ 
ducing an astringent gum resembling gum kino, but the medical 
officer, to whom 1 submitted specimens, said it Avas “a kind of 
dragon’s blood,” However, after Dr. Morton camo to the Pror 
vincos, he tried it in his practice, and found it, in its medicinal 
virtues, identi al with the gum kino of the druggists. 

The next inquiry that arises is, for the genua and species of 
the padouk. Winn I first came to the country, all the English 
residents of my acquaintance called it ‘‘Burinau senna,” and the 
surgeon of the station told me that ho believed it was a species 
of oeiina. Dr. Malcom, in his Travels, wiites ; ‘‘Padouk, or 
(Swietvnia mahoyani) is ])lenty in the upper pro- 
?inces, efepccially round Ava, found occasionally in Pegu.” lu 
a native Pali dictionary, found in the Burmese monasteries, par 
douk stands as the definition of pe-ta^^tha^lu, and the coriespoud- 
ing Sanscrit word in Wilson’s dictionary, is defined pcntapte9‘a j 
but tb^ padouk does not belong to the genus. In Piddiiigton's 
Index, however, peeUhala stands as the Hindee name, and in 
Voigt’s Catalogue, peel-sal as the Bengalee name of J^lerocarpu^ 
marsupium ; an4 this brings us nearer the truth, for padouk 
a name common to two different specie# of pterocarpus, but \vhic4 
look so much alike that they are usually regarded as one species. 

One has “long waving brandies, w ith their extremities gen¬ 
erally much drooping, raceme# axillary, flowers numerous, deep 
orange yellow, and very fragrant, filaments ten [often] united iur 
to two equal distinct bodies of five each ; stile iiitlicr shorttsr than 
the stamina j and stigma acute which is the description of F, 
indicus ; but on full examination I think it is the species des? 
pribed by Dr. Wight as P. WaUichii that was marked in Wal- 
lich’s Catalogue as F, dalbenjioides. There are, however, several 
points of difference, but not piore than tjiere are between WighPs 
description, and the coloured drawing that he gives of this same 
species. In the drawing, the leaflets are pointed wholly unlike 
pur plant, but in the letter-press descrljition there is an exact 

__ t, --- 

♦Extracted from an article communicated by the author, m thfi 
journal of the Asiatic of Society for August 
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correspondence—in the drawing, the stamens are represented as 
divided one way, in the description another, and both modes of 
division, with some others, are seen here on the same tree. This 
Joose way of describing and figuring plants makes it exceedingly 
difficult for an oiit-door botanist to identify nearly allied species 
with book descriptions, made perhaps originally frongi isolated 
.dried specimens. 

The other species has leaflets which correspond both to Rox¬ 
burgh's description, and to Wight’s figure of P. dQ.tbergioides; 
and though it differs in some other respects, yet I think it is 
the same tree. 

Both these species produce an astringent gum, which, has 
been exported for gum kino, or whether a mixture of both, which 
is most probable, I am not able to say ; possibly neither. It may 
be that P. marsupium is found in the 8haii States, for it grows 
in 4>S8am, where it would doubtlessly he called padouk by a 
Burman. Be that as it may, it is certain that these Provinces 
can furnish the commercial world with a large quantity of gum 
kiuo. The exudation of our padouk, one of the m‘>8t abundant 
forest trees has been proved by experiment, to possess all the 
pi'opertids of gum kino, whije the product of the neighboring pro- 
yinces, whose only avenue to market is through our teriitories, 
been bought by the J^ondon druggists for the gum kino of 
the Pharmacopoeia. 

PUrocarpus Wallichii. 

“ dalberyioideSf 

* QCOOpoSi O0^%. 

PULAS KIJUO , 

fhe exudation of the biitea tree, or pulas kino, when exported 
to England a few yeai-s ago was recognized ‘‘as being the gummi 
rubruin astringes” of the old druggists. M- Guibourt of Paris, 
to whom oom<3 it had been sent states his opinion in his W(» rk 
pn drugs, that it is the original “kino which had entirely disap¬ 
peared from commerce, and was once so much valued, as to be 
sold for nearly a guinea a pound.” Amherst Province, or the 
Bittang valley can furnish almost any quantity of the article, the 
tree which produces it being one of the most cun^moa denizens 
pf our forests. 

Butea ft^ndesa, 

cpToSi SndSjf®.;. 

dxagon’s blood. 

^bero U a species of rataii in the forests, which the natives 
pall “ red ratan,” that produces a red exudation like dragon^i 
blood. 

Calamus draco ? 

981 9 S 8 VI 
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LIQUID AMBER.* 

Did .you ever see in this country the tree which produces the 
.balsam of Tolu T a gentleman once asked me. “ No/' I replied, 
<« I never did.” ‘T have one in my compound/* he continued ; but 
.unfortunately his compound two hundred miles distant.— 
Years passed away, and I found myself beneath this tree in flow¬ 
er, and soon discovered that it was not Myrospermumtoluiferum^ 
but Liquidamber Altingia; and that it produced not balsaiu of 
Tolu, .but liquid storax. 

The tree is indigenous on the Tena.<*serim coast, and in some 
sections is quite abundant. A consi.lerable stream in the prov¬ 
ince of Mergui derives its name from this tree, in consequence of 
its growing so thick on its b.^nks. It seems to have escaped the 
,notice of Dr. Heifer, for, if I recollect right, it is not once allu- 
.de<l to in any of his reports, nor has it ever been brought to no¬ 
tice by any one ; if we except a Catholic priest, a resident of Ran¬ 
goon, who has introduced it in a little Burmese medical treatise, 
’that was lithographed a few years ago by Col. Buiiiej, who took a 
lithographic press with him into Burmah. 

This gentleman, however, seems to have mistaken the tree, for 
he describes it aa the one that produces the balsam of Peru, My- 
Xo$perrnum perui/erumt and which belongs to a different natural 
familv. The medicinal properties of their exudations too, are ma¬ 
terially different. 

Liquidamber Altingia, 

,^|co^o54 * 

INDIAN QUM ANIME. 

In Hindustan, Valeria indica produces a resin which is some¬ 
times called copal in India, and gum anime in England; but it 
does not appear to be known that in Burmah, another species of 
-the same genus yields almost a precisely similar resin. 

When in bloom the tree is quite ornamental, and diffuses th# 
ihe fragrance of its flowers for a great distance around. 

Valeria lanc€<Bfolia^ Rox. 

cooScajooSi 

AUEiUCAN .OCM ANIUE. 

The gum anime, or Courbaril locust tree, was introduced 
% ajor Maefarquhar, and is easily propagated. 

Hymentjea Courbaril. 

GUM BENJAMIN. 

Gum Benjamin, is produced by a tree in the province of Mer¬ 
gui, that I have not seen, and in former years constituted a con- 
Biderable article of export. 

Styrax bemoin 1 

* Extracted from an article communicated by the author, in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society for J une 1848. 







GUM-ARABIC. 

The true gum-arabic tree is notin the cCuntry, but the vachel- 
lia-tree produces a gurn with all the properties of the gum-arabic 
of commerce ; and the cashew-tree, which grows all over Burmab,. 
‘‘annually exudes,” says Voigt, “ from 5—12 pounds weight, of 
a fine white transparent gum, like gum-arabic, and not inferior 
to it in virtue or quality 

Vachellia Farnesiana. 

TRAGACANTH. 

. Aflican gum tragacanth is produced by a species of sterculia, a. 
genus which is represiited in Burmah by half a dozen ditferent . 
species, several of which produce an exudation similar to traga¬ 
canth. McLellaiid enumerates four species. 

&iercuUa ramosa. 

feetida. 

“ campanalata. 

“ piper if alia. 

COTTON TREE GUM. } 

The cotton trees produce medicinal gums. The whi*e ottonT 
tree, Liudley says, “ yields a gum wiiicu ii given in conjunction 
with spices in certain stages of bowel complaint. The bark of 
such trees is, however, reported to bo emetic ; this is more espe- 
cialyl the case with 
• ^altnalias'' 


CUTCH. 

Acacia catechu, which produces catch, is indigenous in Toung- 
00 , and is so abundant on the eastciu side of the mountains, that 
Mr. Tracey found all the iiihauiUuts of a Touiigthu village ot two 
hundred and hlty houses, constantly engaged in making eaten 
lor the tShaii inarlvet to be eaten with betel. 

Acacia catechu. 
j|08i OCOZO. 

OPIUM. 

. I have never seen the poppy under culture, but opium is eaten* 
to a very considerable extent by the Burmese, and the drug ia 
easily procured. 

Fapaver somnijerum, 

o8^ii 00^, o5i 

BHANG. 

It is a singular fact that the hemp-plant in tropical countries' 
exudes a gum, that is “ a very powerful stimulating narcotic, 
whieh it does not produce in cold countries. The dried leaves' 
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under the natUe of bhang partaking of this narcotic principle, are 
used all over liidiii as a substitute for opium, to produce intOAi- 
eating effects. Under the Burmese government at Tavoy, no one 
was allowed to cultivate the plant without a licence from govern¬ 
ment. Sometimes a general permission was given, and at other 
times a general prohibition would be issued. 

Cannabis sativa. 

ooSii 


TOBACCO. 

Tobacco which was introduced from America within a few cetf- 
turies, is now more universally used in Burmah, than it perhaps 
ever was in its native country. The Karens raise it for their 
own consumption, and the Burmese both cultivate it, and import 
it from Rangoon. 

Nicotiana Tnhacum, 

cool* ^2^* oo5^too5^f 

THE WHITE THORN APPLE. 

The white datura has little to recommend it in point of bfeatt- 
ty, or pleasantness of association, yet wc find it celebrated by 
Ueber in his Walk in Bengal.” 

While to the cooler air confest 
The broad datura bares her breast, 

Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night.” 

It is often scon blooming around native dwellings, and 
possibly be used in Teiiasserim f«jr the same bloody purposes as 
in India. The common stramonium of Europe and America “is 
perhaps only a variety.” 

jUatura AleleL 
“ alba, 

o^SrdtS'oDoi (Tavoy^) 

oo|<g'L-8ioj>. 

PUKPLB PLOWERED THoHN APPLE. 

Both the single and double flowered varieties of this species' 
may be often seen near llurman houses, and children not know¬ 
ing its poisonous character, somtimes eat the fruit with very se* 
tious effects. 

Datura fastuosa. 
o§Sx|h 

NUX VOMICA. 

The nux vomica, or poison nut, from which strychnos is extract¬ 
ed, grows very abundantly in the vicinity of Toungoo, and is 
found as far south as Maulmain. The pulp in which the seeds* 
hestle is orange, not white, as described by Lindley, and is afisf 
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Yorlte repast with native children, who say it is sweet when eat¬ 
en the instant the fruit is broken, before exposure to the air ; but 
bnt I have ever found it agreeably bitter, tasting like gentian. 

The bark is used by the Karens in f. vers, and it has often been 
sold in Knrope for amrostnra, which has been used in intermit- 
tanfs to siipnly the place of cinchona. I>r. O’Shaiighnessy says: 
*• Hrncca, whieh is extremely effcctunl in the cme of paralysis, a- 
trophy, chronic rhetimatism, sciatica^ kc. may be obtained from 
it in great abundance.” 

Strychnos Nux vomica. 

OSolSi 9(?QoSi d)ooti 

PEOtJ UPAS. 

A very large timber tre^ is found scattered in the forests from 
Mergui to Toungoo, the exudation of which is used by the Ka* 
reus to poison arrows. I finu that it belongs to the same genua 
as the famous poison tree of Java, the Bohan upas, but its oval 
leaves prove it to be a different species. 

Its milky juice is intensely bitter, and, when swallowed, produ¬ 
ces sore throat, as I know by exocrience. When dry it is a hard 
dark c lored substance resembling opium. Arrows that have 
been smeared with it and hnug exposed to the air, lose their pow¬ 
er to produce death, and there is said to be a difference in the 
virulence of the poison at different times of the year. 

When a Bghai is wounded by a poisoned arrow, he pays little 
^pattention to the wound, but seeks at once an antidote in an in¬ 
ternal medicine. The hoa^s plum, Sp>>ndius manyii^ra^ is consi¬ 
dered a specific, eaten eiih«*r green or dry ; but when tliat cannot 
be obtained, alum is the next best remedy. 'Ihis treatment 
would indicate that astringents count-^r.iet the effects »>f the 
poison on the system fhe wouiil, if dressed at ali, is bound 
up in cloths saturated with a vinegar from bruised young shoots 
of bamboos 

The Pakus, like the homoeopathists, believe that similes simil- 
thus curantur, and on being wounded buy a poisoned arrow, im¬ 
mediately eat a little of the poison till it produces vomiting, and 
the vomiting is said to counteract the effects of ibe poison. They 
also use alum occasiouall), but as an external applicatitm to the 
wound. 

The Burmese again believe in the virtue of the white sweet po- 
tatoe, which they chew an * biml on the wound as a poultice. 

If it jprove to be a now species, from the form of the leaf, I pro¬ 
pose to call it 

Antiaris ovalifolia, 

a8cSo8i 

hpotpu 

S J 
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f.’occujitJs INDIOt;s. 

This twining shnib, well known for its poisonous soeds^ Dr. 
Heifer reports as indigenous in the Tennsserlm JPruviliC6fif, but I 
have never observed it. 

Afiamirta cocculus. 

SENNA. 

I have never seen the true senna under eulturei but the dried 
leaves are constantly for sale. 

Cassia elongata. 

FCETID CASSIA. 

The fcetid cassia is one of the most abundant weeds in this 
country, and it has a place in the Materia Medica, because its 
leaves are used to adulterate Aleppo senna, and are said to be ca^ 
thartic. 

Cassia Torn. 

o|(^. 

WINGED CASSIA. 

This species bears a profusion of gaudy, yellow flowers, dud is 
much cultivated by the natives ior its medicinal properties in dis¬ 
eases of the skin. 1 have seen it cure virulent ring-worms, in 
two or three applications of the juice of the leaf, alter all other 
remedies had failed. Gen. Johnson says he has seen the bar* 
xnese use the leaves as a substitute for tea. Though an exotie, i. 
the plant is so naturalised that it is often found apparently grow^ 
ing wild. 

Cassia alata. 

o^oososS^i od5^^ 

WESTERN CASSIA. 

There is a small species of cassia that I have ocdasionally ho* 
ticed in native cultivation for medicinal uses, which was original¬ 
ly introduced into India from the West Indies. 

Cassia occidentalism 
COGCOQlt 


OOW-ITO^. 

The cdttrhage, or dow-itch, with its stingihg jlods, iS cotft- 
mon in the Karen jungles from Mergui to ToungoO. 

Mucuna pruritusm 

c^coot. ^102^ I, 

MYKOSALANSi 

Myrobalan fruit is esteemed medicinal by the Burmese, and is 
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dried and sold among the drugs. The tree is indigenous, but not 
v^y abundaalt. 

Term^aUa BeU^ica. 

GD^oItt 9^00^. J)^li 9^o6(ti 

BAMBOO-FUNGUS. 

There is a fungus like a mushroom that grows at the root of the 
bamboo, hence called the bamboo-fungus, which is regarded by 
the natives as quite a specific for worms. It has also been intro- 
duced into European practice, and is regarded by some physicians 
as superior to any anthelmintic in the Materia Medica. 
oo§^M ol£« e>j\oq8n. 

INDIAN SQUILL. 

Dn the sea-shore at Monmagon may be often seen the green 
fiowered Indian squill, the flowers springing from the bulb when 
it is leafless. The Burmese call it pa-daing kyot-tkwon^ the onion 
crinum. 

Sguilla indica. 

o^So^oSog^i 

IFFCACUANHA. 

A pretty little annual, with a small saffron and orange-coloured 
flower, is quite common, and is characterized as the ^ipecacuanha 
plant.*' It is not the true ipecacuanha plant, but the root is emet¬ 
ic, and is used by the negroes of the West Indies. 

Asclepias purassavica. 

JEW BUSH. 

This American plant, which is used in the West Indies as a sub¬ 
stitute for ipecacuanha, is seen in cultivation occasionally, and in 
the neighborhood of i aloutta it is as abundant as a wild plant. 
Pedilanthus tithymaloides. 

MUDAU PLANT. 

The mudar plant is propagated for its medicinal properties, 
which are said to be very numerous, and European practitioners 
recommend the juice of the plant in cases of leprosy above all oth¬ 
er preparations. We have two varieties, one with a cream-color¬ 
ed flower, and another with a black and purple tinge. 

Calotropis ^igantea, 

OAJUPUT OIL. 

An elegant little tree, with birch-like bark that produces caju.- 
put oil, is indigenous in the Karen forests of the southern provin* 
ees, but I have not observed it north of the valley of Palouk river, 
«n latitude about 13^ 

Melaleuca Cajuputi, 


3 J* 
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CASTOR OIL. 

The Palma Chrieti, or castor-oil plant, is very extensively 
vatad by the Karens, who have two or three varieties. Until they 
were informed, however, by the missionaiies, they were not at all 
aware of the medicinal projv iliHs of the plant ; their obj ^ct in 
planting the tree being to obtain the seeds to.mix with their dyes, 
and fix their colours. Dr Heifer says: ^‘The country produces. 
Spontaneously growing, the rieinus or castor-oil plant,’’ but this is 
quite erron(ous. 

Kicivua communh. 

ogoSsxjii «lc8<^. «Sc8i 

CHOTON-OIL. 

The croton-oil plant is frequently seen under culture, and th® 
seeds are administered by native doctors. Major Herdmore 
thought it indigenous in Shwaygyen. When the operation is ex¬ 
cessive, they give the patient the juice of the sour lime, which is 
said to counteract the effect of the croton seeds. All the plants 
that I have examined belong to the exotic species. 

Croton Tiglium, 

ODqoo8o. OO^SODOli OD^^S^b 
AVA CROTON. 

Lindley says there is an indigenous, nnd allied species to the 
preceding at Ava, which is decandrous, while C. ligliim has fif* 
teen stamens. 

Croton Pavana, 

MANY-STAMENED CROTON. 

The Burmese cultivate another species of croton, which grows 
into a thick bush, and whose seeds are also a strong purgative. 

Croton 'potyandra, 

00§d1fl 


WILD CROTON. 

A species of croton, whose roots are used by the natives for a 
cathartic, abounds in sonn^* parts, especially on the Maulmain 
hills. This species is not described in Roxburgh. 

Croton. 

oDo^'c^Ss^i g(.8i. cooSSii 

RANGOON CROTON. 

The natives describe another species of croton, common in the 
neighborhood of Rangoon, and occasionally found in the I enas- 
serim Provinces, which is a shrub three or four feet high, with 
properties similar to the preceding. 

Croton. 
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WOOD-OIL COPAIVA. 

Wood-oil is one of the mo^t valuable products of Burnmh ; 
and the tree \vhich produces the best quality is one«of the most 
widely diffused of our forest trees. It yields too, very abundant¬ 
ly. l)f. Heifer wrote, that one trunk would produce thirty or 
forty gallons each season without injury to the tree. In the re¬ 
ports of tne Agiicult'iral and the Horticultural Societies of India* 
it is said : “ i iie wood-oil, properly speaking, is a balsam, ob¬ 
tained from several specicK of uipterooarpua common in many parts 
of luaia. By disiiiiatioii tins balsam yields volatile oil, a resin be¬ 
ing left behind* This oil, Di. U'^haughnessy found to be identi¬ 
cal 111 chemical composition with that of the balsam ofcopaiva, and 
he had accordingly used it exietisively in his hospital, with exactly 
the same medicinal ettbets Nor is this article/' continues the 
Keport, ** likely to become of importance in me iciue only ; but 
also in the arts, in many cf which copaiva is now used. Copai- 
vuy by the latest ^ ory puce current,' was at five shillings sixpence 
the pouna, while wenty pounds ol the essential oil of wood may 
be obtained, of the very best quality, for about ten shillings.^' ' 
Jjqjtef ocarpu6 iceuis. 
oogDgi* 88i 

£N GUM. 

The gum of this species, as well as that of the preceding, i» 
used b} Che natives to make torches, and Major Ber.more writes: 
** iUe gum IS used with assufoetida and cocoaiiut oil as an appli- 
jatiou lor large ulcers. 

Uiptei'ocarpus grandifoliay Wall. 

o;»Sii 


NGEM TREE. 

This tree Linnaeus placed in the same genus as the pride of In¬ 
dia, which it mucii resembles, bu* the leaves are moie intensely 
bitter, it is cultivated by the Burmese for its medicinal quali¬ 
ties, for which it is famous all over India. The bark has been 
Bucccsstuily used in imaa as a substitute for cinchom ; the bitter 
oil i>f tiio iruit is a valuable authelniintic; the seeds are used in 
tiie destruction of insects; and “ ihe leaves,” remarks Dr. Wight, 
** beaten into a pulp, and thus externally applied, act as a charm 
in reuiuMbg the must mtiactable lurms of psora, and other pus- 
tulu eruptions. 

Azadirachta indica. 

OO.oSsOSWjJlill COV'\OJCOZO\. coiS\o^coS$ 
lOUMOOU OBNTIAN. 

A small herbaceous plant that I have never met in flower, is 
common on the mountains of Toungoo, which has the taste and 
properties of gentian. The Karens use a decoction of the plant 
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in fevers. Dr, Brandis met with a species of orawfurdia at a 
height of 3556 feet, and this is probably the same pleat. 

Crawjurdia ? . 

CHiaATA. 

This well known Indian bitter is a common Burman medicine, 
but I have never seen the plant growing. It is considered a good 
substitute for cinchona, but it frequently acts as an aperient as 
well as a tonic. It is often coniouuded with another bitter, 
ki'eei—Justicia paniculata. 

A^athotea chirayta. 

BML^ OR BENGAL QUINCB. 

The bttl, or Bengal quince, is cultivated extensively by the 
SurmoBe, and is highly esteemed for its medicinal properties. 
The extract of bael is much used by Europeans in Bengal for di¬ 
arrhoea and dysentery. The unripe fruit is cut into small pie¬ 
ces, dried, and a decoction made from them, as occasion may re- 
* quire, for the same diseases. “ A sherbet made from the ripe 
fruit,” says Mr. Long, mixed with tamarind juice, is used in fe¬ 
vers, and is most valuable in dysentery. The leaves in decoction 
are used in asthmatic complaints; the young leaves are used as 
poultices in ophthalmia; and the mucous which surrounds the 
Beeds is a good cement.*’ 

^gle marmelos, 

05 ) 8 * Qs, 

SEA-COCOANUT. 

This is not the famou.s Cocos des mer of the Seychelles, so long 
the wonder of the world ; but a tree very common in the man¬ 
grove swamps ; and growing near the shore, its fruit falls into the 
water and floats out upon the sea, which gives rise to its name. 
The fruit is not edible, but is exceedingly astringent, and regard* 
ed by the natives as a specific in cholera. 

Xylocarpus Granatum 
oScooSo^a o^obj^T. 

BLACK PBBPBB. 

The black pepper vine is often seen creeping up the trees, but 
it ie uot indigenous. 

Pijjer Nigrum. 

C^c^GODoStn §l.OJ. 8^6S8 h 

LONG PEPFEB. 

Long-pepper is in the ba^ar«} but I kQ-V© never noticed it grow- 
ing. 

Piper hn^um. 
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QINGBH. 

Ginger is caltivated to a small extent^ and some of the Chinese 
make a ginjjjer perserve of the green roots, in imitatjpn of that 
which comes from China. 

6ingiber oificinale, 

5[S. {Tavoy.) {> 09 , 

fennel-plower. 

The seeds of this plant, which we re formerly used for pepper, 
ate Valued by the inhabitant'* for their carminative properties, 
but the plant is rarely seen in cultivation. The Hebrew word, 
which in Isaiah is rendered fitches designates this plant; but hot 
in Kzekiel, where the original word for fitches signified spelt, a 
species ot wheat. 

JSige/la saliva, 

BETBL'I.EAP. 

The betel-leaf is an article of commerce, being uttitordallr 
chewed by the Asiatic population with areca nut and lime, to 
strengthen the stomach. Karens plant the vines on their up¬ 
lands, where there are tall forest trees. The branches of the 
trunks are lopped off, leaving only the topmost boughs, and the 
vines readily climb up and weave their dark, glossy leaves all^ 
over the summits, making a betel-vine farm a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject. Karen boys and maidens engage in these leaf harvests with 
^ great zest, and it is not uncommon for young men, in seeking 
companions, to inquire who are the most agile climbers of poo’lah^ 
or betel-leaf trees. 

Piper Betel, 
rgSsgoS* ^coj. 

WILD BETEL-LEAF. 

Tie Karen forests produce a wild species of piper, the leaf of 
which is used as a substitute for the common betel-lcaf. 

Piper. 

cooo <55*. 

8PILANTHE8. 

A species of spilanthds is planted by the natives for its medi¬ 
cinal properties. 

Spilanthee acmella. 

6 i>Sta>cooi iBoncioSoii 

CORIANDER. 

Coriandet seeds are used as a eondiment for curries, as well aa 
for medicine, and the plant is often cultivated by the Burmese. 
Coriandrum sativum. 
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ANI8K. 

^niBesecik are much need by the native doctors, but I hav® 
never seen the plant under culture. 

Pimpinella Anisum. 

DILL. 

Dill is occasionally seen, and the seeds are constantly for sale 
in the bazars. Tiiis plant is the anepthon of Dioscorides ; and 
Matthew’s gospel, rendered in the received version anise. The 
Burmese do not distin,|iiish it from caraway. 

Antihun graveolem. 

goSi 0 gSi 

SOWA. 

This is an East Indian species of anethum, possesaiiig similar 
aromatic, and carminative properties to the preceding. It is of¬ 
ten plante<l by the Hurniese. 

Anethwn Sorva. 

00oSa 

CUMTK. 

Cumin seeds are a common article in the markets, and the 
plant, I am told, is occasionally cultivated. 

Cuminum Cyntinum, 

8o03i 86[« (Sanscrilt) e')COl. ®'JOX 

OAHDilMUM. 

The Karen forests of Tavoy and Mergui abound with cardamum 
plants : and while subject to the Burmese government, rhe Ka¬ 
rens were required to collect the seeds and pay them in as trib¬ 
ute ; but they gather very few now, as they can employ their 
time more profitably ; and when they did collect, they were in 
the practice of mixing a spnrions kind of cardamum with the 
true, the produce of a plant belonging to the genus amomumi 
believed to have been A . Cardamomum, 

Elettaria Cardamomum, 

Atpinia Cardamomum, 

COOODOi QloSu 

SWEET CANV. 

The sweet cane, or sweet flag, is cultivated by the Burmese to 
a small extent for its medicinal properties, which some writers 
say are not duly appreciated. This is the sweet cane of the 
Scriptures, and not sugar-cane, as some have supposed. 

Aeorus Calamus. 

coSeao$ cocpjj. 
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SASSAFRAS. 

A species of sassafras abounds in the jungles, which seems to 
possess all the properties of the sassafras of America. I have 
never met with the tree in fruit or flower, but the loaf ^shows 
that it is not the Sassafras afficinarum. 

Sassafras, 

^^ooSti cBj»o5. cBicoSi 

MINT. 

Mint is sometimes cultivated by Europeans, but it does not 
flourish so w^ell as in Europe. 

Mentha viridis, 

WILD MINT. 

There is a species of wild mint in Tavoy, of which Roxburgh 
wrote : “ This plant is very fragrant, not less so than our garden 
mint in Europe.’* 

DySophyUa qnadrifolia. 

Mentha “ 

oS8^8ii S'lOjy. 8ooc8ji 

Dr. Mc(>lelland sa 3^8 that^the Rurnian Pen-zein^ is 

Ocymum. vilosiim, 

CLEARING NUT. 

j The tree which produces the clearing mit is found in Pogii and 
Toungoo Provinces. The Burmese call it Kha-hony-ycp-gyee^ or 
clear-water strychnos. “ One of the seeds,” .says Roxburgh, ‘‘ is 
well rubbed for a minute or two round th»» inside of the vessel 
containing the water, generally an unglazed earthen one, which is 
then left to settle. In a very short time the impurities fall to the 
bottom, leaving the water clear, and, so fxr as I have been able to 
learn, perfectly wholesome. 

Strychnos potatorum,^ Willet. 

9«ol6ce[0^^. 

ALOES. 

A species of aloes is often seen growing in gardens, and the 
drug is also imported from Hindustan. 

Aloe socotrina, 

ASSAFCETIDA. 

The Buddhist books represent the assafcctida plant as one of 
the ornaments of the Hinimalay forest, where King Wathandia 
had to pass his days of banishment. The gum is much used by 
the Burmese doctors^ but seems to be all imported. Thd Bur- 

3 K 
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mese name, slieing.kho, appears to be derived from th'e Pali 
keing-ku. 

Ferula AssafvBtida, 

oSSo^i 5S^« oo^Spii 

HAMM A. 

There is a tree scattered on the Karen mountains, which in the 
dry season exudes a sweet substance resemblinj^ the manna of 
the shops. I have observed it, in some instances, where it had 
dropped from the branches all around the base of a large tree 
like lain; and again, where it had gushed out of the trunk like 
a large mass of gum arable. I have never seen the tree either in 
flower, or fruit, but think it belongs to the myrtle tribe, a family 
that produces manna in New Holland. 

CINNAMON. 

Tb^ mountains that separate the valley of the Tenasserim 
from « Vie waters that fall into the Meinam produce a species of 
cinnaaiou, the bark of which is equal to some of the inferior 
kinds of cinnamon, or cassia in bark that is sold in the shops.. 
The Karens in Tavoy sometimes collect it, and chaw it with 
betel. 

Cinnamon iners- 

A tree of the Roxburgh’s genus Laurus, is common at Toun.- 
goo, which Dr. Brandis refers to the modern genus cinnamomum, 

Cinnamomum, Bp. ? 

^coSeo^Si 

CLOVES. 

The clove tree may be seen in a few gardens on the coast, and 
elaves are abundant in the bazars. 

Eugenia caryophillata, 

Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

cco8go6«g§i cuoSi {Pali,) o8xbsoDCX)j 
r^bhoDcfcli 

ALL-SPICB ? 

On the side3 of some of the highest mouatains in the province 
of Tavoy, I have repeatedly met with a tree but never saw it 
either in fruit or flower, which the Burmese call ‘‘‘ wild clove 
tree.” The young branches and the leaves taste very strongly of 
alb spice. 

Eugenia, {Fimeuta 
GpO 80 Ss£bs Ss\ 

nutmeg TBKEw' 

'Withifl u dozen years, the culture of the nutmeg tree has been 
•uccessfully commenced both at Mergui and Maulmain. There 
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mie two or three largo nurseries belonging to natives behind the 
•hill at Maulmain, where the trees appear to thrive ; and there is 
•a plantation containing some thousands of trees at Mergui be¬ 
longing to Baron des Granges, Where the trees were beginning to 
bear several years ago ; but the nutmegs can be imputed from 
Penang cheaper than they can be sold at a remunerative price in 
these Provinces, so there is little prospect of the spice plantation 
increasing. 

Pr. McClelland states that he found the nutmeg growing wild 

in the forests between Pegu and Toungoo, on the banks of the 
■Cadoqjway stream ; which is “ very remarkable, if true,” 
Myristica moschata. 

oncBocoi ( 

MACE. 

Mace, which is the aril of the nutmeg, appears to have been 
originally regarded by the natives as its flower, for its Barman 
4 iame signifies “ nutmeg flower.” 

cuoScS^oSgSii 

LIGN ALOES. 

The fragrant substance called lign-aloes, or wood aloes^ is of¬ 
fered for sale in all the bazars on the coast, and is the produce 
iof a tree that grows on the Mergui Islands. It is imported into 
Mergui by the Selungs, who, as tliey profit from ihe trade, en¬ 
deavor to keep all in ignorance of the tree from which they ob¬ 
tain it. 

'Gesenius says the Hebrew and Greek names are “derived from 
the Indian name of the tree, agU, Sanscrit agaru and aguru^ 
Had he read Pali he would have been able to approach the word 
nearer than he has done, through the Sanscrit, for there besides 
•ugaru^ the Sanscrit w'ord, we have agalu and ap;^aZu,t which 
come suflRciently near the “ Indian name agil, ” and the Greek 
uggollochonf ; but.it would take a pretty thorough Etymologist 
to get aloee, the New Testament word, out of any of them. 
There is, however, another Sanscrit and Pali word with which 
Xjesenius does not appear to have met, /auAa.§ This is manifest¬ 
ly the parent of aloee, and by transposition, not uncommon in He- 
bl^w, of the Hebrew name also. 

• 0^0 

X This goes to show with other things, that the Greeks were connect¬ 
ed in India with those that spoke Pali rather than Sanscrit. 


3 
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Although rendered aloes in the English version, no t«ro plants 
are more dissimilar than this, and the common aloes. 

Aquilatia AgaUocha ? 

A loexyhn Agallochum i 

o»eo:2|Si osc^j. oac§|Si 

SANliAL WOOD. 

Sandal wood imported from Hindustan is constantly for sale 
in the bazars, being a favorite cosmetic with Burmese maidens. 

Satvtalum album, 

ooc^Sii {Pali) 

WILD SANDAL WOOD. 

An inferior kind of sandal wood is produced by a tree iu the 
southern part of Mcrgui Province, and forms an article of com-» 
merce. 

tantalum. 

COSMETIC BAKK. 

The fragrant bark of a tree which is indigenous in some parts 
of Burmah, is more universally used for a cosmetic than sandal 
wood. A single specimen has been shown me in Maulmain, 
which is a very ornamental fragrant flowering shrub of the citron 
tribe. • 

Murray a paniculata. 

03^0008 

COSMETIC TUBE&CLES. 

An inferior cosmetic wood is seen in market, which is the tu¬ 
bercle ot some plant. The Burmese appear, from their name, to 
regard them as produced by a species of erythrina, for they call 
tlrem “ erythrina thorns but 1 know the plant to be a creeper^ 
and^suspect that it is 

Xanthoxylon hudrungaj McClell. 

ODOoSsxjSi 

CEINUM BULBS^ 

A dried fragrant substance is seen among the native drugs^ 
which is importeil. Mo one seems able to tell what it is, but on 
tracing its Burman name through the Pali into the Banscrit, 1 
find Prof. Wilson defines it, with some doubt, as the bulb of a 
species of crinum. 

Crinum, 
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MEROUl COISMETIC WOOD. 

There is a fragrant cosmetic wood gold in ba/>:ir, which is said 
to come from Mergiii, but I never saw the tree. 

Xanthoxylace(B 1 
coot>Sco^^i« 

GALANGA. ICA^AlPlj’EftA. 

The roots of this plant may be often soeii attached to the 
necklaces of Karen females, for the sake of their perfume* They 
also put them with their doilies, and use them to a small extent 
medicinally. 

K(Bmpfera Galanga, 

KHUSKUU8-GRASS* 

Both Karens and Burmese cultivate little bunches of a large 
grass belonging to the genus andropogon, for its fragrant roots. 
Andropoyon maricatus^ 

HWBBT BASIIi. 

Common sweet bivsil is not rare in gardens, but 1 have not 
met with it indigenous. 

Ocimum Bcuilicum, 

I.£MON*ORASS. 

Lemon'^grass is cultivated by the natives all over the Provinces, 
and a decoction made from the leaves is deemed by them of 
much efficacy in cholic, and similar complaints. 

Andropogon Scheznanthus, 

“ esculentum 7 

et^ODSa {Tavoy) 

boiSi cS^8ioo8^« 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. 

There are two or more species of smilax in our jungles, one of 
which is used by the natives as medicine, to supply tlie place of 
a species of sarsaparilla, whose drieJ. roots are sold m the bazars. 
Smilax ovaiifolia, 

QO\bj. cSjSoDOdSi 

GINSENG. 

The Chinese shops have the famous ginseng always bn hand^ 
but the plant is not cultivated. 

Panax quinquejolia, 

SPECIFIC FOR LEPROSY. 

It has recently been ascertained that a small creeping plant 
with reniform dentate leaves^ bearing its flowers in small umbels^ 
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-called the Asiatic hydrocotyle, by Roxburgh, has lemarkable 
power over the leprosy. It bay been used with great success iu 
the hospitals on the other coast aud frince Dr. Morton directed 
.attention to the plant, Dr. Brandis has found it growing on the 
highlands near the sources of the Yunezeloii, between three and 
•four thousand feet above the level of the sea.: 

Hydrocotyle asiatica. 

lilQUORICB. 

Dried liquorice is found among native drugs, blit 1 have never 
seen the plant growing. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra ' 

WILD LIQUORICB. 

There is an indigenous plant in the forests, the bark of whose 
roots has the taste of liquorice^ but it does not belong to the 
same genus though often supposed to be the same tree. I have 
not seen the flower, but the leaf and fruit would indicate it to be 
•a species of acacia. 

Acacia* 

HEART-8KBD. 

The heart-seed, which has an aperient foot, is raised in great 
quantities by the natives, but moie as a vegetable than a medi¬ 
cine. 

Cardioipermum Halicacabum, 

^00^1 

GARLIC. 

Garlic bulbs are always for sale, but they are imported princi¬ 
pally from Rangoon. The uauves use them both for food and 
tnediciue. 

Allium sativum, 

oj-jojojagi, ooioli 

F0LAN181A. 

The leaves of a very common weed belonging to the genua 
polanisia, when bruised, are said to act as a sinapism. 
i^olanisia icosandra, 

HBLICTERBS.- 

The dried, twisted fruit of a species of helicteres is seen among 
the native drugs in bazar, and is used by Burmese doctors. 

Isora corylifolia^ 

Helicteres Isora, 
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DES^IOBIUM. 

The root of a speoie&of de&niodium is valued for its naodiciiuil 
pioperties. 

Deamodium triquetrum, 

coo^o^* 

^^8io5|Si |©icSb« 

pauatropia. 

The Karens make an infusion of the leaves, of a speoiea of par> 
atropia, a plant of the ivy family^ which they use for many inter- 
ai diseases. 

Faratropia digitata. 

venulosa, 

ooc^icooSol# aojco^oD^. cxxgi^i 

ENTADA. 

This magnificent creeper is occasionall}*^ seen lending its light 
verdure to lofty forest tiees, and throwing down immense pods, 
often more than a yard long. These pod.-> are filled with numer¬ 
ous large dark brown seeds, from one to two inches in diameter. 

Though not in Lindley, yet the seeds of this plant enter into 
the native Materia Medica as a febrifuge. 

Entada Puscatha, 

AGYNEIA. 

The roots of this curious fiowered plant are used medicinally 
by the Karens. 

Agyneia cocainea, 

8 cg^i oo5^^SotS^i 

EEKA. 

A curious looking herbaceous plant, with a leaf larger than a 
cabbage leaf, is sometimes cultivated lor the astringent properties 
of its roots. It is the large-leaved leea. The Barmans use it to 
stop the effusion of blood in wounds ; but in Hindustan it is said 
to be a remedy for the Guinea-worm. 

Jj^eu macrophglla. 

TABA.SHEXR. 

Some of our bamboos secrete a silicious substance called taba* 
eheeri which has a place among native medicinal substances* 

OOUKXeY MALLOW-LEAF. 

The Burmese raise a species of ajbutiloui which is considered 
all over India a very good substitute for marsh-mallows» 

Ahumm indicum, 

ooo««^\«y« 
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8ESBANIA. 

A species of sesbania may be seen in culture for the s ike of its 
leaves, which the Burmese use for poultice-^ to promote suppura¬ 
tion. Owing to this characteristic they call the tree “ water- 
chief.” 

Sesbania (Bgyptiaca. 

SESAMUM. 

The sesamiim plant is largely cultivated by the Karens, who 
bring the seeds to market and sell them to the Burmese, and 
they express the oil. The seeds are said to have the same pro- 
]»crty as linseed, and the oil to be a good substitute for olive oil. 
The natives use it in curries, aud also burn it for lights. 

Sesamum indicvm, 

“ viuriaticum, M’Olell. 

OLIVE. 

Wallich found a species of olive tree on the banks of the Sval- 
wen, but from which no oil is made, that he called 

Olea attenuata, 

KARUNO 

The tree which produces the karnng oil by expressing the 
seeds, abounds from Tavoy to Toungoo. The oil is used, says 
Voight, by the natives, in eruptive diseases. 

Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

Ga ledupha indi ca- Lam. 

00081 OOoSi (Tavoy, J 

McClelland says there are two trees in Pegu whose seeds yield 
this oil. 

Oaledupha arhorea, 

“ 'letrapetala. 

DUCK-WEED. 

Every stagnate pool of water is covered with a curious floating 
plant which Roxburgh well compares to a lettuce half grown. 
A decoction of the plant Lindley says is by the Hindustanees 
regarded as cooling and demulcent, and they prescribe it iu oases 
of dysuria.” The leaves are also made into a poultice for hemorr- 
oids. The plant is sometimes seen transferred to tubs of water 
near the public ^buildings, “ to keep the water fresh,** as I have 
been told; but it is well to know, that in Jamaica, the same plant 
in hot dry weather has been observed to impregnate the water 
in the tanks with its particles to such a degree as to give rise ta 
the bloody flux.** 

Putia stratiotes, Linn, 

e«^6i goSo^oSc^Si 
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Seteral speeies of a paraiitical ct'eepei', belonging to the genus 
Pothos, ftfe seen creeping ovejr the forest trees. One, the gigan- 
pothos, has enormous leaves two feet long by one and a half 
broad,^ and another is Roxburgh’s officinel pothos, whose dried 
fruit enters into the Hindu Materia Medica. 

Scindapsus officinalis. 

Potka^ 

fflgantea. 

CTNOMOKIUM. 

Dr, Wallich says there is a speciee of this fungus-like genus, 
which is parasitical on the roots of trees in the Tenasserim Fro- 
vincei, and valuable as a styptic ; but I have not observed it. 

Cgn^morium* 

T&A. 

‘ I have cultivated the tea-plant in my garden, wliete it fidunsb* 
-ed, and was a very ornamental shrub. 

7kea. 

cooSooS* 

BUBMBSK TKA-TKEE. 

The Burmese make tea from the leaves of a tree, occasionally, 
which they call let-pet-beur or tea-tree. Dr. McClelland 
eays it is 

JElcBodendrofi oricntcde. 

ODoSuoSs 

COPFBE. 

Coffee not inferior to the best from Mocha, I have raised in my 
garden at Tavoy, but the plants do not flourish after the fourth 
or fifth year. 

Cojffea arahica. 

SUCaB-CANE, 

That Burmah is well adapted for tlie cultivation of sugar-cane, 
baa been well tested by Mr. O’ Riley, who made many tons of 
very ewcelleut sugar from cane that was raised at Amherst, tn 
Hindustan the mucilage of the musk-mallow^ Abelmoschua mos» 
chattUf is used to cl uify sugar, and it is one of our most common 
indigenous plants. Both the Burmese and Karens grow sugar¬ 
cane, which they chew for its juice, and from which they make 
cake-sugar. Considerable quantities are imported from the Shan 
States; and t haw aeetjt ae fine looking sugar cane on, the moun- 
taine of T^ungoo-ae I hare efev bekeid on the flats o£ New Or- 
foaniT. 

Saiechmm officinarim. 

' ofi|» ^boiSj. oSSSa 

' 3 L ■ 
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. JAGGBY. 

The nipa is very extensively cultivated in the province of 
Tavoy. From incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is ex¬ 
tracted, which has very much the flavour of mead, and this ex¬ 
tract wheu boiled down becomes sugar. In Burmah, where the 
palmyra abounds, an extract from that tree is made to supply its 
place. 

Some is made a- Toungoo, but more is imported by the Shans 
from the north. The price in bazar varies from three to lour 
annas per viss of pounds. 

OOODSi 


ciBcinatb cvcas. 

The circinate cycas is abundant in many districts, and is not 
uncommon any where between Mergui and Toungoo. It pro¬ 
duces a gum like gum tragacaiith, and Kheede said the stem pro¬ 
duced the true sago of commerce. This is considered a mistake, 
but the interior of the stem affords, it is said, an inferior kind of 
■ago. 

Cycas cyrcinalis. 

^c^6b ods8i. od^h 

SAGO PALM. 

Saguerus llumphiif Mr. i^arish writes, is abundant in the Si¬ 
amese .rotates, and also in our own territory on the biiis oetween 
Kocksreet and the ihounyen.'* The same nob;e palm, wit a its 
leaves twenty feet long, l met on the mountains north-east 
Toungoo, near the Ued Karen table land. i indley remarks: 

It 18 said by Dr Hamilton to produce another of the finest 
kinds of sago.” GrifiitJa only knew the tree as cultivated by the 
Malays. He writes: This is one of the handsomest and most 
useful Malayan palms. It is very commonly cultivated in the in¬ 
terior, the lines of trees recalling to mind gothic arches. The 
partschiefl) useo aie the black tibies forming the rete, the juice, 
and the young albumen ; the former are twisted into ropes or 
cordage, renowned lor its power of lesisting wet; the juice is either 
drunk as toddy or made into sugar, winch appears to be in great 
demand. The young albumen preserved in syrup forms one of 
the Well-known preserves of the Straits, 

Scfguerus Humphii. 

Arenga sacckirijera. 

MEBQUI SAGO. ' 

Sago may be seen in every bazar in the Provinoes, but it is 
'»of generally known what plant .produces.,it, many having the 
erroneous impression that it is made from manihot. It is the 
produce of an indigenous plant abounding along the sea shore, 
the islands, and especially at Mergui-—a species of tacca, the 
same plant that is common in the i:;)outh Sea Islands, whose tu- 
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bers tliore supply to the inhabitants the place of bread. Consi¬ 
derable quantities of sago are made at Alergui, yet Lindley in 
bia Medical Botany, makes no reference to tacca as yielding 

««go. 

Tacca pinnatifida, 

osooc^ttGODocSoooi common sago. 

^^081 large sago» 

MEROUI ARROW BOOT. 

A spurious kind of arrow root has long been made at Mergui 
from the same plant as that which yields the sago. Bat medical 
men have decided that it contaias propeities which render it un¬ 
suitable for the sick, and clutmoiL aualysU has developed 
that it contains only half the nutritious qualities of the genuine 
arrow root. 

TRUE ARROW ROOT. 

The true arrow root plant was introduced several years ago by 
Mr. O’Riley, and is beginning to be largely cultivated. Tue ar¬ 
row root made is not inferior la quality to any imported ; while 
it is sold for half the price, at a g jod profit. A geutiejuau at I'a- 
voy has sold a oousiderable quantity for e-Kportacioa this year, 
aud has orders for more than a thousand pounas of the ueit crop. 

Maranta arundinacea, 

uSgoii Jlgi. 0^8^* 

^ TAPIOCA TREE. 

I am not aware that either tapioca, or cassava is manufactured 
in Burmah, but mauihot, the piaut vvaicii produces both, is fre¬ 
quently seen iu culture. The natives boil the root, and eat it 
like a yam, though severe sickness is often induced by the use of 
it. The Karen name sigaihes •• tree yam, ” aui in Burmese it is 
called the “ Penang yam,* which shows whence it was imported. 
Malays have told me that much ut the sago, and arrow root 
which comes from Penang aud Singapore, is made from this 
plant, though the former is usually supposed to be prepared from 
the sago palm ; aud Mr. Kanuey informs me that arrow root is 
made from it at the Mauritius, It is said that an acre of ground, 
planted with the cassava tree yields nourishment to iiiirc persons 
than six acres cultivated with wheat. 

Janipha Manihot, 

Jatropha “ 

8«coo8|«gooSi ^jo^. 

EDIBLE MOSS. 

This is a sea weed, abundant on the coast, and exceedingly 
yaluable for its nutricioiis and medicinal properties for invalids, 
it was first brought to public notice by JJr. O’Shaughneasy, as 
« The edible moss of the Eastern Archipelago,” who referred it to ‘ 

3 L* 
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ibJ9 g^nus fucus. The tructificatiofws, however, being in email tu- 
bereTaiv I should consider it a species of Agardb’s genus^ spbsero'- 
^epocius; but thiat genus having been broken up, it now constitutea 
a member of the genus plocaria» It is an alliod species with the 
Ceylon moss, F. Lickemides^ with a species fouua on the coast of 
Devonshire in England, F. campressa; with the Corsican moss 
of the Mediterranean, F» Hchniuthockorton ; and with a species 
used in ^ hina as a substitute for glue and gum-arabic, F, tenax * 
but differs genencally from the Irish or Carrageen moss, Ckond- 
ru8 crispus; and is not of the same natural family with the Iceland 
mocs, Cetraria islandica, which is neither a moss nor a sea weed,, 
but a lichen. 


The Tenasserim moss is said to be superior to all others, as it 
js wholly free from the bitter principle which renders other fuel 
so objectionable. It contains a considerable proportion of starch., 
and was hence named by Dr. O’Shaughnessy the starch fucus, 
amylaceous; but his specific name has since been changed to Can¬ 
dida, white, probably from a mistaken idea that the substance is 
naturally white, whereas it becomes so only by bleaching in the 
fiun ; its natural tint being a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. 

According to Dr. O’iShaughaessy's analysis, it contains as fol¬ 
lows : 


Vegetable jelly, 

True starch, 

Wax, a trace, 

Ligneous fibre, • • 

Gum> 

Sulphate and muriate of soda, 
Sulphate and phosphate of lime, 
Iron, a trace, 


54*5 
.. J5 0 
.. 0 - 5 ? 
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40 
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10 

.. 0*4? 
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On the best mode of preparing it fov use he adds : 

** In the first place, from the tendency of pectin, or vegetable* 
jelly, to form iusoluble compounds with saline and earthy bas¬ 
ses, it is necessary to steep this fucus for a few hours in cold ram 
water as the first step in its preparation. IHiis removes a large 
portion, if not the entire, of the bulptiate of soda, leaving all the 
gelatine ana starch. It should next be dried by the sun’s rays, 
and ground to ajine powder ; 1 say ground, for cutting or pound¬ 
ing, however diligently or minutely parformad, still leaves the 
amylaceous globules so mechanically protected,, and so closely in¬ 
volved in an external sheath of tough ligneous fibre, that scarce¬ 
ly a particle of the starch can be extmeted by boiling, even 
though the decoction is prolonged fur several hours. When 
ground, boiling for 25 minutes or half an hour dissolves ail the 
starch and gelatine. The solution while hot should be pkeneiil 
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through musliii or calico, and thus the ligneous fibre is removed ; 
lastly, the strained fluid should be boiled down till a drop placed 
on a cold surface gelatinizes sufficiently. 

** With milk and sugar, and davoure<l with lemon juice or sher¬ 
ry, this substance, when prepared as I direct, would afford the 
invalid a pleascuit article of diet, especiallv at sea, where other 
jellies or their materials cannot be so eai»ily preserved. As I am 
informed that this fucus is found abundantly on the eastern coast 
of Heugal, I entertain considerable hopes of its being hereafter 
found available also in several processes of art and in various ma¬ 
nufactures.” 

Plocaria Candida. 

Fucus amylaceous, 

GogoaSgSi 


PLANTS PERTAINING TO ECONOMICS. 

There are numerous plants used for dyes, for tanningy. for cloth¬ 
ing, for cordage, for building, and for other economic purposes, 
which admit of being grouped tagether. 

VARIOUS BLACK-DYE PLANTS. 

The blossoms of the shoe flower plant are used by the Chinese 
to dye leather black, the juice of the cashew-tree gives a black to 
^ linen, and the fruit of the melastoma affords a black dye, 

SHAN BLACK DYE. 

This celebrated vegetable dye is made from the fruit of a spe^r 
cies of ebony, which is said to grow on the mountains that separ¬ 
ate the Province of Tavoy from the Siamese territorie'fe. Isolated 
plants may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Muulmaiii, but 
1 have never seen one in flower, or Iriiit. 

Dios'pyros mollis. 

wSogii— ma-kleu. {Sgau.) 

CHEBULA. 

The fruit of the chebula mixed with an iron clay is in common 
use to form a black dye, which is said to be very good. All the 
native ink is made from this fruit, but although black when used, 
in the course of a dozen years it sometimes fades so that the writ¬ 
ing is scarcely legible. The. tree is found throughout llurmah, 
but is not vety *abundant. 

Terminalia Chebula. ^ 

PHTSIC-HtJT. 

The physio-nat tree is a shrub used extensively foj? hedges in 
TouDgoo. Its juice dyes linen’hleeh; “ The oil bpiled ftith oxide 
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of iron/* says LinJlcy forms a varnish used by the Chinese for 
covering boxes.** An oil is expressed from the seed which the 
Hindus use to burn in lamps ; and Roxburgh says : The leaves 
warmed aud rubbed with castor oiU are by the natives applied to 
inflamiiiatioiis where suppuration is wished for. The seeds taken 
inwardly act with great violence.’* 

Jatropua Cut'cus. 

oacoSoQcSaji* 

MARKING NUT. 

This fruit produces an indelible ink, which is used for marking 
linen and for other purposes. The Egyptians have been credit¬ 
ed with considerabledicLnical skill, because the marks of inde¬ 
lible ink have been touiid on the mammy clothes, but they were 
probably made from the marking nut. 

The dried nuts a e constantly for sale in the bazars, and Dr. 
M’Clwilanu reports the tree among the productions of regu. 

Semecarpus anacardtarn. 

OAK GALLS. 

Oak galls can always be obtained of the native druggists, but 
I think they are all imported, although we have several specied 
of oak inuigeuous in the country. 

Qaerctis. 

|^^OQCX>0^cS«l 

BUELLIA. 

The Burmese cultivate a low plant as a substitute for indigo 
which is the roufii of Assam, Iroin which country it has probably 
been introduced. It tonus a blue dye not iulenor to tnat pro¬ 
duced b} the true indigo plant. 

MueUia indigo/era, 

OOJCOJM. ODjCCJOjSj. 

ASCLBPIAS BLUE DYE.' 

The Karens, and sometimes the Burmese, plant a creeper that 
ifi iuUigejious in some sections, and whicn makes quite a good 
indigo blue, though not equal to the rueiiia dye. 

Marsdenta linctoria, 

Aaclepiai 

&^c6i OOJCOJOJ^J 00^0^0^! 

INDIQO. 

The true indigo plant is grown occasionally by both Karens 
and Burmese, but less extensively than either of the preceding. 

Indigofera tinctoria* 
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WILD INDIGO. 

An indigenous shuib, a species of indigo, is souietimes used in 
forming a blue dye. 

Indigo fera. 

JAMBO mohdant. 

Tbe bark of a species of eugouia is used as a mordant for blue 
and black dyes. 

Eugenia Jamholana 7 

OOcQoo5j|St Qu OOlolc^^B 

various red-dye plants. 

The rose-coloured fruit of the tamarind “ yields a beautiful 
deep red-colour, approaching puiple the wood of the AdenaU'- 
thera paoonia dyes red, and the wood of the black varnish tree 
aiiords a red dye. 

8APAN WOOD. 

In the valley of the Tenasserim, between the latitudes of Ta- 
voy city and the mouth of the 1 avuy river, the hills that border 
the valley on the eastern side aoound in sapm wood, winch is 
used extensively as a red dye. Considerable quantities are ex- 
portea every year liom Morgui, aa*i that province is usually sup- 
poben to contain the tree, tuough it is really within the Froviuce 
uf iavuy ; but the lacint) oi water communicatiou from the iute- 
rjor to aiergui, ihaK.es that the ouly port to which the wood is 
conveyed, it is rather singular that this narrow locality is the 
ouiy one in the Provinces, so far as 1 am aware, in which the tree 
is round. The tree has a iniah wider range, the Kaieiis lufoini 
me, on the Memam siue of the mouiiiaius in oiam. More than 
five hundreU tiiousaud pouuus have been expoited from Mergui 
during some years uetween IddU and 1H4U; but laiierly the lor- 
ests have nut been so productive. 

Dr. McClelland writes : It is found in the immediate vicinity 
of Prome, growing in the small hilis ol that place, it is also seen 
.near Ihouiigzai, m the northern part of the Itangoon district 
but Dr. hrauuis says: Mot wild m Pegu.” 

tjoesalpmia Say pan* 

c8^0o6'i 

LOG-WOOD. 

The log-wood tree is cultivated iu a few gardens, and appears 
to flourish well as au indigenous plant. 

Hamatoxylon campeckaiaum. * 

ARNUXXO. 

The aruotto tree, though an American plant, is propagated ex-* 
teusiveiy by the iiunuese, who prepare a red dye troin its fruit. 

Efixa Orellana* 

d8oo8ti o|i wicoJi, ttSoS 
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ROTTIiEKA. 

An indigenous shrub is not uncommon which the Burmese call 
wild ai-notto, because “ the red mealy powder which covers the 
capsules” dyes sc irlet; and it is sold in the bazars. The root, 
too, Uoxburgh says, dyes red, 

RottWa tinctoria, Willd. 

^ooqqSooSh 

MORINDA. 

The natives prepare their red dyes most usually from the roots 
uf tw'o or three species of moriuda. The species most' usually 
seen in cultivation is the citron leaved moriuda, and was first de¬ 
scribed by Uoxburgh from specimens furnished him from Pegu. 
In the Teuasserim Provinces the Burmese call it n^au, bat in 
Martaban and Pegu nie-pa hs<B, 

Moriuda citnjolia, Roxb. 

Other species are denominated by the Burmese 
C^cS^OOl 0 ^^'«ODd88<?so8» 

INDIAN MADDER. 

Wallich found the plant, which produces Indian madder, on 
the Irrawaddy, of which Roxburgh says : “ The roots, stems, and 
larger branches are used to dye red.” 

Hubia cordi/Ma, Linn. 

MANGROVE MORDANT. 

The bark of a small tree from the mangrove swamps is used • 
by the Tavoy women in dying red, but 1 think as a mordant. 
Kandciia liheedii ! 
cod^fi" ccgc^Si ODoni 

GIUSLEA. 

M’Clelland says that Grislea tomenlosa is very common in 
the Prome district. It is not found in the Toungoo districts/’ 
Roxburgh says it is “ a yery beautiful shrub. The bright red, 
permanent calyx which retains its colour till the seeds are ripe, 
gives to this shrub a very gaudy appearance.” The llowers dye 

red. ^ 

Grislea tomentosa, Wiltd. 

VARIOUS YELLOW-DTB PLANTS. 

The woo4 of the jack, the root of the pyschotria, the -bfwk 4)( 
the gamboge trees, the flowers of the buteas, the rind of the Ben¬ 
gal q^uince, and the leaves of the meinecylon all i)roduce bright 
yeltow dyes. 

SAPFLOWBR. . - 

Tbe it^ower io widely grown on the banks of t&oTlrrawaddy* 
and may be occasionally seen on the banks 6{ the l^^lwen. Its 
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flowers funiishL the^ beat yellow dye in the eoiintry, and mixed 
'With other ingredients they are used to dye red, and to givo i 
variety of tints. 

Carthamus tinctorious, 

TURMERIC. 

Besides using turmeric for both food and medicine, the Bur¬ 
mese and Karens dye with it a bright yellow, but it is not very 
permanent. 

Curcuma longa. 

oo^Si oDncoi. oc8« 

VARIOUS ORANGE-I>YE PLANTS. 

The flowers of the buteas.with an alkali, the corolla tubes of 
the tree of mouruiiig, and the leaves of tiie henna tree, yield 
beautiful orange dyes. The latter are used in India to dye skins 
a “ reddish yellow.” 

MERGUI RED-WOOD. 

Mergui red wood is a valuable dye-wood for both black atid 
red, but more especially for orange. From an article in the Jocr* 
Jlal of the Asiatic Society, it appears that a number of experi* 
meats, made at the request of Mr. G. Swiiitou, by Mr. Thomas 
Speir, upon the Mergui dye-wood, prove that it aftbrds, with the 
mordants commonly used by dyers, colours equally bright, and 
•of a more permaireut nature than those of most other dye-woods. 
The colours imparted to silk with different m(»rdants wore as 
follows’: 

1. —Muriate qf tin- Three shades of orange, varying with tha 
temperature of the bath, and the time of immersion. 

2. — Acetate of alumina. Two shades of flame colour. 

3. — Acetate oj iron. Two shades of drab. 

4. — Ditto, with a weak decoction of galls, A fine black, two 
shades. 

5. —Mixed with manjit, a variety of red and pinks are obtain¬ 
ed, but not perhaps equal in intensity to those of the manjit 
•alone. The chief attraction of this wood as a dye, is the onmge 
colour which it yields with the aid of muriate of tin and acetate 
qf alumina, of a great variety of shades. 

These results shew tliat the Mergui wood is deserving of fur¬ 
ther attention, and that it may become eventually an important 
article of commerce with our possessions on the Tenasserim 
coast.” 

It is not quite certain what tree produces the Mergui red¬ 
wood. The flowers which accompanied the specimens of the 
wood sent to Calcutta, belonged to the Burman black varnish 
M:ce, yet 14]^* Maingay who sent them, thought it a differen^t 

■ ^ ^ 3 M . 
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tree. I imagine there was »ome mistake, and that the Mergui 
Ted*wood is identical with the Tavoy red*wood. 

Si/ndesmis lavoyatia. 

GBEBN-DTE PLANTS. 

Turmeric, and the leaves of the soap-acacia afford a beautiful 
green dye. 

Acacia rugata. 

SscjSi 

BLACK VARNISH TREE. 

The celebrated Burmese black varnish tree is cultivated in the 
Teuasserim provinces, but I never saw it growing there spontane¬ 
ously. 

In Toungoo however it is so abundant in the forests that in 
some of the Christian villages, the posts of the chapels are exclu- 
si\ely of this tree, and it makes very fine timber, the Lignum 
vitae of Pegu. “The varnish,” says Major Benlmore, mixed with 
the ashes of bones is used as a paste for sticking ghiss on boxes 
and images. Native doctors also use it as a vermifuge for childien. 
The dose being a quarter of a tickal varnish to half a tickal of 
jaggery. 

Melanorrhcta mitatisslma, 

WILD BLACK VARNISH TREE. 

There are two indigenous species of the same genus that pro* 
duces the common biack varnish ; but 1 am not aware thnt the 
exudation which they yield is applied to any economical purpot^. ‘ 

Melanorrhcce glabra, 

“ visitata, 

ooS^0^Si £dB< 

HOLlUARNA. 

There is another black varnish tree in the forests, belonging, 
to a different genus ; and on the other coast, where the tree^ 
grows, its exudation is used by the natives to varnish shielde^' 
and for other purposes. 

Holigarna longifolia, 

YELLOW VARNISH TREE. 

A species of garcinia that has often been mistaken for the tree 
which produces gamboge, is very abundant in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, and the gum*reBia which it yields when dissolved in spir** 



oitta^Ky: 'fits 

• 

itt^ af tiirpentine, affords a beautiful permanent yellow varnisii 
for metallic surfaces 

Garcinia Cambogia. 

coooSoadbt ofxgoS^St (Tavoy.) 

cSiOOO^I 

PINET ViLBNISH TREE. 

Trees which yield this beautiful varnish so extensively used in 
Hindustan, are very common about Maulmain, yet I am not 
aware that the varnish is collected. 

Valeria Roxhurghiana. 

cocSsooooSi ODobo^^^t 

TANNIN THEES. 

The Provinces are rich in materials for tanning. The bark of 
the Careya, the willow, and of half a dozen different species of 
mangrove, ;he fruit of the sea-cocoaiiut, and the peel of a species 
of ebony, ail abound in tannic acid. 

lihixophora conjugata. 

9P'oiC3§i 

Khizophora gymnorhiza, 

Braguiera UkeediL 

erwpetala, 

ceoSii 

Catallia lucida. 

* Kandelia Rheedii. 

Ceriops Roxburghianm. 

o^d^6« O0O1I 

COCOANUT. 

The Burmese express large quantities of cocoanut oil, but use 
it priiicipaliy to burn. 

Cocos nucifera^ 

0^5* §1. §U 

CEKBERA. 

In many places on the banks of tide-water streams, the moj^t 
remarkable tree in sight is a species of cerbora, whose fruit is 
used very extensively oy the Burmese to make an oil which they 
burn in their lamps, and use to anoint their heads ; a me npt 
mentioned in,the books. Lindley describes it as emetic and 
poisonous, of which there can be no doubt. “The milky sap,** 
he continues, “is employed as a purgative. The leaves and bark 
are' so similar to senna in their action that they are substituted 
for it in Java.** If the statement be correct, the Tenaseriiti Pro¬ 
vinces might supply all India with senna ; for the tree abounds 
from the madgroye swamps on the sea shore, to tlie boundaries 

3 
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«f tide-water on almost every strei^m* and any quantity of leavoii 
may be obtained for the trouble of gathciing. 

Cerbera Mang/ias. 

oocgo* 9^811 

WOOD OIL TREE. 

Dr. Heifer says that the oil of wood “laid upon paintings cov¬ 
ers them with a triiusparoiit iine coating, not liable to turn yellow, 
and dries quickly.’* 

A few years ago Mr. Laidlay, the Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, discovered that the oil of wood will dissolve caoiitchouo. 
“The process adopted was simply to cut the caoutchouc into 
small pieces, and then drop a sufficiency into a bottle of the oil. 
In the course of a few hours the caoutchouc swells, and must 
then be frequently stirred to facilitate the process. If heat be 
applied, complete solution is speedily ellectod, but several days 
are required at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. This 
soluiiou thus prepared may be spread on cloth, whicn is thereby 
rendered water-proof.” Wood oil has been found to answer as 
a good substitute for fish oil in currying leather ; and it is used 
for house varnish. 

Large quantities of this oil are used in Burmah in the manu- 
fiicture of torches, which emit a brilliant and durable light. A 
half dozen of these torches planted on an eminence make a splen¬ 
did Ciesset, illuminating far over (he plains. 

JJipterocarpus Icevis. 

“ iurbinatus. 

000^1 ej 8 j. § 8 t * 

OIL OF TREE. 

The tree which yields the celebrated oil of ben is very abun^ 
dant, though i am not aware that any oil is pressed from the 
aeeda in this country. But in the West Indies the oil of this 
tree is used for salad oil, and “because it does, not congeal or 
turn rancid, employed by watchmakers, and for retaining the 
aroma of delicate flowers.” 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

Hyper anther a iMuringa. 

9C»0gl <^301. Oc829^> 

ILI/IEPIli OIL TREE. 

In the BQUthern part of the Provinces a large timber tree ia 
indigenous, from the seeds of which the natives expL*ess an ell 
which they eat with their food, and use for other purposes. It 
i$ a species of bassia, and docs not differ sufficiently from the tre^ 
which pirpduQes the iliiepie oil of Hindustan to ppustiiute a new 

Smia iQngifolia, 

mSeaSt 09^81. eSfSp* 
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DAHMBR^ 

Daramer in India supplies the place of pitch* and rosin, and m 
these Provinces is the product of three different genera belonging 
to the wood oil tree family-^tho shorea, the hopea, and tho di^ 
terocarpus, 

SOAP-NUT^ 

The soap-nut tree has been introduced, and appears lo dnurisb. 
oapindus emarginetus, 

SOAP ACACIA. 

The dry pods of a species of acacia are sold in* the bazars^ 
which are used as a substitute for soap in cleansing the hair. 
Acacia rugaia. 
ooSgSi 

FLAX. 

The flax-plant is not, so far as I know, cultivated in Burmah^ 
but the Burmese are acquainted with linen from their books in 
which it is frequently mentioned. 

The lake or tank near king Wathandria’s hermitage, is describ¬ 
ed as being covered with water lilies, that appear like garments 
mado of thread of flax bark ; and linen garments are mentioned 
among those which priests are permitted to wear. 

Linum usitaiissimutn. 

Kskauma (6'anserit.J S')ay, Safi 

NATIVE COTTON, 

^ The Karens usually grow cotton enough to make their owi> 
fabrics, and on the Salweii and Tenasserim it is sometimes raised 
in considerable quantities ; but its market price is little more thaiv 
a fourth of the best American cotton ; yet with improved modes 
of culture, and frequent changes of seed, its value would un¬ 
doubtedly be greatly increased. 

Gossypium herbaceum. 

d)i cdi. cbi 

PERNABIBUCO COTTON. 

Mr. Blundell introduced the plant which produces the Pernam¬ 
buco, Peruvian, Bahia, or South Sea Island cotton ; and Majw 
Maefarquhar raised such a fine article at Tavoy from it, that the 
Committee of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Cal¬ 
cutta were unwilling to believo it the production of that species. 
They reported ; “The sample sent by Major Maefarquhar appears- 
to be of a quality resembliug the Island^ but finer and more 
silky, and the fibre not so strong, its value is not so.easy to de¬ 
termine, but the Committee are of opinion that it would sell for fk. 
high price. The Pernambuco cotton, which it is believed, is the 
same as the Sotuh Sea Island cotton, is an inferior staple tp tha^ 
of the N. American Sea Island, and they have a sample of cotton 
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submitted which iu point of Jinenm surpasses the genuine Sea 
Island cotton of N. America. 

. **Thia improveownt on the general staple of Pernambuco cot^ 
might be reconciled had it been produce*! at a distance from 
fAe/Sea, siLce it has been asoeitained, that this description of 
cotton deteriorates by proximity to the sea; whence your com¬ 
mittee are disposed to think that Major Macfarquhar has been led 
into etTour iu calling it South Sea Island instead of 8ea Island.’* 
Admitting that Major Macfarquhar was in errour, which it 
is believed he was not, the report proves that an article ** liner 
and more silky/’ than the best American cotton has been raised 
in these Provitices. /The principal difficulty to the introduction 
of this species into general cultivation was, as Mr. Blundell told 
me, that the trees did not produce abundantly. 

Qoseypium acuminaium, 

dlojcooi a6i8iODi. a&c8icoii 

SEA ISLAND COTTON. 

Sea Island cotton has been raised^ in the Tenasserim Provinces 
amateur cultivators, but I have never seen any report on the 
article obtained. **Bourbon cotton of Indian growth/’ says 
;Wight, “has sold in the London markets for the highest prices 
going;” and, as. the Bourbon plant is the original 8ea Island 
acclimatized to the East, the cultivator would have a stronger 
probability of success by obtaining his seed from Bourbon, than 
from America. Much attention should also be given to the 
selection of a proper soil. Analysis has shown that all the lands 
on which cotton is grown in India, ditfer widely in their consti¬ 
tuent parts from the best cotton lauds of America. The subject 
is still iu its infancy, more extensive analysis being required ; 

. **but it seems at present,'* observes Mr. Biddington, “ that the 
abundance and duencss of good cottons depend on tue quantity 
of carbon in the soil, and the solubility of that carbon. If there¬ 
fore, you can obtain a soil approaching the American soil^, that 
is, containiug peaty matter, lignite, and colouring cold water, 
this will no doubt be the best; because it contains carbon, and 
probably hydrogen combined with it, suitable for the food of/, 
the plant. And the next best soil is one containiug carbonate 
:oflime^ 

Goeeypium barhadense. 

Var, (a) Barbadoes,or Bourbon cotton. 

“ (b) Sea Island, or long stapled cotton. 

(cj Upland Georgia, or short stapled cotton. 

KED KABEN COTTON. 

Bj £ar the finest looking native cotton I have seen in India, is 
that cultivated by the Bed Karens. The plants grow m >re than 
twice tbe height of those seen in Toungoo close by. It may be 
attributed to two causes.... Much less rain falls on the tkble land 
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hihabited by the Red Karens, than in Toungoo ; and it is entire-^ 
ly a limestone soil, wliich Mr. Piddingtoii said was the next 
best"* soil for the plant. Were I about to establish a cotton 
plantation, I should certainly commence in the lied Karen oouq<* 
try. 

HEMP. 

Near the Burmese villages large fields of a yellow-flowered 
plant, as tall as wheat, may be often seen, which is called hemp. ; 
In Hindustan it is called Bengal flax. Although the stems of 
the plant produce a substance analagous to flax or hemp, it bears ' 
no relation to those plants, but is a species of crotalaria, a legu¬ 
minous plant. The true hemp, though occasionally grown to a 
small extent, is never fabricated into cloth. 

CrotaLaria juncea. 

6si 0(^1 

FOUE HEUP. 

Another leguminous plant is often seen growing wild, half un» 
der water, which the Burmese call pouk, and nya^ whose bark is 
said to aflbrvl a coarse hemp, and an allied, if not the same spe*^ 
cies, is cultivated in Bengal. 

jEschynomma paludosa^ M'ClelL 

culoSi 

KETTLE HEMP. 

In the neighborhood of Ava a substitute for hemp is diffused, 

^ belongiug to the genus urtica, which was cultivated for several 
years oy Major Macfarquhar at Tavoy, who endeavored to induce 
the natives to foster it. it is said to produce a liner fibre than ‘ 
hemp, and has been introduced into Kgypt, where it flourishes, 
from France. It might be cultivated lu Pegu to advautage, for 
the plant does well in both Tavoy and Ava. It is a native of Su¬ 
matra. 

Urtica nivca^ Lin. 

tenacimma, Hoxb. 

8 ^* 

SIDA. HEMP. 

The most troublesome weed in Tavoy produces a very fine 
hemp or flax. There are two species, but they are not usually 
distinguished. 

bida acuta. 

^£o^C(X)6i 
^ida stipulata. 

^6o|cOo 638QI V O^^lSs . 

URBKA HEMP. 

Another weed which abounds all over the coast serves jin ihe 
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place of hemp iu Amlierst Province, Calcutta^ and appearil te 
afford a valuable article. 

Vrena lobata. 

cgooc^Ss* cSooicH* 

CORDAGE PLANTS. 

As in other parts of India, cordage is made of coir, the outside 
ahell of the cocoanut, but ropes are more frequently made from 
the bark of three different trees belonging to the genera hibiscus, 
paritiutn, and sterculia. 

Faritium mtacrophyllum. 

Hibiscus macropkyllus. 

SjoSj. 

Paritium tiliaceum, 

ccjj^^oe^Si coSu^i 8 jo6 '). s§^ooi 

tSterculia ramosa, 

“ omata 1 

s§p 8 i 

BED COTTON TRB«. 

The red cotton tree is one of our most abundant forest trees, 
and the silky down that envelopes the seed is used to stuff mat¬ 
tresses and pillows^ and it has occasionally been made Into cloth. 
There appear to be two species, one was figured by Wallich a- 
moog his rare plants, as Bombax insiy ne, since changed to saima^ 
iia insigue. The other looks to me like 5. malaharica^ the 
heptarphyUum of Roxburgh ; but McClelland refers it 
•to jB. heterophylluy of which I have no description. 
oocSoB coy, 

000^1 

WHITE COTTON TREE. 

The white cotton tree does not grow spontaneously, but is of¬ 
ten planted, and the floss, which it yields abundantly, is preferred 
to the product of the red cotton tree. 

Gossampinus Rumphii, 

JBriodendron anfractuosum. 

Bomhax peniandruin, 

OOCcSdC^i* 5|S« {Tavoy,) 

TELLOW COTTON TREK. 

Dr. McClelland found the yellow flowered cotton tree furnish- 
ssg the Burmese with down fur their pillows. 

Cochlospermpoi ^ossypium. 

, FAPYBirS. 

tllaity ^rthe Pf^ts sold in basar Ate imported from Cnletitla, 
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whero they arc made of a apeoies of papyrus that grows la Be&> 
sal. 

Papyrus Panyoret, 

Cyptrus tegetum. 

omoDO* 

MABANTA. 

Some of our mats are made from the split stems of a speeles of 
marauta. 

Marania dickotoma, 

Thalia eannos^mis. 

006* oo 8 c 85 « {Taoy.) ‘ 

LOWLAND SCBBW-PINB. 


The large coarse mats m universal use are made from the 
leaf of a species of screw-pine^ that grows abundantly on the 
lowlands near tide-waters. 

Fandanus Jurcatus ? 


OOCODOt 




WIGHLANP SOBBW-PINB. 

Smaller and finer mats in common use are fabricated from the 
leaves of another species of screw-pine^ that grows on the higb^ 
lands above tide-waters. 

Fandanus^ 


SAIL-LEAF. 

• Qn many of the Burmese boats, sails are seen made of lar^ 
narrow leaves, sewed together. They are the leaves pf a species 
of screw-pine that has a trunk like a palm, which is very abun¬ 
dant and usually grows near the sea. The fruit is used by the 
Karens to hackle their thread. 

Fandanus. 

soSo^ot C^jgo. ^«gl 

BUNOAL PAFBB PLANT. 

There is a pretty yellow flowered weed throughout the country* 
though not very abundant, Corcorus olitoriusy from which the 
Bengalees make their coarse paper, and their gunny bags, which 
form one of their artioles of exportation. Another epeoies of the 
same genus is a common weed, which is cultivated in Wh China 
and Bengal for its fibre. There are other species pQs>«essing simi¬ 
lar properties. 

Corcorus capsularisy * Linn. 
olitoriuSy “ 

TBNASSXBIM PAPBh PLANT. 

The Tavoyers make a coarse paper from the bark of a large 
creeper that is found in the forests. The paper is as thick as 
paste board, and the surface is blackened and written with a 

3 N 
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ateatite pencil. I have never seen the plant in flower, but it ia 
probably a species of daphne. 

Da2>hne, 

esocQOi ooa^* 

CHINESE PAPEB TREE. 

Dr. Brandis discovered in the forest south-east of Tounj^oo, 
the tree from which the Chinese are said to make their paper. 
It belongs to the mulbery family, and the bark is used by the Bur¬ 
mese to make their coarse paper referred to in the preceding para¬ 
graph, which when formed into their peculiar booka opening back¬ 
wards and forwards, they call pa-ra~baike*. 

Broussonetia petpyrifera, 

»<^St 

FAI-M-LEAF. 

All the Burman books are made of the leaf of a species of 
corypha, but the orders that are issued from the Burmese courts 
are written on strips of palmyra palm-leaf. 

ABRUS. 

The jewellers use the seed of a species of abrus, red with a 
black eye, or black with a white eye, for small weights. It is a 
popular belief that they almost ‘‘ uniformly weigh exactly one 
• grain, troybut I have weighed many and found them to vary 
from one to two grains. The Burmese use them within a frac¬ 
tion for two grain weights. One hundred and twenty, by one 
mode of reckoning, and one hundred and twenty eight by anothe^ 
make one tickal, which weighs according to Captain Low 
253'75 grains troy. 

Abrus precatoHas. 

CQ)o8«co5i {Tavoy,) 

0981. 000^811 

ADENANTHEBA. 

Another seed which the books represent as usually weighing 
four grains, is in coinmon use by the Burmese, as equivalent to 
of the preceding, which is about four grains. The seeds, 
however, have to be selected for the purpose; many of them not 
weighing more than two, or three grains each. 

Adenanthera pavonina. 

oj8iey8j, ocop8v08§^i 

BEAD PLANTS. 

The Karens in the southern provinces cultivate one or two 
apecies of Job’s tears for the seed. The Pwos plant a species 
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’With round seeds which are used to ornament the borders of their 
tunica, but they are never seen on a woman’s gown. The Sgaua 
on the contrary, cultivate a species bearing an oval seed, and use 
them merely for embroidering female dresses. In Amherst Pro¬ 
vince, the Pwos seldom appear in their native costume, and many 
•deny that their tribe ever had any other than that which they 
now wear, which is Burmese. 

Coix, 

CoS* Qt. 

CAOUTCHOirC. 

Within a dozen years the true caoutchouc tree of Assam has 
been intiKiduced into the Tenasserim Provinces, and appears to 
grow as well as an indigenous plant* 

Ficus elastica. 

TENASSERIM CAOUTCHOUC. 

An indigenous creeper yields caoutchouc not at all inferior to 
that which is obtained from the elastic fig tree. The Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society, in reporting on a specimen sent 
them by Major Macfarquhar of Tavoy, observed : With care 
in preparing, it would be equal to the best South American.” 1 
have never seen the plant in dower, but to judge from the fruit, 
it bdiongs to -the dogbane tribe, and echites group, for its seeds 
4ure comose above. 

Fchites. 

ajjoScoTSi j|£c0o8i (Tavoy-) 

of* O^Si 

RANGOON CAUTCHOUC. 

It was stated in the Friend of India,” a few months ago, that 
Oapt. Power had forwarded specimens of Indian rubber from 
Kangoon ; “ The exudation of a plant, supposed to be the t/rcco- 
la elastica'' In the absence of any desciiption of the plant, we 
may suppose it identical with the one in the Tenasserim Provin¬ 
ces. 

Mr. Parish writes me : “ I think you are right, and I believe 
the plant to be Echites macrophyUaj Wight. It is a splehdid 
creeper, and yields apparently excellent caoutchouc. I find it on 
JBeluguen.” 

tSUNPOWDER. 

M’Clelland eays that the charcoal used in making gun-powder^ 
is made from the wood of two species of Erythrina^ or coral tree. 
It is not generally known that the tribes in the north-eastern 
districts of Toungoo make a very. tolerable gun-powder for their 
match-locks without sulphur, which is difficult for them to ob*^ 
tain. The juice of the orange, lime and some other fruits, is used 
jn its composition, which, it is said, increases its indamability« 

3 N* 
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THATCH LBAF. 

and Tatoy the nipa is cultivated for its leaver 
^hidh are used in the Tenaseerim Provinces for thatch. In some 
seetions of the country the Karens thatch their Louses with 
large palmated leaves of a tall wild palm, probably a species of 
Uvistona; sometimes the leaves of a species of ratan are used; 
but the Burmese and Europeans almost universally thatoh their 
houses in the Tenasserim Provinces with the leaves of the nipa. 
JSfipa fruticans. 

o|i OD|y. co|si 

THATCH QRA88» 

In ihs interior the houses are covered with the tall grasscB so 
abundant throughout the country. Two difibrent species of grass 
are used for this purpose, both of which were formerly referred to 
the genus which produces sugar cane. 

The sugar greuss which flowers two or three feet high, has been 
removed since tloxburgh wrote, into the genus imperateu This 
is one of the grasses used for thatch, aud is often mistaken for 
Saecbarum spontane^am^ which is the other. 

Imperata cylindrical 
Saccharum cylindricum, 

aoQ$cx>o$08i o&nSo, 000&81 
SaccJiarum spontaneum. 

CANS. < 

Cane or ratan is used extensively by the natives instead of cor¬ 
dage. The stays of the masts in native boats are usually made 
bf rata&s, and they are split up into strings for innumerable pur¬ 
poses to which cord and twine are usually applied. All that gives 
stability to bamboo houses is the ratm which ties them together, 
fliere are numerous i^cies indigenous in the forest, and the Ka^ 
rene have di^retit names for seventeen species or varieties* 
CalamvA. 

«»• 

BAMBOO. 

The bamboo is one of the most useful products of the couati^. 
Houses with all their furniture, are sometimes made of them. A 
fire is made by rubbing two bits of bamboo together; bellows to 
blovr the flire ate made of the same material. The bamboo seeds 
ate eaten hi times of scarcity instead of tiee j and the young 
^Oots setve foY tegetables. The rice is COoked in a joint of a 
batnboo; the cup, spoon, and water bucket are all of bamboo ; 
ahd the reaves serve for plates and dishes and thatch. 

Is of the last importance in applying bamboos to any ecoUp- 
miCtA jpUrpose, to 8e6 that they are cut in the propeir season of 
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the year4 If cut just before the rains, they will be nearly eaten 
tip by weevils before the rains close; but if felled at the end of 
the rains, they will often remain strong, and without a worm, for 
six or seven years. 

Dr. Thomson, in charge of the Botanical Garden, Calcutta, ex¬ 
pressed to me his doubts of there being more than one species; 
while Dr. Brandis is of Opinion that we have more than twenty 
well marked species in Burmah. According to the Indian Fields 

The Burmah bamboo, BamhuBa gigantea, is considered the 
prince of bamboos. It attains the height of 100 feet, each joint 
ranging from 20 to 24 inches in length, and as much as 36 inches 
in circumference. It has been known to grow 18 inches in 24 
hours.” 

In contrast with this we have the Chinese dwarf bamboo in¬ 
troduced from Penang, which makes a pretty hedge, and when 
cut annually, looks like an Englsh quick-set hedge. 

Bamhusa spinosa, {thorny bamboo.) 

Bambuta giganlea, {gigantic bamboo.) 

OJOJJJJ. 

JHamousa nana^ {Jenang^ or China bamboo,) 

SQCOoSfdltl OJOOOD). 0^09 c6i 


TIMBER TREES. 


The yellow wood of the jack affords beautiful timber for furni¬ 
ture, and in some parts of India it is highly valued. The heart 
of cdd tamarind trees furishes a hard, dark-colored wood, resem¬ 
bling ebony. Koxburgh says the wood is durable and beauti¬ 
fully veined.” Ccmia jiorida has wood not inferior to ebony.” 
Bongamia glabra^ and Wrightia coccinea have light fine wood. 
The Ceylonese iron wood tree, Adenanthera pavonina. Vacnmia 
Farnesiana^ Acacia Catechu^ and the jujube tree furnish hard, 
tough wood. Cassia fistula^ Cassia nodosa^ the cbesnut tree, San* 
doricum indicum^ Naucka CadambUf and one or two species of 
eugeuia afford good timber. 

These are among more than a hundred trees in the country 
that furnish valuable woods, of which the following selection em¬ 
braces the most useful. 

TEAX^ 

Teak is the ataple tiinber of Burmah and Itom its abundance, 
and its valuable property of being impervious to the white ante, 
it is used in the cities almost exclusively both for building pur- 
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poses, and for furniturei In 1848 eighteen thousand tons of this 
timber were exported from Maulmain, and Mr. O’Riley estimated 
that more than three thousand tons were used for home consump* 
tion ; the total value of the whole falling little short of a millioA 
of rupees. 

Tectona grandis. 

ra?** OC^J. coop I 

HAMIX.TON TEAK. 

This is an inferior species of teak that grows on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy; and from native descriptions, I imagine it is 
found in the province of Yay. 

Tectona Hamiltonieu 
“ temifolia, 

OOODODoSi OOOOoSs 

GMELIEA. 

Large, remarkably strong tough timber,” says Dr. McClelland^ 
is produced by ff. arborea ; a tree nearly allie^ to the teak and 
which tjhe Burmese call kyrvon^phOf a male teak. 

Omelina arborea. 

CHASTE TREE. 

This is a species of vitex veiy common at Maulmain, related 
to the teak, which produces a valuable small timber. Roxburgh 
says Wood when old, chocolate coloured, very hard, and dura-« 
ble,” The Burmese use it to make wooden bells. 

Yitex arborea. 

CCDDcS^Oi 

CLOO-WOOD. 

There is a tree in the forests which furnishes a light white 
wood, of which the Karens in some districts make canoes, and 
the Burmese clogs. Mr. Parish writes : “ I have lately seen an 
abppdance of Yamamee in flower. I take it to be a species of 
Gmeiina. 

cx)gii 


WOOD-OIL TREE TRIBE. 


This family produces several valuable timber trees in the coun» 
try, and nearly all the sawn timber used by the Burmese which 
i« not teak, is the produce of this family* 
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HOPEA.* 

The hopea is considered the most valuable indigenous timber 
tree in the southern provinces ; and at Tavoy and Mergui it is 
sawn up for building purpose^. The best canoes are made of 
hopea, and it is used extensively in native boat building. Wight 
had two species from Mergui, one of which is 
Hopea odorata. 

00800^81 

VATBRIA. 

A species of vateria is a common timber tree in the Provinces 
of Tavoy and Mergui. The timber is whiter than hopea, and 
equally good. Indeed, it is often called white thengan, or white 
hopea, the woods being only distinguished in commerce by their 
colour. Wallich in his list^ of Indian woods mentions Hopea 
rihunda as known at Tavoy by the Burmese name of tarUheetyai. 
This tree is called at Tavoy pantheetya^ but it is certainly not a 
species of hopea. Its flowers, in white fragrant panicles, are often 
seen in the Tavoy bazar, and are very unlike the yellow second 
flowern of the hopea. I think it a species nearly allied to Wight, 
y. RoxburgiL •• Among a collection of plants from Mergui,*^ 
wrote Dr. Wight, “ for which I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Griffith, I observed specimens of some new species of this order 
[Dipterocarpem^'] but which I do not consider myself at liberty 
to name or describe.’’ This was probably one of the number. 

Dr. Brandis met with a tree which the Burmese called theetya^ 
that he referred to the Dipterocarpem, and doubtfully to the ge¬ 
nus Hopea, not having seen the flower. It is probably the same 
tree with the name abbreviated; though I have always found 
theetya in the Tenasserim Provinces to denote a species of gor- 
douia; a tree with an unmistakeably difierent flower. 

Vaneria, 

o^ooSoooi 0^9^001. o^9O0^p 900S81 

WOOD OIL TEEB. 

The common wood oil tree produces a very useful timber, 
which is sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in house 
building. Where not exposed to the wet, they answer as well as 
teak, and are sold at half the price ; but they are not impervious 
to white ants. The best charcoal is made from this tree and the 
next. The Burmese distinguish two species, nie and phyu, or 
red and white. The most common species from which the torches 
are made is called red in the Tenasserim Provinces, and Marta¬ 
ban ; but Dr. Brandis has always head it called white in Pegu. 

Dipterocarpm Icevis, Buch. 

turbinatiis, Roxb. 

^ In America often eroneously spelled hopia. 
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LAKGE FLOWEREl> DIPTEROCARPUS. 

This is a tree of the wood oil tree tribe, remarkably character¬ 
istic of a sandy soil. It abounds on the sandy plains near the sea 
shore at Mongmagon, and is equally common on a similar soil in 
the interior. It produces a valuable timber which is sawn and 
sold extensively in Toungoo. The Burmese call it ObSi ea, 
which Wallich wrote ahii and referred to D. graiidiflpra. McClel¬ 
land spells the name qing, and says it is D. cUatus. Of the two 
Wallich is the most trust worthy. 

Dipterocarpus grandiflora. 

OdSa ScSi^li 

SHOREA ROBUSTA. 

The Burmese books say that Gaudama died in a grove of En- 
gyen trees, and the Pali name of the tree is thala^ or sala^ the 
Sanscrit Saly the name of the Shorea robusta. Much of the pet¬ 
rified wood found on the Irrawaddy, the natives say belongs to this 
tree, and the Burman books state that Gaudama was born under 
one of them; though others say he was born under the Jonesid. 

Shorea rohusta is probably the best timber tree in India/* 
according to Capt. Munro j and “ every species of the natural fa¬ 
mily that produces it, affords valuable timber.” The tree though 
not very abundant is found in both the Tenasserim Provinces and 
Pegu, but the inflorescence differs from Roxburgh’s description of 
S/iorea robusta i though perhaps not sufficiently to constitute it 
a new species. 

Vatica robusta, 

Shorea .“ 

OdS08sa 

LAUD SHOREA. 

On the mountains in the interior is a species of shorea which 
produces an oil of the consistence of lard, and has been henoe 
named by the Karens “ the hog’s lard tree.” The books say 
that the shoreas produce resin, and dipterocarpus oil, but the fine 
long scarious wings of the dried calyx afford incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence that it is a species of shorea. 

Vatica, vel Shorea 

000^01 Sc 8 s 8 a 

doubtful shorea. 

The largest tree in the country of the wood oil tree fhmilji 
yields no oil, and is probably a species of shorea; but 1 have ne¬ 
ver seen it either in flower or fruit. It is principally used for 
making large boats, but its places of growth are usi^j of difficult 
access by water, and it is not in very general use* Mr. O’Riley 
Bays: ** It is well adapted for spars for vessels.” 

Shorea 7 

QCOoStj^M Soil 
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LEGUMINOUS TREES. 

Sereral valuable genera of timber trees in the oouutry, belong 
to the leguminous tribe. 

ACACIA. 

The genus acia which is famous for producing the gum arabio 
tree, is remarkable for all the species affording hard valuable 
wood, though not always largo. Several tall timber^ trees in 
Burmah belong to this genus. 

Sirisi^a acacia is a large tree, and its wood is dark colored 
and very h ird ” The fragrant acacia is said to yield ** a hard, 
strong timber.” The tall acacia, says McClelland, affords ** laige 
timber.” 

Aeada sirisga^ 

** odoratusima, 

“ elata, 

001 . €>• 

o o 

The kuk‘ko acacia is a very large tre j, used for making canoes, 
and is a tree of which, according to Burmese geography, there is 
an imineiise specimen growing on the great £ istern island. The 
wood is used, says Major Berdmure, “for mvkingcart wheels, 
and oil presses.” The timber is so highly valued by the Bur* 
mese, that under their goverument, Dr. Brandis informs mo, a 
higher sum was required for permission to fell it, than for teak or 
any other tree, 
e Acacia, 

o^^li 8** 

BUNG ICAT-RA. 

This is a tree of which Major Berdmore writes : “ The heart of 
the tree is hard and black, and is used for woodeu bells for oat* 
tie, making small canoes, die.” Dr. Brandis refei*s it to the genus 

Inga, 

IRON WOOD. 

This is a species of the old genus acacia, and the timber is very 
generally denominated iron wood. It is so hard, that in Toungoo 
two rupees and a half are • aid to have a post rounded into shape, 
and the carpenters are reluctant to try their tools ou it at any 
price. It is as impervious to white ants as teak, and is even 
more durable in the ground. Natives have asnured me that they 
have seen house posts of this wood taken up after hiving stood 
forty years, and that the part which had been buried was as 
sound as new timber. The trees abound from Mergui to Toungoo. 

It hss bean reoently proposed to send to Australia for timber to 
mahe sleepers for the rail'Ways, but where could bettor timber be 

3 O 
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procured for the purpose than the iron wood of Pegu and the Te- 
j^aeserim provinces ? 

Jnga vcylocarva. ’ 

Acacia 

DALBEEOIA. 

Dalbergia is another leguminous genus that affords bard timber 
from several species. 

GHISEL-HANIILE TRE S. 

A common forest tree produces a hard, fine-grained woodi 
which the Karens call the egg tree, and the Burmese the chisel- 
handle tree, its wood being much used for chisel handles. . I 
have not seen the fliower, but the fruit identifies it with Rox¬ 
burgh’s genus dalbergia. 

Dalbergia, 

MAULMAIN LANCET WOOD. 

There is a tree found all over the Tenaeserim Provinces which 
yields a wood that the residents at Maulmain sometimes call 
lance-wood. The Karens make bows of it, but prefer Cassia 
fistula, I have never met with the tree in fiower, but think it 
a species of dalbergia. 

Dalbergia, 

6goaScj|9l . cgooS^I 

9^5gi03n. 9 ^o1c8i 

BLACK WOOD. 

Under the Burman name of yendaik, the wood of two different 
frees is sometimes seen. One, a species of ebony, and the other 
a leguminous tree that 1 judge to be a species of Dalbergia, It 
Is very abundant at Toungoo, where the Karens use it for spear 
handles. It resembles the black wood of Hindustan. 

Dalbergia lalifolia 7 

OoSoosB^n (lavoy.J 

9JOI. 9poi. 

OTHER SPECIES. 

Two other species of dalbergia are 

Dalbergia glauca, 

ci^lc^odccosoSi 

Dalbergia reniformis. 

^dlc^QCOoSi 

c 

TENASSERm JilAEOGlANY. 

The gum kino tree, Pterocarpus, or padouk, produces a timber' 
'Which in its finest specimens beats so strong a resemblance"to 
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^maliogauy, that a visitor mistook it for mahogany, and recorded 
itaa aaoh in the book of his travels. At Maulmain it U called 
red-woi>d, alid one of the trees, for there are two speoies, differs 
very slightly from the tree which yields the Andaman red-wood, 
of which Roxburgh wrote: “Wood not unlike mahogany, but 
more heavy, red, and coarse in the grain. That of the root beau¬ 
tifully variegated, closer grained, and darker coloured.” 

Pterocar^ut "tVallachiL 
“ dalhergioides. 

oeoooc^. 

MOUNTAIN BBONr. 

Loudon calls Bauhinia^ mountain ebony, and the wood, though 
not much like ebony, is quite hard, and might be applied to many 
useful purposes. To the five species which are enumerated among 
the flowering plants, may be added a small timber tree bearing a 
sour leaf, and a pod containing sweet pulp, like the honey locust 
of America. I have not seen the flower, but the twin leaiis that 
of a bauhiiiia. 

Bauhinia. 

j|a5<goSi cooioo^i 

. ERYTHRINA. 

The genus Erythrina produces two or three small timber trees, 
that afford useful soft woods. 

MOOTCHEE WOOD. 

One species supplies a soft, white wood, as easily worked as 
the pine, which might be made available for many economical 
.pmrposes. 

Erythrina indica, 

coooSh sS'joon. oolool 

MOUNTAIN CORAL TREE. 

A fine looking timber tree of the same genus as the preceding, 
but producing a reddish wood, is not uncommon in the interior. 
The Kerens select the tree in preference to all others on which 
to train their betel vinesv 

Erythrina. 

«OOoScX)Oo8i sS'JC&J. COlSi 

SEA CORAL TREE. 

A common species of Erythrina at Toungoo has small thorns 
on the trunk, and produces reddish flowers. It is famous in Bud- 
bist mythology as the tree around which the Devas dance till they 
are intoxicated in Sudra’s heaven. ^ 

Erythrina. 

. <>8cooSinoooSii 


3 O* 
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SOPROBA. 

Dr. McClelland mentioas Ormosia da»yacarpa amoBj^ the tioof* 
her trees of Pegn, which he says the Burmese call thit^wa-yes. 
Sophora robusta, 
oofeo1,c8sii 

IXDTOO tree. ^ 

A species of in ligo, “ a tree four or five feet in girth/*^ is enu« 
merated in McClellaiurs report. The Burmese name given iv 
doun^da-loitn, which appears like the name given to the horse- 
raddish tree. 

Jndifjofera. 

e5coc3§. 

BOMBAY BLAOKVrooB. 

Bombay black wood is among the Pegu products recorded by 
McClelland. 

Cassia sumatrana, 

COI^HARtrS^ 

A tree with a remarkably bright scarlet pod, is often seen in 
the jungles, and produces, says McClelland, a large, heavy and 
strong timber. 

Connartis speciosa. 

CgfCoQOC^* 

PTLEEXIA. 

The dilleniads are the magnolias of Burmah, of which the Ea* 
tens distinguish four sp3' ies. Wight says “ they afford valuable 
timber on account of its hardness and durability ” but this does 
not accord with my experience, for I have found it the reverse of 
being durable. McClelland enumerates three species and says : 
‘‘ They all three afford largo and good timber for house building.** 

There is much coniusion in the application of the native names. 
I have found D. amain called seu-bwon, or zen-bymon ; but 
McClelland applies this name to D. angusta; and Dr. Brandis to 
D. scabra; w'hile this latter species, McClelland d'euomiuates 
^eti,(3)a name that I have always heard ap|)lied to species cf niHu* 
groves. McClelland found D, speciosa in Tegu, which he calls 
tha-hycu^(^^ ihe name of a specie* in the Tenasserim Provinces that 
does not exactly agree with Koxburgh*B description of D. speciosa. 

Major Berdmuie wrote of zen bywon : “ This tree produces an 
edible fruit. The wood, which is yellow, is used fur beams and 
ratters.’* 


Dillenia. 
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TKRMINALIA. 

1 believe every ^^pecieft of Roxburgh's genus lerminaUa, yields 
iiseful timber. C'hebula aud bellerica, mentioned as imiigenous in 
another part of this w<»rk, are well known to do so. A still larger 
tree is common in the interior, whcK^^e winged fruit indicates its 
connection with the sub-genus penta/jl ra. M^jor Berdmore 
mentions a tree at Shwaygyeeri which is probably a pentaptera, 
“ The bark of this tree/* he writes, “ is used for extracting a 
black dye. It is employed in dying fish nets ” It is not impro¬ 
bably the tree described by McClelland, with “ timber strong 
ks teak^ seven to nine feet girth.’’ 

Pentaptera glabra, 

COOooSojI^Q 

McClelland enumerates another species of Terminalia affording 
“ large timber.” 

Terminalia violata, 

Bitter wood» 

iThe bitter wood, a small tree used for boats in the neighbor^ 
hood of Amherst, is particularly desirable fur being, as Mr. 
O’Kiley states, exempt from the attack of the teredo.” The 
bark U sold in bazar to chew with betel. 1 have never seen 
the tree, but its leaves and fruit were luniished me by Mr. O’Riley, 
and they indicate it to be a species of terminalia, and of the 
, section pentaptera. The good timber, and bitter bark assimU 
laie it to Roxburgh’s F, Arjunuy but the foliation is different. 
McClelland, however, reports F. arjuana in Pegu, and he pro¬ 
bably refers to the same tree. 

doSsHti ODOoS^st 5j8s)lit (Tavoy.) 

9Pjt3y. ajfBbsi 

A tree that seems to be a species of pentaptera is mentioned 
in the Burmese books under ihe name of 
8eODOC$i 


HTRTL^ Bt00M8< 

The family to which the myrtle belongs produces a few timber 
trees in Burmah. 

EUGENIA. 

The genus Eagmia, now divided into Acmena and’ syzygium^ 
is represented by mure than a dozen species in Burmah all pro¬ 
ducing a small timber used by the natives. The Burmese generic 
name is tha-hyce. 

Atmena. 
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SOlU aONKEBATIA. 

A 9petsies of sonneratia abounds in the mangrove awamps» and 
on the banks of almost every stream ou the coast as far as tide¬ 
waters reach, which the natives use for various economical pur¬ 
poses, and it is said to be a better substitute for coal iu steam¬ 
ers than any other kind of wood.” 

Sonneratia acida. 

OD^« oo^i- 

CARKTA. 

An arboreous species of careya, a genus named after Dr. Carey^ 
furnishes a useful timber for hoiiae building. la some parts of 
India matchlocks are made from a species of careya. 

Careya arbor ea, 

00§« {Tavoy.) 

BUSMESG BOX-WOOD. 

Wallich found Nauclea cordifolia oir the banks of the Irra- 
Wa tdy, which has wood “ coloured like that of. the box tree,, hut 
much lighter, and at the same time very close grained.’’ 

Nauclea cordifolia. 

TAVOY BOX-WOOD, 

A tree which is called may-kay at Tavoy, Wallich reported as 
having ‘‘a strong lough wood, iu grain like box.” 

Murray a. 

QoScKX^* ' 

MANGOSIBEN TAMILY. 

The tribe which produces the mangosteeu and gamboge trees 
affords several species of valuable timber trees. The iron wood 
tree of Ceylon is the mesua which abounds in some districts, and 
the yellow varnish tree, garcinia RoxburyhU, produoea a usefu 1 
timber. 

GABOINIA. 

There is a species of garcinia which the Burmese call para-wa^ 
that grows to the largest tree of the genus, and whose timber is 
valued by the natives. 

Garcinia. 

Q^dli 

CALOPHYLDUM. 

IBesides the Imqihyllum, there is another, species which affords 
good timber, that the Burmese call tha-ra-hee. It is used foi* 
spars, 

Calophyllum* , 
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TEA TRIBE. 

There are several trees belonging to the family which prodncee 
«he tea plant ; one of which affords a tiinbor much used by the 
natives.. 

GOBDONIA. 

Gordonia is called “ itch-wood** by the Burmese, from the 
itching which its chips or barh occasion when br»»ught in contact 
with the skin. 1 have otteu seen its compact timber used for 
house post«, an I for rice mortars. 

Gordonia Jloribunda. 

inle^rifoUa. 

oo8<S|[>«i c5o, oDdBio«i 

SOAP-NUT FAMILY. 

There are several valuable timber trees in Bnrmah belonging 
to the Siipindacea or soap*worts, and its sub-order MillingtoniecR, 

BROWN-RED SOAP-BERRY. 

This tree bears a small red fruit in buiiclies that is eaten by the 
natives, and “ the wood ot this tree,** writes Uoxburgh, is very 
useful for a great vanety of purposes; being large, straight, 
strong and durable ; towards the centre it is chocolate-coloured. 
Sajpindm rubiginmas, 

<x)i gi. c8v8u 

MALiCOCCA. 

This is a tree that Major Beidinore says abounds in Shway- 
gyeeii, and is used for pestl»»8 of mortars and axles of wheels. 
McClelland writes : “ A most valuable timber, in great perfection 
above Toungoo.” 

Aielicocca trijuga, McClell. 

I 

MILLINOTONIA. 

This is a common tree, in Toungoo, bearing a terminal panicle 
of small yellowi.sh floweis. K xburgh says; “ The timber is used 
for various purposes;** McClelland: “Its properties as a timber 
are valuable from its weight and strength,’* 

Millinytonia simplicifolia, 

COTTON-TREE TRIBE. 

The natural family to which the cotton trees belong affords one 
or two useful timber trees, of which the soondree is the principal. 

SOONDUEB. 

The soondree is a gloomy looking tree that may be distinguish¬ 
ed from all others for many miles distaut. It is remarkably char- 
heteristic of a peculiar soil. Wherever the tides occasionally rise 
end innnndate the land, this tree is sure to be found throughout 
the whole coast, but it is never found at home, either bh the 
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high dry lauds on the one hand, nor iu the wet mangrove swamp 
ou the other. It is the tree which was described by t^r. 
Huchanan Hamilton, wlio accompanied Symmes* embassy a$ 
Ueritiera Fomes, It is the toughest wood that has been tested 
in India. When Rangoon teak broke with a weight of 870 
pounds, soondree sustained 131*2 poun«ls It is not a very dura¬ 
ble wood, but stands without a rival in strength, although so com¬ 
mon on the other coast, as to give name, as Captain Munro 
tbiuks, to the tSoonderbuiids, yet the tree grows much larger iu 
Burinah and affords finer timber. 

Heritiera minor, 

“ Fames, 

co^^i (Tavoy.) ro^jSj. 

Pr. McClelland recognizes a second species. 

Heritiera litoralis, 

chocolate tree tribe. 

Several valuable timbei trees in Burmah are related to the 
chocolate nut tree family. The principal ones are species of 
JPterospermumy kydia, and Eriolcena, 

PTEROSPEKMUM. 

Three species of this genus, McClelland says, ^^are found grow¬ 
ing with teak in all the forests. This timber is extremely valu¬ 
able and is as strong as eitiier teak or oak. It attains a girth of 
ten or twelve feet, and rises to a lofty height.'' 

Fterospermum aceroidesy tha ma jam wairsokey Mo. 

“ subacerifolium, najee, “ 

acerijolium. 

coooSecSoSi B 

KTDU. 

The saplings of a species of Kydia^ McClelland says, are used 
for their great strength and elasticity for making banghy sticks. 

Kydia catycina, 

ERIOLCENA. 

A timber tree that Dr. Brandis refers to the genus Eriolcenay 
Major Berdmore says : ‘‘ Produces a red wood used for building 
purposes, and making rice pounders and paddles.*’ 

Eriolcma. 

Ogf* S8?' 

LINDEN TREES. 

The linden trees are represented in Burmah, by the Salwe^ 
trees which give name to the river, belonging to the same natural 
family according to Lindley, and as famous in Burmah as the 
lindens are in Berlin. 
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siLLWsir. 

The salwen trees which give name to the river Salwen, havb 
been called olive trees; but the £i'»\ver and fruit of the tree that 
the Burmese have pointed oat to me for the saiweu^ are decided¬ 
ly those of a species of 

Elceocarpus. 

OOCgfii 

ELCEOCABPUS. 

A hard valuable timber tree is very abundant in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Rangoon, and not uncommon in some parts of the Tenas- 
serini Provinces, belonging to the genus eicB^cirpus. Carts are 
'Sometimes constructed of it, and it is used in house and boat 
building. 

Elasocarpus, 

COOOQODgSi OdSwOD^S* 

GREWIA.. 

Grewia is another genus belonging to the linden family, of 
which there are several species in this country, producing small 
but useful timber. 

GRKWIA. 

At Tavoy, when vessels require spars they are usually fur^- 
nished from a small tree which grows on the sea^board, belonging 
to the genus grewia. 

Grewia. 

• 0066 |^Sl 

TRINCOMALEB WOOD. 

Dr. Heifer mentions the tree wliich produces the Trincomalea 
wood as growing on King’s Island opposite Mergui. It is a 
light, strong, valuable wot>d. 

£errya Aiamonilla, 

P HEX-WON. 

This Burmese name is applied in some districts to weod-like 
plants of the genera Triumpketta and cttrohof iu ; but it is also 
the name of a tree which Major Herdmore 8ay> is “ used for making 
ploughs, and is sawn up for bull ling purposes. It has a red 
color. It is also used for spear handles.” Dr. Brandis s»ys it is 
either a TiUaceos or Bytfneriacece^ 1 think the former. McClel¬ 
land gives this name for two species of grtwia^ and represents 
them as producing white wood, 

Grewia specUrbilis. 

IlookeriL 

<»oSo$i mcSo^u 

JAUOOL. 

genus Lageretramia of the Loostrife family furnishw two 
or "three species of timber trees of which the most valuable 

3 P 
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jarool; a tree that is rery rare on the other coast, bnt exeeed(n<f« 
ly abundant on the low lands in Burmah, from Mergui to Toung-^ 
00. The posts of an old wharf at Tavoy which were of this wood, 
stood erect for t-^ entj* or thirty years ; but house posts often de¬ 
cay in the ground in a much shorter period. It is considered a 
Taluable timber in ship building. It does not appear to me to 
differ materially from Roxburgh’s L. regina^ but Falconer refer¬ 
red it to L .. macrocarpa^ and McClelland to X. pywna. 
Lagerstroemia Hegin^B. 

(gSiQi oQQoSt|!B &g^. 

WHITE TKBB. 

A tail straight tree with remarkably white smooth bark is oonl- 
inon at Toungoo. I have not seen it in flower, but McClelland 
refers it doubtfully to Sibia. It produces a compact close grain** 
ed wood. 

Sihin (Lagerstroemia) glamerata. 
ooS^i 

WHITE JAROOli. 

There is a tree at Tavoy which the Tavoyeri call hha-ntonHg* 

& ?/, or white Jarool, whose timber is used, but it is considered 
rior to the red Jarool. Dr. Brandis met with a white pgeth 
ma in Pegu. 

Lagerstrosmia. 

0ff»9S«gi Cg^Sl. §gl» 5 

HLEE'ZA. 

This is a tree in Pegu which Dr. Brandis refers to Lagerstretmia. 
Major lierdmore wrote : “ The wood is used in building, and 

also for making paddles. Its colour is red.” 

Lagerstroemia, 

WAX wooir. 

A tree which produces a wood the colour of bees Wax, the Bur- 
jnese call theet-pa’young, or wax wood. Major Berdmore says 
** the wood is straight grained, and used for house posts, but is 
nol durable.” 

Nauclea ? 

OoSoffSpSn 

ALSTONIA. 

There is a tree in the jungles which Dr. Brandis refers doubt¬ 
fully to the genus Alsfonia, of which Major Berdmore writes : 
** The Burmese chop the wood into small pieces and boil it with 
jaggery and mix with tobacco in making segars. The wohd is 



McnrAurr. 

Tery white and smooth, used in making jokes. Bark used bj 
native doctors to cure rheumatism/’ 

AUtonia, 

oocSoc^oSi 

KEEM TREE TRIBE. 

The neem tree family furnishes several useful timber trees. 

XTLOCAHPirs. 

Besides X» granatum, there is another species of the genus 
that grows on low lauds near the sea coast, of which canoes are 
occasionally made ; and the wood is much used for saudals. It 
is a red wood which turns black on being anointed with petroleum* 
Xylocarpus. 

@oS^$. ojjoSJi 

WAL8U&A. 

Walsura pUcidia produces, says McClelland^ a timber large^ 
heavy, and strong; and is abundant in Pegu. 

WaUura piscidia, 

AOLAIA. 

Dr. McClelland states that ** a light serviceable timber, soms- 
what stronger than American pine,'" is produced by 
Aylaia 9yeUabiiu. 

MAHoaANT TRIBE. 

The mahogany tree may be occasionally seen in cultivation, 
• and we have one or two valuable members of the family indi* 
geuous. 

TOON TREE. 

Major Nuthall was first to find the tree which produces toon, 
a Wood reseiubliiig mahogany, in Arracan, and Dr McCieiiaud 
has siuce reported its exiateiice iu Pegu ; the Burmese name, how** 
over, is applied in some districts to a species of stercuiia. 

Cedrela Touna* 

Oo8cOC^8I 

CANABIUM. 

There is, according to Dr. McClelland, a large valuable timber 
tree found iu the Pegu valley, which is 
Canarium geniculatutn, 

CHIXTAQONO WOOD. 

“ The wood of this tree,’’ says Koxburgh, is closed-grained, 
light-coloured, elegantly veined, and employed by the cahinot 
makers.** AicCleliaud reports it ** found with teak iu the Pegu 
district.*’ 

Chickrassia tdbularu^ Wight. 

tSwieUnia ehickraua^ Roxb. 

CO^i nga^bai^ MoClell. 


3 P* 
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CBEBtt'T URIBB. 

There is one large timber tree of the natural family which pro^ 
duces the cheny in the Tenasserira Provinces, and according to 
Mc^ lelland the same or an allied species is found at Toungoo,. 
where it is the tree of “five or six feet girth.” 

Fygimi acuminata. 

TEREBINTH TREES. 

The terebinth family produces several useful timber trees 5 . 
among which are the black varnish tree, the mango,, a species of 
sumach, and others noted below. 

TAVOY BED-WOOD. 

Tavoy red-wood makes handsome furniture, and is used in 
Tavoy lor the same puiposes to which gum kino wood is applied 
ai.t Maulmain. \N heii the w'ood is steeped in ferriiginoiis mod,, 
It turns jet black, and looks like ebony. The large cylinder 
knobs, one or two inches in diameter, so often noticed in the ears 
ol Kartn women at Tavoy, are made of this wood after the 
colour has been changed 

^ynde&mU Tavoy^na. 
e^«i opicSi. 

Pr. Mc< lelland reports Semecarpvs un tcardium in Pegu with 
the same Buimcse name as the above, chai, 

ODINA. ^ 

A species of Odina is 1 ot uncommon from Maiilmain to 
Toungoo, which prouuces a valuable timber. Alajur Berdmore 
ia}> : * It is much used at SUwaygyeii in tJie maiiutacture of oil 
piibbss and lice pounders. The wood is red uud very hard; and 
the Uee aitauis u giith of twelve leeU” 

Odina woUier. 

OAK. 

T^’'allich found seven diffeient species of oak growing in Bur- 
imah. T‘‘iee or four are native.-* ul the I'enasseriin Provinces^ 
ftud all aih id u.-elul timber, though infetior to the Bngiish oak. 
Quercuif mt^traia. 

' “ turbinata ? 

velutina. 
ocSoSi gj. 

Qtiercut Amhentianiu, Watt 

2 v'bbas. •• 

BLB^. 

Sr* McCletlknd reports two species of elm in the Prome dit<r 



BOTANTi. 

triet; the largest trees in the Province. He gives tha-lai for tho 
Burmese name. 

Ulmis alternifoliui. 
integrdoliuB, 

03(^1 

MOUNTAIN JACK. 

The mountain j ack is deemed a valuable timber by the natives^ 
especially for canoes. Wallich says; “It produces a sort of 
caoutchouc, with which the Burmese pay their boats.*' I ima¬ 
gine this is a mistake. The Burmese almost universally pay 
their boats with a substance that is produced by a bee, mixed 
sometimes with dammer. 

Arlocat'pus echinatus. 

600oS85» SOOoSS'^i (Tavoy.) 

BEEVWOOD. 

B^ef wood is imported into the Unitev4 States in considerable 
quantities, for various purposes where a hard heavy wood is re¬ 
quired, an i the casuariaa on our coast can furnish almost any 
quantity of this timber, but it is very little used. Roxburgh says 
it resembles toon in appearance. The natives call it by the samo 
name as the pine. 

Camarina muricata* 

ooSi^n 

Dr. McClelland reports another species in Pegu which pro* 
duces ‘‘a strong close-grained timber." 

Casuarina muricata. 
cci^oobaj||Oi 

U4K0R0VE. 

The species of mangrove most abundant along our shores fur* 
nishes hard and durable timber. The tree is easily distinguished 
from iU associates, for it drops no roots from its branches, but 
the trunk is divided into numerous roots for half its height, like 
B small baini)oo pavilion, 

Bruyuiera Rheedii, 

Rhizophora gymnorrhiza. 

9^ojc8i. 9P®ic8i 

C0M0CABPU8. • 

Dr. McClelland enumerates conocarpus robusfa among the Pegu 
trees, which he says affords very large strong timber. Bai-hyah^ 
the Burmese name he gives, appears to be the name they give to 
the corny a arboiea. 

LAUBUS. 

The genus Laurus^ furnishes us with seversl timber trees im 
Burmah. 
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MARTAB4N CAMPHOR WOOD. 

This is a very large tree scattered sparsely throughout the Ta- 
nasserim Provinces. Wallich wrote that it was very like Laurus 
glandulifera^ which furnishes the sassafras^ and camphor wood 
of Nepaul. The Karens call it the ** tree galanga, from its fra¬ 
grance. 

Lauru9 (scusafraa.) 

9 ^68*}. 

SASSAFRAS. 

A species of of laurus with the odour of sassafras, is often used 
in house carpentry. 

Laurus (sassafras^) 

<^^0381 ccoSco^Si (Si 09. (Sto9^i 

LATTRUS KTAIZAI. 

A species of laurus producing a hard wood used in carpentryi 
is seen in Tavoy, where it is called kyaizai. 

Laurus. 

6jOS9iOj8j» Od5^9«3*8^I 

LAURUS. 

A solitary post of a species of laurus is often found in Tavoy 
houses. There was one in mine, which the white ants selected 
in preference to all others ; and as long as left undisturbed, they 
never wanderd from home. It may be an advantage to have one 
post in a house of this timber, but one is quite sufficient. 

Laurus nitida^ McClell. 

BA88IA. 

In the southern Provinces, the bassia tree is quite abundant 
in a few localities ; and it is said to afford a timber in no way 
inferior to teak. 

Bassia longifolia, 

ooSceoi oojSi. 

EBONT. 

There are several species of ebony in the country. Mr. Parish 
found Diospyros glutinosa at Maulmain. Dr. McClelland D. 
melanoxylon id Pegu, where he says it is called oukchinya. I have 
met with a species that the Burmese call yendaik^ the same name 
they apply to the dalbergia black wood. Boke is a name given 
to two species of ebony in Tavoy. One grows near tht) sea and 
is called sea-boke, the other in the interior and is denominated 
jungle boke. 

oSoooSfoSi eooo^oSi 
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BOX’LBATBD MABBl. 

Of the ebony tribe, is a hard, tough, knotty wood, which the 
Tavoyers select for anchors to their large boats, wooden anchors 
ladeu with stones constituting the greater par tin use. 

Mabha buxifolia. 

^^(jpSi a^iooL 82 ’ooti 

TRUMBET FLOWER TRIBE. 

The timber of several species of Bignonia is used by the na¬ 
tives, in both house building, and boat building, which the Bur^ 
mese call than-theet, A species of the allied genus Spathodea, 
Major Berdmore describes under the name of beMkarif with “ wood 
used in making furniture, paddles and a second species 

thakhwol, as having “ wood of an excellent quality for building 
purposes.” 

Spaihodea Rheedii, Brandis. 

two-seeded castor oil TREE. 

Dr. McClelland reports Ricinus dicocca, a “ very tall large tim¬ 
ber tree” in Pegu and Toungoo. The Burmese name which he 
gives, taw-the-din-hin^ usually designates Roulera tinctoria, 
Ricinm dicocca* 
eooadSooSi 

TEKASSERIM LANCE WOOD. 

A tree which produces a timber possessing the properties of 
lance wood, is not uncommon at Tavoy, belonging to the dog-bane 
family, and is called by the Burmese myet-hna-ban. I have not 
met with the tree at Maulmain, but I found the Burmans gave 
the same name to a widely different plant of the Cinchonuy or cof¬ 
fee wood family. Major Berdmore has the same native name in 
his list of JShwaygyeen woods, and says it “ is used in making 
furniture, bows, iVc.” 

Apocynateos* 

FAGBiEA. 

The fagrma which belongs to the nux vomica tribe, yields a 
very hard and excellent timber, which Mr. O’Biley says the teredo 
will not attack. The Burmese regard it as too good fbr the laity, 
and say it ought to be confined to sacerdotal purposes. At Tavoy 
it is used principally for the posts of Budhist edidces. 

Fagrcca fragrans* 

WILD KUTMBO TBBB. 

There are one or two trees, which I have noticed in the southern 
provinooB, belonging to the genus which contains the nutmeg 
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but the fruit has none of the aroma of « nutmeg; the timber 
ifhich is large, is used by the natives in house carpentry, Grif¬ 
fith found only one species, apparently/’ he says, “ referrable to 
iiOurier s genus knema.” Wallich) however, met with two> and 
referred both to myristica, 

Myristica amygdalina 7 
“ tp(Brocarpa 7 

021<BV ojSro^i. 

QCOoSoCOOU O^CO^Oy. QJlScll ? 

SPINDLE TREE. 

McClelland mentions a strong timber produced by a species of 
ipindle tree. 

Elo€Rodendfon integr^olia* 

C€OOcSi 


8ELUNG BOA.T TIMBER. 


The Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago shoot over their waters 
with remarkably light boats, and they owe their buoyancy to the 
materials that form their side*^, which are the stems of the edible 
zalacca. These stems are as light, and of the consistency of 
cork, for which they are often substituted ; and the Selungs are 
skilful in uniting them together to serve instead of planks, so as 
to make an unequalled sea boat, that floats on the waves like a 
swan. 

Zalacca eduUs. 


<j^8oo5f 8]. 


0 S 1 


DAMMSE PINE. 


Griffith mentions Agathis loranihijlora, or the dammer pine^ 
as a member of the Teuasserira Flora, and I have seen the young 
plants of the tree to which he must refer. The leaf is precisely 
that of the dammer pine, but it is not known to yield any dam* 
mer. The wood is white, rather light, and bears c nsiderablie 
resemblance to some kinds of pine. It is used by native car¬ 
penters for various purposes, and the Burinesb have a superst.* 
tion that the beams or balances of their scales ought to be form¬ 
ed of this wood. They call it theet-men^ king of woods. “It is 
used by them,” says Major Berdmore, “ to avert evil, by driving 
a peg of it into a house post or a boat. It is very hard.” 

AgaihU loranthifolia, 

008081 9JOjCOJ. oosj^ti 
FINE. 


Some twenty years ago the residents of Maulmain were not a 
little surprised to find, among the drift w6od of the Sal wen, a log 
of some coniferous tree. This was the first intimation that any 
tree of the pine tribe grew on the borders of these Provinces ; but 
whether it were of the genus pinus, or abies, or larix—a pine, a fif, 
x>t a larch; did not appear, It was several years after this oeevu^- 
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rence, that’one of oar former Commissioners told me he had of¬ 
fered a hundred rupees to any of the foresters who would bring 
down a spar of this tree. Spars have been since hr )Ught down, 
but it is bidieved that (7apt. Latter was the first Knropeati to vis¬ 
it the locality where the croe is indigeuoas, and fr«>m specimens 
of the foliage and fruit, which he brought away, it appears to bo 
B new species of pine that may be characterised thus : 

F' LaiUri, —Arbor fifipedalis, cort«ce scabro, foliis.genuina 
7-8 uncialibus caniculatis serratis scabriosculo, strobilis 4 uiicialr 
ibus ovato-conicis, squainis rombeis iiiermis. 

litb .—In provincia Amherst: in couvalli fluvii Thoungyeeu.^ 
X)escr.—A tree from 50 to 60 feet high, or more, and fn)ni li 
to ^ feet or more in diameter. Sheaths of the leaves arranged 
spirally, tubular, membranous, six lines long, leaves two from’ 
each sheath, equal, from 7 to 8 inches long, aeute with a sharp; 
point, eouvex on the back, slightly scabrous with eight rows, iu, 
pairs, of very minute thorns which produce a striated appearance, 
hollow OB the under surlacc, serrated. Clones ovate-conical, nearly' 
four inches long. Scales rhomboid, unarmed. 

. The wood appears to contain m:ire resinous matter than any' 
other species ofconiferae I ever saw. an I large quantities of both^ 
pitch and tar might be manufactured in the forests, if a remu¬ 
nerative price could be obtiiined for the article. 

A pine grows very abundantly beyond the water-shed east of 
Toungoo, and a few in the south, are seen on the west side. This 
^ l)r. Brandis regards as another new species, of which he has 
description in preparation. 

/HntiS LatUri, 

oo6»|;* st/oiVl* *§* 
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Thd TenasSferiffi and fiartnah ara baandfad on 

the east by a belt of granite mountains, With a chain df boil^ 
ing springs at their base; and on the west by a line of ac-' 
tive volcanoes, which extends f/om SuMftmtra to the Island 
of Ramree. They are most active in Summatra ; less SO On 
Barren Island, off the Tenasserint coast; but where th&’ 
smoke is Oonstantly seen ascending from them by mariners' 
Who pass in sight eff that island; and at Kyoukphu on the 
itottb point of Ramree, they appear only in the form of mud 
Volcanoes, such as are found on the coasts of Chili, and Ca« 
labria. These mud volcanoes usually throw up Water and 
gas; but occasionally smoke and dame issue from them.p 
iVuring an earthquake that occurred ift 1833’, the vapmir 
and dame were seen tO iSsue several hundred feet above the 
summit of one in sight of the town of Kyoukphu. In the 
neighborhood of the village of MemboO, below Pugan, Yale 
says there are several mud volcanoes in constant operation 

“ The Island of Cheduba,” says MoClelland, is repre-' 
seated in most old charts as a burning mountain^ ‘ frdin 
Which it may be alleged that early Surveyors witnessed its 
eruption.” During an earthquake in 1763/'it is'recorded 
that “ sixty square miles of the Chittagong coast suddenly 
and permanently subsided. Cesdung-toom, one of the Mug 
mountains, entirely disappeared, and another sunk so low 
that its summit only remained visible. Four hills are des« 
cribed as having been variously rent asunder, leaving open 
chasms differing from thirty to sixty feet in width. In the 
plain the earth opened in several {daces, throwing up water 
and mud of a sulphurous smell. At BUrchana two hundred 
lives were lost on a tract of ground that sunk suddenly, but 
it is said that at Arakan, where it was supposed the chief 
force was di^layed, the effects were as fatal as those of the 
earthquake which happened about the same period at Lis> 
bon.” 

A violent earthquake occurred in the neighborhood of 
Ava and Amarapoora a few years ago, which threw down 
maDy hundred bouses; and within a few months, the prui' 
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cipal pagoda at Pfbme was prostratoiji>y an earthquake, 
which was felt in Toungoo, so as to produce giddiness in 
those who stood on the rocking ground, as in a rolling ship 
at's^/ 


IRRAWADDY VALLEY. 

The geological structure of the Irrawaddy,” lajs Prof. 01(t‘ 
ham, ** so far north as I was able to see it, is very simple. From 
the first appearance of the rooks at Akouktoung, above the delta 
of the river, up to Kyouktaloung, not far from the old capital of 
Aya, nothing but tertiary rocks appear in the river valley. Of 
those tortiary rocks, the main or prevalent state correspou U 
nearly with the direction of the river channel. Hestiug upon thf 
broken edges of these beds there is another series of strata of 
sandstones and conglomerates, for the mo^t part much softer thasi 
the former. The geological age of the older group appears to bf 
tolerably well established, as being of the Kocei»e epoch.** Thf 
more recent group is uncertain. They are regarded as corresf 
ponding to the ^iwalik group, and Prof. Oldham thinks they may 
be miocene. 

* In the neighliorhood of Ava, primitive rocks appe^» aud the 
lower beds at Sagaing are ^‘micaceous gueiss.*' 


SITANG VALLEY. 

The recks that show themselves in the river are usually later* 
ite, but on going east sandstones or shales are soon reached, aud 
beyond them mountain limestone, primitive slates, and granite* 
Nearly all the mountains in the eastern districts of Toungoo are 
granite, but the line of water-shed between the valleys of tho 
tSitang and the Sal wen is sandstone and slate. 


SALWEN VALLEY. 

Th« river has belts of granite mountains on both the east and 
west, but latcrite, sandstones, shales and limestone are found 
Dear its banjks. The mountain limestone* is remarkably abund* 
lint. It afords the inost picturesque portion of the scenery at 
HaulmaiQ, and the table laud of the Red Karens, three degrees 
jfortber north, is pillared on this aame formation, as on a gigantie 
terrace* Its buttreiises of mountain limestone, thousands ^ feet 
seen all fonnd Ua southern maipin. 
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, . GRANITE. 

Wf! step on short at Amherst on pfranite, we meet wl^h if oit 
])oiib]e Calng uik, and the islands 0|>pi')site Y ij, uuvi 

from the mouth of Yay river to Tavoy I'oint, the e.oast i'» one an* 
broken ch.iiu of granite. Beyond the Point this rock agdn ap* 
pears, but is lost on the main land below the mouth of Pai river. 
Th^o'is ^so granite on King's Island^ and probably on some of 
the islands north of it. This granite^ wherever I have observed 
It, is composed of quartz, mica, and felspar, the latter usually 
white ; and sometimes in crystals an inch loug^ constituting por* 
pbyritic grauite. 

:. On traversing the Provinces in the latitude of Tavoy, another 
granite range is seeo about hiteeii mile)» east of Tavoy river, winch 
rises in some place's two or three thousand feet high, and which 
1 have traced in the S. S. K. direction to the vicinity of Mergui^ 
and to the N. N. W. beyond the Barman villages, where granite 
appears crossing the river. This, however, is rarely if ever por* 
ph yritic, but the crystals of mica are often of considerable sizOt 
ttnd the felspar frequently soft an I decayin'^ It is in this range 
that the tin of Tavoy Province is chiefly found. 

* The dangerous reef called the ** Cows,’* near where Tavoy riv* 
er disembogues itself, is formed of porphyritic granite, containing 
large crystals of flesb-coloure I felspar. This variety ha< acquir* 
ed the local name of nwa-st/onk. 

It is probably so called from its resemblance to the color of s 
red cow ; but tradition says that these rocks were originally a 
drove of cows which opposed Budhism, and attempted to cross 
the river to beat rtown the pagoda opposite, on Tavoy Point, but 
the divinity looking out from the pagoda exclaimed, “ Those 
are not cows, they are rockswhen they vTere all immediately 
.changed to stone.^ 

It is a curious faet that while these ledges, which are constant* 
ly exposed to the water and the weather are remarkable for their 
hardness, rocks of the same composition, at a locality not a mile 
distant on the shore, are in a complete state of disintegration, so 
that the crystals corn posing them may be picked out by the 
fingers. Xhi*’ f«-ct tends to show that the disintegration of gra- 
iaite, is'attribiitable to ether causes than exposure to the weather. 

Passing still farther east and down the Tenasserim, in about 
latitude 13^ 40', the river runs over a broad belt of granite, 
.which has the same general features as the piereding. This 
28 the most eastern granite that I have met with in the province. 
V. Pn proceeding un the river from Amherst to the head-waters 
of the Dahgyaing, no indication of granite occurs from Amherst 
Point to tlno bue of the easteiib mountains^ irhere granite bould^ 
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irs appear in the brooks. This granite bontauis numerous crys¬ 
tals of schorl, but is apparently destitute of tin; for it is nojb 
known that tin has ever been worked in Amherst Froviaoe. 

Mr. i onsdale, the editor of the Maulmain Chronicle^ says: 
** Granite is to be seen in ^abundance on the crest of that high 
range of niouiituiiis which luns nearly parallel with the 'i'houng- 
yin river, on the ^haD or right bank. The mountains behind 
Martaban are granite, and the same granite extends northward, 
to an unknown distance beyond Toungoo. 

hyouk-hnan-hat. 

GBANITE VEINS. 

In a sandstone hill near Mergui is a vein of granite, three feet 
thick, as described by Captain Tremenheere, which is a great 
repository of tin. Granite veins are seen in granite near Tavoy 
point; and there is a narrow vein of granite on the summit of 
.the mountain range, that bounds the valley of Tavoy river on 
its east side. At Amherst, granite veins are numerous, mixed 
with greenstone dykes. 

SYENITE. 

Referring to the mountainous range in the north-east part of 
Amherst Frovince. Dr Heifer says: ** In some parts occurs sye¬ 
nite, and only in one place granite.*’ 1 have seen no syenite in 
the Froviuces, yet it may possibly exist in those mountains, 
though not probable. Granite boulders with schorl, that I col- 
lecteU at the base of those moautaius, have been sometimes er¬ 
roneously teimed syenite. iSyeuite however is found near Sagaing. 

GREENSTONE. 

At Amherst point the rocks are principally greenstone, with 
veins of granite and quartz. It has never been analyzed, but 
i.ts mineral contents are manifestly different from the common 
greenstone of Europe and America. It has no indications of fel¬ 
spar, but contains considerable nlex. It probably consists of 
hornblende, and quartz. Mr. Crawford enumerates all the other 
rocks at Amherst correctly, but does not mention greenstone. 
He has quartz rock in his list, in which he may have included 
the greenstone. 

GREENSTONE SLATE. 

Greenstone slate, or diorite slate, formcf large dykes in all the 
three belts of granite in the southern provinces. Baron des 
Granges, to whom I submitted specimens, said that the greenstone 
■elate in the granite r^uge newest the sea was composed of ** flint 
Xoiliouni) and hornblende.” The quantity of hornblende must 
however be small, for it has the appearanc of a cilicious rock. - It 
• is very hard^ but has often a trappous structure, falling into i^- 
guUr pieces. To this, rock we are indebted for nearly all oOr 
cascades. Jt often forms preoiploes» over which the mountain 
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streams leap, and foam with great beauty. Kdtay river demade 
several hundred feet over a suceessioa of these precipices ; Md 
on the east side of the mountains, nearly in the latitude of Xav^ 
di the finest fall I have seen in the Provinces. At this place Hidu 
river falls into a chasm some seventy feet deep, with banks for 
eeveral hundred yards, as high and precipitous as the wall over 
which the stream plungea 

There are several easeades in Toungoo also formed by streams 
falling over greenstone dykes. 

IGNEOUS DYKES. 

Igneous dykes are not uncommon, but they bear very little 
resemblance in their mineral contents to the ordinary trap rocks 
of Europe and America. Some resemble quartz rook, other ap¬ 
pear like altered rocks, and many look like sandstone, which has 
been subjected to the action of tire. That they have been ejected 
in a soft state is clear from their sides, which in some places a» 
bound with hemispherical cavities, into which the soft shales have 
been pressed, and their pressure probably produced the cavities. 
The shales are sometimes seen pressed upward many degrees on 
the upper side of the dyke, 

^ remarkable dyke is seen in the upper part of the Teaassorim 
river. It runs like a wail.nearly half way across the stream, and 
is called by the natives the ** (Giant’s dam.** It js about twenty 
feet high above the water, five or six feet thick, with perfect par* 
nllel sides, and is inclined some ten or fifteen degrees from a per¬ 
pendicular. It is a silicious rock, with no traces of hornblende 
in its composition. ' 

Some of these igneous rocks appear in hand'specimens to re¬ 
semble grauwaoke; and they have been confidently pronounced 
to be gTKUwacke, but when viewed in oonnection with other rocks 
in situ, ^etr igneous origin is quite apparent. 

OLAYSTONS POBPHYEY. 

Among the slates md sandstones of Tavoy, claystons porphyry 
is often seen, but 1 have never met with it either in Amherst pro¬ 
vince, qr Toungoo; nor is it mentioned by Oldham as occurrii^ 
on the Irrawaddy. 


gTOATIFIED BOCKS. 

It is worthy of remark that, begimiiiig at Meigui, the Ime of 
Strafiificatioii gradnrily turns to west on proce^iug norffi, 
like the line of the coast At Mergui the strike of t^e strata is 
about tiro points east of north end west of smith; at Tavpy it is 
Inc or three points west of nprth ’•and east of south; a( 
main three or four, and up the Dahgyaing five or sk. 
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ClNKISg. 

1^ bav# tegn no well marked gneias in the Provinces^ bat the 
granite ie in some places gnessoid, and Capt. Boley represented 
tb6 granite hills of Martaban as composed of gneiss* Oldham 
says the lower beds at Sagaing are micaceous gneiss.” 

CLAYSLATIB. 

Clayslate is a trery abundant mineral, and is found in numer¬ 
ous varieties, soft shales, and hard indurated slate abounding in 
silea ; roof-slate, aud a variety that soils and writes like graphic 

slate. 

BOOF-8LATE. 

In some localities, especially in one near the head waters of a 
branch of Toiiug-byouk river, the clayslate cleaves into Urge thin 
plates that would serve for roof slates, or for slates to write upon. 

SHALB. 

' Shale diaracterlsed as in “ layers often uneven, protuberant, or 
knobby—often disintegrates and falls to pieces,” is abundant ia 
the neighborhood of Maulmain, and near the forks of the Tenas- 
eerim. 

BITUMINOUS SHALB. 

«► 

shale oontain^g vegetable impressions, and carbonized stems 
ef plants, is found at the forks of the Tenasserim, and porhape 
belongs to the class of bituminous shales, though it does not ap«« 
pear to contain much bitumen. 

OBAPHtd 8LATB. ^ 

A slate that “ soils and writes,” as Dr. McClelland described 
it, is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer variety is found 
in Maulmain near Tremenheerite. They may be justly regarded 
as varieties of graphic slate. 

SILICIOUS SLATE. 

> SilieiouB date is found near the granite mountains east of Ta* 
voy. By some it is denominated indurated slate* 

CLATSTONB* 

There is a thick bed of reddish claystone, a fbw miles east of 
yoy, that cannot be distinguished in hand speoimena fh>m Sootolr 
claystone. 

IBON OLAt. 

Iron clay is very abundant in the laterite, which is ofUh 
wholly composed iron clay. 

nUABTS BOCK. 

SpetltneftS of what most geologists have charactmiaod as green^ 
Stone or greenstone slate. Dr. MoOlelland ealled ^*grey quai^ 
took and where it appears til strata passmg into mduxatsd 
slate^ it is nearly all sifes. ^ . 
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CLAY SLATE. 

Olay slate is usually the :irst stratified rock that rests on the 
granite. In the Province of Tavoy it is indurated in some plar 
ces so as to lose its slaty structure, and is a fine compact rock, 
resembling blue limestone* . 

MICA SLATE. 

Mica slate is seen at Amherst resting on the clay slate ; and at 
Palaw, where the beds are much contorted, characteristic of this > 
rock, no clay slate was observed between it and the granite ; but 
the point of c ntact was not seen. East of Tavoy, thiu beds of 
clay slate and mica slate alternate near the granite. 

PUDDINGSTONK. 

On the banks of the Tenasserim, near the eastern base of the 
mountain, in about latitude 13° 50' are immense masses of pud« 
diugstone, consisting of water-worn boulders from :i few inches to 
a foot in diameter, firmly united together, and forming what is 
often called transition puddings tone. 

SANDSTONE. 

Sandstone most frequently appears next above the primitira 
slates, and then alternates with clay slate several times before the 
limestone appears. In one place, however, a few miles south of 
Toung-byouk river, red sandstone is seen resting on the granite, 
no slate iMing present. ^ 

When the stone contains red .ochre, as on Siam hill near Ta« 
Toy, the Burmese call it ^ 

LATEBITB. 

Laterite is seen lying above the slate at Amherst, and is spread 
over the sea-coast nearly down to Yay, when the granite appears 
again, and so far as my observation extends, it is seen no more* 
on the sea-board. In the interior of the southern provinces soma 
portion of the sandstone beds partake of the laterite character ; 
but it is not developed there as in Amherst province. After lea** 
Ting Amherst point, laterite appears at Maulmain alternating with 
sandstone, and it is seen distinctly stratified at the base of the 
eastern,mountains, at the head of the Dahgyaing. It is the first 
rock that appears on the Irrawaddy, at Bangoon; the first on the 
Sittang, where the fort is on it; and it protrudes at intervals 
through the4illuvium to beyond the city of Toungoo. 

This rock seems to be peculiarly Indian. Its name even is 
not found in European and American works on geology. When 
not exposed to the weather it has the appearanoe of a porous iron 
clay, somedthes including fragments of other rocks, and from its 
quality ot hardening when exposesd to the atmosphere, it haf 
been used extensively {or bridks for pagodas and other purposes, 
and has hence been named Laterite from Later^^a brick. 
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Geologists are much divided in opinion whether to regard it 
*8 a trap rock, or as a stratified one. In the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, it appears to be more of a conglomerate than any thihg 
else. In some localities, as at Maulmain, it includes large frag* 
ments of sandstone, several inches in dianieter. The geological 
position of the laterite at Amherst and Maulmain, is precisely 
that of decided beds of conglomerate near Tavoy, which lies im¬ 
mediately above the slate strata that rests on the granite. 

The Tavoy conglomerate ceiisists mainly of quartz pebbles, 
or angular fragments of quartz united by oxide of iron, which 
soils the fingers. Some parts of the strata are so fine that Dr. 
McClelland pronouced specimens that were sent him to be “sand¬ 
stone” old. Other parts are coarse with pebbles half an inch in 
diameter, and in some parts the rock is slightly amygdaloidal, 
approaching laterite; while on the other hand, there are 
portions of the laterite at Amherst and Maulmain which are con¬ 
siderably compact, with quartz fragments ; and specimens might 
be selected with ease which could not be distinguished from the 
Tavoy conglomerate. 

The best account of laterite as it is found in the valleys of the 
Irrawaddy and Sittang, is from the pen of Capt. C. B. Young,* 
who says: “ These eminences are chiefly, if not entirely, composed 
of laterite. The lower plain country consists of clay and sand ; 
each occasionally predominating, and the former sometimes of a 
very rich aluminous kind like pipe-clay. The surface soil is 
•always clayey er alluvial, but in making cuttings, as in digging 
tanks or for roads, it is usual to find the soil at a small depth be¬ 
coming gritty or gravelly. On examination, this is found td 
arise from numerous concretions, similar to kiinkur, some of a 
brick-red, some of a black color, in some plapes the red predo¬ 
minates, in others the black, forming strata running in waving di¬ 
rections through the soil; and the colours are exhibited owing to 
Uie nodules being cut through by the tool in the act of digging. 

The nodules themselves when picked out of the earth are ag¬ 
gregations of the local coloured clay, round nuclei of the black 
matter in the centre, and around that the redder material; both 
having strongly the appearance of owing their origin to an iu- 
fttsion of iron in the soil. 

Deeper down the nodules speedily become more numerous, un¬ 
til at last the whole, from the nodules joining and adhering 
loler(d>ly firmly together, leaving at the same time numerous in- 
fierstices irregularly shaped between them, assumes the appearance 

a nodular clay iron-stone, aetites, or, as it has been called, art 
iron bound breccia. In this shape it may be dug out aud handled 
in lumps or masses, but these may be readily broken with the 
hammer, or oven by hand. In a more advanced state, it becomes 

* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, lb53. P. 196. 
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still more compact and rock-like, tougher and heavier, and ill 
short has all the characteristics and appearances of the more vesi¬ 
cular or spongiform species of laterite. In other places and un¬ 
der other circumstances, its structure becomes more uniform and 
compact, and of this kind is that of the hill on which the Ran¬ 
goon great pagoda itself stands, and that from Bassein, where 
also it appears to be generally redder in colour.” 

A detailed analysis of specimens of the rock made by Captain 
James, 32nd N. I. of the Museum of Economic Geology gives 
the following result. 

Mean result of three analyses of laterite from Burmalu 


Soluble in Acids. 

Peroxide of Iron, ..... ..46*^79 

Alumina, ...... n •••• • 5*783 

Lime, . *742 

Magnesia,... *090 

Silica, . *120 

Insoluble in Acids. 

Silica (dissolved by Potash,) .. 6*728 

Silica (by fusion,)... 30*728 

Lime, Iron and Alumina.. ... 2*728 

Combined Water Alkalies and Loss, 6*802 


lOO'OOO 

It is the mean result of three analyses}, all of which camo within a 
fraction one of the other. You will perceive by the quantity of iron 
it contains, that it would be well worth smelting if coal and limestone' 
could be obtained in its vicinity. 

It yields about 32 per cent, of metallic iron, and I shall smelt a 
small piece I have remaining to see what quality of iron it is. 

The quality of hardening bv exposure which the laterite possesses,- 
is doubtless due to the silica which exists in a soluable state by po¬ 
tash, anil to which the same property is due in all hydraulic limesw 
Iron also when it exists in such quantities has the power of hardening. 

LIMESTONE. 

The limestone, wherever it has been traced, is found resting on 
a thick succession of slate and sandstone strata, between it and 
the granite. On the Salwen it contains lead ore, like the metal- 
iferous limestone of England and America, and it is not wholly 
destitute of fossils, although they are very rare. Capt^ Tremen- 
heere found a species of terebratula in the Tavoy limettone, 
which is characteristic of the English mountain limestone ,* and 
it may therefore be regarded as identical with the carboniferous 
limestone of the coal formation. 

TERTIARY. 

The tertiary formation is fully developed in the valleys of the 
Irrawaddy arid Tenasserim. There are found beds of pebbles, and 
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sand partially consolidated ; plastic clay contaiiiiug lignite ; soft 
shales ^ itb impressions of recent plants ; and in some places cal¬ 
careous grit and gypsum, with conglomerates composed of enor¬ 
mous masses from the adjoining rocks. 

Whether some of these belong to the tertiary or the new red 
sandstone formation may admit of doubt. 8uch products are 
found in both, and until they are ascertained to contain organic 
ittmains decisive of the latter, to separate them from the former 
is to make an arbitrary and unnecessary division. 

A red sandstone from the neighborhood of Pagan is imported 
into the Provinces, for the use of Burmese women, to grind up 
their odoriferous woods upon, of which Dr. Buckland says ; It 
may with more probability be referred to the new red sandstone 
than to any other formation.’’ The stone umbrella of the image 
at Amherst Point affords a specimen of this rock. 

DILUVIUM. 

The richest tin locality in the Province of Tavoy is at the base 
o f the eastern mountains, where the valleys are covered with a 
thick bed of diluvial pebbles and boulders, eight or ten feet thick, 
below which no tin is found. 

FOSSIL SHELLS. 

The alluvial delta of the Irrawaddy extends to the vicinity of 
Frome, above which commences a formation corresponding to the 
tertiary of Europe and extending to above Pugau. Here is 
found a fresh water deposit containing fossil shells of a large thick, 
species of cyreua, nearly related to a living species very abun¬ 
dant in the Tenasserim Provinces. In the hills opposite Prome 
is a “ granular yellow sandy limestone, containing fragments of 
marine shells, and much resembling the calcaire grossier of the 
environs of Paris.” 

At Pugan, and the neighbourhood, is a dark bituminous lime¬ 
stone containing numerous shells identical with shells found in 
the London clay. Mr. Sowerby identified the following in Craw- 
furd’s collections. 

Ancillaria. Astarte rugata, 

Mur ex, Nucula rugosa, 

Cerithium, 2'eUina, 

Oliva, Teredo^ in calcareous wood. 

When these shells were deposited the sea coast at Pugan must 
have been [very similar to the present coast of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, where shells of the same genera lie strewed along the 
beach, with here and there a piece of drift wood full of the teredo. 

Phayre’s Mission found fossil shells of the following genera 
, about Pugan and Prome. 

Conm^ Vemis^ Corah, 

Valuta, Pecttii, Crustacea, 

Turritella, Myiylis. 

Astarte, Balams, 
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FOSSIL BONES. , 

In connection with the formation in which the preceding dieOi. 
are found, is one of the most remarkable deposits of fossil boneti 
to be [found on record. Our knowledge, in the matter, baf, 
scarcely been increased since Crawfurd’s Embassy ; and yaliifibhlf^ 
discoveries remain to be made in this direction ; but they iJiU 
probably remain in the shade, till the country is cut up witn rallV 
ways ; or some red*sand-stone philosopher goes to work in ihm 
quarries of Prome and Pugan. » 

MASTODON. 

Crawfurd collected one hundred and fifty bones, belonging, 
they proved on examination, to two new species of Ibast^dj^a 
which have been named 

Mastodon elephantoide$. 

“ latideus, ^ 

Yule says ; From the natives we procured some good speci- 
n^ens of mastodon. ’’ 

ELEPHANT. 

Phayrc’s Mission procured two specimens of elephant tu ^j| | 
and jaw.” ' • 

RHINOCEROS. 

Ten bones of the rhinoceros were found among those of tho 
mastodon in Crawfur<i’s collection. Yule remarks : ‘‘Major Allen 
picked up a capital rhinoceros tooth.” 

H1PPOPOTOMU8. 

Two bones, collected by Crawfurd, were recognized as belongs 
ing to the hippopotomus. 

MERYCOt»OTOMUS. ^ 

Yule says : ‘‘ One tolerable skull of an animal allied to, ^nol 
merycopotomus,” was in the collections of Phayre’s Mission*' 

TAPIR AND HOG. 

In Crawfurd’s collection were single bones referred to 
tapir and hog ; and Yule found the ‘dower jaw of a tapir.” 

ox, DEER, AND ANTELOPE. 

Twenty bones of the ox, deer and antelope, were aJso collected 
Vy Crawfiird ; and Yule reports one specimen of dcer’d bones* 

GAVIAL AND CROCODILE. 

Fifty bones were found by Crawfurd, of the gavial and cropo- 
dile, intermingled with the bones of the preceding mamam ; 
which is the moie remarkable, mamalia and reptiles having Jpen 
heretofore found in different deposits. The gavial was said 
semble the existing gavial of the Ganges, which is also found in 
the rivers of Burmah. Phayre’s Mission collected twenty foni 
bones of the crocodile, and five of the gavial. 
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shark’s teeth. 

Shark’s teeth, with the scales of fish, were found among Craw¬ 
ford’s fossils. 


FUESH WATER TORTOISES. 

^ Janes of two species of river tortoises were found bj Crawfurdt 
the genera 
Emys, 

Tridnyx, 

VPhayre’s Mission collected thirty eight specimens of tortoise 
bihes. 



SILICIFIBD WOOD. 

rifted wood is found in many localities, usually in connec- 
ipth lignite, but by far the largest deposit is found on the 
I of the Irrawaddy in connection with the fossil bones. It 
is BO abundant that it is ground into a powder and used to 
polish the marble images of Gaudama at Sagaing. Dr. Buckland 
said, that some of the specimens much resembled tamarind wood ; 

the Burmese usually refer it to the engyen, or Shorea 
^busta. Prof. Oldham met with a piece four feet and a half long 
by nearly three and a half in diameter. 


THERMAL SPRINGS. 

,,The Tenasserim Provinces arc well supplied with hot springs ; 
and some of them are probably not inferior in their medicinal 
QUa&ties to the fasliionable Spas of Europe and America. Though 
taai| waters have never been subjected to any minute analysis, 
yet^We know there is a great variety in the properties of differ- 
en|>"8prings. They may be arranged in three different classes,— 
calbonated, sulphureous, and salute. 

CARBONATED THERMAL SPRINGS. 

The hot springs on the Attaran, according to Dr. Heifer’s des¬ 
cription, belong to the carbonated class. They are situated 
within two miles of the old town of Attaran, and Dr. Heifer 
<?^ite8 : “ There are ten hot springs or rather hot water ponds, 

ol which I could only examine the nearest, as the access to the 

S irs was through deep water at 130° Farenheit. This one was 
micircular pond about fifty feet in circumference. In one 
e it was thirty five feet deep. The quantity of carbonic acid 
^ich the springs evolve, seems to render the neighborhood pe- 
Wtary adapted to support vegetable life. The ground around 
tt^e spring is strongly impregnated with iron, and the water 
which runs over the ochre mud has a strong styptic taste. The 
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springs on the Attaran approach in their composition nearest to 
the celebrated water ofToeplitz.*’ 

•‘Their medical properties would render them excellent reme¬ 
dies in a number of diseases ; liver complaints would find a pow¬ 
erful remedy iu them. If Amherst should be selected as a resort 
for invalids, the hot springs on the Attaran could easily be turn¬ 
ed to advantage. In a direct line, they would be only four or 
five hours distant, and a road could be cut through the country 
without difficulty, so that patients could be removed there and 
bathe in loco.’* 

Dr. Morton found on analysis, that the waters contain a consi¬ 
derable quantity of calc areous matter, and that the tufa which 
it deposits on the border of the springs, is a carbonate of lime. 
They appear to arise from the mountain limestone, and thus to 
hold a geological position similar to that of the hot springs of 
Great Britain, most of which rise from strata below the coal, and 
hence from, or through the limestone. 

SULPHUREOUS THERMAL SPRINGS. 

About four miles below Matah at the forks of the Tenasserim, 
and a few miles north of the latitude of Tavoy, there are hot 
springs highly charged with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, so readi¬ 
ly recognized by its smell which is precisely that of the washings 
of a gun barrel; the odor in both instances being produced by 
this same gas. All the stones iu the springs are of a bright brass 
color, produced apparently by the deposition of the sulphur ; and 
although the virtues of these waters are hidden from man, they 
appear to be well known to the beasts of the forest. To j udge ^ 
from the tracks around in the morning, the most incongruous 
parties are held here every night. The delicate little tread of 
the chevrotain and barking deer, are seen side by side with the 
massive steps of the elephant and rhinoceros ; and the tiger, and 
the leopard seem to lay aside their fierceness, and peaceably 
walk away satisfied with a draught of the much coveted bever* 
age. 

Dr. Heifer said these springs belpnged to “ the class of sul¬ 
phureous mineral waters, tinged slightly with chalybeate, like 
the water of Bidghton.** Their heat above the atmosphere is not 
great. Mr. Bennett at a recent visit, found the thermometer to 
rise in the hottest spring to only 119®. They rise from the slate 
rocks, like the warm springs of a considerable part of Germany. 

SALINE THERMAL SPRINGS. 

On the margin of the granite range east of Tavoy, either near 
the junction of the slate and granite, or in the granite itself, is 
a series of the hottest springs in the Provinces. I have visited 
four or five in a line of fifty or sixty miles, and found them uni¬ 
formly of a saline character. Around one nearly east of Tavoy, 
the stones are covered with an efflorescence resembling epsom or 
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clauber salt. Mr. Bennett found the thermometer in this spring 
to rise to 144'". Major McLeod visited one of the scries at Palouk, 
and writes : “ There are two spots where the springs show them¬ 
selves. One immediately in the right bank of the river, 'and an¬ 
other two or three minutes walk to the northeast inland. There 
must be 30 or 40 bubbling up along a line of about 50 feet by 
aO. The hottest was I HO' another 194"*. No disagreeable smell 
or taste.’* 

The hottest spring«» are at Pai, ten or fifteen miles north of 
those visited by Major McLeod, and according to Phillips they 
are hotter than any on record out of volcanic regions, with the 
questionable exception of three springs in China, which, ** pro¬ 
bably exceeded the temperature of the air from 70 to 120 de¬ 
crees.” The principal spring at Pai,—for there are several,—is in 
a little sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks on the margin 
of a cold-water stream, where it bubbles up from three or four 
vents, and on immersing the thermometer into one, the mercury 
rises to 198% within fourteen degrees of boiling water. Its loca¬ 
tion is rather peculiar, not being in a valley like the others I have 
seen, but on the side of a hill more than a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and surrounded by large masses of coarse 
grained granite rocks, which seem to have been detached from 
the summit above. 

There is a hot saline spring at Tonngoo some twenty miles 
cast of the city, in the granite mountains, two or three thousand 
feet above the plains ; but the heat is not equal to those in the 
• Tonasserim Provinces, 





Few countries arc so rich in minerals as Burmah, in none per¬ 
haps do those riches lie so dormant. Mergui has tin equal to 
that in Cornwall; in Tavoy iron could be made equal to the 
Swedish ; the copper, and antimony of Uaulrnain are good, the 
gold of Shwaygyeii is not inferior to the Australian; and the lead 
of the Toungoo mountains has no superior in the hills of Missouri. 
In Burmah Proper are the petroleum wells, the amber mines, the 
precious serpentine, the Bau-dwen silver, ana the kyat-pyen or 
Capelan, mines of precious stones ; none of which are surpassed 
in the world. 

In the modern classification of minerals they are made depend¬ 
ent on their chemical constituents. Hence we have the hydro¬ 
gen group, the carbon group, and the oxygen group. In a work 
like the present, intended for general reaUers, this arrangement 
can be followed conveniently only in part. 

METALS. 

Gold, platina, quicksilver, silver, copper, lead, iron, manga¬ 
nese, and tin, in their native state, are embraced in the hydrogen 
group* 

GOLD. 

Though not quite so abundant as in California, yet there is 
perhaps, no mineral except iron, more universally dilfused over 
the Tenasserim Provinces, than gold. It is found in the lead 
near their northern boundary, it is washed from the sands of tho 
Tenasserim on the south, and the streams that tumble from the 
high granite mountains between Yay and Monmagon, are con¬ 
stantly ‘ rolling down their golden sauds^ into the valleys around. 
It has been collected, in small quantities in the tin deposits east 
of Tavoy. Mr. O’Uiley found gold in the tin from Henzai, half a 
degree south of Yai, and “ almost all the creeks,” says Dr. Hei¬ 
fer, “ coming from the eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim 
river, contain gold. The greatest quantity is obtained close to 
the old town of Tenasserim, where people wash it, and obtain 
sometimes one anna’s weight each, during the rainy season.’* 

The richest deposit of gold in the Provinces, is, however, at 
the head waters of Tavoy river, where it is found in an alluvial 
or diluvial formation of red earth and pebbles, very similar to 
that in which gold is found in North Carolina. On the east side 
of themoimtains at the base of which this deposit rests, “ the Sia¬ 
mese Government,” says Dr. Morton, “ have several hundred 
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men permanently occupied, each of whom it is said, is expected 
to deliver one tickal (about one rupee and a quarter) weight of 
gold dust per annum. The Burmese authorities in former times 
also employed people in this work at the streams on our side of 
the boundary,* but though the quantity then procured was great- 
er than at present, this does not appear to have ever been consi* 
derable. The method adopted is that of digging a longitudinal 
excavation in the sand, and washing from time to time the depo¬ 
sit found therein/’ 

Three or four years ago, the head native officer in Tavoy made 
an experiment at ** the diggings*’ on Tavoy river, and by the wash* 
ings of nine days, obtained gold to the value of about ten rupees. 
This gold appears to contain a considerable proportion of silver. 
Mr. O’Kiley says that the Assay Master at the Mint in Calcutta 
reported it: 

Gold, 87.895 

Silver, 9.241 

Base metal, 2.864 


100.000 

Pegu is still more famous for its gold than Tenasserim, and 
that gold was more abundant anciently than it is at present, ia 
manifest from the name Suoanna bumamie, or Suvema^ or 
pheir^ or Ophir, by which it was known to the ancients; signifying 
land of gold. In mo leru times, we have Shwaygyen gold 
' siftings,” and Mr. Oldham reporting on the gold of this region, 
furnished by Major Berdtnore, wrote ; “ The specimens of gold 

forwarded consist of varieties ranging from dust of the finest kind 
that could be mechanically separated to small nuggets. These 
very well illustrate the mode of occurrence of the gold in its 
native state imbedded in quartz, while the other specimens show 
that the general form in which it is found, in these washings, is 
in small rounded Hakes, or flattened plates of various sizes. This 
gold is of considerable purity. One specimen was examined with 
some care, and yielded in one hundred parts, ninety two of gold, 
and eight of silver. This is sufficient to show that the 8hway* 
gyen gold is fully equal in value to the average quality of Austra¬ 
lian gold.” It further appeared that all the gold is iu the sur¬ 
face soil, as at Tavoy, and in North Carolina. The earth at nine 
feet deep, Mr. Oldham said, contained no gold. 

Mr. Yule’s report, Mr. Oldham states, that gold is found in 
many streams above Ava; and estimates that eighty or one hun¬ 
dred viss are found in the country annually, but is of opinion 
that the principal part of the gold in Burmah is imported from 
China. 

ogl 00^1 001^ 
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PLATINA. 

PlatinA is found in the neighborhood of Ava, but we know 
nothing of it beyond what Col Burney wrote a quarter of a centu¬ 
ry ago. He remarks : “I find that a good deal of the platina ore 
is brought from some mountain torrents or small streams, which 
fall into the Kyendween river from the westward, near a town called 
Kannee ; and it is collected in a very curious nviinner, as Mr. Lane 
is informed, although he hesitates to believe the fact. The horns 
of a species of wild cow in this country called Tsain, perViaps the 
•ante as the Nylgao of India, have a velvet coat before the animal 
veaches the age of two or three yeiirs ; a number of these horns 
are taken and fixed in the beds of the small streams, and at the 
close of the rainy season, when the water subsides, a cloth is put 
down over each horn separately ; and the horns, and cloth, as 
well as a portion of the sand around it, are taken up together. 
The horns appear to collect around them a good deal of gold 
dust, which the streams have washed down, and with this dust 
grains of platina are found mixed. 

The Burmese look chiefly for the gold dust, separating and 
bringing that alone generally to Ava ; and although Mr. Lane has 
often urged the men who are engaged in this trade to bring at 
once the whole of what they take up with the horns, he has not 
yet been able to persuade them to do so. These horns sell some¬ 
times for T2 or 13 ticais a piece, and deer’s horns are sometimes- 
used instead of them. 

The Burmese call platina, Sheenihan ; much of this ore is also 
fouud with the gold dust collected among the small streams which, 
fell into the Irrawaddy, to the northward, in the direction of 
Banman.” 

MERCUBY. 

Quicksilver is imported from China, but its Burmese name is 
evidently derived from the Pali, which indicates that the article 
was first brought from Hindustan. The native Pali lexicogra¬ 
pher says : “It is called Parada, because it has the power to tura 
all iron, sahha lohan^ to gold.” 

0olsi 06[l9, OOoHl OOOSr 

CINNABAR. 

Probably most of the quicksilver, found in the bazars, is pre¬ 
pared from cinnabar. M. Hanislas Julien, in an article that he 
translated from the Chinese, says : “ Cinnabar of the first quality 
eomea from Chinpe, now Mayang, and from Sitchonan. 

The cinnabar of the first quality is found by digging the 
ground at a depth of 70 feet. The presence of the mineral is 
indicated by the appearance of small white granular stones. The 
largest pieces are of the size of an egg. The second sort doea 
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l\ot enter into any pharmaceutic preparation. It is ground up 
and used by the painters and colorists in the same manner as 
that which is prepared directly from mercury. Its matrix does 
not always appear under the form of white stones, but has some¬ 
times a mixture of blue and yellow. It is found about ^0 feet 
below the other. Sometimes it is met with in a stratified sandy 
soil, and then the stony and sandy gangue is easily separated* 
This kind of cinnabar is found in abundance at Koucitchou Ssein, 
at Tkoungjin^ dzc. also in great quantities at Changtcheou^ and at 
'Isintcheou, 

The cavities from which the second sort is collected, have a 
whitish aspect. When recently extracted, it may be separated 
without the necessity of previous pounding. This cinnabar, oa 
first coming from the mine, has a brilliant surface, which sooa 
tarnishes on contact with the air. 

To prepare the vermilion, they take the cinnabar, and pound it 
in an iron mortar shaped like a boat, with a stone pestle of a flat¬ 
tened spherical form, and placed at the end of a vertical lever 
moved by four men, by means of a bar which passes through it. 
The powder is thrown into clean water, and left to soak for three 
days and three nights. One part falls to the bottom of the vessel, 
the other, lighter, floats on the surface : this is removed with a 
skimming ladle and placed in a second vessel. It is then called 
Eult chou or second red. The cinnabar which was deposited in 
the first vessel, is taken out, dried in the sun, and is then called 
^ TheoxU chou ox first red. 

To obtain quicksilver from the ores, either the second quality, 
inferior cinnabar, white and newly extracted, or the deposit, or 
the skum separated on the surface of the water, are employed. 

Thirty pounds of one of the above ores is put into an irou ves¬ 
sel, with a convex head of the same metal, having a small open¬ 
ing in its centre ; the two are carefully luted together, and a 
curved iron tube fitted hermetically inio the aperture at top, with 
hemp and luting. 

Thirty pounds of charcoal are necessary for the distillation : 
when the retort becomes hot, one end of the iron tube is plunged 
into cold water, so that the vapor which rises from the metal pot 
distils over through the tube, and condenses in the water. In 
five hours the whole of the cinnabar is transformed into mer¬ 
cury, which is taken out of the water after having been sufTeied 
to repose for 24 hours. 

Cinnabar is used extensively by the native doctors to salivate 
their patients, which they do most effeotually by causing them to 
inhale its fumes. The Burmese name of vermilion, prepared 
cinnabar, coincides with the Sanscrit^ while the native mineral 
they denominate hen^tha-pa-ta-yaing^ or ** wild cinnabar.’’ 

Sulphuret of mercury. 

OOoSoslo o095o<nt§S!i o&ooo'li {Smterit.) 
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8ILVEB. 

In the lead ore of the Salwen valley, which Dr. Morton sent 
Professor Mitchell for analyHis, the quantity of silver appeared 
to be considerable.*’ Mr. O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of 
silver, antimony, copper, and sulphur brought him, which pro¬ 
duced thirty-five per cent, of silver; and the Tavoy gold, it 
would appear, contains nearly ten per cent., and the Suwaygyen 
gold eight of the same metal ; but at Baud wen,” says Mr. 
Oldham, ** on the north east of Ava, on the borders of (-hina, is 
supposed to be one of the most extensive mines in the worlds 
Forty viss are said to be found in a day.” 

Dr. Brandis met with silver, in small quantities in several 
localities in the valley of the Salwen. 

eg. ot. c. c8« cgi, 

GOdSi pure silver, 

Gwocj^Sdlcg^tGcxgooSii silver. 

Copper. 

Mr. O’Riley states, that specimens of copper ore have been 
brought from several islands of the Mergui Archipelago, and all 
obtained appears to be of the same character, viz ; the grey cop- 
per ore, containing from foity to fifty parts of the metal in com¬ 
bination with antimony, iron, and sulphur.” He has also 
** traced the existence of the sulphuret of copper” on the Attarau. 
Mr. Oldham, reporting on specimens from the Tenasserim Provin¬ 
ces, furnished by Major Bogle, says that one is a fine specimen of < 
finely crystalline copper pyrites imbedded in quartz, parts of a 
vein which, if any size, would t»e a valuable source of this ore. 
The ore is good, would be very easily dressed, and might yield, 
even with inferior management, from 12 to 15 per cent, of metal.” 
Other specimens he said were grey copper ore in quartz, partially 
decomposed into the green carbonate. This also is a good ore of 
copper, if abundant.” 

cSsSl. 0CO1I cnQOl% 

C»5«^8o1co^«|®0»S030oS» copper ore. 

MALACHITE. 

I have had fine specimens of green malachite, or green carbo¬ 
nate of copper from the sources of the Ataran, and also from some 
locality on the east bank of the Salwen beyond the British 
boundary. ‘‘ Quartzly malachite” was also sent by Col. Burney 
from Ava, which furnished eighteen per cent of copper. Green 
and blue malachite, Capt. Yule s^ys, are found near Sagain, which 
yields five per cent of metal. 1 We seen blue malachite, blue 
carbonate of copper, from Cbeduba on the Aracan coast; 

Carbonate oj copper. 
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BLUE VITRIOL. 

filue vitriol, or blue stone, is seen in all tlie bazars, but does 
hot seem to be a production of the country. 

Sulphate of copper. 

Lead. 

Prof. Oldham remarked on specimens sent from the Tenasserim 
Provinces : “ Inferior ores of lead of the same kind,” galena or sul- 
phuret of lead, “ are largely worked in Great Britain.” Dr. Moi-» 
ton sent a specimen of galena, from the Salwen, to England for 
analysis, which was reported a very valuable mineral, and *• des-* 
lined to make a fortune for some one.” Prof. Mitchell in his 
certificate that he furnished Dr. Morton of the analysis says: 
** It contains lead, sulphur, silver, gold (traces) lime, magnesia, 
iron, silica. 

It is a sulphuret of lead or galena. The quantity of lead and 
silver appears to be considerable, but there was not sufficient of 
the mineral to estimate either. The ore is scon in the limestone, 
precisely as galena is found in the limestone of the Mississippi, one 
of the richest known deposits of lead in the world. 

Mr. Oldham says that lead is produced in several places in 
Burmah, but worked to a very limited extent; that most of what 
is in use is brought from the Shan States. * 

• ^^6*1 oSoji 

MINIUM. 

Manufactured minium is seen in the bazars, but it is not made 
in the country. 

Red oxide of lead* 

ZINC. 

Dr. Heifer reported the existence of zinc on the Metgui Islands, 
but Mr. Oldham says : '*all the zinc in Burmah is imported from 
Europe or China. That from China comes in the shape of small 
cups.” 

IRON. 

There is a large variety of ores of iron in the Tenasserim Pro-* 
vinces, some of which are uncommonly rich in metal. 

COMMON PYRITES. 

Iron pyrites are very abundant. In some places they contaiu 
arsenic, and constitute arsenical sulphuret of iron. The Bur** 
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mese names, tliough usually applied to iron, are generic, and 
might be applied to any pyrites^ 

Sulphuret of iron, 

«CO^«GO^OoSii 

yellow pyrites, 

GOJ|ooSQ<^0« globular masses containing pyrites in the 
centre, 

GogooSoowSceooSi 

small irm pyrites, 

LOADSTONE. 

About three miles north-west of Tavoy, is a hill upwards of a 
Shimdred feet high which appears to consist almost wholly of 
magnetic oxide of iron. A large rock near its summit is highly 
•magnetic, and constitutes a magnificent loadstone. 

Dr. Ure, to whom Mr. Blundell sent specimens of this ore, re¬ 
ported : 

1st. Compact magnetic iron ore.—Tavoy> Xo, 1. 

“ Colour iron black with a metallic glimmer, fracture fine 
^grained, possesses magnetic polarity, specific gravity 3.511, com¬ 
pared to water = 1,001), 

“It yields in analysis the following constituents: 

Peroxide of iron.86.5 equivalent to 

CO-55 metal. 

Silica with a trace of phosphate of lime,.., 3*5 

Water,.100 


100*0 


It contains no manganese or titanium, 

^^2nd. Compact magnetic iron ore.—Tavoy No. 4, 

External and magnetic characters as above. 

Specific gravity, 3*462. 

It yields in analysis : 

Peroxide of iron. 86*0 equal to 60*2 metal. 

Silica with a trace of phosphate 1 q 

of lime,... •• .j 

Water,. i,* •• •• 13.1 


1000 

It contains neither manganese nor titanium. 

^ 3rd. Tavoy ore, No. 2.—*-External characters as above* 

Specific gravity,.. »» . •• 4*369. 

“ 4tlL Tavoy ore, No. 3.—Characters as above, as to aspect 
and magnetism. 

Specific gravity, •. •• ..4*]00i 
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“ The two latter samples are even richer than the former, as is 
evinced by the specific gravity, but they are all quite rich enough 
and pure enough for making the best quality of bar-iron and 
Bteel. 

“I instituted two elaborate sets of experiments in search of 
titanium, which when present in any notable quantity in iron 
ores, renders the iron made from them red-short, but I found 
none in the above ores.” 

Magnetic iron sand is found in connection with gold, both in the 
Tenasserim Provinces and at Shwavgyen. Mr. Oldham says 
that it is “ a mineral which is so constantly an accompaniment of 
gold, as to have been frequently called by miners, the mother of 
gold- 

Octahedral iron ore. 

Magnetic oxide of iron. 

OOC^oSeOgOoSi COJOoSoDBOll 

SPECULAR OXIDE OP IRON. 

There is a very rich ore of this species on one of die branches 
of Palouk river. The natives think it an ore of silver, and call 
it “ the silver stone.- 

cStiDl. CO1^0i 

BROWN OXIDE OF IRON. 

Iron ore is very abundant near Mergui, and according to Dr, 
lire is brown hematite. Of the specimens that Mr. Blundell 
,%ent him, he wrote : 

• “ The three samples of iron ores from Mergui, are brown hema¬ 

tites, and from their density, will afford good iron in the smelting 
furnace. 

Mergui iron stone No. I specific gravity 3.37 
Ditto Ditto. 2 Ditto. 3.18 

Ditto. Ditto, 3 Ditto. 3.3.2- 

oocogocSi 

BED OCHRE. 

There is a fine bank of red ochre near Kallioung on Tavoy 
river. It might perhaps, be turned to account in a commercial 
speculation. Comstock says : It is sometimes employed as a 

pigment, under the name of Indian red; but more commonly, it 
is believed, under that of Spanish brown.” 

Ochery red oxide of iron. 

oj8j8i. c@^8|58ii 

CLAY IRON STONE. 

Several varieties of clay iron stone are seen in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, among which, the nodular variety is common. 

Argillaceous oxide of iron. 

ODQCCjpcSs 
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PISIFORM OXIDE OF IRON. 

Small balls composed of red oxide of iron, showing a stellate 
structure, wiieu they are fractured, are found in some parts of 
province Amherst; and they have been sent from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ava. 

BOG IRON ORE. 

Bog iron ore is very abundant in the Provinces, and in many 
places is quite rich in metal. It occasionally contains vegetable 
petreiactions, some ot which have the form of braucnes of trees, 
hut are w^holly composed of iron ore, and which the Burmese call 
clgooSg^cojpoi'i 

C0PFEB4S. 

Copperas, or sulphate of iron, is often formed from the decom¬ 
position of pyrites or sulphuret of iron, forming an efflorescence 
on the rock that contains them. 
iSulyhate of iron. 

oo1coq0« 

BURMESE IRON. 

*‘The principal places,’^ says Yule, where iron is worked in 
Burmah, are Paopau about fifteen miles east of Pugan, and Mae- 
doo north east ol Shen-bo-niyu.*^ 

Iron. 

001 OOil 00800^1 

TIN. 

Tin is abundant in the Tenasserim Provinces, commencing from 
the mountaius la which Tavoy and Honzai rivers have their rise, 
the northern limit of tin in tue Provinces, lo the southern boun¬ 
dary of Mergui, Pakchan river. The richest localuy in the pro¬ 
vince of Tavoy, is nearly opposite the city of Tavoy on the eastern 
side of the mountains. 

That large quantities of tin must have been found in Tavoy 
three hunared years ago, we have evidence in an incidental re¬ 
mark from Mr. Ralph Pitch ; who, says Mr. Hough in the Maul- 
maiu Chronicle, travelled in this part of the world in about the 
year 1586, or 1587.” He says: “ 1 went from Pegu to Malacca, 
passing many of the sea ports oi Pegu, as Martaban, the Island of 
Tavi, whence all India is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the island 
of Junkselon, and many others.” 

Cape. Xremenheere touud the richest deposit of tin in the Pro¬ 
vinces, at Kahaa on Mergui Island, about eleven miles above the 
the town, and near the Tenasserim river. Rahan itself,*’ he 
writes, is the highest portion of a low ridge of hills, not more 
than 200 feet above the level of the river: it is composed of a soft 
triable white sandstone rook, the upper portions of which are de¬ 
composed and irregular. The surtace gravel does not contain tin. 
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it h found itt -the csrystallwed foxm intorsperwd in doopmpomd 
wanitn# foiwin^; u vnin tbiee fe«t wid^, wbiob onclosei 
by tbo wbito nftn<Uton^ rook, find dips down At a high angle with 

the boiiaon# ’ ,. , 

jhaige.fecalea of nhlorite oocw with it, which, M they nw gen¬ 
erally found where the tin is most abundant, is oalled by the 
natives ‘ the mother of tin.’ The face of the hill is in one spot 
scattered over with these, which appear to have been brought 
down from the vein with other matter from which the tin has 
been separated b) the usual mode of washing, ft will be noticed,, 
that the granite ie completely decomposed, and that the crystal 
would be easily separated by washing. No tin has been raided 
here since the country came into our posses-sion, but the locality 
has been known. It was worked during the Burmese rule, and 
valued as supplying the richest ore of tin. A Burraan residing 
iiQiXt the spot, pointed out the place where his operations had 
ceased. He had followed the direction of the vein alluded to, as 
well as he was able, and had driven a gallery under ground 
in an inclined direction upwards, till the !>auk above fell in, when 
the mine was abandoned. He stated that he had procured cun- 
aiderahle quantities of tin daily, and that he often found it in 
large masses mixed with yellow ground. Arriving at the spot 
where his work had terminated, 1 set people to excavate and hnd^ 
if poseible, tim vein which had been desciiued. It was reached 
after about two hours’ digging, at the depth of hve feet from the 
surface of the cot m the lull m which we stood, in about a 
quarter of an hour, a few baskets of the decomposed graniie were 
* removed down the hill, frour which an amount ot the cry^taili4ed 
peroxide of tiu, equal tohd-nd grains of pure tin, were coBoctetL 
mystaiuzsd form in which the ore is here found rem 
dors its separation exUemeiy easy, and the whole processes of 
stamping and dressing, which in b)ugluud are tedious and expen¬ 
sive opeiations, can thus be dispeus^ with. No arsenic or sul¬ 
phur being mixed with the ere, it need not be roasted before it is 
placed in the furnace.” 

Ijhia ore, he adua, as quoted by Mr. O’Riley, “ contains apeci- 
mens of macied crystals, which in weight and m» surpass any thing 
1 ha^e ever seen m Cornwall, or in cabinet specimens. ;S^>ecimens 
have been exuacted of gmat weight and richness, consisting of 
huge mucled orysltids of tin on qmUpHn, and contaiu more tm ia 
prupuriion to bulk than any specimens I have before seen* 
isrgcat» whmh ^aeaaured about iourteejn inches square by 
twelve deep, was so heavy« m to require some exertion to hold st 
ateadil/ m bnfh hands/ , 

1ft another xepart, Uaptein TtewKihoere wntes: ** With she 
view nf saeetilftimiig ite vadne in (the home market, 1 ^usmitted 
a Im fd ftvaaage samidee ul (the ew, to a smelting eatahlishaient 
ift «e Go.) having exaenaive cooneclm 

Hm lift wifteinif that (eosuitry. In April 184a, Mr. ThpaSM 

a T 
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Bolitfao informed me that: *The samples of once-^v^ashed ore 
duce about 70 per cent, of tin, and the twice-washed yields near^ 
ly 76 per cent. The metal is very goad, being almost free from 
alloy ; some of the samples which have been sent to me from tha 
Malayan Peninsula contain titanium. The ore appears to separ¬ 
ate from the matrix very easily.’ 

» Tin is found in the granite mountains east of Toungoo, but 
beyond the water shed, in the valley of the Sal wen. A large 
Karen village near the principal locality is* constantly employed, 
during the rains, in washing the detritus of the granite in which 
the mineral is found, and in smelting the ore, which is sold to 
the Shans in small pigs of a visa each, and which circulate in the 
neighborhood instead of rupees. 

j*-' 9S0I1 u^c8i 

any mixed metal resembling tin—as tin and xine. 
o6gs tinned iron platen. 

MANGANESB^. 

Col. Burney sent black oxide of manganese from Ava. Captain 
Tremenheere has given a full report on the manganese of Mer« 
gui, on the Tenasserim ; and I have seen specimens of manganese 
mixed with iron from one of the islands south of Mergui. 

Captain Tremenheere wrote : “ During my stay at the Tenas^ 
serial coal basin, a piece of manganese ore, (black wad,) of good 
quality, was brought to me by a Karen, who stated, that it had 
been found accidentally in the bank of a stream called the Thug- 
goo, which enters the Great Tenasserim, seventeen miles below the 
coal site. Subsequently, several other pieces of the same ore 
were brought to Mr. T, A. Corbin, Assistant to the (commissioner 
from the Thrrabuen river, five miles above the Thuggoo, and 
from an intermediate spot, the locality of which had been pre¬ 
viously known, and had been, I believe, originally pointed out 
by Lieutenant Glover of the Madras Army. 

“ In proceeding down the river, I visited these spots, and found 
at each, that a valuable bed of manganese ore existed close to 
the surface of the country. It had been apparently cut through 
by the action of the stream and river before mentioned, leaving 
a section of the bed of ore in their banks, covered only by the 
debris of the banks themselves. Large quantities might have 
been carried away, but a few hand specimens only were taken, 
which suflftciently shew the nature of the deposit, and are fair 
samples of what might be easily collected. 

Of the extent of these manganese beds it is difficult to pro* 
Bounce. The face of the country in which they are situated is 
flat, thickly overspread with soil, and with the densest jungle: 
It is not, so f&r as 1 could perceive, intersected by many streams 
which would afford the .means of tracing the mineral deposit. 
The great Tenasserim river has ^passed through the manganese 
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lied hi one spot, miles removed from two other points at 
which it occurs to the north and south, at both of which it ia 
likewise discovered near the surface by the action of the streams 
Thuggoo and Therabuen. The probability therefore, is, that it 
is an horizontal deposit covering many square miles. But with* 
out indulging in conjecture, there is sufficient at the localities 
referred to, to indicate large quantities of maganese ore which. 
could be collected by penetrating through the soil lying above 
it, and immediately near the spots in which it is now exposed to 
the day. 

** It occurs in the form of the black oxide, and is the mangan¬ 
ese of commerce* It is largely consumed in Europe in the pre¬ 
paration of bleaching compounds, and when pure, is valuable to 
the manufacturer of glass* 

‘‘The soft black ore, No. I, is a hydrate of the peroxide of 
manganese, known under the name of wad. It contains of water 
two equivaients, or 29 per cent. 

Iron, 1.9(5 grains by analysis; its specific gravity is 1.47. The 
specihc gravity of the grey peroxide. No. 4, is 1.46.” 

XUNOSTEN. 

The tugstate of iron, or wolfram sand, much resembles tin, 
and it is found in most neighborhoods where that ore is obtained, 
and for which it is olten mistaken. One of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioners at Mergui a few years ago, reported several valuable 
deposits of tiu, not before known, and he raised furnaces on the 
ground to smelt the ore ; but although he tried hard, aud in¬ 
creased the heat , to the highest point he was capable of doing; still 
the ore remained refractory, and would not turu into tin. He at¬ 
tributed the fault to his furnaces, and came away with large speci¬ 
mens of his tin ore, which proved on examination to be tungsten, 
or wolfram sand. A magnet will distinguish the two ores at 
once, for the iron in the tungstate of iion is attracted by the 
magnet, while the tin is not. 

HOLTBDBNA. 

Mr. Piddington, in analyzing the ores of antimony, found “ in 
one instance a trace of molybdena.” 

AESENIC GROUP. 

Bismuth, antimony, arsenic, and sulphur, constitute the arsenic 
group. 

BISMUTH, 

Mr. Piddington, the Mineralogical Curator of the Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty’s Museum, mentions in his reports that he found bismuth in 
one of the ores sent him from the antimony mines’* near Maul- 
main 3 and it is found in connection with silver in Burmah. 
cgjoSi 6CD5f8tcg|oSi 
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'fhd ^Ipbutet of antimony, appOatd to bo A vofy ab<indtailt 
Offtl In Province Amhorst. It is reported ae being often mot 
^ith on the mountains, ihAt bound the vstlloy of the Thoungyeen. 
Mr. O’Riley found it at the sourees of the Ataran, and large quan¬ 
tities of the ore huve been dug up in the neighborhood of Maul- 
main ; but there was no demand for it in Calcutta whither it was^ 
Sent, and operations have been suspended. 

Mr. Piddington made the following report on specimens of tha 
ore that were sent him “We received from Messrs. Fowle and 
Lonsdale of Maulmain, a box containing upwards of thirty speci¬ 
mens of ores from the antimony mines near that place, with a 
request that they might be examined, their desire being of 
course to ascertain carefully and certainly, if they contained any,, 
and what, proportion of the precious metals. One of the ores 
Sent up was indeed a ^ supposed antimonial silver.* 

“ Mow, in complicated ores of this description, this sort of 
elamination requires great care, time, and often repeated analy¬ 
sis, before a negative can safely be pronounced from a small speci> 
men, to assure the miner or smelter who works on a large scale 
]that nothing of value exists in his ores, and these references have 
thus occupied a very considerable portion of time and labor, and 
at is often the ease in such, investigations, have proved wholly 
mafruitfuL Antimony, iron, arsenic, and sulphur with bismuth, 
and in one instance a trace of molybdooa being all which can be 
discovered in them. The resoltt have been sent to Messrs^ 
Brightman, but are not worth detailing or printing. 

“ I have suggested, however, to these gentlemen that they nxay 
&nd it well worth their while to sink a shaft * for a change of 
ores.’ As I now understand their operations, they seem to be 
occupied with what one might call mere surface*diggi g rathec 
than mining, and (he pronouncing, as We must now do, that these 
ores contain nothing of value, is not to be understood as saying 
that the locality contains nothing, but merely that the ores at tha 
iuijace have not been found valuable ; which in Cornwall, and 
I tuink in Germany, is often thought to be a favorable indica¬ 
tion.** 

COOCkCOG^OoSl 

BOUBIfONlTB. 

With the ores of antimony which Mr. Oldham received from 
Maulmain, were specimens of “ the rarer but less valuable miner¬ 
al Jbournonite.” 

ABSSNia 

Dr* Heifer reported the exiatenoe of ores of arsenic on the Met* 
gui Island#. Mr. Piddington tbund it in the antimony ores, and 
Professor Mitchell also found arsenic in the lead ore that ho 
analysed. 
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OXIDB OF ARSENIC. 

This is the oommon arsenic of the sbops^ and is imported from 
Bengal. 

8$. BJg. fi. if. 

RED OBPIMENT. 

Ked orpiment, ot realger, is found in the bazars, brought, it is 
said, from China. 

Red sulphuret of arsenic. 

^StcScooi 

TELLOV ORPIMBNT. 

Yellow orpiment is also imported from China, but its Pali name 
ha-rie-ia-tat identical with its common Hindu name hurtal, 
proves that it was drst brought from Hindustan. 

Yellow sulphuret of arsenic. 

GSOtd^<^0li COO^QOOOOi {PdU) 

SULPHUR. 

Sulphur exists in the ores that are found in the forms of sul- 
phurets ; as the sulpLuret of iron, the sulphuret of antimony, the 
sulphuret of lead, and the oulphuret of copper; and Mr. Oldham 
found patches ef coaly .matter, covered with a thick eidoreacence 
of sulphur in the neighbourhood of the petroleum wells. 

Sooji. 

ODSi 


CARBON GROUP. 


The diamond, coal, graphite, and Tremenheerite belong to the 
carbon group. 


D1AM0K1>. 


Although the diamond is not found in Burmah, yet it forma 
one of the nine gems, which, worn together in a ring, are sup« 
posed to protect the wearer from evil. They are 
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MINERAL COAL. 

Tke Mergui coal is legai Jed by the Coal Committee as true 
miueral coal, but of inferior quality. A similar coal is fuuud OU' 
the banks of the Tenasserim north of the latitude of Tavoy; but 
Captain Tremenheere regards both as superior varieties of lignite, 
and it is believed correctly. 

“ Lignite or brown coal, says Hitchcock, appears to be 
peat which has long been buried in the earth, and has undergone 
certain chemical changes, whereby bitumen has been produced. 
Bituminous coal is probably the same substance, which has been 
longer buried in the earth, and has undergone still further 
changes.” The coal ol the great Tenasserim valley appears to 
have been so long buried in the earth, that the best parts of it are 
better than ordinary lignite and equal to the. inferior portions of 
bituminous coal, which is true of beds of lignite in other parts 
of the world. 

On the banks of the little Tenasserim, coal of a superior quali¬ 
ty is said to exist, and in that direction further examination 
ought to be made. Of that section of country I have no knowl¬ 
edge from personal observation, but the Coal Committee say : 

Eighty miles from Mergui inexhaustible beds of coal of an uni¬ 
formly good quality occur on the Thian Khan, one of the main 
branches of the Little Tenasserim. The various beds appear to 
be what is called cannel coal, remarkable for consistiug of up¬ 
wards of 50 per cent, of bitumen, which, to use the words of 
Mr. James Princep, shews it to be a superior blazing material, 
which is the main point in getting up steam.*' 

Coal has also been found on the banks of the Lenhea river, 
south of Mergui; but of this nothing is known. It is a field for 
examination. 

I have seen specimens of coal, as good as the Mergui coal, 
found in the vicinity of Toungoo ; but I regard it as only a bet¬ 
ter kind ol lignite. Similar beds have been found on the Irra¬ 
waddy, and a true bituminous coal was found in the vicinity of 
Ava; but “ no coal of the best quality," says Yule, appears to 
have been found yet in BurmuL. 

cogocSSjccgia c8^gj8«. cSsgj. coi^^^oDti 

LIGNITE. 

Lignite, or brown coal, has been found in several localities. 
On the banks of a small tributary of the Tenasserim, in about 
ten miles of latitude north of Tavoy, trunks of trees changed to 
lignite may be seen in the stiff clay, and near them the trunks 
of other trees completely silicified, and turned to stone. 

The coal Committee also reported on a specimen of coal from 
Maulmain as Cannel coal," but Mr. O Riley who visited the 
locality whence it was said to have been brought, says that if 
found in that neighborhood, it must be lignite. 
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' Dr. Morton recently furnished me with specimens of lignite 
collected by the commander of the surveying vessel on the coast, 
below Amherst. As the shore there for many miles is covered 
with laterite, it is probably found in that rock. Lignite occurs 
in laterite on the other coast. 

Mr. O’lulcy found lignite near the head waters of the Ataran# 
He says: Approaching the head waters of the Ataran river 
where the strata are considerably elevated, with the dip at an 
angle of two separate lines of lignite occur in a coarse sand¬ 
stone Conglomerate with shale and a semi-indurated blue clay 
containing limestone pebbles. This lignite is highly pyritous, 
its decomposition affording a copious deposit of sulphate of iron 
which covers the exposed surface witn a dirty-uolored efflores¬ 
cence. Some of the pieces taken from the deposit retain their 
original characteristics, do not fracture, and may be sawn through 
in sections across the grain, the same as wood imperfectly carbo¬ 
nized. Other deposits of wood less charged than the foregoing 
are found in the banks of the rivers Dahg)aine and Gyaine, some 

or 30 miles to the north-east of Mauliuain, covered with the 
^aIne blue clay as that already noticed, but none possess any use¬ 
ful quality as a combustible material.’’ 

ANTHRACITE, 

No indications of bituminous coal have been fount! in Maul- 
main Province, but there is reason to believe that anthracite 
exists under the town of Alaulmaiu itself. In digging a well on 
one of the Baptist Mission compounds, beneath several alterna¬ 
ting beds of sandstone and slate, or shale, more than twenty feet 
below the surface, beds of carbonaceous matter were reached* 
One thin bed contained Tremenheerite. 

Another thin stratum consisted principally of sand and car¬ 
bonaceous matter, and similar beds are said to accompany the 
anthiacite of America. Below this, is a stratum of shale, and 
carbon containing fossil plants. One was decidedly an impres¬ 
sion of a part of a leaf belonging to the palm tribe ; and others 
unquestionably fern leaves such as indicate the anthracite coal 
formation im America. One of the ferns,and apparently the 
most numerous one, cannot be distinguished from specimens of 
Neuropteris Scheuchzeri from the anthracite coal mines of Khode 
Island, and Massachussetts, in my possession j and others bare a 
strong resemblance to JSeufopteris and Odontopteris of the Ame¬ 
rican anthracite coal fields, that have been figured, but not de¬ 
scribed. 

These are the only impressions of ferns that have ever been 
discovered in the country ; but froid the bottom of a well deep¬ 
ened last dry season on the margin of the north west corner of 
Mr. Paterson’s compound, an abundance of Tremenheerite was 
brought up, and it is very probable that the fossiliferous strata 
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are below it i though not the same as those on my compound^ 
the inclination of the strata showing that they are above them.. 

TBEMENHEBRITS. 

According to the analysis of Mr. Piddington, Curator of the 
Museum of Economic Geology in Calcutta, the Tenasserim Pro** 
vinces contain a new carbonaceous mineral, which he has named 
Tremenheerite. In his report, he writes : 

“ This substance was sent to the Museum from Tenasserim by 
Captain Tremenheere, as black wad, but it contains no trace of 
manganese. 

Prof. D*.uia says : ‘^Tremenheerite appears to be an impure va¬ 
riety of graphite ; or it is between coal and graphite.” 

BLACK LEAD. 

Among the ores sent from the Tenasserim Provinces by Col. 
Bogle was, says Mr. Oldham, a good though not large specimeu 
of graphite, black lead, and it there be any quantity of this or« 
it is very valuable ; the source of supply in England being nearly 
exhausted.” 


ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

Petroleum and amber are now found at the end of our trea¬ 
tises on mineralogy classed as organic compounds; but they are 
placed here, as in nature, close te the coals. 

PETROLEUM. 

There were supposed to be five hundred productive petroleum 
wells on the Irrawaddy, till they were visited by Mr. Oldham^ 
who reports one hundred and thirty wells only as producing pe¬ 
troleum. The b-st furnish four hundred viss a day, while others 
not more than sixty. The wells are from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred and fifty feet deep ; and the petroleum when 
drawn up is 10® warmer than the temperature of the air. 

O^SjSj. 00^11 C^O&f 

AMBER. 

Bumiah has long been famed for its amber mines, which are 
near the sources of the Kyen-dwen, where the district is cailled 
Payendwen, from paytn ember, end dwen a pit. The amber Ss 
fisund in connection with lignite in a dark carbonaceous earth 
oovei'cd with red cky bat tne mines, like the famous diamond 
mines of Golconda, appear to be fast approaching ex^haustixm. 
There were only about, a dozen men employed at when 

visited by Dr. Griffith in 1837. 

Prof. Oldham found ** amber-iooking remnous matter^ *• in the 
ooal bed above Awa. 
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ROCK SALT GROUP. 

Hock salt and sal ammoniac are embraced in the rock salt 
group. 

SALT. 

^lost of the salt used by the Rod Karens is rock salt, imported 
from the north by the Shaiis, There are also salt lakes north of 
Ava from which salt is made. 

Chloride of sodium. 

Muriate of soda, 

cooti dSc^ocoosi ooncojcS^ 

SAT. AMMONIAC. 

Sal ammoniac is not known to be a product of Burmah, but it 
is found in all the native bazars. 

Muriate of ammonia. 

CbOoSoDOsii ©bioj. ©bso^» 

SPINELLE GROUP. 

Spiuelle and corundum with its varieties belong to the Spinelle 
group. 

SPINELLE RUBY. 

By far the larger proportion of the rubies offered &r sale, are, 
it is believed, spinelle rubies. I have a small specimen which 
every native, who has seen it, regards as one of the best kind of 
rubies, or red sapphire, but its natural crystalline form is easily 
recognised, as a regular octahedron; while that of the oriental 
ruby is a six sided figure, or some of its modifications. They are 
seen of all shades. Blood red, the proper spinelle ruby; rose red, 
the balas ruby, orange red, or rubicelle ; and violet colored or al- 
mandine ruby. It is no easy task to distinguish, accurately, the 
jbrue character of the different stones offered for sale as rubies. 
Both Europeans and natives often make *^great mistakes. An 
English officer bought a “ ruby” in Maulmain a few years ago for 
fifteen rupees ; his friend bought one for five rupees ; and the 
rubies were thought to be of nearly equal value ; but on walking 
into a jeweler’s shop in Calcutta, a year or two afterwards, the 
jeweler offered four hundred and fifty rupees for the one, but 
refused to give two rupees for the other, characterizing it as “ a 
worthless garnet.'* 

eaji|ocS^« ogg§o*i 

inferior varieties. 


4 U 
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CEYLANITB. 

The dark blue, or blackish varieties of spinelle, called CieJ'Ian*-' 
tie or pleonaste, are often offered for saile by the Shans under the 
same name as the sapphire. 

|cDOl 

AVA GEM—SAMD^. 

Gem sand from the neighborhood of Ava, is sometimes hue of 
the Shan articles of merchandize. It consists of small fragments* 
of nearly all the precious stones found in the countrybut garnet^ 
beryl, and spinelle are its principal constituents, more especial¬ 
ly the last, whieh seems to constitute more than three fourths 
of the whole mass. A single handful will contain specimens of 
every shade, black, blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber yel¬ 
low, wine yellow, brown, andwhite. Many retain their original 
crystaline forms, some have the fundamental form of the speciesr 
a perfect octahedron ; but many others have some of the secondary 
forms, among which it is not uncommon to see twin crystals with 
three reentering angles, formed by two segments of the tetrahe¬ 
dron truncated on the angles, and joined together by their bases. 

CORTTNOUM. 

Corundun includes sapphire, emery corundum, and other 
varieties. Corundum embraces the opaque specimens, usually 
of dingy colors and often dark ; emery, the massive granular or 
eornpact variety, more or less impure, and sapphire the brightly 
coloured varieties.”* 

SAPPHIRE. 

As the diamond is carbon, or charcoal, crystallized ; so 
sapphire is alumina, or clay crystallized. There are several vari¬ 
eties of sapphire. 

ORIENTAL RUBY. 

The red sapphire is usually denominated the oriental ruby. 
Dana says : The best ruby sapphires occur in the Capelan jnoun^ 
tains, near Syrian, a city of Pegu/* This is an advance on PhiU 
Kps, who made “ Pegu a city in Ceylon”; still the mineralogists 
make slow progress in geography. In 1833, a letter from a Ro* 
man Catholic priest, D. Amata, was published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which showed that the Capelan 
mountains are about seventy miles north of Ava, instead of be¬ 
ing in the vicinity of Rangoon, as they would be if “ near Syri¬ 
an.” The Burmese call the ruby by the same name that they do 
the precious garnet, and are not always able to distinguish thena 

ca(2|oaS|i 


* Dana’s Mineralogy. 
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BLUB SAPPHIRE. 

The blue sapphire is not so valuable as the red, but is found 
of larger size, and is the variety denominated sapphire in popu¬ 
lar language. 

|coo^oS^« ^ccoS^i 

TIOLEX SAPPHISB. 

The violet sapphire, or oriental amethyst, is found in the same 
localities as the common sapphire. 

|C 009 ^^I 


YELLOW SAPPHIRE. 


The most valuable topaz in Burmah, is the yellow sapphire, 
or oriental topaz. 

Mr* Oldham found minute grains of topaz” with a fine sand 
of magnetic iron ore. 1 have met with them in great abundance 
in the^magnetic iron sands of Tavoy, but always extremely small. 
He also reported, ** small crystalline pieces of topaz’’ in the gold 
aands of IShwaygyen. 


g1cOD(d^M 


GREEK SAPPHIRE, OB ORIENTAL EMERALD. 

A green gem is often seen for sale among the Burmese, which 
Europeans usually call emerald; but it is probably a green sap*- 
phire. The true emerald may however be among them. 

§» 


QUARTZ AND OPAL. 

Quartz and opal follow in order, the former divided into vitri- 
•ous varieties, as rock crystal, amethyst, and prase ; chalcedonic 
varieties, embracing carnelian, agate, onyx, cat’s-eye and fiint; 
4^ld js^pery varieties, including the belie trope. 

CBTSTALIZFD QUARTZ. 

Small 4 sry 8 tals of quartz are common, and large specimens of 
Yock crystal are sometimes brought from the Siamese frontier. 
Some of the ‘‘ Ceylon diamonds” which the Ceylonese offer for 
4pale, are made of rock crystal; and many of the rubies,” and 
other precious stones, that the Shans bring with them in their 
annual caravan from the north of Burmah, are made of rock crys* 
tal colored artificially. They are heated and plunged into colored 
solutions. A gentleman of my acquaintance being about to visit 
Calcutta a few years ago, purchased a few of these jewels,” a 
great bargain^ of a Shan who was anxious to return home, and 

4 
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therefore sold for fifteen rupees what, he said, was worth a hun¬ 
dred. On being subjected to the examination of a jeweller'in 
Calcutta, they were found to be all either coloured quartz, or 
paste^ and therefore not worth a pice ! 

^ 88^1 6 ^ 00^1 
c8soiog«^, coi^8c^ii 


GREEN QUARTZ. 

Green quartz, or prase, is sometimes found in the form of peb¬ 
bles in our mountain streams, but it is not very abundant. 

MILKY QUARTZ. 

Milky quartz is occasionally found in the Mergui and Tavoy 
provinces. 

AMETHYST. 

Pebbles of amethyst, or violet quartz, are brought from the 
rivers in Burmah, where they are regarded as a variety of the, 
aapphire ; the Burmese name signifying egg-plant sapphire, 
or as they are sometimes called, egg-plant flower stone,” from 
the blue flower of the egg-plant. 

YELLOW QUARTZ. 

I have met with dull specimens of yellow quartz, or citrine, on 
the Tenasserim ; but it is not common. 


GRANULAR QUARTZ. 

The laterite often incloses fragments of a granular quartz 
rock, which crumbles to pieces in the fingers into a fine quartz 

sand. 


CHALCEDONY. 

“ Chalcedony is true quartz, according to Fuchs, with some 
opaljdisseminated through it.”. Common chalcedony has the lustre 
of wax, or is milk white. It is found in the laterite of Mopoon 
near Maulmain, and in other localities. The Burmese call all 
the varieties of chalcedony, by the generic term ma-hu-ya, dis¬ 
tinguishing each by an adjective. 

YELLOW CHALCEDONY. 

Fine specimens of yellow chalcedony are occasionally found at 
Mopoon. 

CARNBLIAN. 

Camelian is now regarded by mineralogists as a ** reddish va¬ 
riety of chalcedony.” It is found at Mergui, in the neighbor- 
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hood of Maulmain, and in many localities in Burtnah. The Bur¬ 
mese sometimes call it ^^kyat-thwe^^* fowl’s blood, from its colour. 
Sard is deep red carnelian. 

AGATE. 

Agate is a variety of chalcedony, the colours in clouds, spots, 
or bands.** Agates are found both at Mopooii, and Mergui; and 
are not rare in Burmah 

ttCjJJGipi 

ONYX. 

“ Onyx resembles agate, but the colours, usually a light clear 
brown and an opaque white, are arranged in flat horizontal 
planes.’* The onyx is often seen in Burmah, but the localities 
whence it comes is not known. Sard-onyx is onyx with stripes 
of sard. 

goj^cpGOjjoSoS* 

cat’s-eye. 

“Cat’s eye is a translucent quartz, presenting a peculiar opales¬ 
cence, or glaring internal reflections, when cut en cahochon^ which 
effect is owing to fllaments of asbestos.** It is called cat’s-eye 
from the resemblance it bears to the eye of a cat, and for the 
same reason the Burmese denominate it “ kyoung,"^ cat'. The 
stones are common and cheap, but the Burmese localities where 
they are found, are not known. 

cogoSa cSsoadSi. coi^o^bcSibSi 

FLINT. 

“ Flint is somewhat allied to chalcedony, but more opaque, 
and of dull colours.” Flint does not appear to be found in Bur¬ 
mah, at least in any quantity. The Burmese government are in¬ 
debted to the merchants for all their gun flints. 

819(^00^00$! c8qj. 

JASPER. 

Jasper is regarded as a variety of quartz, and is not uncommon. 
I have met with yellow jasper on the Tenasserim, and red jasper 
on the Tonngoo mountains. Capt. Lloyd collected specimens of 
jasper conglomerate on the northern Elephant Island in the Mer¬ 
gui Archipelago. 

STRIPED JASPER. 

I have seen striped and green jasper, said to be found in the 
country, which the Burmese call na-ga-thway^ from na^a, a dra¬ 
gon, and perhaps thwe^ blood. 
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BLOODSTONE OR HELIETROPE. 

The green stone with red or yellowish dots called bloodstone, 
or heliotrope, is not rare ; but whether found in Burmah or not, 
is uncertain. The natives call it by the same name that they do 
green jasper. 

SILICATES. 

The silicates are a large class, but their divisions and subdivi- 
Bions are not introduced. 


AUGITE. 

On the banks of the rivers near Maulmain and Tavoy, masses 
of dolerite are found which contain augite. They are not how¬ 
ever found in situ, and have probably been brought from the Isle 
of France. 


LABRADOR HORNBLENDE, OB HYPERSTHSNE. 

Baron des Granges, to wl»om was sent specimens of the green¬ 
stone east of Tavoy, said that the hornblende it contained was 
Labrador hornblende. 


HORNBLENDE. 

Colony Burney sent specimens from Ava, of ‘‘ dark green pris¬ 
matic hornblende obliquely hexs^onal, with romboidal olearages 
Mr. Oldham found fragments of hornblende slate in the gold 
sands of Shwaygyen; and hornblende forms a constituent of the 
greenstone, so abundant in many districts. 

ACTINOLITB. 

Actinolite is a variety of hornblende, and Oldham found beyond 
Ava, ‘‘blackish grey actinolite or cliiostolite slate.” 

ASBESTOS. 

Asbestos has been found near Tsai-gain ; “ fine silky white 
amianthus, crystallized on silicious dolomite, as it may be called 
from its behavior with tests.” 


BERYL AND EMERALD. 

Beryls and emeralds are varieties of one species, and brought 
from the north of Ava, but the localities in which they are found 
do not seem to be known. 



PBEClOXrs GARNET, OR ALMANDINE. 

Precious garnets in the form of pebbles, are often seen for sale 
among the Burmese. Mineralogists say, the most beautiful come 
from Sirian, the capital of Pegu. It is the carbuncle of the an* 
dents. 
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“ In a creek on the Siamese side” of the Tenasserim valley. 
Dr. Heifer says “ rubies are found. They are, however, of a very 
inferior description ”—probably garnets. 


©r):g 3 fl 6 |i 

ggHo^. 


a variety with a violet tinge, 
inferior varieties. 


COMMON OABNET. 

The common garnet is occasionally seen in the sands of our 
rivers, and “ minu.e red garnets” are found in the gold sands of 
the Shwaygyen. 

obsagooS* 


PTaOPE. 

A variety of the garnet, either identical or nearly resembling 
thte pyrope garnet, is brought from Burmah. It is characterized 
by giving to transmitted light a yellow tinge, or as the natives 
Say, the color of the ox’s gall; and hence the Burmese name, 
Irhich in Pali signifies ox-gall. 

coTiJ^oSi colwo^n (Poli-) 


ZIRCON. 


Some of the best of the Ceylon jewels are probably zircon, the 
pale variety of which supplies the diamonds used in the jeweling 
of watches ; and Jameson says it is often sold as an inferior kind 
of diamond. 


N 


MICA. 

Large plates of mica seen in the bazar are imported, but small 
plates of white mica are common in the granite, black occasional¬ 
ly, and the gold of Shwaygyen is mixed with “ minute flakes of 
bright coloured mica, generally of a rich golden tint.'* I have 
had it brought to me at Toungoo, as auriferous; and a very simi¬ 
lar looking mica iu large plates was presented by the king of Bur¬ 
mah to Dr. Dawson with the request that he would procure for 
him a large quantity. 

By a misnomer the plates are often called talc, 

coegsi 

VBLSPAR. 

Crystals of felspar abound in the granite, and where it is por- 
phyritic, as on Double Island, and on the islands opposite Yay, 
they are sometimes quite large. It is usually white, but the gra¬ 
nite at the mouth of Tavoy river, on thq east side, is studded 
wdtb beautiful crystals of flesh-colored felspar. 
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MOON-STONB. 

Some of the “cat’s eyes” that are brought for sale by the Ccy* 
lonese, are made of adularia or moon-stone, a variety of felspar 
found in Ceylon resembling opaL In Europe it is often sold for 
opal. 

cogoSsi 

POBCELAtN CLAY. 

The clays have not been analyzed, but there are clays at the 
bases of some of the granite mountains, where the felspar has de¬ 
composed so much^ that the paths are thick with a coarse quart•• 
zose saud, and a few grains of mica that remain. As porcelain 
clay is produced by the decomposition ol felspar, such is pro¬ 
bably the clay in the localities to which reference has been made. 

potter’s clay. 

The clay in which the petrified trees are found has the ap¬ 
peal ance of fine potter’s clay ; and clays from the banks of the 
Ataran and Qyaing rivers were found, Mr. O’Riley says, “ after 
several trials at the Calcutta mint, to possess every good property 
of the best English fire clays.” 

“The yellowish ferruginous sandy clay ” which occurs nine 
feet below the surface, and on which the auriferous deposits rest 
at Shawygyen, “ would answer well, ” says Mr. Oldham, for 
the coarser kinds of pottery.” It stands the fire well and is 
bufl&ciently tenuceous to admit of being readily moulded. 

OBSIDIAN. 

Major lierdmore writes that ob-^idian is not uncommon in 
Mergui, and I have had large lumps of it brought me from Yun- 
selin.” 

IdACLB. 

In the slate strata near the granite east of Tavoy^ are numer¬ 
ous crystals of what Hitchcock calls andalusite made ; because, 
with many other mineralogists, he thinks andalusite and chiasto** 
lite or made, one species. The crystals are very small, but ex-i; 
ceedingly numerous. Occasionally their rectangular ends are 
marked with the Greek Chi, or English X, from which they are 
called chiastolite ; but more frequently the X is wanting. It is 
much softer than either andalusite, or chiastolite, as described in 
works on mineralogy, but it is quite as hard as specimens which 
I have received from America. 

It must be a v0jry rare mineral in India, for the Curator of Mi¬ 
neralogy and Geology, of the Asiatic Society’s Museum, did not 
recognize it as any mineral with which he was acquainted ; and 
other Indian geologists, and mineralogists, have been equally 







pUMldd witii it. ' TI\ere caia bd no mistake, however, in the iden¬ 
tification, for I have specimens before me, labelled by One of the 
first mineralogists in America, differing in no important respect 
from the Tavoy mineral. 

SCHORL. 

Schorl, or black tourmaline, is found in quartz at ToungoO, 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on the east side, and also at the 
foot of the eastern mountains, near the head waters of the Dah- 
gyaine, north east of Maulmain. The crystals are numerous, 
and in Tavoy they are large, but not so handsome as seen in 
foreign specimens. 

GREEN TOURMALINE. 

A green jewel that cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
beryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; it is however, green 
tourmaline ; as may be ascertained by a very simple test, for 
beryl scratches quartz, but tourmaline is scratched by quartz. 

d8(^o68f. 

CEYLON DIAMONDS. 

White jewels of an inferior quality are often offered for sale in 
Maulmain under the name of Ceylon diamonds, but they are 
usually made from green tourmaline. White tourmaline, is a 
rare mineral, but the green variety being common, the jewelers 
by exposing it to heat expel its color and it becomes white. 

cSci^oSS^i 

YELLOW tourmaline. 

Among the Ceylon diamonds that are seen for sale in Maul¬ 
main, is a yellow jewel resembling a topaz ; but which I find, on 
examination to be yellow tourmaline. 

093002^* cScQoSS^i 

RED tourmaline. 

Red tourmaline is found in Burmah. Jameson says the king 
of Ava gave a specimen to Symss, which waS tallied at five hun¬ 
dred pounds in England. 

RuMite, 

Tourmaline^ rubelite. 



SOAPSTONE. 

Soapstons, potetona, or steatite, is constantly for sale in Oe 
stalls, being used by the Burmese to write With on thait blaok- 
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boards, as Europeans use chalk. It is brought from some local¬ 
ity above Ava. 

co^oji 0(fii 

COMMON BERPEKTINE.^ 

Dr. Heifer found serpentine on the islands of the Mei^ui Ar¬ 
chipelago, and Dr. Morton picked up a boulder near Amherst. 
Gont:iining a small vein of common serpentine ; which indicate 
its existence in the Tenasserim Provinces, although no definite 
locality where it exists, is known. 

PRECIOUS SERPENTINE. 

Precious serpentine exists in the Hookhoong valley, northwest 
of Ava, whence it is exported to China, and brought into the 
southern parts of the empire. 

CHLORITE. 

Grains, or lamina of chlorite, are found in connection with tin, 
and portions of the beds of clay slate east of Tavoy, contain chlo¬ 
rite slate. 

cogooSoobi 

AGIDIFEROUS MINERALS. 

Under the caption of acidiferous minerals, as found in the old¬ 
er writers on mineralogy, it will be convenient to notice lime, 
borax, alum, saltpetre, and natron, 

LIME. 

Lime, both the carbonate and sulphate, is found in a variety 
of forms in Burmah. 


COMMON LIMESTONE. 

All the limestone of the provinces that I have met with, be¬ 
longs to the older secondary formation; which produces what is 
usually denominated common limestone. 

Of the specimens sent to Dr. Ure by Mr. Blundell, he said : 

The limestone from Tavoy has a specific gravity of 2*7, and is a 
perfectly pure, semi-crystaline carbonate of lime, akin to statua¬ 
ry marble. It is well adapted to act as a flux in the melting of 
iron. The limestone of Mergui has a specific gravity of 2-7 3 it 
is a pure calcareous carbonate.” ^ 

oJjsogooS. cSsoojiu 00j>c8*. (^pcoiSucoi^^i 

STALACTICAL CARBONATE OP LIMB. 

All the limestone caves have stalactites hanging from their 
roofs, and stalagmites raised on their fldors. The Siamesh Ka¬ 
rens often bring oter bits of limestone of the shape of a shellj 
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and when broken, a shell usually of the genus melania, appears^, 
that has been encrusted with carbonate of lime. Much of the 
alabaster of which ornaments are made is stalagmite ; but all the 
alabaster images of Burmah are made of marble, and not of com¬ 
pact gypsum, which they much resemble. 

There is a small stream in the limestone hills beyond the wa¬ 
ter-shed east of Toungoo, which, the Karens say, turns every 
thing to stone that is put into it. 

cajjooSeoSi c8*(s^coioo^. ooiS<^Sc8i.8ii 

CALCAREOUS TUFA. 

Several varieties of calcareous tufa are found in the vicinity 
of the limestone rocks, formed by the deposition of the waters 
that run over them. They often contain shells belonging to ex¬ 
isting species ; especially Helix anguina^ and Cyclostoma tuha^ 

GRANULAR LIMESTONE. 

Beds of primitive, or granular, limestone are found near Ava, 
from which all the marble statues of Gaudama have been made 

from time immemorial.’* 

sojjooSgii 

ARRAGONITB. 

Some of the caves on the Salwen furnish a species of double 
refractive spar, which I judge to be arragonite. 

DOLOMITE. 

Mr, Prinsep bad ‘‘ silicious dolomite” from Tsagain ; Mr. Old- 
bam found blue calcareous sandstone, slightly dolomitio,” a- 
bove Pugan ; some of the limestones in the east part of Amherst 
province, Mr. O’Riley found to be magnesian carbon lies, and 
Prof. Mitchell, in his analysis of the lead ore from the :Salwea- 
limestone, found magnesia among its constituents. 

A limestone in Aracan, Mr. Stilson has used as a lithographic 
atone in a small way; but it does not do well. 

CALCAREOUS SANDSTONES. 

Mr. Oldham met with calcareous sandstones at many places on 
the Irrawaddy, and there is a calcareous grit apparently of the 
tertiary formation, found on the Tenasserim in about latitude 
14^ It is composed of grains of sand united by a calcareous 
cement. It is of a uniform grey col 9 r, and makes the best whet¬ 
stones that are found in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

c ' 

CHALK. 

Chalk is seen in the bazars, but it does not appear to be a pro¬ 
duction of this country, being imported from Bengal. 

®§S o^8j3gi. c8^8^o1i 
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MARL. 

The soil may be characterised as marly in the neighborhood 
of some of the limestone ranges, but no beds of marl have yet 
been discovered. 


FLXJOB SPAR. 

I have a small specimen of bluish crystals of floor spar, which 
the Burman, who brought it, said was found in the northern part 
of Province Amherst. As the mineral is often found in connec¬ 
tion with lead, it is probable they will be found together in 
Burmah. 

Fluate of lime. 


SELENITE. 

A fine transparent crystal of selenite in the shape of a paral- 
lelopipid was brought me by a Barman, who said it was found 
in Amherst Province ; and Mr. Oldham found selenite near the 
petroleum wells. 

Crystallized sulphate of lime. 

Foliated “ “ 

oSoD CO S G o1 oS I 

EIBEOUS QYPSUM. 

A fine variety of fibrous gypsum is seen in some of the China 
shops ; but it is brought, the Chinese say, from Chinar. They 
use it in medicine, and say “ it is very cooling**! 

Sulphate of lime, 

Sha-koung. (Chinese.) 

GRANULAR GYPSUM. 

Qypsum is found near the banks of the Tenasserim in about 
latitude 1;3® 40' N. It is granular and friable, and does not cor¬ 
respond in appearance to ordinary specimens ; but Dr. Morton 
who analyzed it, pronounced it a decided sulphate of lime. 

BORAX. 

Borax is found in all the bazars, and is extensively used by the 
.native doctors. 

Borate of soda. 

“ “ mpurified^ TincaL 

coc50ou COcSgoi§8l 

Atrsc. 

Alum is found in a reddish slate clay, or soft cUyslate, in the 
valley oi the Tenasterim, about forty miles below Matah at the 
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forks. It is also contained in an indurated sand from a neigh¬ 
boring locality ; and Dr. Brandis has recently discovered large 
deposits of alum clay in the valley of the Yuneselon. 

Sulphate of alumine and potash. 

co^ooS^Si coi^so^i 

SALTPETBE. 

Saltpetre is found in some of the caves, and is manufactured 
extensively on the Irrawaddy between Pugan and Ava. 

Nitre. 

Nitrate of potash. 

Prismatic nitre. 

NITRATE OF LIUE. 

The nitrate of lime used in the manufacture of saltpetre was 
found to abound in the vicinity of thejpetroleum'wells. “Accord¬ 
ing to Hausmann,^’ says Dana, “ a large part of the so called ni¬ 
tre in nature is this salt.” 


NATRON. 

Natron is said to be abundant in some localities above Ava, 
where the Burmese use it for soap, and call it earth soap.” 
This is the material of which Jeremiah speaks : “ Though thou 
wash thee with nitre and to whose effervescing property with 
acids, allusion is made in Proverbs : “ As vinegar upon nitre.” 
In both instances the translation ought to be natron^ which a- 
bounded in Egypt, and was well known to the Jews. 

Carbonate of soda. 

G 0 80(^00 1 
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We have now passed in review all the forms of creation, 
from the highest to the lowest, and would be at fault to 
proceed further, were it not that a rare Talaing book here 
to our aid, and teaches us how all these things origi¬ 
nated. This work purports to have been translated into 
Talaing from the Shan language at Labong, A. D. 1768. 
It was, however, originally written in Pali, for portions of 
the Pali text accompany the vernacular version. 

The developement-hypothesis of the French philosophers 
has been traced to the Greeks; and here, in the origin of 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, the same doctrine is 
presented by the Budhists. It probably hact its origin 
where the Indo-European languages were first spoken, for 
it has clearly accompanied them in their migrations, both 
East and West. The male and female creators, here ema¬ 
nating from the elements, resemble the first Eons of the 
Gnostics, which were produced by the Bythos ; but are per¬ 
haps more nearly allied to some of the myths in the Pura- 
nas. The system here taught is quite different from any 
thing that has hitherto proceeded from Ceylon, or Eastern 
India, but approaches, in some of its features, to the Bud- 
hisjn of Thibet, yet is materially different. Moreover, as 
the originals of the Thibetian books are Sanskrit, while this 
book was first written in Pali, it cannot have been introdu¬ 
ced from the North. The Singalese books were nearly all 
destroyed in the sixteenth century, and the Burmese, Ta¬ 
laing and Tai libraries have been so imperfectly examined, 
that nothing can be argued from our previous ignorance 
that such works existed. 


The Mulanuli* opens with the statement that, when Gauda- 
ma, soon after he attained the Budhahood, preached to his fol¬ 
lowers in Pali, they found it difficult to understand him; but one 
of them, the great Kachchanya, prepared a Pali grammar 
enabled them to understand his' language with fafcility. hen 


* Fron miUa, root, origin, beginning ; 
treats of the beginning of things. 


because the work thus named 
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Kondanya expressed his satisfaction with the grammatical prin** 
ciples evinced, Gaiidama replied: “ Kondanya ! the law which 
Kachchanya has followed, is not his own. It is a natural law^ 
that has descended, generation after generation, from the days of 
the Budha Tikkhagga, at the beginning of ihe world.” Kondan- 
ya then expressed a desire that Gaudama would inform them of 
the origin of the universe ; and he responded in an uninterrupted 
discourse which occupies the volume under consideration,. 

*<What was the first thing he asked. <:Law. What law ? 
7he law of progress. Kondanya 1 before this mundane woeld 
same into existence, there were no bramhas* no devas,. no men^ 
no beasts, no earth, no fire, no air, no trees, no grass, nothing 
wbfttsver ; all was emptiness. The first things that came; exis¬ 
tence^ were the cold and hot seasons. They appeared simultanO'^ 
o\isJy, and were succeeded by a wind blowing unceasingly.” The 
air increased until a mass was accumulateU, nine millions six 
hundred thousand miles thick ; when water appeared, whidi went 
on increasing till it covered the^air to the depth of four millions 
eight hundred thousand miles. From the water a vapor begw 
%0 grice, which afterwards fell in raim The dry season dried up 
the rain, and earth appeared, which increased until it was two 
millions four hundred thousand miles thick. The earth had a 
disposition to produce stones or minerals, and the ores of silver, 
gold, iron, tin and copper appeared, together with the varioos 
precipus stones. On the gold ore, the first appearances of ve¬ 
getation were seen, in the form of green mucous slime, or brittle- 
worts,♦ which were followed by the grasses, and by the other 
plants of the vegetable kingdop[), in succession. 

The four elements had an inclination to produce living beiugn, 
the first of which were earth-worms and maggots, the product of 
earth. Air gave birth to numerous insects j fire to fire-flies j and 
water to innumerable water-insects. These animals had life, but 
they had neither understanding nor spirit. For an a9ankhyeya\ 
of kalpas, they continued to be bom and die, when they began to 
increase slightly in intelligence ; and, after an equal number of 
kalpas had elapsed, animals with bones first appeared. Still they 
were small, the largest not larger than the grub of the wevil that 
oats the areca-nut; their bones were of the sice pf fine gr^- 
•tenis> and they were quite destitute of blood. These eoutiaued 

* Diatomacece. See Lindley’s VegetMe Kingd<m, pege 12. 

t This being a neuter noun, the nominative singular is made by 
ing as asankkveyai^ the form used by Tumour, who calls it an ** in» 
calculable period,” which the etymology seems to justify. Kochchaaya 
the grammarian, however, says that it ie the number designated by a 
unit with twant;f4ve ciphers afllxed. Another authority says that the 
saven ciphers of a' crore, the highest number for which there is %ny 
moper assignation, must be multiplied by twenty, and that the pro- 
ioeti one hundred and forty cipbeis, appended to the unit, constitutes 
an a$ankhyeya. 
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to Be borti atid (He fbr a thoiisand asaiikhyeyas of kaljyas. 

termination of this perk>d, the element earth, with the diape- 
^iticm to the fermintue form, produced a female who WaO ealled 
Iktang^yyasdngdiL This woman lived on the odour of flowerg ^ 
dnd at this period the earth was ao abundantly (Covered with 
^tass aud trees, that it was difhoult to move about^ to lie down, 
dr to rise up.^ Then the woman said to herself: Treee an(i 
grasses are very numerous. It is very difficult for me to eome 
and go. It would be a good thing for me to create forms,* and 
dause them to devour the trees and grasses.*’ Thus saying, ShO 
took earth and briitleworts, and mad^e two forms of Various raoos 
of animals, the one male, the other female.” She next inserted 
in the hearts of these forms a disposition, or nature, for elis^ 
tence, and a grub or caterpillar was produced in each; and they 
became living beings. To these animals she gave names whick 
are Pali; and ‘‘this is the language that existed anterior to the 
first of the Budhas ; but, when they appeared, each one spoke this 
language, down to the last.” One hundred thouiand species of 
laud-animals, and seventy thousand species of fish, are said to 
have been created. These increased in individuals, by hundreds^ 
4iid thousands, and tens of thousands, until they became exceed^ 
ingly numerous ; aUd, in consequence of their devouring the her¬ 
bage and trees, the earth was almost denuded of vegetatiott^ 
Nothing came to ficJwer or fruit, and the woman sought and ob¬ 
tained with difficulty the odour of flowers on which to subsist. 
“Then she said to herself: ‘ They are astonishingly abundant I 
They have eaten up trees and bamboos, flowers and fruits, with¬ 
out leaving a fragment. What shall I do ? It would be a good 
thing were they to die, and afterwards come to life again.*” 
Thus she thought for eight-four thousand kalpas; and after they 
had elapsed, the element fire produced in another place a male. 
His name Was PumnyeyyasangasL When this man saw the dif¬ 
ferent animals going to and fro on the earth, and enjoying them* 
selves as they chose, he thought to himself ; “ ‘These forms are 
of one mind, and enjoy themselves in each other’s society. Is 
there any form of being like myself 1’ He went wandering about, 
end met with the woman. When he saw her, he drew near; but 
die,^ observing him approach, said: ‘Why dost thou come to me ? 
Heftplied; ‘1 come to make thee my friend and associate.' 


* The Pali words is ru^a, and, like the corresponding; Sanskrit 
admits of various renderings. It sometimes occurs in ^e Pali text 
wbere it is not rendered in the vernacular version, e. g.: Tada tejodha^ 
ttu/aptirisa tvjM v/p^cvrUi dnyo <pU9(i<>geyyd8a%giUi limna puri^ 
i. e. “iJh^n, frotfi the element fire, a male was produced in another 
^cer Was the name of the male.*^ 

■ not si^a verb in Wilson’s Sanskrit Dicticmary, but 

ft fn like the sevw^ eenjugatien to San¬ 

skrit, bv the insertion of n between the root and terminatififl. 
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The woman continued : * Hast thou wisdom to devise one thing I 
Without that, thou canst not become my associate.* The man 
answered : * Speak the thing that is to be done, and I will icon- 

aider it, ’ The woman then said : ^ These forms orated from 

the four elenien s with a nature for existence—canst thou devisa 
any way in which they may repeatedly die, and repeatedly come 
to life again, and not live continually ? After considering the 
subject eightj’four thousand kalpas, the man understood the 
mind of the woman ;** bnd said : •* If from the three sexual na¬ 
tures, and the four elements, a male, a female and a neuter be 
created, men, generation after generation, will increase in wis¬ 
dom, and will be able to put an end to the beasts/’ When the 
woman heard these words, she thought he had spoken well, was 
pleased, and remained silent. After the. two had remained to¬ 
gether for a period the man went and brought the four embryo 
elements^ to the woman, with as much of the element of gloryf 
as a grain of mustard-seed. The woman took the embryo ele¬ 
ments, and preparing them with clay and brittleworts, made 
three human forms, ** one a neuter, one a female, and one a male.^ 
She inserted the element earth to give stability, the element fire 
to give strength, the element water to give beauty, the element 
air to produce jo), the faculty of seeing to distinguish forms, and 
the faculty <>f understanding to know 80>^»8ations.** Finally, she 
inserted a disposition, or nature, for spirit, which produced grub» 
or caterpillars in the abdomen; which in ten months brought liv¬ 
ing human beings, male, female and neuier. 

The**e human beings soon became sick, when their creators 
consulted together, and decided that the seasons coming all to¬ 
gether was the cause ; so they separated them, and gave to each 
its appropriate period. This afforded relief, but they were thin, 
and then the rice-plant was created for them. 

Afterwards, the creators thought: These people of ours have 
nothing to mark time. Let us prepare for them something to 
distinguish days and months.” Then they made a large elephant. 
** The body was black like a black man, the feet and legs were 
"white and shining like silver, the tusks were red with the glow 
of the ruby, the head resembled gold, and the trunk was like the 
Bapphire-feathers of the roller.”}: Its length was four hundred 
and ninety thousand miles, and it fed on air and water. Ou its 
back they placed mount Meru, and put it iu the midst of the 

* Four hhavya, Sanskrit hhavya, what is to be. 

t The Pali word is «/, which I derive from m*. I am not confident of 
the rendering givep to this word, nor of that efthe preceding one noted. 
1 nave never met with either before, and th^y are not understood by the 
ZAtives. ' 

t Coracias afinis^ often called the blue jijky ; but ‘roller is its 
fihglish name. 
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ocean, ** Mount Mem sinks in the ocean seven millions two 
hundred thousand miles, and rises the same above it, in height.** 
Then they made the twelve signs, the moon, and the twenty«seveu 
lunar mansions.* Next, they created the sun, and caused it to 
revolve around mount Meru to give light; and for the moon they 
made a silver palace in the form of an apple-shcll.+ “ Half way 
up mount Meru, they placed the lirst deva-heavans, and on the 
summit i'avatinsa, the second deva-heavens. 

The human beings then grew, and had three children. The 
woman took great pieasuie in the male, and watched over him, 
but had no regard for the neuter; and the neuter became envious 
of the happiness of the man and his wife, and killed the man. 
When the woman saw her husband die, she was unhappy, and 
took the body and laid it in a retired spot, alone, where sue daily 
carried it food, until it had completely decayed. After the body 
was consumed, she placed by the spot a piece of wood, and set it 
up for a monument; and daily carried to it food. The woman 
and the neuter died in turn, and the children treated their mother 
as she had. her husband, but negketed the neuter. These three 
children had thirteen children of their own, six boys and seven 
girls, the neuter not being continued. These children, when they 
observed different animals, made various exclamations, which be¬ 
came the first language of men, and this is stated to be the lan¬ 
guage of Magadha.| Subsequently, the people were sick, and 
the creators said to each other : ^ The sons of the world are sick 
and dying, and there are none to assist them. It would be a 
good thing to make planets to prevent their being entirely des¬ 
troyed.* *’ Then they formed palaces from the four elements, and 
set them with the planets within them in the zodiac.§ 

At this time, all men lived in peace. They ate, drank and 
worked in perfect harmony ; and they soon began to kill animals 
both of the laud and water, to support life. For there was no 
one to teach them the distinction between meritorious and un- 
meritorious deeds.*’ 


* The names of the signs of the zodiac are the same in Pali as they 
are in Sanskrit, Arabic and Greek. The names of the lunar mansions 
agree with the Sanskrit, but differ from the Arabic. However, the 
word which denotes an asterism or lunar mansion, naJtkhataf l^skrit 
naksheUra, is probably of similar origin with the Arabic, menzil, and 
the Hebrew mazzalf and viazzar ; though Gesenius, erroneouHy in my 
opinion, defines the Hebrew words in the plu:^, by the twelve 
signs of the zodiac.** 
t Ampullaria, 

X The specimens given are not Pali. 

§ Here the astrological views of the writer appear. Astrology con¬ 
tinues to be in as much favor with the Burmese as it was in Europe in 
the d^k ages ; and the diagram they make, when they cast the hoi'os^ 
cope, is precisdy the same as that seen in all English books on astrolo¬ 
gy- 
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When the two creators looked on, and considered the mundane 
world, they wore alarmed, for they saw that men at death, in 
consequence of killing animals, were conceived in the bodies of 
brutes. Then, by means of the four elements, they attached in* 
tellectual births to various fruit-trees ; and persons who ate of the 
^tult produced children with virtuous affections. From this peri¬ 
od divisions arose; for some men had evil hearts, and some good 
ones. After men had become very numerous, persous with good 
dispositions were very scarce, while the wicked abounded ; and 
knowing not the distinctions between good and evil, at death 
they went to hell. * Hell was not created by any one, but was 
developed by nnmeritorious works. The fire of the angry mind 
produces the fire of hell, and consumes its possessor. When a 
person does evil, he lights the fire of hell, and burns with his 
own fire. A wicked person causes the deeds that he performs 
with the six organs, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling and 
thinking, to impinge upon himself; v hich at all times and in 
all places produces hell.*' 

At this time, there was one good man, an orphan, and no one 
would show him hospitality ; so he took up his abode under a 
lone hopea-tree, where he wept because he was friendless ; and 
ultimately he became a hermit, repented of his sins, knew him-* 
self," cultivated virtuous affections, and at death became the first 
deva, or guardian spirit, of trees. A few others obtainea suffi¬ 
cient merit to become devas of trees, but the great mass of man¬ 
kind went to hell, and were consumed in flames. Then the two 
creators said to each other : “ This kalpa has endured very long 
indeed, and yet no one has appeared with sufficient moral power 
to bring it to an end, as we anticipated. Let us destroy tha 
world by the element fire, and, after these people have died, the 
next that come will increase in wisdom and virtue.’* Then they 
made the sixteen bramha-heavens for a place of refuge, and creat¬ 
ed an immense elephant. When it held in its breath, there was 
neither rain nor dew, and the whole earth was dried up as if it 
had been burned. Then men feared death, and an impulse was 
given to the law of love and compassion; so that when men died 
they ascended to the bramha-heavens. 

A large measure of the element fire was infused into the palace 
of the moon; the sun could not keep its place, and came in con¬ 
tact with the moon; and the burning sun impinged on the planet# 
till the whole universe was one entire conflagration and ail was 
burned up below the Bramha-heavens. Then the elephant 
breathed out, and the rain descended, and extinguished the fire. 

The remaining portion of the volume is occupied with , stories 
to illustrate the gradual development of moral principles, ffom 
the smallest of meritorious acts, up to the period in which there 
was sufficient moral power in the world to produce a Budba. 

After a hundred thousand kalpas bad been destroyed by fire, 
the orphan, who had been king of the second deva-heavens, was 
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again born on earth, where the people were still ignorant of moral 
principles ; but he possessed so virtuous a mind that he kept 
himself from taking life. Irom theft, from adultery, from speaking 
falsehood, and from drinking intoxicating liquors; and at death 
he went to the Bramha-heavens. 

When more than ten thousand kalpas had passed away since 
he ascended to the bramhas, the soul of the poor orphan who 
became the first deva of trees, was again in a human form; and 
hifi son astonished his relatives and friends, hy talking when^he 
ivas first born. They exclaimed : “He speaks the language of 
grown men. He is a remarkable child j much is to be expected 
of him. We will call him Fratyeka-Budha.*’* He realized their 
expectations, and became a Pratyeka-Budha ; which is defined; 

“ One with power to discern the past, the present, and the future, 
of the single kalpa in which he appears,” in distinction from a 
full Budha, who has all knowledge of all kalpas. 

After one of these Pratyeka-Budhas had appeared, they gradu* 
ally increased in number. “ In some kalpas, there would be one, 
in others two, in others three, in others ten, in others a hundred, 
ond in others a thousand. Ten thousand kalpas and one hundred 
thousand assaukhyeyas of years had elapsed, after the appearance 
of the first Pratyeka-Budha, when a pious man was born on earth, 
who in his various transmigrations had met with eight hundred 
and twenty-five thousand Pratyeka-Budhas. He remembered 
his former states, but could not enumerate the number of times 
he had been a king, a poor man, a beast, or an inhabitant of helL 
He said : * A hundred thousand yeara of the highest happiness on 
earth are not equal to the happiness of one day in the deva-hea- 
vens ; and a hundred thousana years of misery on earth are not 
equal to one day of misery in hell ; and the misery of hell is not 
enumerated by days, but by kalpas. How shall I escape hell, 
and obtain eternal bliss ?’ He remained in meditation unceasing¬ 
ly, and when he saw his parents give rice to a Pratyeka-Budha, 
he thought to himself: * How often, in former sates, have 1 given 
away gold, silver, slaves, buffaloes, oxen, elephants, an^ horses* 
These ofterings have no power to » estjoy births. They are exter¬ 
nal offerings. 1 will make an internal offering. I will present 
my body a burnt offering.* He gave away his wife and children to 
beggars, and offered himself a burnt offering to the Pratyeka- 
Budha. After eigty asankbyeyas of years, and sevesty kalpas 
more, had passed away, he was born agin on earth, having often in 
the interval, “ made the living offering ; and having met with two 
hundred and eighty millions of Pratyeka-Budhas.** He lived a 

* 1 have adopted the Sanskrit from Pratyeka, because the word ha» 
been anglicised, and it is undesirable to have two forma for the same 
word. Otherwise, the Pali PacAche would have l>een used. I derive it 
from praUif instead of, and eka, one, i. e. one instead of, or a substitute 
for Budha. M. B6musat renders : a separate or distinct Budha**--^ 
signification unsuitable to the usage of the word in this artide. 
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herfinit, repeating the sacred sentencs, and at death went to the 
bramha-heavens. 

Passing over several other episodes^ the Suvarna-kalpa, or 
golden age, is reached. At this time, ‘^beasts spoke the language 
of men, and when the trees were questioned they made answer.'^ 
In this age, lived Tikkhagga, the son of a king, who, when he was 
four thousand years of age, became a hermit, and dwelt two hun¬ 
dred years under a butea tree, two hundred more under a shorea- 
tree, two hundred more under a banyan-tree,* and so on till he 
had made the circle of twenty-five different trees. By self-denial 
for five thousand years, in these twenty-five different places, he 
obtained infinite knowledge, while seated under the last one,. a 
Buchanania latijolia, 

“At the instant of becoming God, he exclaimed with joy; 

^ Aneka jati samaran r i. e. ‘Not one more mundane birth!* 
Then the devas and brahmas saw the wonderful glory which illu¬ 
minated the ten thousand systems, and all assembled in the pre¬ 
sence of this most excellent divinity, and said to him : ‘ Thou who 
excdlest all devas and brahmas, what is tby name ? ^ On account 
of infinite knowledge,’ he replied, ‘ my name is Sativa.*f Then 
men, devas and brahmas rejoiced, and adoringly exclaimed: 
Namo tasya Bhagavato arahato samma samhudhasya^'X i.e. ‘ Glory 
to this Bhagavat, worthy of worship, perfect in knowledge. 


* Ficus indicay VsXi nigrodJia, Sanskrit nyag.'odha. Some authors 
erroneously identify the tree under which Gaudaraa was perfected with 
the banyan, but that in Pali is hodi^ Sanskrit hhodki, the pi pal Ficm 
rdigiosa, Kasyapa, the Budha said to have immediately preceded 
Gaudama, was perfected under a banyan ; and the two trees are always 
distinguished in the Bui inese translations, as well as in the Pali text. . 

t ODOgOlOaOOOOggODggO^lfOWtt 

Satwa in this sentence is here deemed equivalent to infinite know¬ 
ledge ; but in Tibetian Budhism, a Bodhisatwa is a Budha inferior to a 
Bhagavat whom he worships, but here they are identical 

J ^C«9OOC»OiCOOOCOOOia®6|^COCOODiOOg0Og [§0301 

This Pali sentence is written at the commencement of every Budhist 
book, Pali, Burman and Talaing, that I have ever seen ; and it is, 1 
lieve, equally common in Tai books ; but I never before met with any 
account of its origin, and the natives are so ignorant of the grammar of 
the language in which it is written, that they usually render, in the first 
person ; " I worship.” This is the rendering given in the Laws of Manu, 
translated from the Burman a few years ago ; although Burnouf and 
Lassen’s accurate Latin version had been before the public nearly a 
quarter of a century : " Adoratio huic Bhagavat (domino) arhat (vener- 
ando) complete intelligendi.” I render namo by alory, rather than by 
'ivorshipf because for the verb to worship, in the closing sentence of the 
book,is used, Sanskrit which more accurately denotes that; 
while the verb noma, in Pali as well as Sanskrit, is more used in the 
signification to bow, to pay obeUance, 
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They then asked him for instruction, and he preached to them 
the MulamuUy because, he said, it was best adapted to the de¬ 
gree of knowledge possessed by his heai*ers. 

Ihtangeyyasangasi and Pusanrjeyyasangasi, the two creators, 
saw the glory that enlightened the ten thousand systems, and 
came to the Budha to make inquiries. He told them Unit they 
existed at the beginning, before men, and made the world, and 
that their merit was great. This intelligence was quite new to 
them, but they received it with great jpy, and worshiping the 
Budha, expressed a desire to be like him. He replied that, if 
devas and men wished to be like him, they must make his image 
and worship it. 

When Tikkhagga was about to take nirvana^ men, devas and 
bramhas requested him to establish his religion, and ‘‘ he esta¬ 
blished it for five thousand years, and appointed, as objects of wor¬ 
ship, the Law, the Church, and the Substitute for Budlia, his 
image.’* He then declared : He who worships the Budha, shjdl 
have great giory ; he who worships the Law, shall haye much 
knowledge 5 and he who worships the Church, shall have much 
wealth and pleasure.” 

Sueh i« the history of the first Budha ; but Prof. Wilson 
fiays There can be no first Budha, for it is of the 
essence of the system that Budhas are of progressive develop¬ 
ment. There can no inore be a first than there can be a 
iasty Facts are too stubborn things to be resisted; and 
the existence of works like this in our Talaing monasteries 
translated from the Shan, proves that the system which re¬ 
cognizes a first Budha is widely diffused in Farther India ; 
and this being the first contribution form Shan literature, 
ive know not but it exhibits the orthodox Budhism of all 
the Tai tribes ; and it well known that a first Budha is at 
the base of Budhism in Tibet. Should we admit it to be a 
graft on the original teachings of Gaudama, it then shows 
that the human mind, not satisfied with blank atheism, re¬ 
turns to the shadow of Moses for an original chaos and a 
Creator of the world. 


* Journal of R. A. Society, vol. 16, page 255. 
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** Th9i triumph of eivUization over barbarism is complete. Every where 
pre§ress meets the eyeJ* 

Keighly. 

For security of property, cheap justice, impartial judges, 
and moderate taxation, Britons have been contending and 
fighting, arguing and shedding their blood, talking and 
dying from the days of king John and Magna Charta, to 
the reign of Queen Victoria and the last reform bill. 
Nearly all they have obtained in the interval. Lord Dal- 
housie gave to Pegu by a stroke of the pen in his procla¬ 
mation of annexation, and raised the people, by a wave of 
the hand from a crushing despotism, as old as the origin of 
oriental nations, where no one dared to appear rich, where 
every Judge had his price, and where taxation was at the 
will of every official. 

The commercial progress has been unprecedented, and 
|>eyond the most sanguine anticipations. The inland trade 
from the north is constantly increasing. At Toungoo the 
regular annual rate of increase has been upwards of sixty 
per cent. The export of rice by sea has so enlarged, that 
Jt now more than equals a third of the rice trade of Ben¬ 
gal, a province three times as large and thirty times as po¬ 
pulous,’’ Agriculture has rose hand in hand with com¬ 
merce, and “ without an addition of a sixpence to the taxa¬ 
tion, the revenue has increased with the increase of cultiva¬ 
tion to upwards of forty lakhs of rupees.” 

« The expenditure on an average amounts to about eight¬ 
een lakhs, and Pegu therefore contributes twenty-two to 
the general revenue of the empire. Even admitting, how- 
eii^er, that its garrison is a direct addition to our military ex¬ 
penses, five native and one European regiment will not cost 
above seventeen lakhs, and the Province, therefore, in the 
fifth year of its occupation presents a clear profit—calcu¬ 
late it how you will—of fifty thousand pounds. This a- 
mount admits of almost indefinite extension. The lands are 
still scarcely tilled, the interior not yet peopled, the effect 
of the new freedom has but begun to be developed, and we 
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see as yet but the beginning of a trade which already sur¬ 
passes that of Aracan. The result is most creditable both to 
the ability and to the moderation of the Commissioner. Col. 
Fhayre has avoided the over taxation of the land which is the 
temptation of all Indian statesmen; he has developed a tax 
which though hated in Europe is old in Burmah, and which, 
if not perfect in itself, at least relieves the land; and he has 
continued to attract a new populati^ to settle in an almost 
desolated province. 

Should the trade continue to increase in its present 
proportion for only five years more, Rangoon will be a more 
important city than Madras.’’* 

Since writing the above. Col. Phayre’s Report for 1858- 
59 has appeared, which shews a continued increase in the 
revenue. The capitation tax has increased 46,006 Rs.; 
the fisheries 50,000, and the excise 60,000. 

The following extracts show both w'hat has been done, 
and what Government proposes to do, for the further pro¬ 
gress of the country. 

‘‘The year 1858 was unfavorable to agriculture. A murrain 
prevailed among the cattle, thus cramping the labour of the cul¬ 
tivators ; and there was a deficiency of rain, which in the Pro¬ 
vince of Pegu caused a short crop in most of the districts, and 
in the Burmese territory a famine. In a country where the land 
assessment is made annually, the revenue necessarily suffers from 
these fluctuations of the seasons, and from other contingencies 
which deteriorate the crops. 

“It has been remarked in previous reports that great evils at¬ 
tend the present annual measurement of cultivated land. During 
the year 1858-59 an attempt has been made to induce the culti¬ 
vators in a portion of the district of Rangoon, to accept leases for 
ten years at a fixed amount upon the whole area of a circle. The 
attempt failed in consequence of the cultivators not being unani¬ 
mous on the subject. For, in a circle containing two hundred 
or more cultivators, each having his little independent property 
of about eight acres, it is essential to the success of the proposed 
plan, that all should be of one mind. But the people are alarm¬ 
ed, lest in an unfavorable year, they may be unable to meet their 
engagements. It is now intended that arrangements be made to 
commence the system as an experiment in those village tracts, or 
divisions of circles, in which the people consent to the terms offer¬ 
ed. This it is hoped will gradually win the suffi*ag6S of all the 
and owners in favor of long leases. 

* Friend of India, Sept. 16, 1859. 
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“During the past year the Supreme Government sanctioned 
establisment for commencing a land assessment, by placing fixed 
rates per acre on the tracts of land, termed, in the language o( 
the country, qiieng^ instead of on extensive circles as heretofore* 
'ihe ad^alltage of this plan is, that each village tract is reconuoi- 
tered, and a rate per acre fixed upon tracts of country having an 
area generally of three to five hundred acres, instead of as here¬ 
tofore on circles of twenty or thirty square miles. This duty was 
entrusted to Captain HorSipe Browne, and the result of his enquiries 
will be reported in detail hereafter. The system is received as a 
boon by the people, since it adjusts the rates of land tax, accord¬ 
ing to the advantages of the soil, more equitably than can be 
done under the existing method, while it is most probable that 
the general result will be an increase to the land revenue. This 
increase will arise both from augmented rates being put on land 
which can bear them ; and from reduced rates being placed on 
poorer^hind, thus enabling peasants to clear and cultivate waste 
land, which, with the present rates, would be unprofitable.. 
This measure is in fact a necessary prelude to a system of long 
leases for land. 

“ The comparative statement of the amount demand for each 
item of revenue (omitting fractions) for the two last years^ is as 
follows : 


Items of Revenue. 

1857-1858. 

Rupees. 

1858-1859. 

Rupees. 

Land, . ^ 

12,59,917 

12,08,408 

(^'apitation tax, • • . 

8,57,3f)5 

8,99,075 

Fisheries, . . . 

3,33,676 

3,83,776 

Salt, . 

49,641 

71,870 


11,238 

3,470 

Excise, .. • • • • • • • • 

3,25,333 

3,98,740 

Sea Customs, . 

3,03,938 

3,33,070 

Inland Customs, 

5,08,513 

4,77,757 

Port dues and Marine receipts,. 

1,23,522 

1,43,510 

Jtent on town building lots,. 

43,673 

45,193 

Timber, . 

1,17,286 

3,94,012 

Jiines and fees,. 

1,00,662 

1,39,843 

.Sale of unclaimed property, .• .. 

5,970 

4,052 

Postage stamps, . 

14,764 

16,976 

Miscellaneous, • • • .. 

22,?05 

7,494 

Jiaren Chiefs’ tibute, . j 

3,874 

3,874 

Total Rupees, I 

40,81,477 

45,31,120 
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Land to the amount of 41,0’2l/5/l0 was sold in the town of 
Rangoon during 1868; this is not included in the regular revenue- 
The following items, included last year as a portion of the re¬ 
venue, have now been detached therefrom. 


Items- 

1857-1 ass. 
Ru‘pee$. 

j 1858.-1859. 

Milnimnni ffl.T a-- 


1 

• • • • 82 639 

Rasar rents. ...... 

1 

• •••14,566 • ••• 

1 

. ..>23,005 

Ferries, 

• • • • 1,678 • • • • 

.... 2.167 

Total, • • • • 



• • • • 68,800 • • • • 

...107,801 


‘‘ Although the year has been decidedly unfavorable both to 
agriculture and commerce, yet from the increase in the revenue, 
it is evident that the general prosperity of the country has not 
retrograded- 












StcUemmt shewing the Principal Articles of Import and Export at the Sea and Inland Frontier Custom Homes of the 
Province of Pegu^ for the year 1858-59, ending 80th April 1859. 
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Abstract statement of the amount Demand of Bevenue for the year 1858 - 69 . 
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In this statement the whole of the population of ToungcJo^ 
is given at 54,518, but the Commissioner has correctly, it is 
believed, estimated in another place the Karen population 
alone at 50,000, and supposing the other districts to be un^ 
derratcd in a similar manner, the population of Pegu may 
be assumed in round numbers at one million. This affords 
reliable data on which to settle the vexed question of the 
population of Burmah, which has been variously estimatedf 
from two millions to seventeen. Yule calculates the arest 
of Burmah Proper at 44,450 square miles, while the above 
table makes the area of Pegu 32,250. There is no good 
reason to believe that the region north of 19° 29' N. is 
more populous than Pegu, and at that rate we hdve, 

Burmah Proper.1,378,000 

Pegu.1,000,000 

Aracan. 362,000 

Tenasserim Provinces. 200,000 

Under estimate Aracan and Tenasserim 60,000 


Total.3,000,000 

Three millions, then, may be safely taken as the whole 
population of the original Burmese Empire, of which more 
than half is now under British rule. 

The administration of the laws, however, admits of a 
good measure of further progress before reaching perfection. 
The native population of British Burmah may be divided 
into two classes, the Burmese and the Karens, with their se¬ 
veral congeners. The foriirer have been characterized as the 
“ dominant race,” and the two are regarded by the British 
residents, much as they regard the Brahmin and the Pariah 
in India. The English ruler is usually from the aristocratic 
classes, and naturally feels with that class among the na¬ 
tives. He has no sympathies with the down-trodden serft 
of the ‘‘dominant race.” How should he, when he has none 
for his own countrymen ? The great problem of British le¬ 
gislation, with both whig and tory, has ever been to keep 
the lower orders as low as possible; and if they have made 
upward progress in the nineteenth century, they owe it en¬ 
tirely to themselves. What the English have gained by 
their sympathy mth the dominant races, the well at Cawn- 
pore will be ft mote^Je^ting monument than the Blackhole 
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in Calcutta. They are most cheerfully hated by the races 
they coax, from one end of India to the other; in Burmah 
as in Hindostan ; and so long as like causes produce like ef¬ 
fects, under similar circumstances, similar results may be 
anticipated—in Farther India as in Hither India. 

If British supremacy be ever permanently established in 
India, it will be by making friends with the mountain tribes 
that have never embraced either of the three great pre¬ 
vailing religions of the upper classes—Brahminism, Budhism 
and Alahomedanism,—tribes found scattered in every land 
between the Arabian and China seas; known only to the 
dominant races to be oppressed, to the British to be despised. 

The Karen is a true friend to the English government 
till he is goaded into madness by the treatment he receives. 
The Burmese, ‘‘ the dominant race,” constantly stands be¬ 
tween him and justice in some form or other. With one 
honorable exception, no government officer has ever yet ac¬ 
quired the Karen language,^ but has to obtain all his knowl¬ 
edge of Karen matters through the Burmese. This at the 
outset, gives the Burman a vast advantage over the Karen 
in any of the courts. Then the Judge is surrounded by 
Burmans from the time he takes his coffee in the morning, 
to the hour for dressing in the evening—a race as cunning 
as the old serpent in Eden, and as well able to beguile men 
as he was to deceive woman. They know all the weak 
points of the man with whom they deal. If he prides him¬ 
self on being a good shot, he overhears them speaking to 
each other of his feats—should he be a dashing rider, that 
is quietly mentioned among themselves in his hearing; and 
however barbarously he may talk Burmese, if he flatters 
himself that be talks like a native, the people around him 
are in ecstacies with the accuracy of his pronunciation. He 
is never contradicted, however he may contradict himself, 
but to every dictum that passes the doors of his lips, he 
hears a musical response of 

“ Hoke Ih payh, hoke het pdyd” or, “ hoke tha-khen^ hake tha- 
hhen ^—“ True, my lord ; true, my lord.” 

The Burmese put their own colouring on every thing that 
comes before him, so that he sees every thing through a 

♦ This remark should be slightly modified, as several government of¬ 
ficers are known to have commenced the study of the language, though 
it is not known whether they have acquired a knowledge of it. It is 
certainly true, however, that a knowledge of the language is not a gov¬ 
ernment requirement.— PuUUher. 
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Burmese medium, breathes a Burmese atmosphere^ thinks 
Burmese ideas ; frequently adopts their dress when among 
them, occasionally their religion almost,^ and often their 
morals altogether. The soundest eye cannot see the sun in 
its proper place while in the atmosphere, so the most imma¬ 
culate Judge cannot apprehend accurately a case between a 
Karen and a Burman while in this Burmanized state. 

A Kai^n is the antipodes of a Burman in every respect. 
The manners of a Burman are polished and winning ; of a 
Karen, coarse and repulsive. Flattery is so foreign to his 
thoughts, that he has no word for it in his language. Jus¬ 
tice is so cheap, that every Burman is so well practised 
in litigation that he can demean himself in court like a 

Philadelphia lawyerwhile a Karen is so unused to judi¬ 
cial proceedings, that let his cause be what it may, and how 
upright soever his intentions, a cunning Burman may easily 
cross question him, so as to make him appear to perjure 
himself sixteen times in fifteen minutes. In a case that was 
tried a few years ago at Maulmain, a Karen was questioned 
on a vital point in the matter, and his testimony recorded in 
court; yet, when asked by the Missionary on his return in 
relation to his examination, he was actually unaware that he 
had been questioned, or given any testimony on that point 
whatever! It is very difficult to induce a Karen to appear 
in court against a Burman, because he always expects to go 
to the wall. Several years ago, the Karens of Tavoy com¬ 
plained that they were charged by the Burmese receiver of 
the revenue with arrears of taxes that they had paid. It 
was in vain that they were urged to go to Mr. Blundell 
themselves ; so rather than see them imposed upon, the wri¬ 
ter took up the matter, and Mr. Blundell decided that they 
had paid the taxes for two years more than they had been 
credited with. 

We are encouraged however to believe that there is pro¬ 
gress in these things as in all others. The Karens will 
scarcely be subjected to oppression for a series of years, as 
they were at Mergui under the government of Capt. Corbyn, 
Assistant Commissioner there up to 1844 . It is due to Major 
Broadfoot that his conduct was brought to light; but the 


* Ona Captain, who shall be nameless, declared in public audience 
with the governor of Bangoon, that he believed in the religion of Qau- 
dama j and so far as such men can be said to have any religion, he was 
probably as much of a Budhist as a Christian, 
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Karens never received any compensation for the wrongs the 
Assistant Commissioner inflicted upon them, nor was his 
conduct ever made public. The writer, in a paper prepar¬ 
ed for American readers, expressed his satisfaction in gen¬ 
eral terms at the great deliverance which Major liroadfoot 
had wrought for the Karens, and the Editor of the Friend 
of India, being unacquainted with the facts, came out on 
the Missionaries in no measured terms for passing such un¬ 
just reflections on the fallen Government. Mr. Blundell had 
no part in the matter, beyond the responsibility that rests on 
every Commissioner to see that his subordinates do justice. 

A friend who was present at the investigation which Ma¬ 
jor Broadfoot instituted at Mergui into Capt. Corbyn’s con¬ 
duct, wrote me at the time : 

“ You ask me to state the amount of oppression which 
the Karens in Mergui suffered. To do this subject justice 
would require a history of some hundred pages; even if no¬ 
thing were brought forward except what was proved in open 
court, during the late trial of the Assistant Commissioner of 
the Mergui province. I have time to give you only a short 
sketch. 

In the first place, the Karens of that province were pla¬ 
ced under the control of a Burman who was high in the fa¬ 
vor of the Assistant Commissioner, and who was not only 
left to carry out his own measures, but was backed in every 
thing by the threat of fines and imprisonment to be employ¬ 
ed against those who should dare to complain. This Bur- 
man appears to have had frequent commissions to procure 
supplies of various kinds fot the use of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, and though he himself paid for the same, the pay 
was often kept back from those who sold the articles, and 
went no further than the pocket of this head man. His own 
supplies were frequently obtained from the Karens by vir¬ 
tue of his official power, and then, not merely for his own 
and family’s consumption, but for the purpose of trade. 

Their taxes also were collected by this head man, and> 
as appeared in court, they were not only required to pay, 
in numerous instances, more than the regular assessment, 
but to pay in kind at a rate fixed by the collector, even in 
cases when they preferred to pay the money, because they 
required the grain in their own families. Often the money 
was shown to the collector, and its acceptance begged with 
tears ; but, no, the revenue must be paid in kind. In re- 
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peated instances revenue in kind was taken in articles which 
are not assessed by government. The Karens were com¬ 
pelled to transport their grain, and other articles, one, two, 
three day’s, and sometimes a week’s journey, without com¬ 
pensation. 

“ The Karens proved in court that they had paid seven 
thousand baskets of paddy as revenue, which was not found 
in the revenue books, and no account of it could be given 
by the revenue officers, besides, between one and two hun¬ 
dred rupees in money. 

The Karens were employed in cutting timber, and oth¬ 
er labours for government officers, for which they received 
no compensation. 

“ In several cases which had been brought as complaints 
before the court, when property had been bought of the Ka¬ 
rens by this Burman head man, or some of his people, and 
not paid for, the cases were decided against the complain¬ 
ants without calling their witnesses, merely upon the word 
« of said head man, and he not under oath, and the complai¬ 
nants dismissed with a reprimand for preferring complaints 
against said head man. 

The great oppression, however, was in connection with 
the working of the coal mines.j The Karens were compelled 
to sell their grain to feed the numerous workmen in these 
mines, first at twenty rupees per hundred baskets, and af¬ 
terwards at twenty-five per hundred, and transport it to the 
mines, often several day’s journey, either carrying it on 
their own backs, or floating it on rafts. They were prohibit¬ 
ed from selling or disposing in any way of any grain except to 
government on pain of ten rupees fine and imprisonment for 
every offence. These measures so completely drained the 
entire Karen population of grain that they w'ere in the ut¬ 
most danger of absolute starvation, and they only saved 
themselves by digging and eating the kna root. Many fami¬ 
lies did not taste of a morsel of a rice for four months. 

« The apology offered by the Assistant Commissioner for 
thele measures was, the coal mines were an experiment, 
and the prospects of the Province depended on his being 
able to show Government that they could be worked at a 
moderate expense. But other facts connected with the 
affair, which came out in the course of the trial, tend to ex¬ 
cite doubt, whether this was the true reason of the measure ; 
for the same grain, as well as that taken on revenue ac¬ 
count, it. appears the Government was invariably charged 
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thirty Jive rupees per hundred baskets. The Karens were 
moreover, in many cases required to turn the paddy into rice 
without compensation, and convey it to the coal fields, for 
which they received only half a rupee per basket, and said 
rice was sold in a bazar at the mines for one rupee per bas¬ 
ket. The grain which had been conveyed to the mines by 
the Karens in paddy, was much of it turned into rice by 
convict labour and the same sold in bazar at one rupee per 
basket; and what was used for Government purposes sold 
to Government for one rupee per basket. What became 
of the gain accruing from this advanced price, was shown 
by no document whatever. Hence the reason of these 
measures does not appear to have been the one assigned ; 
though even that is a very inadequate one for reducing 
thousands of families to a state of starvation. The fact is, 
personal emolument, after giving the Company a certain a- 
mount of revenue, seems to have been the object of all the 
official acts, of all Government officers in that Province, 
from the Assistant Commissioner down to the lowest head^ 
man. The subordinates were true to the interests of their 
superiors, and their superiors repaid their fidelity by wink¬ 
ing at their more petty oppressions, for their own advantage. 

Several families of Karens actually fled for protection 
from these oppressions to the Siamese territories, and the 
remainder were contemplating the moving off in a body had 
not the new Commissioner just at that crisis arrived, which 
led them to hope for some favourable change ; and they 
were not disappointed.” 

It will be asked, how did such a man get into the Com¬ 
mission ? On the general principle, we reply, that all men 
till recently got into office under the English Government— 

‘‘ Interest.” No qualification, mental or moral, was neces¬ 
sary to the man who had “Interest.” Capt. Corbyn was 
a relative of the Commissoner, Mr. Maingy. 

It may be asked again, why was not the conduct of this 
Assistant Commissioner investigated before ? The reply 
again is “ Interest.” No amount or kind of iniquity 
would damage a man with “ the powers that be, ” so long 
as he had “ Interest ;” always excepting the unpardonable 
sin of taking Government money. Captain Impey had 
some fifty Karens in jail against whom there was not even 
a charge found, but that was not as much as a peccadillo. 
It was taken to prove that he was a capital thief catcher.— 
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But when he borrowed one or two thousand rupees from 
the treasury, though a few days after the discovery he had 
the cash to replace it, he was driven, like Kebuchadne«zar> 
to make his dwelling among the beasts of the field. 

If our condemnation of the things that were is strong, 
our conmieudation of the things that are is not less strong* 
Colonel Phayre will not allow a Karen to be wronged if be 
knows it. J\o ruler could make more strenuous efforts to 
render equal justice to all, and to promote the best interests 
of the people in his charge than our present Commissioner. 
And during the whole of the administrations of Mr. O’Riley 
and Capt. D’Oyly in Toungoo, I never heard a complaint 
littered against either of them. The charge of their favouring 
the Burmese in preference to Karens, so often brought a* 
gainst some officers, never passed the door of a Karen’s lips. 
The Karens learned to look up to these gentlemen as their 
protectors and friends, as much as to the missionaries ; and 
the Burmese being shrewd enough to observe that any im- 
position upon them would not be countenanced, never gave 
them the slightest annoyance during all the years they were 
in office. When the missionaries first came up to Toun¬ 
goo, and the native preachers went into the jungles, the 
Burmese began to threaten the Karens if they established 
schools and embraced Christianity ; but Mr. O’Riley told 
them that they should have freedom to worship God as 
they chose, and learn to read their own books ; and the 
Burmese seeing that he was in earnest, ceased their op¬ 
position. On one occasion, in a case in court, the Karens 
who were innocent parties, would have been probably caught 
in the meshes of their antagonists, by artful cross-questioning, 
had not Capt. D’Oyly interfered and saved them. It was 
under his rule too that the Karens were first allowed a strip 
of land on the Sittang river, and the privilege of keeping a 
boat of their own, like the Burmese, to cross it. Before 
the English took the country, the Karens had been often 
reduced to slavery by means of Burmese traders, who in 
the betel-nut season crowded into the jungles, and entrap¬ 
ped the Karens into debt by their tempting wares ; but Mr. 
O’Riley forbade their going without a written permission, and 
he never granted them contrary to the wishes of the Karens. 
But perhaps the most salutary regulation which he made, 
was to require them to bury their feuds, and to begin anew 
with the introduction of letters. This is the true scriptural 
basis, and the only one on which we can hope to build with 
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permanency. Both these officers won the love of the Ka¬ 
rens by their courtesy. To be called a dog or a hog in court) 
as they sometimes are, is as annoying^ to a native, as to a 
European. On my return from America, the Karen preach¬ 
ers told me, that Mr. O’Riley when he travelled among 
them, rested on the Sabbath, and he behaved just like a 
teacher.” So, when Capt. D’Oyly made his eastern trip, 
<< why ! ” eicclaimed one of the Chiefs with delight, he 
sent back ail his Kolahs and Burmese, and let the Karens 
do every thing for him.” Col. Phayre’s excursion to Ban- 
galee will long be remembered by the Karens as the occa¬ 
sion when their little children shook hands with the Men- 
gyee ; the great ruler that would not allow his followers to 
take any thing from them, on any terms, until he was made 
acquainted with the transaction ; and for the more substan¬ 
tial boon of giving them magistrates from their own nation. 
Up to that period they liad been under Burmese myo-okes, 
but Col. Phayre signalized his visit among them by relieving 
them of their Burmese magistrates, and conferring the office 
on two Karens ; one of whom is thus honorably mentioned in 
his last report. In previous reports it has been recorded that 
Government Agents had been appointed among the Karen 
tribes in the district of Toungoo, to induce them by moral 
influence to abandon their wars upon each other, and to set 
free their slaves. Capt. D^Oyly, who was in charge of the 
Toungoo district during the past year, reports that the 
Agents, both of whom have embraced Christianity, have 
faithfully performed their duty and exercised their influence 
for good. 

The following instance is given of the excellent manage¬ 
ment of one of these men in a case of difficulty : << In the 

spring of 1857 an attack was made on the villages of Ma-tso, 
by their old enemies from Bagyee and Tseekay-yua, in 
‘‘ which a number of captives were carried off from Ma-tso. 
<< The quarrel appeared a serious one, and I proceeded at 
<< once to a spot between the two belligerent villages. The 
Tsau-kays, (Chiefs) on both sides appeared, and it was 
finally arranged that both parties should abide the arbi^ra- 
tion of a Karen Agent, who may be selected by myself. 
To Quaylay (one of the Agents) was committed the 
delicate task of settling a quarrel in which both parties 
took such an earnest and fierce interest. He was, I 
‘‘ rejoice to add, completely successful. The parties were 
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satisfied with his decision^, and have remained at peace 
“ ever since.” 

Our present Deputy Conunissiener^ Capt. Lloyd, it urg¬ 
ing forward with his characteristic energy,, the work of rais¬ 
ing up the Karens, which his. predecessors have so well 
begun. He has decided that they shall have their lands 
near the city for paddy cultivation, that had been previously 
promised, but of which soma of the subordinate olhcers 
have endeavoured to deprive them ; and he has so inspired 
them with confidence, that he has been enabled to form a 
Karen corps, a thing that all the knowing ones have de¬ 
clared from time immemorial to be impossible and no in¬ 
considerable element of his success is that he has taken a 
Karen teacher and is acquiring their language. 

Every one, who has read history thoughtfully, must be 
satisfied, however, that there is no substantial progress in 
nations without Christianity. Sift out the seeds of true reli¬ 
gion from our educational course, and we reap Na-na Sahibs. 
There is no hope that Burmah will differ in the future from 
Hindustan, unless man^s savage nature is brought in contact 
with, the transforming power of religion. 

JPtotestant Christianity was first introduced into Pegu by 
Messrs^ Marsden and Chater, of the Serampore or English 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1807. On reaching Rangoon^ 
they found the Government spoken of by every one they 
consulted, as exceedingly tolerant in religious matters, and as 
by no means likely to interfere with attempts to convert its 
subjects to the Christian fajth; the climate was extolled as 
the best in the world ; and the dearness of provisions was the 
greatest disadvantage spoken of. They found a Roman 
Catholic Mission established, at Rangoon, the priests in con¬ 
nection with which treated them with great civility#”* 

The following year, Felix Carey,, the son of Dr. Carey, 
a meklical student^ took the place of Mr. Marsden, and .in¬ 
troduced vaccination. In 1809 a Mission house was built, 
to defray the expenses of which, in part,, a thousand rupees 
were contributed by the few British, residents in Rangoon.. 
The same year, Mr. Chater began to preach, or rather 
catechise in Burmese.” 

In March 1810, Messrs. Brain and Pritchard, of the 
London Missionary Society, arrived in Rangoon, intending 
to found a new Mission in the interior, but Mr. Brain died 


^ Sqc Oriental Baptist, March 1844, 
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io JuJy, and Mr. Pritchard removed soon after to Vizagapa- 
taqi* Near the close of the year, Mr. Chater visited Se- 
ratnpure, where he carried through the press two Burmese 
traeta; one\)f which contained 136 pftges of extracts from 
the Old and New Testaments. Mr. Chater was again in 
Rangoon in 1811, when he completed a Burman translation 
of Matthew. 

In 1812, Felix Carey visited Serampore, when ‘^having 
carried part of the pospel of Matthew, and of his Burman 
Grammar through the press, he left the latter to be 
completed under the superintendence of his father.’’ This 
grammar is, considering the circumstances, decidedly the 
most remarkable work that has yet been published in Bur^- 
malk After the typographical errors are corrected, it is still 
the best grammar that has been written on the Burmese 
language. It has an appendix of nearly all the monosylla* 
bic verbal roots in the language, amounting to upwards of 
a thousand, defined in English, with the Burmese syno- 
nymes ; a tract of more than a hundred pages, that has 
scarcely been superseded by anything that has been since 
written. 

In 1813, “Mr. Carey received a summons from the 
Court of Ava to proceed thither without delay; ” and 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson reached Rangoon four days after Mr. 
Carey left for Ava. The American Mission to Burmah com* 
mences from this date, and its history has been so often 
written that it will be only necessary to notice here its pro* 
ininent points. Mr. Carey was sent by the king of Burmah 
in a diplomatic capacity to Calcutta, and he resigned the 
Mission to Mr. Judson. 

Ih 1816, the American Baptists sent Mr. Hough to the 
help of Mr. Judson, who being a printer as well as a preach* 
er, and having had printing materials given him at Seram* 
pore, introduced the press into Burmah, and printed ^veral 
tracts and portions of the New Testament in Rangoom 

In 1819, the first Burman convert was baptized, and 
few years have elapsed since, that more or less Burmans or 
Talaings have not made a profession of Christianity by bap* 
tism. Nearly three hundred have been baptized in Ran* 
goon, some fifty or more in Aracan, between twenty and 
thirty in Tavoy, and a dozen in Mergui; there was a church 
of fifty Talaings at Amherst, and about three hundred Bur* 
mese and Talaings have been baptized in Maulmain. Since 
the occupation of Pegu, a Burmese church of thirty mem- 

4 A’*' 
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bers has been formed at Henthada, and the churches of 
Prome and the neighbourhood number more than a hun* 
dred communicants. Finally, there has been a small church 
in Ava for about a dozen years, among whose members was 
the head of the King’s palankeen bearers. 

These figures prove that six months in Burmah ’’ errs 
when he says : The Burmans have ever, with a few ex¬ 

ceptions, turned a deaf ear to the Christian teachers*’’ Dr* 
Kincaid writes recently from Prome : « 

have Barman converts in eleven villages ; Karen converts 
in three, and eleven converts in one village. Besides, in these 
and many other villages are earnest inquirers, and also believers 
not yet baptized. In two other Barman villages I had expected 
to baptize several converts this week, but a small stream, now 
swollen into a vast volume of water, stopped me in my course. 

**La8t week I was in a place where there were about three hun¬ 
dred Karen families and more than that number of Burman 
families. I spent four days, and had preaching morning, noon 
and night, and conversation with large groups the whole day. 
Two native preachers aided me in this work ; the last evening 
some thirty-five or forty remained till near midnight, about an 
equal number of Burmans and Karens. In the morning I bap¬ 
tized two Burmans who had been believers for several months. 

This morning two Cheens called and remained two hours. 
Both are fine looking men, but one is a chieftain, and has several 
villages under him, about thirty-five miles east of |Prome, and 
they both heard the gospel some weeks ago, and now listened 
attentively. On leaving, the chieftain said, * Teacher, my heart 
takes hold of this doctrine, and I wish to got all my people, men 
and women, together, to hear this doctrine and see if it hits their 
hearts. I think it is what we want.’ 

** But this is only one of a hundred. Three weeks ago I was in 
a Cheen village about fifty miles north of Prome, and preached 
in a Christian house—the man, his wife, and oldest son, about 
twenty years old, are Israelites indeed. A Burman village was 
near and some of them believe. It was past midnight when 
all had left; three native preachers were with me, and by turns 
we preached and sung and prayed, and reasoned* The Cheen wo¬ 
man said she wanted to hear all night. She is a noble spocimeu 
of a woman. She told me, she prayed especially for two things, 
the conversion of her own children and the conversion of two or 
three females who lived near her. 

** The Cheens are a people remarkably like the Karens in their 
traditions and social habit«. Perhaps, originally, a branch of 
the same great family. There are over two hundred villages of 
this people in the Prome province, and then on north for five 
hundred miles, they are found in endless numbers, along the eas- 
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tem slopes of the Yanui mountains, and their villages extend far 
into the plains. The work of grace has be^uu among them, and 
we hope ere lung to have at least two or three so instructed in . 
the history and doctrines of Christianity that they can carry the 
gospel to their own race in their own language. Their conver¬ 
sion would be as rapid, no doubt, as that of the Karens. They 
are to all appearance a prepared people. A school is now needed 
to instruct the converts and fit them to stand firm in the Gospel 
and to labor for their countrymen. The means to accomplish 
this must be obtained by another year. 

**)In March I spent several days in Ava. The little church there 
has been much scattered by the removal of the ancient capital 
some seven miles further north; the expense of this removal has 
entailed a heavy loss on all classes; over forty thousand work¬ 
men were employed by the king in rebuilding, and the pressure 
will be felt for years. In addition to this, the civil war in Chi¬ 
na, and especially in Yunah, a large province of twenty millions 
bordering upon Burmah, has seriously affected Ava, and all trade 
is broken up. Still there are many inquirers in the royal city. 
There are disciples and inquirers, also, in four other cities be¬ 
tween Ava and Prome.” 

As these sheets are going to press, Dr. Kincaid in a let¬ 
ter to the author remarks: I have letters from two 

of our preachers at Thayet and Meaday, giving an ac¬ 
count of the baptism of six converts, and one of them a 
young man from Salo, a large city one hundred miles below 
Ava, and having a superior education and fine talents. I 
have a Cheen hamlet gathered near Prome. Fifteen fami¬ 
lies and numbering seventy-seven souls, all nominally 
Christian, seventeen have been baptized, and one I have 
employed for more than a year partly studying and, partly 
as an assistant going among the Cheen villages. Two other 
Cheens will soon be so far instructed as to be able to go in 
the name of Christ among their own people. Here is a be¬ 
ginning, and I hope much for this people* ’ ^ 

It is a popular error to attribute a great disparity of suc¬ 
cess to the different sections of the mission to JBurmah ; the 
comparison being always to the disadvantage of the Bur¬ 
mese department; for if we estimate the effects by the 
amount of error irradicated, and the difficulties overcome, 
it will probably be found, that in proportion to the labour 
bestowed, as much has been accomplished among the Bur¬ 
mese, as among the Karens. The faith vof a Burman is 
the faith of a man, welling up from the deeps of his mental 
faculties ; but the faith of a Karen, is the faith of a child 
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ivith no deep roots in the understanding.- The Karens are, 
like the Samaritans, who at the first hearing ‘‘ with one 
cord gave heed unto those things which Philip spake’*;/but 
the Burmese are like the Bereans who searched the scrip¬ 
tures daily whether those things were so.” On one occa¬ 
sion, I was present when Dr. Judson baptized two Burmese 
irien, and he remarked to me : I baptized one hundred 

Karens when I worked among them before Karen Mission*- 
aries were sent out, and these two Burmans have cost mSe 
more labour; tbah the whole of that hundred Ktlrens did.” 
The first Burman I baptized had' his attention drawn to 
Christianity by a tract that fell into his hands/ and he kept 
reading and thinking to himself for ttyb ye^s before He call¬ 
ed on me, and we had to converse and discuss every point 
of the Christian system and every doctrine of Budhis^, a 
whole year, before he could fully accept the offer of a free 
salvation, but from the time that that point was reached^ 
there has been no mrore faltering. He know4 in whom he 
believes. 

The Burnvese and Karens differ no less in their mental 
attainments, than in their physical powers, and measure of 
civilization. A well read Burman has a mind like a school¬ 
man of the middle ages. A repository of obsolete metaphy¬ 
sics, and exploded science. A Karen knows nothing, but he 
acquires knowledge as readily as an Anglo-Saxon, detects a 
sophism as quick as a master of arts, and requires the rea¬ 
son of things like one rooted and grounded in Euclid. 
When a Burman has a little moAey to spare, he builds a 
kyoung, or he gambles, or he buries it in a chatty beneath 
his hearth stones. A Karen, in like circumstances, buys 
himself shoes and stockings, pocket handkerchiefs and En¬ 
glish umbrellas. A Burman, whatever his gains, is content 
with the same ungainly saddle and bridle that his fathers 
used ; but so soon as a Karen has a pony, he sees the su¬ 
periority of a European saddle, and seeks to obtain one. 
Who ever saw a Burman woman on horse-back ? But the 
Pant Bghai Karens, whom the Burmese call ayaing, or 

wild men,” were taking up a subscription, when I was 
in their mi^t a few weeks ago, to purchase a lady’s saddle 
for their teacher’s daughter. 

Whether the Karens shall or shall not become a civilized 
people, is simply a question of whether they are, or are not to 
have the necessary culture to make any uneducated people 
such. The anxiety of the young teachers at Toungoo to 
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obtain information far exceeds any thing I ever before wit¬ 
nessed. During the three or four weeks spent with our Ai-r 
SQQiatians, whenever I sat down to eat, they were always 
more or less around me seeking information on difficult sub¬ 
jects and when I strolled into the forest at evening, a long 
peripatetic train questioned me at every step. Sometimes 
I would seat myself to rest on a granite rock,, overtopping 
the plains thousands of feet below, when all around would 
quietly seat themselves, a crowd of young men, with their 
open Testaments—each eager to ask me concerning some 
passage or other which he found difficult to comprehencL 
,.. *Some have chronological difficulties to settle; others ask 
for historical information, and still others have numerous 
inquiries to make on the natural productions mentioned iii: 
the Bible; while not a few have questions to ask which. 
Gabriel himself could not answer. Thus a single lecture is 
diversified like mosaic with theology and botany, exegesis 
and zoology, metaphysics and lightning wires, history, sar 
cred and profane, geography, ancient and modern, with a 
sprinkling of ahnost every other subject of the past, the 
present and the future. After lying down to sleep, I often 
hear the younger teachers inquiring of their seniors the Sig¬ 
nification of various passages, and asking information on 
numerous topics on which they have been instructed. In 
this way the knowledge communicated to one is passed on 
to tens, twenties and thirties, and my school of theology ia 
as wide as the Province, and its pupils as numerous as the 
ministry within its borders*. 

The Karens are remarkable above all other nations 
among whom Missionaries have'^gone, for their readiness to 
help to educate themselves. Twenty-three churches in 
Tavoy, and Mergui, support their own pastors and village 
schools ; fifteen in Amherst Province, do the same in whole 
or in part ] and there are fourteen congregations in Bhway- 
gyen who support their preachers and school teachers. At 
Henzada there are twenty-nine churches founded on the 
self-supporting principle ; and in 1856, the contributions 
from the Rangoon congregations were stated to average 
more for each member, than Christians in America give for 
benevolent objects. 

Mr. Beecher, of the Bassein Mission, writes in his last 
report: 

“ The prophet Isaiah, in pourtraying the progress of the gospel 
in heathen lands exclaims; * The wilderness and the solitary 
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place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as (lie rose.’ It is hardly twenty-five years since the 
first ray of gospel light pierced the thickr darkness of idolatry and 
superstition, which shrouded the various tribes of this Province 
in hopeless gloom. Now may be found, in almost every section 
of it, Chris liau villages with their chapels and school-houses^ 
where the institutions of the gospel are regularly observed| and 
where very many children of Christian parents receive the ele¬ 
ments of a Christian education. One of the larger and more 
advanced of all these villages is that at Kotsoe, the place of our 
recent meeting. It is situated about six miles, in an easterly di¬ 
rection, from the town of Bassein. Ten years since the place 
was a dense jungle. It is only by contrast that the village is 
now at all interesting or important. But when we consider that 
fifteen years since there could not have been found in all this 
Province a Karen village that numbered ten houses, that wher¬ 
ever a circle of hve or six families built their frail habitations, 
they built them with utter disregard of regularity, having regard 
as much for the accommodation of the domestic animals as for 
the human occupants—it afiords no small gratification to the 
Christian Missionary, and no light testimony in favor of the gos* 
pel, now to find a village of forty houses built in a regular and 
substantial manner and adorned with thriving fruit trees.” 

With fifty-two stations, embracing 5378 church members, 
the contributions were: 

** To the Bassein Karen Home Mission, Rs. 1258 
lu support of pastors, in money and paddy, 

equivalent to •••• •••• 3737 

Expended upon chapels, • • • • 1420 

Paid to their village school teachers, • ••• 826 

Paid in aid of the normal school, • • • • 793 

Paid in aid of their poor,^ •••• •••• 289 


Total, Rupees 8323 

** This exceeds the amount reported at the meeting last year, 
by a little more than three thousand rupees. About 700 p upils 
from these churches have been under instruction in our village 
and other mission schools during the past year.” 

This trait of Karen character is remarkably illustrated in 
the history of the introduction of Christianity into Toungoo. 
The name of Christ was first heard in the Karen jungles 
near the close of 1853, and yet during the last association- 
al year which closed in Febuary 1859, the Karen Christian 
villages numbered one hundred and thirty four, each vil¬ 
lage supporting its own school teacher, which at an average 
^ f five rupees per month amounts in the agregate to upwards 
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to estimate the expense^ of building the village school-hou«> 
ses, but we know that for carpenters’ wages on two only, 
one thousand rupees were expended last year. For the nor¬ 
mal schools in the city, thirteen hundred and fifty rupees 
yvere contributed in money, besides considerable paddy ; 
and three hundred rupees were brought in to pay for paint¬ 
ing the posts of the Female Institute building. Within a 
year and a half the Karens have paid about seven hundred 
and fifty rupees for books, and more than twelve hundred 
and fifty for European and American medicines. To Theo 
noxA. 

The Toungoo Karens have distinguished themselves a- 
bove all others by their patronage of female education. 
The following extracts are from one of Mrs. Mason’s arti¬ 
cles on the subject: 

“ There is nothing that will so stir the spirit of an. English¬ 
man as an appeal to his sense of honor, and in this human na¬ 
ture is the same, whether in the isles of the West, the plains of 
the Ganges, or the mountains of Pegu. In Burmah, no appeal 
to self interest will move to action, if it touches not the native sense 
of honor. The poorest Barman will walk off and forego his sap¬ 
per rather than endure a single word wounding to his self res¬ 
pect. So with Karens; you appeal in vain to their fears or love 
of gain. Therefore, in proposing a school to the moant.uu chiefs 
of Toungoo, I appealed to this innate self respect, simply telling 
them they would have the honor before all the surronuding na¬ 
tions of educating their women like the greatest nations in the 
world, and they should have the honor of doing it themselves, in 
A kyoung of their own, only government would help them to be¬ 
gin. Besides, it would be pleasing to the great God whom they 
had determined to serve. 

“ The plan of the undertaking struck them favorably at once, 
but the idea of making it a girls* school, w.is by no means popu¬ 
lar for a long time. When the chiefs did take hold, it was with 
enthusiasm, and mountain echoed to mountain—' Come to the 
work,*—as they rushed down through roaring torrents and swol¬ 
len streams, over rocks and rapids, to the number of two hundred. 
.Then dashing into the jungles^ they felled the trees, tore up the 
ihorn bushes and high elephant grass, and there we met and or- 
.ganized the Karen Education Society^ to take charge of a Fk- 
.HALB Institute for all their tribes. The plan was then an ex- 
perimenby but no experiment ever succeeded more perfectly, for U 
.has united these wild clans under one banner, and awakened a spirit 
-of enterprise and energy such as they never before felt or kneyr. 
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** This Society at first numbered only sixty chiefs, but it ha0 
increased to two hun<1redand sixty, from six different clans, with a 
Board of Managers composed of one from each of the tribes; and 
thus far they have been more than faithful to their promise. 

“ Since the scho )1 was opened in 1857, the chiefs have contri¬ 
buted Rs. 2,945 in money, bamboos 11,700; ratans 25,000; 
thatch 2,070 ; bark rope 22 > lbs.; mats 130; fowls 250 ; eggs 
500 ; besides 40 baskets of rice ; several pigs and goats ; 75 arti¬ 
cles of clothing of their own manufacture; and lO,00S days of 
work on the school grounds and buildiugs. All this voluntarily, 
and all the tribes working together. 

By the invaluable aid which the Commissioner gave to this 
Society in teak timber, a large two-storied teak school-house, one 
hundred fee<. long by fifty-seven wide, has been nearly completed 
for it. The spacious grounds given by government have been 
cleared three times, roads made, gardens planted, and a guard 
village of Karen cultivators from the hills established around it. 
A good bell has been secured for the Institute, with all needful 
apparatus and furniture. A small vernacular and English libra¬ 
ry has been obtained ; and the school, averaging fifty young girls, 
all over twelve years of age, has been taught by myself for three 
successive sessions and part of a fourth; until the interest has be* 
come so intense, that the chiefs call for teachers from the Insti¬ 
tute in every direction. Even the Pant Bgais, who at first so 
strongly opposed, now come four and five days’journey for them, 
and promise them a handsome support if they will not engage 
elsewhere. Those who have been longest iu school have now 
twelve of these branch-schools in the mountains, which they in¬ 
struct during vacations. 

** Support for an English teacher has been guaranteed for this 
school, and her passage paid from the United States ; and now 
this Karen Female Institute will be cherished as the Delphi of 
the tribes to which they even now continually resort, and from 
which they cannot return without carrying to their pinnacle- 
homes some glimmerings from the light of science.” 

The example of the self-supporting system at Toungoo is 
being felt in “ the regions beyond.” A tour was made last 
dry season to the Western Red Karens ; and a native tea¬ 
cher has been placed there. The Sau-bwa, Ke-pho-gyee, 
writes me recently: 

You have sent teacher Shapau to me, and I rejoice exceed¬ 
ingly. As the Pakus support their teachers, so will 1, and fur¬ 
nish him his food. Teacher Shapau is now my teacher. If I eal, 
he will eat; if I starve, he will starve. You have sent him to 
me, and 1 have received him. Have no anxiety for him. 

“ 1 promised you when you were here to build you a dwellmg. 
1 bare done so. I have been faithful to my word ; and I leol 
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mortifiwl vrfaea 1 see you are not in it. Do not be anxious about 
tbe people learning to read. I will most certainly have my chil¬ 
dren and grand children learn. At present they are very busy 
in their fields, but after harvest they shall study in earnest, and 
even now they study whenever they can command the leisure. 

“ When the dry season arrives, I wish very much that yo u and 
the teacheress would come out here, for my people greatly desire 
to see you. You came.once, and my people said, ‘The teacher 
has a good heart.’ You are the man to suit me. If you come, 
let me know the time, and we will come to meet you. And when 
you come, do not trouble yourself about eatables. 1 will pro¬ 
vide you with food. 

“ fray for me that I may become a Christian. May God bless 
the teacher with happiness!” 

Since writing the above, the old gentleman has awoke to 
the importance of female education, and has sent in for two 
female teachers from Mrs. Mason’s school. “ Frenchmen ” 
said Buonaparte, amid the atrocities of the French revolu¬ 
tion, “ Frenchmen need mothersand the Sau-bwa sym¬ 
pathises with him, knowing that the Red Karens will never 
leave olF their cruel forays till they have mothers to nurse 
them with the milk of human kindness. Had JVana Sahib’s 
mother been educated in a Christian school, the diabolical 
deeds of the Sepoy rebellion might never have been enact¬ 
ed. The chief of a civilized Indian tribe in North America 
making a speech at the public examination of their Female 
Seminary, said; “ When we begin white man’s custom, we 
like green-horn woodman. We hitch on to the tip-top. 
We drag and drag, but just as we get good hitch up, and 
stop to breathe, down go old h^lock 'following the butt 
end as hard as it could to the bottom of the Allegany. So 
we begin books. We build big house, we call boys, we 
make learn till all come out like white man’s boys, and chief 
very proud. Then boys say, ‘ Where our wives ?’ They 
look, they see only ignorant squaw. Then they say, ‘ What 
for study ?’ Ignorant squaw qo love books. She love big 
moose, big deer. Then chiefp say, < We no pull this way, 
We hitch the other end.’ Then we build bigger house. We 
put in all girls. Then up come the hemlock, for Indian 
Indian brave say, ‘ He now study.’ Brave not know books, 
squaw not know brave,” 

It is our custom to form the churches of each district into 
an Association, and each church and congregation sends 
delegates to an annual meeting, where statistics are colieot* 
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ed, and matters connected with the prosperity of all are disK 
cussed. The last meetings furnished the following statistics; 
Toungoo Statisticsf February 1859. 


Associations,. 2 

Stations,. 134 

Ordained native ministers, ........ 3 

Preachers and teachers,_ . 134 

Baptized last year,. 1096 

Excluded,.*.. 8 

Suspended,... 54 

Restored,. 51 

Died,... 108 

Present number,. 3628 

Churches,. ••••.... 77 

Schools,. 4. 134 

Pupils in school,. 2232 

Christian families,. 3364 


Estimated Christian population, .... 26079 
The happy impression made on disinterested observers 
respecting the advancement of education and Christianity 
among these mountains clans, will appear from the follow- 
ing report made to Government by Col. A. P. Phayre, Com¬ 
missioner of Pegu. 

“ The mountainous country of the Toungoo district east of the 
Pounglouiig river, in which the Karen tribes reside, extends over 
an ar<:’a of about 2U00 square miles. It is bounded by the line 
of the dritish frontier with Burmah on the north, ali»ng the par¬ 
allel of I9 d< g. 29 min. north latitude, on the south by the river 
Youk-thwa, which divides it from the Martaban Province ; on 
the east by the country of the independent Red Karens, and on 
the west by the lowlands skirting the Foiingloung river. With¬ 
in the above tract of country dwell the several tribes distinguish¬ 
ed by the Burmese under the genetal name of Karen. These 
tribes, though acknowledging a relatioiisliip to each other in race, 
yet bear separate distinctive names for themselves, 'fheir dia¬ 
lects, in some instances, differ from each other, so as to render 
conimunication between the tribes nearly as difficult as if the 
languages were altogether distinct. The following are the names 
of the several tribes or clans within the above tract of country ; 

1. Paku, 

2. Maunie Paghu, 

3. Bghai, divided into two sections, 

4. WeWau, 

5. Sgau, 

6. Mopgha, 

' snd one or two more not yet satisfactorily ascertained. * ''' 
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It is impossible to give an accurate return of the numbers of 
these people, but they may be stated generally to be about fifty 
thousand, of whom over twenty thousand souls are either pro¬ 
fessed Christians, or under Christian instruction and iiifiueuce; 
They are scattered over mountains which rise to 5000 feet above 
the sea. Their villages seldom contain more than :1Q to *10 hou-* 
ses. Their cultivation, like that of all the Indu Chinese moun¬ 
taineers, is carried on, not by terracing the hills, but by catting 
down the forest on the mountain sides ; burning the whole mass 
of timber and grass, and then sowing the seed in the ground a« 
mong the a^-hes. 

“As the next rain washes away the fertile vegetable soil, i crop 
cannot again be raised on the same spot for some ten or fifteen 
years. Jiiach village, therefore, requires a wide extent of moun* 
tain land in order to have a rotation of cultivatible spots. This 
method of cultivation acts as a bar to the progress of the people, 
since they are engaged in a constant struggle against the forest; 
but there appears no prospect of any immediate improvement 
being effected in this respect. 

“ Up to the year 185d, the several tribes, and it may even be 
said the different villages of the same tribe, lived iu a state of 
enmity and actual warfare with each other. By open force, or by 
btealthy manoeuvre they would capture women and children and 
sell them as slaves to other tribes; while they generally put to 
death all grown up men who fell in their power. These predato¬ 
ry habits still exist more or less among those tribes who have not 
accepted Christianity. 

“ In my annual administration report 1 have narrated how, by 
the unweaiied labors of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Mason, of Sau 
Quala, and other Christian Karen teachers, tiom the Tenasseriin 
Provinces, Christianity has been introduced among these tribes ; 
how their languages have been mastered and reduced to writing, 
and how religion and education have simultaneously wrought a 
vast change in the habits, the feelings and the hearts of these wild 
mountaineers. 

“ The Oovernment have been pleased iu past years to make 
grants in money ti> Dr. and Mrs. Mason for the translation of 
books and for the building of the school for Karen females at 
Toungoo. Having now been present at the meeting in a central 
mountain village of a considerable number of people from all the 
tribes ; an annual gathering held to recount their past proceed¬ 
ings ; to compare their progress and to animate each other to 
future effort; having witnessed this deeply interesting meeting, 
I deem it my duty to report for the information of His Excol- 
lency the Governor General in Council the result so far of the 
work which has been going on among these people* 

“Their educational institutions are closely connected with tlieir 
village or clan system. Each village community opnsti^tes^'a 
church or congregation in itself. Among the Sgua, 
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Paku aud We Wau tribes, there are fiftj-eight stations or church^ 
At each village there is a teacher and a school. The teach- 
ere are generally young men of the tribe who have been selected 
and instructed under the care of the Rev. Dr. Mason. The village 
teacher is not in all cases an ordained minister, but he it is who 
conducts the public worship, and is also the school master. In 
each village a church is erected, and the school is held in the 
same building At those villages which I have visited^ these 
nmuntmu places of worship were neat wooden buildings, with a 
house adjoining for the minister or teacher. All are built at the 
eipense of the people, and the teacher is entirely supported by 
the same means. I need hardly add that it is a completely vo¬ 
luntary ^rstem. A bamboo fence, put round the church and the 
teacher’s or miuwter^s dwelling, separates them from the rest of 
the villagei' 

Among the other tribes, namely the Bghai, and Mopgha, there 
are sixty*two stations, or parishes, as they may be termed, which 
1 am informed are provided for in every respect as above des- 
oribed. 

In January 1859 the Paku association of all the churches be¬ 
longing to that and some adjoining tribes, held a meeting at 
which 1 was present. It was at a villave named Baugalee, situ¬ 
ated on a fine commanding position, at some three thousand feet 
elevation, with forest clad mountain all round. There were about 
7tK) or 800 people present, men, women and children. The Rev. 
Dr. Mason, with several Karen ministers and teachers, occupied 
a central platfrom of bamboos, slightly raised above the ground. 
Around the platform, under the shade of a temporary shed of 
bamboo, were the Karens, seated according to their tribes and 
families, clad in their picturesque national dress, and with intel¬ 
ligence and deep interest in the objects for which they had met^ 
beaming in their faces. 

**The business of the meeting commenced with a hymn and with 
prayer, both in the Karen language. The Karens have naturally 
a taste for melody, and the soft sounds of their language are well 
adapted to vocal music. Several of the young Karen ministers and 
teaohers successively addressed the assembly in earnest language, 
exhorting the people to make increased exertions to educate their 
children, to support religion, to procure Bibles, and to be careful 
of them when they had them. One read a paper containing a 
brief aooount of the illness and death of a brother Pastor, who 
had lately died. Several of the chiefs also briefly addressed the 
meeting, exhorting the people. Finally, it was announced that 
tiie associated churchew had subscribed over five hundred rupees 
towards the aupport of the central schools at the town of Toungoo, 
whWlhMh boys and girls are educated more highly than can he 
dcfie in the village schools. They are there tram^ as teadhefs 
fer the ^age 
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was a wonderful sight thus to behold in the midst of an 
semblj of tribes so lately savage, and with no written languager 
the evidence of a people appreciating the benefit of religion and 
of education, supporting pastors and schools, listening to speeches 
on social improvement and religious duties, delivered by men of 
their own race in their own tongue, abandoning their evil habits 
and their cruel wars, and living as quiet, industrious mountain¬ 
eers, anxious for improvement. 1 was surprized at the youth of 
some of the teachers, and more also at the respect and attention 
shown them by many of the chiefs. This is the m >re remark¬ 
able, as we might almost have looked for jealousy from the latter 
at their own influence being impaired. It is not so, however. 
Dr. Mason has found, as was to be expected^ thar. young people 
were more readily impressed with new ideas than those advanced 
in life, and has employed young men as teachers, while their 
education ensures them respect and influence among both chiefs 
and people. 

“Though the people support their village teachers and schools, 
and will, and do, also support those youths who ;go to study at 
the normal schools in town, yet it is beyond their means to de¬ 
fray all the expenses of the latter institution. I was present at' 
an examination of the girls of the Female Institute at Toungoo, 
by Mrs. Mason. Fifty were present. They appeared to acquit 
themselves creditably in Geography, Arithmetic, and other 
branches of knowledge. To show what a change education has 
wrought in the opinions of these people generally, I may men* 
tion that in the absence of regular teachers in the more remote 
villages, some of the chiefs have applied for young women from 
the Institute to instruct the children of their tribe. This fact, 
showing a disregard fer all previous ^piejudices—for they hereto- 
fore considered women only as useful drudges to the lords of 
creation—evinces the wonderful change effected in their habits 
of thought. 

have entered into these details of the progress made among 
these tribes in order to lay clearly before the Governor General 
in Council, my reasons for making application for further grants 
towards supporting and extending education among them. On 
this subject, 1 beg to annex copies of two letters to my address^ 
one from Mrs. Mason, dated the 13th of January 1859, and one 
from the liev. Dr. Mason, dated the 2lBt idem. Both ask for 
assistance for the Normal School for Karen young men establish¬ 
ed at the town of Toungoo. 

“ Hitherto the Government has contributed as follows towards 
education among the mountain Karen tribes; Reu 2000 f(^ th^ 
translation and printing of useful works in the Bghai and Mauate 
Pagha dialects,: and Hs. 1400 for books, apparatus, foe thd 
Kaeen l^emale Institute; a gra^t of land At Toungoo has also 
boon oreotiDg the buiUiog. 
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“ With reference to the present application by Dr, and Mrs. 
Mason, I b6g earnestly to recommend that the Hon’ble the Pre¬ 
sident in Council will be pleased to sanction a grant towards the 
young men’s Normal School; a school which is to fulfil the im¬ 
portant object of furnishing instructors to the various tribes 
scattered over the mountains. The great importance of aiding 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs Mason in affording these young men a 
liberal education, through whose agency these tribes may be rais¬ 
ed from the depths of ignorance and baibarism to have hereafter, 
it is hoped, a prominent place among Asiatic races ; the great 
importance of aiding in this noble object, requires not a word 
from me to recommend it. I shall content myself therefore with 
stating that many tribes still remain to be recovered from barba- 
lism, and recommending as follows : 

First. That the sum of Rs. 3000 be granted towards the 
building at Toungoo of a School House for the Karen young 
men. This building is proposed to be of brick, and one hundred 
pupils are to bo educated therein. 

Second. That I be authorized to indent for, or otherwise pro¬ 
cure, for the said school the following instruments : 

1 . A Telescope on stand of sufficient power to observe 
the eclipse of Jupiter’s Satellites. 

3. A Sextant and artificial horizon. 

3. A pair of Globes, one foot in diameter. 

4. A prismatic Compass and chain, complete. 

o. A set of School Maps.” 

However it may be in other parts of India, this document 
proves that the Government of Pegu is a Christian Govern¬ 
ment, ready to do all it consistently can for the progress of 
sound education and evangelical religion. Esto pkrpetua. 

The influence for good that Pegu exerts on Burmah Pro¬ 
per is too great to be passed unnoticed. Never in the re¬ 
cords of history was the Burmese government administered 
80 equitably as now ; never had Burmah a monarch that en¬ 
deavored to do justice so unfeignedly as the present. Dr. 
Dawson, who has had favorable opportunities for observa¬ 
tion, writes from the capital ; 

We were called to have a friendly interview with his majes¬ 
ty at the water-palace. Here he expressed himself most feeling¬ 
ly upon a variety of subjects. Referring to the difficulties of his 
position, and his sincere desire to be on terms of peace and iriend- 
ship>with other nations, he intimated a strong wish which he en¬ 
tertained of having an American consul appointed to reside ‘at his 
Court. He requests that a good man might be sent; a man of 
talent and of‘good temper,’ who could, if he chose, conduct mer- 
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cantile pursuits, and be at the same time a medium of communi'^ 
oatioii between himself and the government of the United States. 

** In some respects the king spoke on that occasion tike a real 
Christian philosopher ; like a man possessing good, sterling com-r 
nion sense, who was deeply imbued with the responsibilities of 
his exalted position, and desirous, so far aa he was able, as the 
king of Burmah, to discharge his duty towards his country, and 
to live at peace with the rest of the world. I was gratified and 
delighted to hear an expression of suoli noble sentiments, utter¬ 
ed personally by his majesty. 

“ Towards foreigners of every shade and class, the government 
is as friendly and considerate as can reasonably be desired. lu 
every way, the policy and temper of the king is not only concili¬ 
ating, but might be termed generous. Two facts furnish an in¬ 
sight into the disposition and heart of his present majesty. A- 
bout three years ago, an Englishman commenced business on an 
extensive scale at the capital. He dealt chiefly in teak timber ; 
and as all bianches of trade are more or less under the immedi¬ 
ate direction of the government, the poison referred to had large 
iinancial dealings with the Burmese court. In the midst of a 
most promising career, the merchant was suddenly removed by 
the hand of death. His plans were thus frustrated before any 
thing could be realised by his e^fertions. His estate became in- 
volred in difficulties, which resulted in his poor widow and four 
orphan children being left without a penny. The case came to 
the knowledge of the king; and in the most delicate and honor¬ 
able manner he sent the suffering English fajnily a gift of ten 
thousand rupees, and a batch of choice timber, which was worth 
twelve thousand rupees in the market of Rangoon. This gener¬ 
ous act was done without the least motive of ostentation, and 
without any design to secure publicity. But the widow herself 
and her orphans have mentioned it at Rangoon, where they re¬ 
side, and thus a noble deed will not be allowed to pass forgotten 
into oblivion. 

The next instance is that of a donation from his Burmese ma¬ 
jesty, for the relief of the sufferers by ihc late mutiny among the 
native troops in Bengal. Hearing that a subscription was being 
raised in their behalf, he forwarded an order for ten thousand ru¬ 
pees to be paid in (’alcutta. Compared with the wealth possess¬ 
ed by the sovereig .8 of Europe, the king of Burmah is a poor 
man ; but his generous donation to the fund for the relief of Eu¬ 
ropean sufferers, is equal in amount to the subscription sent by 
the sovereigns of England and Fr.ance to the Sultan of Turkey. 

“ Such, too, is the man, with whom the ‘ war party’ in Pegu, 
connected with the ‘just and upright English government,’ wish 
to pick a quarrel, but the king has too much good sense to al¬ 
low himself to become embroiled in difficulties with his neighbors 1 
To dll intents and purposes he is emphatically a peace man, and 
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»Q m tbo jpnma ministev and other membera of the present Bur-' 
mom Couf I. 

8a anxious is the kinjj and his royal brother, the prinoe, to 
iairoda^e publio improvements, which have proved so advanta¬ 
geous to other countries, that he has recently purchase d and set 
ap a steam engine, to iirbich pumps are attached for the purpose of 
raising water with which to irrigate the fields. He h»s encour¬ 
aged Euix>pean mechanics and engineers to come and make their 
home in his ca{ntal. There are now two Kurasiaii engineers, a 
road-maker, boat-bOilders, merchants and traders residing here, 
while formerly there was but otte European at the capital. 

In regard to order, quiet and the public peace, this city is as 
free from all rowdyism, public turbulence and street broils as 
many of the cities of enlightened Christian nations, if no. freer* 
It is ae creditable to the people as to the government, that it is 
HA Of course, there are thieves here, as in all other countries in 
the wcNcld. The pockets of ladies and gentlemen are picked every 
day in the streets of London^ under the very eyes of one of the 
best constituted police forces in the World. It would tiierefore 
ba toa muck to expect, that the Burmese should be found to be 
exempt from crimes of that nature. 

" There are now two river steamers belonging to the king, an¬ 
chored as near the city as they can approach. These make trips 
occasionally dowu to Rangoon, when there is sufFicient depth of 
water to enable them to do so. All who wish can come up us 
passengers in them, and I believe no charge is made for the pat* 
sage. Besides, a regular communication is kept up with Uan- 
goon by ditk boat, and all letters ai.d papers are conveyed for the 
community free of expense. A boat haves about once in ten 
days, and pushing along rapidly as it does, reatdies its destina¬ 
tion at Rangoon in eight days. It remains tiicre about thiee 
days, and returns, to the capital again in from twenty-two to 
twenty-five davs. As may be supposed, this arrangemeut is a 
great favor and public convenience to all classes of foreigners re¬ 
siding in this city/* 

“ It is said/' writes a. correspondent, “ the kin^ of Bur* 
mah has intimated his approval of all refigians in his. dorain- 
ignart. hereafter no one is to be molested for beconir 

ing, Bv Christian.” If this be true, then is the king of Bur- 
mah. in^ advance of all the kings, of continenialEurope, and;, 
f4iir religious freedom, stands up alone among crown^ heads 
sido by side with Queen Victoria. 

Carriages blown before the steam, night Uluminated by 
lighting; up the ueseeo air, letters borne on the lightning’s 
\villgi,aAd> pictures: drawn byi a dash of tlie sun's beams, a4r€ 
not macka of acfoaacement io> the mneteenth ew 
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titry. There is as much onward and upward progress in 
the moral as in the physical world* It requires the eye of 
science to fully see, and suitably appreciate its progress. 
The masses read of the discovery of new planets, but it 
takes an astronomer to measure the field of recent discove-^ 
ry that led to them ; children look with admiring eyes into 
the stereoscope, but it is only the optician who sees the 
principles of double vision that taught its formation. So 
with prepress in the moral world. Every reader under¬ 
stands the figures in statistical reports and church records ; 
but he who has an eye for moral science sees far beyond 
and l)elow them, and beholds a mighty stream of onward 
progress with a volume as large and a curretst as strong, as 
is seen by the man of science in the advancement of phys¬ 
ical knowledge^ 

God made a single acorn and wrapt up within it all the 
oak forests that cover the earth. This is God’s uniform 
method. He creates a seed which infolds all the future 
trees of the tribe, down to the end of time. Yet open a 
seed and nothing may be visible to the naked eye but cme 
uniform mass of white flesh, or albumen. Look at it again 
Through a magnifier, and the root and leaves of the future 
tree may often be distinctly seen in miniature, rolled up in 
the seed-coat; and it is only from the deficiency in our vi- 
sitm that the whole produce of the Seed is hidden from our 
ityes. It is all visible to the eye of God, and he gives us a 
photograph from his own vision of the undeveloped 
when we read : “ There W’ere great voices in heaven, say¬ 

ing the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms o4‘ 
onr Lord and of his‘Christ; and he shall reign forever and 
•ever.” To this the wlFile world is tending as certain' as 
fhait the earth wliids on its axis, or sweeps around the sun ; 
and as clearly as the astronomer sees the ouwatrd progress 
of the planetf?, in their apparently retrograde motions ; so 
clearly does the Christian see the onward triumphs of truth, 
where to other eyes a retrograde movement may be only vi¬ 
sible. 

It is no new tliing for nations to change their gods. The 
polished Greek.^ and intelligent Romans did it; the rude Goths 
and v/ild Vandals did it i and it huvS been quietly done in 
India more than once. The opening sentence in the Veda, 
the Bible of the Brahmins, is Agnimde, ‘‘ Fire I praise; 
and in the fifth verse, Devo devebiragamatu^ ‘'ComeO 
God ! with the godsyet fire has long been without a 
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niche in the Hindu pantheon. Wearied with the worship 
of the elements, the heavens and the earth, the sophists of 
India, many centuries after the Vedas w^ere written, devised 
the well known metaphysical Brahin, a god unknown to 
their ancient scriptures, of whom creation is deemed an em¬ 
anation ; but he has not a temple left. The common mind 
passing from one extreme to the other, has gone over from 
a highly refined intellectual system to the most grossly sen¬ 
suous religion that has ever been professed by man. Gau- 
dama, representing the sceptical class, dissatisfied with all 
these devices, rejected the idea of an intelligent first cause 
and creator altogether, and taught that all things have their 
origin in awizza^ or ignorance. Perception he said was an 
intellectual mirage, and nothing exists out of the imagina¬ 
tion ; that all things are subjective, nothing objective. 

While tossed on this ocean of error, without compass or 
chart, the mind of man is made for the evangelical doc¬ 
trines of the Bible, and it is not satisfied with any thing 
else. The one is the correlative of the other. Light is 
not more adapted to the eye, than truth to the human mind. 
After the thoughts of a thinking man have been tossed be¬ 
tween scepticism and sensualism for a dozen or twenty 
years, when through the grace of God the full blaze of truth 
bursts upon his soul, he enters into rest. ‘‘ This is truth,®' 
says consciousness, in as certain terms as a geometrical de¬ 
monstration or a logical syllogism. A man may be sincere 
in Brahminism, Budhisin, or Scepticism, still he walks with 
uncertain steps, like a person in the dark. The conscious¬ 
ness of the sincere responds to error, like the oracles of the 
Greeks, in ambiguous language; but to truth the answer is 
like the Saviour’s Yea, yea, or nay, nay.” If a heathen 
could say, Magna est veritas et preevalebit, who cannot join 
with unfaltering faith in the ceaseless refrain. 


THY KINGDOM COME ! 
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Had the republic of letters a king to decree the mode of Roma¬ 
nizing Burmese names, it would be a great convenience. As it is, 
every one does what is right in his own eyea, and that is almost 
certainly wrong in the eyes of his successor. We have in suc¬ 
cession, nioun^ nyaung^ nyoung, and gniaun^^ for the generic name 
of the Ficus,* one of the most common words Anglicized. In 
turn the same vowelf has been represented by ee, e, ay, and ae. 

The different spelling of the same name has often led to pre¬ 
posterous mistakes. From the Catalogue of articles, sent from 
Burmah to the great exhibition, published in Calcutta, it appear¬ 
ed that duplicates, and even triplicates of the same wood were 
sent to London as products of two or three different trees. For 
example, we read : ‘‘ Ban-hoay^ a kind of Mimosa— Bhan-hhway, 
like sisso—Careya spheerica, Bamhooce'* All three are one and 
the same tree disguised by the English dresa of the Burmese 
name ; and it is not Careya syaerica^ but Careya arhorea ; which 
has been also called Banhtoai, and Banhwae. Again, “ Toung^ 
hien, a strong heavy wood, probably a kind of teak”— Toung-hhian^ 
light porous wood like jarrool— Toung-hyeng, a kind of saul but 
of a red colour.” These three names and descriptions, all refer 
to Artocarpus echinatus, Pymg-hhad* is described as one tree, 
and Pyengadean as another, but they differ only in their Angli¬ 
cized Burmese names. 

It is very desi.<»able to adopt the system of spelling native 
names in English used by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but the 
printing ofl&ces on this coast do not possess tlio necessary type 
and hence a system has been adopted in the following Catalogue 
more in accordance with English spelling. 


kh represents 

h 

aspirated Bur. 

09 

hs 

it 

s 

€€ 4C 

»• 

ht 

(( 

t 

<C (( 

OOl 

th 

<e 

th 

in the 

OOB 


« 

gn 

as pronounced 

in the German 

a 

44 

a 

as in father 

[word gneis. 

e 

i< 

€ 

“ them. 


ee, ie 

44 

ee 

‘‘ thee. 


ei 

44 

ei 

gneiss. 


d 

U 

a 

“ fate. Bur. 

01 


t <s* 


4 

D 


catalogues. 


m 


ai followed by a con- ^ 
sonant, represents 


ai final 

“ ay 

ay 

“ ay 

0 

'« 0 

u followed 

« u 

by a consonant, 

u final 

ew 

00 

“ oo 

wo with 

u 

final consonant, oo 

ou 

ow 

au 

“ aw 


as in strike, Bur. 


« ray “ 


Ct it <i 

in note 
rung 

a:o5» 

“ few 

“ tool, Bur. 

§• 

i« iC (i 

“ flown 
“ law 



In the Vocabulary, 

e represents the continental sound. 

u 

eii 

The Burmese like the Greeks, change some of the comsonants 
in the formation of words for the sake of euphony ; but in Greek 
the change existed in tlie written as well as in the spoken lan¬ 
guage, appealing to both the eye and the ear ; while in Burmai> 
the change is confined to the vocal language exclusively, and can 
be only recognized by the ear. In representing Burmese words- 
by English letters, great confusion has arisen by spelling words- 
sometimes as they are written, and sometimes as they are pro¬ 
nounced. 

In the following Catalogues the Burmese names are represent¬ 
ed as they are pronounced, and hence it becomes necessary to in¬ 
dicate the principles, that have governed the departures from* the 
forms of the written words. 

A Burman root or syllable beginning with any letter but a 
flat mute, on taking an additoinal syllable beginning with a 
smooth mute, and occasionally with an aspirated one,* change it 
in pronunciation, when the first root is not a verb, to its cor- 
pespoiiding flat mute; ap : 

odS^ooo I hen-lcau. 

hyee-gan, 

sa-bd. 


*00, 00 , o, Smooth mutes^ 

00, g, 00, o, Aspirate 

o, eo, ot, €||, e), 0 , o, o, co, Flat « 
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ODgoSw ta-bwcK 

OD^^m Ica-na-ZG- 

ocooocSf pa-dovk. 

coloSo^B povh-bart. 

«8oji imn-goo, 

€[S«c^oSh yen~daxk. 

sha-zoung, 

cx)8o^« len-gung. 

OdooDO o oSj adhoL-xoa^dee^ 
ooQ^4 tha-byu, 

''lS* yiB-byoo, 

There are some exceptions to this rule, the most important of 
which is, that when the first syllable ends in a smooth mute, that 
of the affixed root remains unchanged ; as : 

ODoSo^# let-pan. 

5 oSooSsoo ^ oSfl hgnet-theet-touK 
oSocSn seet-sa-lee. 

oo^oSeoi ia-nat-sa. 

This exception is an illustration of the principles that prevail 
an the euphonic changes in Greek, in which it is a rule that 
smooth mutes must be joined to smooth, fiat mutes to flat, and 
aspirates to aspirates. In Greek however when a change occurs, 
it is made in the last syllable of the root, the syllable affixed re¬ 
maining unchanged, the reverse of what occurs in Barman. In 
-Sanscrit as in Greek the mute changed is that of the last syllable, 
but the change is carried farther ; the last latter being often ex¬ 
changed for one of the same class as that of the letter which fol¬ 
lows. 

When three smooth mutes occur, the second is changed to a 
flat mute, but the third remains unchanged; as : 
og^doS* pa-zwon^seik. 

When a name is formed from a verb and noun, the rule is not 
intended to apply ; as: 

po-sa. 

g oSo2o8co1 oS I rwet-kya-penponk. 

A final nasal before a smooth mute is changed to that mute, or 
that mute is heard in pronunciation ; as 
©ODD II sag-ga. 

mag-gyee. 

^ o|c8|t pad-daing. 


4 D* 
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'Before a flat mute, a final nasal is changed to the nasal of the 
class to which that mute belongs; as 

oscoSoi them-bau. ecoS* sam~pa^. 

A similar permutation occurs in Sanscrit and Pali; and n fol¬ 
lowed by h is pronounced m in Arabic. 

-o- 

NATIONS. 


TALAINGS, PBGUANS, OR MOANS. 

Burmese Tribes, 

Burmese, 

Aracanese, 

Mugs, 

Kanyans, 

Toungooers, 

Tavoyers, 

Yaus, or Yos, or Jos, or Quois, 
Zebeings, or Yebains, 

Pyus, 

Kados, 

Danus, 

Shan Tribes^ 

Shans, or Tai, 

Lao, or Laus, or Lawa, or Wa, 
Paloungs, or Paloas, 

Phwons, or Mwoon, 


Karen Tribes : 

(a) Sgau Iribes, 

Sgau, 

Maunepghe, 

Paku, 

Wewa, 

{h) Bghai Tribes : 

Tunic Bghai, 

Pant Bghai, 

Lay may ? 
Manu-manau, 

Bed Karens. 

(c) Pwo Irihes: 

Pwo, 

Shoung, 

Kay, or Ka, 

Taru, or Khu-hra, 
Mopgha, or Ple-mau, 
Hashwie ? 


Toungthu, 

Khyen, or Kayn, or Chin? 

(d) Shan Karens : 

Yen, or Yein, 

Yeiiseik, 

Yingbau, 

Pandung, 

Toungyo, 

Black Karens. 

Miscellaneous Tribes. 
Ka-khyens, or Kakoos, 
Kamis, or Kemees, 
Kyaus, 

Koons, 

Sak, 

Mru, 

Shendoo, 

Selling. 
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KARENS. 


The Karen churches at Basseiu sent two of their number to 
explore the region north of Ava, and since the first part of this 
work left the press they have returned. Mr. Beecher writes me: 
“ They proceeded as far as Bamau [about lat. 24" 25' N. or two 
degrees north of Ava and one degree east]. They made diligent 
inquiries on the way wherever they found Burmese respecting the 
tribes in those regions, but found none who could speak Sgau, 
Pwo, or Burman, except the Burmese themselves, and at Bamau, 
the Burman is not spoken more than some other languages. 
They could hear of no tribe that had much resemblance to the 
Karens to the west or north of Bamau ; but were told that the 
Karens were to be found farther to the east. The tribe that 
bore the nearest resemblance to the Karens was the Kakhyens, 
a tribe that has never been subdued to Burmese will, though 
they are nominally tributary to the King of Ava, In fact the 
the Bnrmese at Bamau, and in all that region, are in great dread 
of them on account of their savage ferocity in kidnapping and 
selling into slavery the neighbouring tribes, with whom they 
keep up a constant warfare. 

‘‘ Our missionaries did not succeed in getting to any of the 
Kakhyen villages, and saw but few of them in town ; and those 
they did see were such a drunken, wild, and filthy set of fellows, 
that they could not get at all acquainted with them; and all 
warned the Karens against going to their villages unless they 
could first get acquainted with some of those who come to town. 
From all we can learn, our most intelligent Karens are inclined 
to think them a tribe of Bghais/' 

Whatever the Kakhyens may prove to be, cne valuable 
addition to Karen lies in the recognized fact at Bamau, that 
they are found east of that city. Mr. Tracey, w^ho crossed the 
country from the Sal wen to Ava, writes ; “I do not know to 
which race the Karens on the Nat-teik* belongs to. They are 
handsome, but dark and slender. The women wear a long frock 
like the white Karens, but of a dark red colour.*' The dress is 
decisive against their being Red Karens. It has been stated that 
there are no Karens within one hundred miles of Ava, but the 
pass of Natteik, where Mr. Tracey bought water of Karen women 
who brought it there to sell to travellers, is only fifty miles south 
east of Ava. 

“ South of these,” continues Mr. Tracey, “ on the edge of the 
Table Laud, west of the Lake Nyoung Ywe, are the Lway-lohug 
Karens. They dress like and are doubtless a branch of the Red 
Karens.” This locality is about two degrees north of Toungoo. 


* See page 96. 
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“South of these,” he adds, “say west of Mobya, are the 
Ying-ban, whose dress and language are also similar to the Red 
Karens.” These are about one hundred miles north of Toungoo. 

South of Mobya are the Taru or Khii-hta, the most northern 
tribe with whose language we are at all acquainted, and they 
speak a dialect of Pwo. On both sides of the English boundary 
of Toungoo are the Kay, or Ka, whom the Burmese denominate 
Gay-kho ; and they speak another dialect of the Pwo. 

South of these again, stretching from the Sitang to the Salwen, 
are the Bghai, speaking two distinct dialects, Bghai, and Red 
Karen ; both more nearly related to the Sgau than the Pwo ; 
there being no final consonants in either. 

South of the Bghais, are the Mopghas, or Ple-mau, a tribe of 
Pwos again, and south of the Mopghas are the Pakus, a branch of 
the Sgau. Next follow the Sgau Proper, and on approaching 
the sea-board, Pwos and Sgaus are found mingled more or less 
together, from Bassein to Mergui. 

We are acquainted with nine distinct Karen dialects, all of 
which may be resolved into two, the Pwo and the Sgau. The fol¬ 
lowing select vocabulary, used by the correspondents of the Asiatic 
Society, contains specimens of each, all written down by the au¬ 
thor from tho lips of natives belonging to these several tribes. 


VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Sgau, 

Pwo, 

Bghai, 

Air 

Kalie 

Lie 

Kalie. 

“ coup. 

Thanghau 

Lang 

Waythra. 

And 

Dau 

Day 

Lay. 

Ant 

Teu 

Htung 

Teu. 

Animal 

Taphotakha 

Hseiiphohseukha 

Taypheutayway. 

Arrow 

Pla 

Phla 

Play. 

Bad 

Eu 

Eung 

Kiekay. 

coup, 

Thau 

Thaung 

Meulay, 

Beautiful 

Akhieala 

Akhieala 

Apeubayaghawe. 

Bee 

Kanay 

Ne 

Kane. 

Believe 

Na 

Nay 

Nay. 

coup. 

Soo 

Soo 

Zoo. 

Belly 

Heupheu 

Ghoophong 

Kaphoo. 

coup. 

Heukho 

Thaphong 

Thaphoo. 

Bird 

Hto 

Hto 

Htubapheu. 

coup* 

Lie 

Lie 

Htubashay. 

Bitter 

Kba 

Kha 

Khay. 

Bliick 

Thoo 

Thaung 

Lay, or thieche. 

Blood 

Thwie 

Thwie 

Thwie. 

Boat 

Khlie 

Khlie 

Khlie. 

“ <^oup. ^ 

Hto 

Htaung 

Kapay. 
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JSngiish. 

Bone 

Book 

Bow 

Boy 

Brass 

Bring 

Broad 
Buffalo 
Burn 
By. InSrf 


Sgau, Pwo, Bghaii 

Khie Khwie Khwie. 

Lie Liek Sai. 


Phothakhwa Phothakhwa Pheuthaykheu. 
Tobau Hloungbang Kreba. 

Has no indcpendant root, but is made from two 
signifying literally come^carry. 

Lay Lay Khau. 

Pana Pana Panay. 

There are several specific words for this generic one. 
Leu Leu Lay. 


English. 

Red Kar. 

Kay. 

Tarn. 

Air 

Kaylya 

Ren-yu 


“ coup. 
And 

Da 

Dyeu 


Ant 

Teu 

Hteu 


Animal 


Htoo-pho-htoo 

-yeu. 

Arrow 

Pra 

Pla 

Bad 

Hwa-kha-kay 

Kie-ka 


coup. 

Beautiful 

A-to-a-rea 

Phouk. 


Bee 

Ka-no 

Nie 


Believe 

Soo 

Na. 


“ coup^ 

Pe 

Zoo. 

Fa 

Belly 

Kaphu 

Pho 

“ coup. 

Bird 

Htu, Hto 

Htu 

Hto. 

coup. 

Bitter 

Khay 

Kha. 


Black 

Lau 

Louk 

Tyeung. 

Blood 

Thwie 

Htwie, 

Boat 

Than-khlie 

Reu. 


“ coup. 

Bono 

Krwie 

Sweit, 


Book 

Lie 

Lie 

Lie. 

Bow 

Khie 

Tsheu. 


Boy 

Pray-khu Pay-say Pie-sa-pro-khtt. 

Brass 

Htay 

Khyay-bong. 


Bring. 

Broad 

Buffalo 

Pa-nay 

Lay. 

Pa-na 

Fa-na. 

Burn 

By. Ins. 

Deu 

Ku-khrau. 

Dyeu. 


Ascend 

Htya 

Htang 

Htang^ 

Bamboo 

Va 

Hwa. 
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English. 

Mopgha, 

Toungthu^ 

Remarks. 

Air 

Lalie 

Talie 

Siam, Lo7i. 




Koreng, Tinghuu, 

coup. 

Lay 

La 

Bur. Lay, Taking la. 

And 

Hten 

Htung 


Ant 

Tafeutakha 


Animal 




Arrow 

Pla 

ria 

Koome, / 7 aZ,aShan, pen. 

Bad 

En 

Kay 

Compare Greek kakla 

“ coup. 

To 



Beautiful 

Akheaghaughe tara 


Bee 

Lane 



Believe 

Nam 



“ coup. 

Num 



Belly 

Pan 



coup. 

Teubo 

Awa 

Limbu, hu. 

Bird 

Teuba 



“ coup. 

Kha 

Kha 

Bur. kha, Shan Jchou. 

Bitter 

Tuk 

Phren 

Shan lau. 

Black 

Sweit 

Thwe 

Tibeten thah. 

Blood 

Hliok 

Phre 

Bur. May. 

Boat 



This couplet signifies 




by itself a raft. 

coup. 

Hteu 


[kweh^ 

Bone 

Khie 

Hsot 

Shan sot, Chiu, huh, a 

Book 

Sa 

Sa 

Bur. sa, Talaing, leik. 




Chin. shoo. 




Bow differs from boat 

Bow 



ill the intonation only. 

Boy 

Feuta 



Brass 

Teugwa 

Toung 

Brass and copper are 

Bring 



made from the same 




generic root with the 




adjective yellow and 

Broad 

Lay 


red affixed. 

Buffalo 

Lana 

Pana 


Burn 

Which one 

could be compared with the other voca¬ 

By. Ins, 

Lay 

bularies is impossible to conjecture. 

English. 

Sgau. 

Fwo. 

JBghai, 

Call 

Ko 

Ko 

You 

“ coup. 

Yu 



Cat 

Thamieyau Meinyau Mieyaukau, 

Cheek 

Bo 

Nopahtie Bau 

Child 

Photha 

Photha 

Piesaypeu. 

Chin 

Kha 

Kha 

Khay. 

Cloud 

Taeu 

Hseueung Tayeu. 

Cold 

Oho 

Ghaung 

Wau 
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English. Sgau. 


Ct>nie 

Hay 

Country 

Kail 

Copper 

Toghau 

Cow 

Klau, or po 

Crooked 

Ke 

('row 

Sauwakha 

Dark 

Khie 

Daughter 

Phomu 

Day 

Nie 

“ coup. 

Thau 

Deaf 

Nataeu 

Deer (samber) 

Takhau 

Demon 

Tana 

“ coup. 

Tawie 

Die 

Thie 

Dig 

Khoo 

Dog 

Htwie 


Pwo. 

Bghai. 

Ghay 

Le, or ge. 

Klnifig 

Kii. 

Htouugwau 

Krieba. 

Khlau 

Peu. 

Kaiug 

Ke. 

Kla 

Sowa. 

Khie 

Khie. 

Phomu 

Pheumu. 

Nie 

Kie. 

Thoung 

Thay. 

Naoung 

Naykootaeu. 

Hseukhau 

Kheu. 

Hbeuna 

Taynay. 

Hseupho 

Taykaphoo. 

Thie 

Thie. 

Khn ng 

Khoo. 

Htwie 

Htwie. 


English. 

Eed Karen. 

Kay. 

Call 

Hie, ay 

Ka 

(Jat 

May 

Cheek 


Kha-bau 

Child 

Pray-say-phu 

Pie-sie 

Chin 

Kha 

Kha-klie 

Cloud 

Kay-eu 

Kay-u 

Cold 

Tay-iau 

Kay-rau 

Come 

Ha 

Le 

Country 

Kye 

Kay 

Copper 

Htaj-lie 

Khyay-lie 

Cow 

Po, or pu 

Phouk 

Crooked 

Ka 

Ke 

Crow 

Sau-ray 

Sa-wa 

Dark 

Kbye 

Ka-lung 

Daughter 

Phoo-pray-mau Phwo-mo 

Day 

Ne 

Neu 

“ coup. 

Deaf 

Khay-lay-ta- 

eu Ne-ko*eu 

Deer (samber) 

Kheu 

Chau 

Demon 

Tay-nay 

Ta-na 

** coup. 

Die 

Thyie 

Theu 

Dig 

Hsau 

Khwa 

Dog 

Htwie 

Htwie 


Taru. 


Fau. 


Kye 


Shwie, 


4 E 
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English, 

Mopgha, 

Teungthu. Rtmarkg, 

Call 

Zeu 

Torn Chin, ytrieh- 

‘‘ coup. 
Cat 

Midzau 

Kyoo Chin. miau. 

Cheek 

Bo 

Child 

Feu 


Chin 

Kha 

Sans, chivi. 

Cloud 

Taeu 

The ta^ hseu, tag prefixed 


to this and many other 
roots is the same for¬ 
mative particle. 


Cold 

GhAu 

iChwa 

Shan. k(£t. 

Come 

Hay 

Lon 

Chin, lay and kwok. The 




Bghai has no distinct 




word for come, but 




uses le go, or ge returoy 

Country 

Kho 


for it. 

Copper 

Kriebo- 

Htoung 


Cow 

Peu 

Phou 

Comp, pm with ho9. 




Tibetan ha. 

Crooked 

Kay 

Nga keu 


Crow 

Sagwa 

Zank£ 


Dark 

Khie 



Daughter 

Feu meu 



Day 

Ne 

Ya 

Bur. ne Bur. erobra-r 



ces both the night and day. 

coup. 


This coup, embraces the Bur. yet. 

Deaf. 

Nalaeu 



Deer (samber) 

Hseu 



Demon 

Tana 



“ coup. 

Tapoa 



Die 

Tei 

The 

Chin, se. 

Dig 

Khau 



Dog 

Htwie 

Htwie 

Mru. tahwie. 

English, 

Sgau, 

Pwo, 

Bghai^ 

Drink 

Au 

Au 

Au. 

Duck 

Htode 

Htohta 

Oopayde. 

Ear 

Na 

Na 

Naykoo. 

“ coup 

Nu 

Noug 

Naykau. 

Earth 

Haukho 

Ghangkh6 Lakheu. 

East 

Muhtau 

Muhtaung Muhta. 

Eat 

Au 

Ang 

A 

Escg 

Die 

Die 

Die 

Elephant 

Kahsau 

Kahsaung . Kasha 

, 

May 

Me 

Meuladoa 

End o^is^me, 

Leu 

Louk 

Leu. 

Eater'-' 

Nil 

Nu 

Nu. 





6«1 

Fat 

Bau 

Baung 

Bau. 

Father 

Pa 

Pha 

Pa, or ta. 

Flat 

Beba 

Papay 

Bieba. 

Fever 

Nyagho 

Hsooghouk 

Shwie, or shoo. 

Few 

Sgha 

Sha 

Shie. 

Fight 

Du 

Du 

Du. 

Fire 

Meoo 

Meeung 

Me. 

Fish 

Nya 

Ya 

Tapeu. 

Finish 

Wie 

Ghoung 

Wa. 

Form, make 

Te 

Taing 

Bau. 

Flower 

Phau 

Phau 

Phau. 

Fly 

Yu 

Yoo 

Wie. 

Foot 

Khau 

Khang 

Kha. 

Forest 

Pgalakla 

Meinglakla 

Sapoklay. 

Frog 

De 

De 

De. 

From 

Leu 

Leu 

Leu. 

Give 

He 

Pe 

le. 

Go 

Lay 

Le 

Le. 

English. 

Red Karen. 

Kay. 

Taru. 

Drink 

O 

Hwo 


Duck 


Wom-bay 


Ear 

Khay 

Ne-ko 

Na 

coup. 




Earth 

Hay.khu 

Hay-khu 

Hang-kh* 

East 

Ple-htie 

Meu-htang 


Eat 

E 

Ay 

Ang 

Egg 

Die 

Daik 

Dio 

Elephant 

Ta-sha 

Htsang 

Hsaung 

Eye 

May 

Mie 

May 

End, consume 

Louh 

Loung 

Loo 

Enter 

Neu 

Neu 


Fat 

Beu 

De 


Father 

Phay 

Pha 

Pa 

Flat 

Bay 

Bie 


Fever 

Shwie 

Shwie 

Shwie 

Few 

Shie 

4Shie 


Fight 

Hsa 

Dyeu-da 


Fire 

Me 

Me 

Mie 

Fish 

Tay-phu 

Ta 

Ta 

Finish 

Wa 

Beung 


Form, make 

Dya 

Boung 

‘ 

Flower 

Pho 

Pho 

Phang 

Fly 

Yeu 

Yu 


Foot 

Kha 

Ka-ku 

Hang 

Forest 

Mie-klay 

Mieda 


Frog 


Deik 

De 


4 E* 
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From 

Deu 

Dyeu 


Give 

Die 

Pe 

Pe 

Go 

Sen, or Su Le 

Lay 

En'^Vsh, 

Mopgha. 

Thoungthu. 

Remarks. 

]>r‘mk 

Oo 

Awa 


l>nck 

Han pay 



F«r 

Na 

Na 

Singpho na. 

“ coup. 

Nil 



Earth 

Han feu 

Hamtan 


East 

M euhto 


Lit. sun-ascend. 

Eat 

Au 

Am 

The Sgau eat and drinks 




are distinguished by 




inonation. 

Epg 

Dei 

Die 

Mru. dui. 

Elephant 

Lahso 

Hsan 

Shan, tsang. Chin, siang. 

Eye 

May 

May 

Shan, matta^ Chin. moA. 

End, consume Veu 



Enter 

Lieum 



Fat 

Bay 

Bay 


Father 

Pa 

Pha 


Flat 

Bayba 

Sampya 


Fever 

Shwie 



Few 

Sha 



Fight 

Du 



Fire 

Meouk 

Me 

Jtotia. me. 

Fish 

Za 

Hta 

Shan, pa Chin. ya. 

Finish 

Wa 


Chin. wan. 

Form, make 

Bu 


Chin. tuon. 

Flower 

Foo 

Hen 

Limb. phu. 

Fly 

Fu 


Chin. fei. 

Foot 

Khau 

Khan 

Tibetan, hang. Foot and 




leg are made from the 




same root. 

Forest 

Khuklavu 



Frog 

Dei 



From 

Leu 



Give 

He 

Pha 

Shan. pan. Bur. pay. 

Go 

Le 

Lway 

Sunawar. lau. 

English. 

Sgau 

Pwo 

BghaL 

Girl 

Pothapomu 

Phothamu 

Piesaypheupheuxnu 

Goat 

Maytaylay 

Be 

Paykolay 

God 

Yuwa 

Yuwa 

Tayuwa. 

Gold 

Htoo 

Htaung 

Htway. 

Good 

Ohe 

Ghe 

We. 

Guide 

Sgheu 

Thoung 

Thay. 

Great 

Do 

Do 

Deu. 

Hair 

Khothoo 

Khothoo 

Kheuloo. 
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Hand 

Su 

Su 

Su. 

Happy 

Mu 

Mu 

Mau. 

Hard 

Ko 

Naung 

Ma or ko. 

Head 

Kho 

Kho 

Kookeu. 

Hear 

Nahoo 

Nagheuug 

Shaunay. 

Heart 

Tha 

Tha 

Tha. 

Heaven 

Mookhoo 

Mookhoo 

Maukbeu. 

Hell 

Lara 

Lara 

Khauwayma. 

Here 

Phayie 

Htaungyo 

Dauyeu. 

High 

Htau 

Htau 

Hteu. 

Hog 

Hto 

Hto 

Htau. 

Horn 

Neu 

Nong 

JNeii. 

Horse 

Kathe 

Kathe 

Thie. 

Hot 

Ko 

Kho 

Keu. 

House 

Hie 

Ghaing 

He. 

Hunger 

Tathawie 

Hseuthawie 

Taythawie. 

Husband 

Wa 

Wa 

Wa. 

In 

I^eupoo 

Leupeung 

Leupoo. 

Iron 

Hta 

Hta 

Htala. 

Ivory 

Kahsaumay 

Kahsaungmay 

Kashathro. 

Kill 

Mathie 

Mathie 

Maythio. 

King 

Sakhwa 

Sakhwa 

Shaparga. 

** coup. 

Salong 

Salong 

Shadeu. 

English, 

Red Karen, 

Kay. 

Taru, 

Girl 

Pray-mau-pay-sayPie-sa-pro- 

mo 

Goat 

Pay 

Phye 


God 

Saupray-a 

Tea-man 


Gold 

Htay 

Hta 

Hta 

Good 

Kea 

Re 

Rie 

Guide 


Then 


Great 

Doo 

Doo 

Doo 

Hair 

Kho-lya 

Kho-louk 

Khoo-lau 

Hand 

Su 

Sa 

Sa 

Happy 

Kay-mo 

Phouk 


Hard 

Ma 

Shan 


Head 

Hoo-krau 

Ko'kwau 

Khoo 

Hear 

Ne-hu, Nay-lieu Ne-hu 

Na-ko 

Heart 

Thai 

Tha 

Ta 

Heaven 

Mau-kho 

Mau-khu 

Moo-khoo 

Hell 

Mau-ra-koo 

Beu-su 

Na-ray 

Here 

Bie-e 

Be-yo 

Teu-ie 

High 

Hteu 

Hto ugh 


Hog 

Hta 

Htouk 

Hteu 

Horn 

Nau 

Nu 

Nung 

Horse 

Ta-the 

Theik 

Tie 

Hot 

Kai-ko 

Ku 

Kang-ko 

House 

Hie 

The 

Sun 

Huhger 

Thay-e 

Htou wie 

g-than- 
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Husband Vay Wa 

In Ku Ku 

Iron Hto-htay Hda 

Ivory 'I a-sha-ta-mya Htsaing-meik 

Kill May-thy ie Ma-thu 

King Kho-kha Sa^hwa 

“ coup. 


English. 

Mopgha. 

Thoungthu. 

Girl 

Feumeu 



Goat 

Piekoolay 

Bay 

Shan, pa- 

God 

Layuwa 


Gold 

Ten 

Khan 

Chin. Hn, and kum. 

Good 

Ghee 

1 eu 


Guide 

Vuda 



Great 

Deu, and vu 

Tan 

Chin, la. Tai di^ 

Hair 

Feubtook 

Taloo 


Hand 

Sook 

8u 

Chin. spu. Hand & arm are 




made from the same root. 

Happy 

Urn 



Hard 

Ma 

Ma 

Bur. ma. 

Head 

Feu, or kho 

Katu 

Bur. khoung. ShanAo. 

Hear 

Nohoo 

Heun 

Heart 

Ta 



Heaven 

Maufeu 



Hell 

Lara 

Lara. 


Here 

Phayie 



High 

Hto 

Hto 


Hog 

Htook 

Htau 

Chin, tehee. 

Horn 

Nau 

Nung 

Tna 


Horse 

Lagho 

Botia ta. Aka. ghura. 

Hot 

Ko 

Kheu 

House 

Heik 

Lam 

Shan. hien. 

Hunger 

Tawaime 

Hookho 

Husband 

Wa 



In 

Leupo 

Poo 

The leu precedes the noun, 
while poo is affixed. 

Iron 

Htala 

Pathie 

Ivory 

Lahsome 


Literally, elephant tooth. 

Kill 

Mateik 

Matliie Literally ma ke-death. 

King 

Sobaro 


Bur, sHnhuyen. 

“ coup. 




English. 

Sgau. 

Pwo. 

Bghai. 

Elsa 

Neumoo 

Neungmeung Numau. 

Laugh 

Nie 

Nis 

Die. 

Law, (moral) Tatho 

Haauthaung Tadauoo. 

coup. 

Tathau 

Haeuthang Shauoo* 

civil 

Kwau 

Kbaung Beu. 


Va 

Phang 

Hta 
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coup. 

Beu 

Htite 

Kwa 

Lead 

Pgha 

Sha 

Pa. 

Leaf 

La 

La 

Lay. 

Little 

Hsie 

Pe 

Shie. 

Live 

Moo 

Meung 

Thamo. 

T^ift up 

Sauhtau 

Hsahtang 

8ahta. 

Light 

Kapau 

Phang 

Lie. 

Lightning 

Lauwaadie 

Langwaadie 

Lawanadie. 

Lord 

Kasa 

Kahsa 

Biesay. 

Loom 

Hta 

Hta 

Hta. 

Long 

Htau 

Htau 

Hta. 

distant 

Yie 

Yaing 

Djie. 

“ in time 

Yie 

Yie 

Bjie. 

Man 

Pghaknyaii 

Heuphlong 

Pieya. 

“ coup. 

Pghathapleu 

Heiikhong 

Pieyeu. 

Medicine 

Kethie 

Thie 

Thaukhwie, 

Milk 

Nuhtie 

Mhte 

Nuhtie. 

Moon 

La 

La 

Lay* 

Morning 

Mughau 

Mughau 

Muhau. 

Mother 

Mo 

Mo 

Meu. 

Mountain 

Kaseu 

Kholaiing 

Khaumu. 

coup. 

Kalo 

Htounglo 

Hhaulau. 

Mouth 

Htakha 

No 

Lamau. 

Musquito 

Paso 

F’aso 

Paso. 

Name 

Mie 

Mcing 

Mie. 

“ coup. 

Tha 

Tha 

Thay. 


Enolish, 

Red Karen. 

Kay, 

Taru, 

Kiss 

Neu-ho 

Neu-prou 


Laugh 

Nyay 

Gna 

Gna, 

Law, (moral) 

Tay-a-lya-a-gno 

A-hwa-a-gnau 


coup. 

civil 

Shoo-beu 

A-htse-beu 


coup. 




Lead 

Prie 

Pra 

Pla 

Leaf 

Lay 

La 

La 

Leg 

Little 

Shie 

Hsie 


Live 

Htoo 

1'ha-inoo 


Lift up 

So-htya 

Pau-htang 


Light 

Lie 

Kha 

Lie 

Lightning 

Shie-lie-bau 

Klau-mu-pha-lie 

Lord 

Bay-say 

Bgho 

Pa-la 

Loom 

Hta 

To 

Long 

Hto 

Htu 


distant 

Ye 

Yeu 


** in time 


Kiel 
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Man 

Pray-ka-ya 

Pra-ka-yong 

Plu 

coup. 

Medicine 

Te-koo 

Ta-thu 

Te-koo. 

Milk 

Nu-htye 

Nu-sheu 

Hyeung-hzeu 

Moon 

Lay 

La 

ia 

Morning 

Moo-ro 

Meu-ro 


Mother 

Meu 

Mu 

Mo 

Mountain 

So 

Khwau 

Khaung 

Mouth 

K ha -00 

Kba 

Gnwa-kho. 

Musquito 

Name 

Mie 

Ka-poo-ta-yo 

Mie 

Myoung. 


“ coup. 


English, 

Mopgha, Toungthu, 

Remarks, 

Kiss 

Neumuk 


Literally smell-happy. 

Laugh 

Ne 

Nga 

Murmi nga. 

Law, (moral) Tato 



coup. 

Tatau 



“ civil 

Beu 



coup. 

Sheu 



Lead 

Pgha 

Soon 


Leaf 

La 

La 


Leg 



See foot. Chin, kiah. 

Little 

Hseik 



Live 

Moo, and liem 



Lift up 

Sotau 

Hya 

Li tcrally carry-ascending, 

Light 

Talape 

Htala 

Bur. len Shan len. 

Lightning 

Lauwaadie 


Lit. the thunder flaps his 

Lord 

Lasa 


wings. 

I.oom 

Hta 



Long 

Htoo 

Hto 


distant 

Tzes 


Chin, yuen. 

“ in time 

Tzes 


Distinguished in intonation. 

Man 

Zezau, or plan Lau’*^ 

Bur. loo Shan khoung. 

coup. 




Medicine 

Kathie 

Lateik 


Milk 

Nuhteik 


Literally hreast-water, 

Moon 

La 

La 

Shan Uu. 

Morning 

Meu woo 



Mother 

Am 

Meu 

Shan amya. 

Mountain 

Laseu 

Koung 

Chin, kkou, and hou. 

“ coup. 

Lalau 


Si manes hkamta. 

Mouth 

Htafeu 

Proung 


Musquito 

Laseu 

Takhia 


Name 

Em, or meik 

Meing 

Bhotia and Chin, ming. 

“ coup. 





* Bead Peido, aeaau, or Plau. 
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English: 

Sgau. 

Pwo. Bghai, 

Neck 


Ko 

Kho 

Gau 

New 


Thau 

Thang 

Thay. 

Night 


Na 

Na 

Nay. 

<< eve 


Ha 

Gha 

Hay 

No 


Tameba 

May- 0 , or mway- 

•cTamenau, or 




nau 

, or tamepato. 

Noon 


Moohtoo 

Muhtang 

Moohtiehta. 

North 


Kalieso 

Liekhie Kalieakhiesau. 

cc 


Mukapa 

Moopa 

Mookapay. 

c< 


Hsakahsau 

Shakahsang 

Shaykasha. 

Nose 


Nade 

Na 

Naykhede, 

Of 


A 

A 

A. 

Oil 


Tho 

Tho 

Then. 

Old (of things') 

Laulie 

Lauglie 

Liela. 

“ (of persons) 

Pgha 

Sha 

Pghay. 

Paper 


Sakho 

Sakhou 

Saykoo. 

Plantain 


Thakwie 

Thakwie 

Ya. 

“ wild 


Ya 

Ya 


Poison 


Su 

Su 


Bain 


Tahaysu 

Hseuhseung 

Waylesu, 

Bat 


Yu 

Yu 

Yu. 

Baw 


Thiekasay 

Theinghse 

Thietheu^ 

Bed 


Ohau 

Wau 

Liekau, 

Bice (paddy) 


Boo 

Boo 

Boo. 

(cleaned) 

Hu 

Woo, or ghoo 

Hoo. 

• “ (boiled) 


Me 

Me 

De, 

Betum 


Ke 

Htaing 

Ge. 

Bipe 


Me 

Meing 

Mie. 

Biver 


Lo, klo 

Lo 

Lau. 

Bun 


Sie 

Saingtalaing 

Sway. 

Boad 


Klay 

Pungtha 

Klaypootha. 

“ coup. 


Kapco 

Pungthung 


English. 

Mopgha. Toungtha. RemarJcs. 


Kiss 

Neumuk 

liiterally smelUhappu. 

Laugh 

No 

Nja 

Murmi nya. 


Law, (moral) Tato 




coup« 

Tatau 



civil 

Beu 




coup. 

Sheu 




lead 

Pgha 

Soon 



Leaf 

La 

La 



I.eg 



See foot Chin, 

Iciah. 

Little 

Hseik 



Live 

Moo, Hem 

# 


Lift np 

Sotau Hya 

Literally carry-ascending. 

Lig^t 

Talapo Htala 

Bur. len. Shan len 
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Lightning Lauwaadie Lit. the thunderJlaps his mingis 

Lord Lasa 

Loom Hta 


Long 

Htoo 

Hto 

** distant 

Tzes 


in time, 

Tzes 


Man 

Zezau, orplau Lau^ 

coup* 

Medicine 

Kathie 

Lateik 

Milk 

Nuhteik 


Moon 

La 

La 

Morning 

Meu\foo 


Mother 

Am 

Meu 

Mountain 

Laseu 

Koung 

“ coup. 

Lalau 

Mouth 

Htafeu 

Proung 

Musquito 

Laseu 

Takhia 

Name 

Em or meik Meing 

English 

Bed Karen. 


Chin, yiuen. 

Distinguished in iatonation.* 
Bur. loo Shan khoung. 

Literally hreast-water, 

Shan leu. 

Shan amya. 

Chin, khou^ and hau. 

Simanes khamta. 


Bhotla and Chin. ming. 
Kay. Taru. 


Neck 

kya 

New 

Thay 

Night 

Nay 

„ eve 

Hay 

No 

Mha-to 

Noon 

Mu-htyeu 

North 

Plye-htye 

Nose 

Kha-pheu 

Of 

A. 

oa 

Thoo, htya 

Old (of things) 

Lya 

(of persons) 

Pray 

Paper 

Sa-koo 

Plantain 

Die-kloo 

M wild 

Poison 

Su 

Rain 

Kay.syu 

Rat 

Yeu 

Raw 

Sie-ta 

Red 

Lie 

Rice (paddy) 

Byu 

„ (cleaned) 

Hyen 

(boiled) 

Die 

Return 

Ka 

Ripe 

River 

Mie 

Klo 

Run 

Khva 

Road 

Klya_ 


kau 

Tha 

Na 

Ha 

Sa-mwe-koo 

Ha 

Myeu*tyeu 

Mu-hlang^ 

Myeu-reu 

Ne-pho 

A. 

La-fo-ta* 

Beu 

Yu 

Pra 

Se-koo 

Pla. 

Kwie 

Gna* 

Su 

Swie-se 

Youh 


A-tha'thung 

Hlie 

Lie. 

Beu 

Bu. 

Hoo 

Do. 

Dei 

Hzin. 

Zei 

Htaiiig. 

Mie 


Lau 


Swa 


Klay 



* Bead Peido, Zezau, or Plan. 
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English. mopgka. Toungthu. Remarks, 
3feck Khau 

New Tauk 

Night Na 

„ eve Ha Ha 

No Me-eorme- 

khay Tamwateu 
Menhtook 


Noon 

Lalieso 

North 

Meupa 

North 

Nade 

Nose 

A A 

Of 

Nayteu Namau 

Oil 

Leik 

Old (ofl^ings) Pgha 


„ (of persons) Sokeu 
Paper 

Plantain Lakwie Gna 
,, wild Za 

Poison Khayhajsu 

Kain Zu 


Kat 

Siateu 

Tathiet 

Raw 

Wook 

Tanya 

Red 


Rice (paddy) Beu 
„ (cleaned) Huk 


„ (boiled) 

May 


Return 

Ga 


Hipe 

Meik 

Hm a 

River 

Loo 


Run 

Sie 

Lau 

Road 

Peuta 

Klaytan 


,, coup. 


Literally wind-^top. 

“ sun-side applied also to south. 
** elephant-star i. e. ursa majoc* 


Bur. sekoo. 
Shan. hwa. 


Shan. leu,. 


Bur. hme. 
Chin, tsou. 


English. 

Sgau. 

Pwo. 

Bghai. 

Round 

Fhleuthaleu 

Talookoo 

Phleu to hie. 

Balt (noun) 

letha 

Htiela 

lethay, or ieta« 

(verb) 

Hau 

Ghang 

Hay 

Sand 

May 

Me 

Thame. 

Sea 

Paulay 

Panglay 

Palay. 

Beparate 

Pha 

Pha 

Pha. 

Shame 

Mayhsgha 

Memay 

Mouthawa; 

Ship 

Kabau 

Kabang 

Thaypau. 

Short 

Phu 

Pie m 

Pheu. 

Sick 

Hsa 

Hsa 

Shay. 

Side 

Kapa 

Ghupha 

Kapay. 
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Silent 

Bghau 

Langmang 

San. 

Silk 

Thato 

Hto 

Thaie. 

Silver 

Se 

Se 

Ho. 

Sister 

Daupuwaymu 

Htungphuwemu Thaypuway]|j|aL 

Sit down 

Hsenau 

Hsenang 

Shana. 

Skin 

Phie 

Phe 

Phe. 

Sleep 

Mie 

Mie, 

Shaumie. 

Slow 

Kayaukayau 

Kyaukyau 

Khaykhay. 

Small 

Hsie 

Fe 

Shie. 

Smell 

Neu 

Neung 

Nu. 

Snake 

Ghu 

Ghoo 

Woo. 

Soft 

Kapooloo 

Phook 

Kapeutaloo^ 

Son 

Phokhwa 

Phokhwa 

Pheukheu. 

Soul 

Tha 

Tha 

Tha. 

Sound 

Thau 

Thau 

Thay. 

Sour 

Hsei 

Hsaing 

She. 

Spirit 

Kala 

La 

Kalay. 

Soutk 

Kaliehtie 

Liehtie 

Kalieakhaiitie. 


Maylaka 

Hsanrung 


Speak 

Kato, and po 

Khlaing 

Apo, ds hie, dr yie« 

Say 

Sie, and tay 

Lau 

Dau. 

Stand up 

Hseuhteu 

Hseunhtung 

Shauhteu. 

Star 

Hsa 

Sha 

Shay. 

English 

Red Karen, 

Kay, 

..W" "■ 

laru. 

Kound 

Phlau 

Phlouk 

Phlungn " ' 

Salt (noun) 

Se-thay 

Se-tha 


„ (verb) 

Hay 

Heing 


Sand 


Yay 


Sea 

Pa-lay 

Palay 


Separate 

Phay 

Pha 


Shame 

Tha-wa-la 

Htoung-thara 

Ship 

Thembau 

Them-bau 


Short 

Phu 

Phu 


Sick 

Shay 

Sha 

Sha 

Side 


Reu-pa 


Silent 

Ta-bie 

Nie-soo 


Silk 

Ta-htoo 

Lu-htu 


Silver 

Roo 

Roo 

Kyeung. 

Sister 

Pu-vay-pray- 

•mau Pwo-or pro- 

mo 



Way „ „ 


Sit down 

Oo-nya-lya 

le-nang 


Skin 

Phie 

Phie 


Sleep 

Mye 

Mie 


Slow 

Syeu-tha-diL 

Tha-dau- th|t-dau 

Small 

Pa-te 

Shie 

Pe. 

Smell 

Neu 

Neu 


Snake 

Eoo 

Roo 

Roe^ j 
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Bound 

Sour 

South 
^ Speak 

Say 

Stand up 
Star 

Kapeu 

Phoo-pray-khoo Pwau-khu 

Thay Tha 

Pra Prei 

She Sheu 

Plye-Iya*shie Myeu-ba 

Hie-bay Ba-hswie 

Dya-slioo Sie 

Ka-htau Thau-hteu 

Shay Hsa 

Ta. 

Hseik. 

Tung-shwie. 

Hsa. 

jEnglish 

Moplia 

Toungthu 

Remarks. 

Kound 

Htophlau 

Tunglung 

Bur. lung. 

Salt (noun) 

Deikta 

Tatha 


s.., (verb) 

Hau 



Sand 

Me 



Sea 

Pole 

Bur. perday. 

Setparate 

Pa 

Chin.; 

peen. 

Sh^e 

Maykya 



Slip 

Thaybo 

Bur. themhcut, Tal. kabang 

Skort 

Pheu 

Pu 


Sick 

Hsa 

Chin. Syao. 

Side 

Lapa 



Silent A 

Sau 

Nging 


Silk 

Lapfu & lahteu 


Silver 

Seu, <Sc theik 

Rou. Hindi sid Tal. sraun. 

Sister 

Htauphau- 



1* 

waymu 



Sit down 

Hsaunau 

TJnglau 


Skin 

Pahie 

Phro Chin. pi. 

Sleep 

Meik 

Ping 


Slow 

Khaykhay 



Small 

Hseik 

Pa Chin. Syao. 

Smell 

Neu 



Snake 

Ghuk 

Hm 


Soft 

Bok 



Son 

Feuhwa 




Soul 

%|und 

€our 

Spirit 

South 





Ta 

Lalouk 
Shie 
Lale ^ 


Po 

Tay 

Sheuhteu 

Hsa 


Literally the heart. 

Hsya Shan, htsoi. 

Chin. ling. 

Literally/o<X of ike wind. 

„ oonstellatiou of croM 

tJogdau 

Shan, sat, lot. 
tJ|ghtUDg 

Hsa Ohio. sing. 
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English 

Sgau 

Pwo 

Byhai 

Straight 

Lo 

Loung 

Nar 

Strike 

Tau 

Do 

Peu. 

Stone 

Leu 

Long 

Leu. 

Sugar 

Jethaliseu 

Htielahseung 

lethayshie. 

Sun 

Mu 

Mu 

Mu. 

Sweet 

Hseu 

Hseung 

Shie. 

Swift 

Khle 

Kbliang 

Pgha. 

Sword 

Na 

Na 

Dashe. 

Tell 

Sieba 

Lauba 

Daubay. 

Tail 

May 

Me 

Kame. 

Take, seize 

Hicne 

Phoungpie 

Piene. 

,, coup. 

Piekha 


Piese. 

„ away 

Keso 

Tainghso 

Gesa. 

That 

Ane 

Aynau 

Anu. 

This 

Aie 

Ayyo 

Aye 11 . 

Thunder 

Lauthau 

Lanthay 

Lathay. 

Tiger 

Khe, At botha-o 

Khe 

Khe, ^ taypoolie. 

Tin 

Pgha 

Sha 

Pabotha. 

To 

Hsoo 

Leu 

Seu. 

Tobacco 

Kathie & nya thoo 

Kathie Atyathoo 

Kathie. 

To-morrow Khayghau 

Kayghai 

Kaumoohaii. 

Tongue 

Pie 

Phle 

Pie 

Tooth 

Mai 

May 

Theumay. 

Tree 

The 

Theing 

Theu. 

Ugly 

Aghaueu 

Aghaugeung 

Akheu aghaukie- 




kay. 

Understand Napeu 

Nathe 

Naykoonu. 

Unto 

Tu, and hsoo 

Htung, leu 

Ta, tu, seu. 

Wake 

Phuthenau 

Nangatha 

Phuthenay. 

Walk 

Ha 

Gha, Az. saing 

Hay. 

Wash 

Thesau 

Thieyahseing 

Suba. 

Water 

Htie 

Htie 

Htie, and shu. 

coup. 

No 

Noung 



English 

Red Karen 

Kay 

Taru 

Straight 

Sau 

Hseu 

Na 

Strike 

Meu 

Htei 

Van 

Stone 

Lau 

Louk 

Lung: 

Sugar 

Sun 

Le-thay-sheu 

La-moo 

Se-tha-hsu 

Myeu 

Myung 

Sweet 

Sheu 

Hseu 

Die-u 

Swift 

Sword 

Mau-mau 

Nay 

Khleing 

Ne-shei 

Ta-hzyeung 

Tell 

Tail 

Take,seize 

Hie-bay 

Ka-mie 

PKe 

Si#ba 

Ka-me 

Pei-ne 
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That 

Deu-im 

A-o 


This 

Aie 

A-yo 


Thunder 

Mau-krau 

Keau-mu-ya 


Tiger 

Khie 

Khe 


Tin 

Pay-bo 

Fra-boo 


To 

Deu 

Dyeu 


Tobacco 

Ta-re 

She-la 


To-morrow 

Pro-ta-ne 

A-sen-pay 


'J'ongue 

Pie 

Pie 

Pie 

Tooth 

Kho-khe 

Tha-khe 

Me 

Tree 

Thau 

Then 

Teiuff 

Ugly 


A-khu-a.lau-sen- 

Te 


re 


Understand Nay-heu Na-theing 

Unto Deu Dyeu 

Wake Thie-gue-tbyana-Chau-taung 


Walk 
Wash 
Water 
„ coup 

nay 

Hay 

The 

Htye 

Hsa 

Su-blang 

Sheu 

Hseu 

English 

Sgau 

Fwo 

BghaL 

Wax 

Kho 

Kho 

Khau 

West 

Munu 

Munu 

Munu. 

\Vhich? 

Phaylayghalay 

Htounglaghalay Daulaypghaylay, 

What? 

Memunulay 

Mayhseunaulay Memanau 




and metraymay. 

Why? 

Bamanulay 

Bahseunaulay 

Baymanau, 




and bay tray na. 

Who? 

Matataghalay 

Paulaghalay 

Pgha nautapghay 


nau. 


White 

Wa 

Awa 

Botha. 

Wife 

Ma 

Ma 

May. 

Wind 

Kalie 

Lie 

Kalie 

With 

Leu, and dau Leu, day 

Lay. 

Woman 

Pomu 

Heumu 

Peumu. 

Word 

Takato 

Hseukhlaing 

Tayapo. 


Kalu 

Loo 

Le, 

Yellow 

Bau 

Bang 

Ba. 

Yes 

Eu, or me 

Eu, or may 

Eu, or me. 

Young 

Thasa 

Thabang 

Thasay. 

Year 

Nie 

Neing 

De. 

Yam 

Nway 

Nway 

Nway. 

English 

Mopgjia 

Toungthu 

Remarks, 

Straight 

ho 

Sou 


Strike 

Peu 

Tway Shan, pautihn Chin 

8t).13 j 

Louk 

Lung Lepcha, ^ng Limbu. 
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Sugar 

Ueiktahseu 


Literally sveeet salt. 

Sun 

Meu 

Mu 

Sweet 

Hseu 

Neu 


Swift 

Hie 



S^Yord 

Tell 

Lazail 

Poha 

Thouthau 


Tail 

May 



Take, seize 

Slez 

Khon 


coup. 

„ away 

Gaso 


Literally return-carry, 

That 

Leuba, leune 

Tahsu 

This 

Aie 

Yo 


Thunder 

Laupau 



Tiger 

Tapaleik 

Ka 

Bur. kya. 

Tin 

Pgha 

Rek 


To 

Leu 

Eu 


Tobacco 

Lateik 



To-morrow 

Kboumoogho 



Tongue 

Pie 



Tooth 

Swahteik 

Tagua 

Bur. tkwa. 

Tree 

Te 


Ugly 

Akheaghauta 




ghe 



Understand 

Anam 

Thena 


Unto 

Tu, leu 


Chin. tai. 

Wake 

Phusenau 

Ting 


Walk 

Ha 

Lay 

Bur. lay. 

Wash 

Sesay 

W ater 

Hteik 

Htie 

Chins, shui. 

„ coup. 

Kha 


Siam. nam. 

English. 

Red Karen. 

Kay. 

Tam, 


Wax 

Tra 

Kra 


West 

Ple-nu 

Myenlang 


Which ? 

Deu-pa-te 

Ma-ta-pra-pra 


What? 

Me-tie-te 

Me-ma-ka-ma 



Bay-tie-te 

Ba-tra Ma-tra 

Ma-ta-roo. 

Who? 

Pa-te 

Me-O'pe.tupray 

A-pa-pra 


White 

Bo 

Bo 

Phoo 

Wife 

Mai 

Ma 

Ma 

Wind 

Kay-lya 

Reu-yu 


With 

Deu 

Dyeu 

Leu 

Woman 

Word 

Pray-mo 

Gno 

Pro-mo 

Pa-mo 

»• 

Alya^agno 

A-bwa, a-gnau 


Yellow 

Bya 

Bong 


Yes 


Mwe 
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Young 

Thay-se 

* Tha-sa 


Year 

Nei, na 

Nei 


Yam 

Kreu 

Nway 

Nwe 

English 

Mopgha 

Toungthu 

Remarks. 

Wax 

Khoo 



West 

Meune 


Lit. sun-enter. 

Which? 

Playlay plan- 




lay 

Hsamaynay 


What? 

Memaiiaylay 

Hsomaynay 


Why? 

Baymalay 



Who? 

Pielaghalay 

Pamaynay 

Chin. mut. 


Gwa 

Bwa 


White 

Ma 



Wife 




Wind 

Lalie 



With 

Lay 



Woman 

Feumeu 


Chin, myu 

Word 

Laluk 



Yellow 

Bo 



Yes 

£u, or me 



Young 

Tasa 



Year 

Nie, and de 



Yam 

Nway 

Nwa 




Numerals. 

English 

Sgau 

Pwo 

Bghai 

One 

Ta 

La 

Ta 

Two 

Khie 

Nie 

Kie 

Three 

Then 

Thung 

Theu, or teu 

Four 

Lwie 

Lie 

Hwie 

Five 

Yay 

\ay 

Yay 

^ix 

Khu . 

Khoo 

Theutho 

Seven 

Nwie 

Nwe 

Tlieuthota 

Eight 

Kho 

Kho 

Lwie’ho 

Nine 

Khwie 

Khwie 

Lwiethuta 

Ten 

Tahsie 

Lahsie 

Tashie 

Eleven 

Tahsieta 

L’lhsiela 

Tashieta 

Twenty 

Khiebsie 

Niehsie 

L ieshie 

Hundred 

Takaya 

Laya 

Takayay 

Thousand 

Takahto 

Lahtaung 

Takahtau 

^nglitk. 

Red XareH 

. Kay. 

Taru. 

Ob« 

Ta 

Ta 

A 

Tvo 

Ne 

Neu 

Ne 


Tbeu 

Then 

Tun 

Four 

Liyie 

Lwie 

iiwie 

FiVt 

Nya 

Gnei 

Onay 


4 G 
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Six 

Theu-tho 

Sho 

Kiry 

Seven 

Theu-tho-ta 

1 Nway 

Nway 

Eight 

Lwie-tho 

Shau 

Hsdo 

Nine 

Lwie-tho>ta 

1 Kway 

Kwie 

Ten 

Ta-she 

Sheu 

She 

Eleven 

Ta-she-ta 

Ta-sheu 


Twenty 

Ne-she 

Neu-sheu 

Hundred 

Ta-yay 

Ta-ya 

A-jr» 

Thousand 

Ta-htau 

Ta-htau 

A-lie 

English. 

Mopgha 

Toungtku 

Remarks 

One 

La 

Ta 

Tal. mu-a 

Two 

Schheu 

Nie 

Shan, htsaung 

Three 

Teu 

Thung 

Tibet, sum 

Four 

Lwie 

Leet 

Limbu. lishi 

Five 

Zay 

Gnat 

Bur. gna 

Six 

Khu 

Thu 


Seven 

Urn 

Nwot 

Limbu. nush 

Eight 

Kho 

That 

Lepcha. haheu 

Nine 

Khwie 

Root 

Shan, kowt 

Tea 

Lashie 

Tasie 

Chiu. ski. The 

Eleven 


Tasieta 

root U ons 

Twenty 

Sohheushie 

Niesie 


Hundred 

Laza 

Talyea 


Thousand 

Lahto 
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-- 

Part 2nd. 


MAMMALS—BIEDS—FISH—REPTILES—INSECTS- 
MOLLUSKS—CRUSTAOEANS—ANNELIDA- 
RADIATES—MINERALS. 


MAMMALS. 

QUADRUMANA. 

MONKEY TRIBE. 

Hjrlobttoa r.ar, Ogil. White handed Gibbon, 

hoolock, “ (Araean.J 

myouh-hlwavJoyau. 

Papio nemestriaus, Ogilby. Pig-tailed Monkey, 

myouhpa’htie„ 

Inuos leoninua, Blyth. Red-tipped Fig-tailed 

Cc^ooS^i mycuhnie. Monkey, 

Cercopithecus cynomolgus. Ogil. Fisher-inonkey, 

Q(fp cSoocl myouk-ta-gm, 

Macacus carbonarius, 

c<^oaScx)c1o myouk-ta-gna,, 

Mr Blyth says this is “ the common long-tailed Macacus of 
the Burmese countries/’ and is nearly related to the preceding 
species, but has no crest on vertex, and a blackish face with 
white eyelids ” 

Bemuopithecus obscurus, Reid. White-eydid Monkey^ 

mymk-myet-gwen-phyuy 
JracaTi.; myouk-hnyo. [^Monkey, 
Presbytes Phayrei, Blyth. Phayre's white eyed id 

Nycticebus tardigradus, Wat. Lemur or Bengal Sloth. 

myouhmung-ma, (ie. monkey’s concnbiue.) 

4 G** 
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Galaoopithecus volans, Blyth. Flying Lemur. 

ego 8 gt myouh-hhung-Tpyan. 

(i. e. embryo monkey-flyiug.) 

CHEIROPTERA. 

BAT TRIBE. 


Pteropus edulis. Gcoffroy. Flying Fox, 

CoSss^K^SsooSi len^hswai, or len-wit. 


Macroglossus minimus, 

Grey. Snuall fruit-eating Bat, 

Cynopterus marginatus. 
Megaderma spasma. 

Geoff. Lmf nosed Bate. . 

Rhinolophus aiRnis, 

Horsfield. 

Hipposideros nobilis, 


“ larvatus 


“ murinus 

Elliot. 

Nycticejus flaveolus, 

Blyth. Ordinary Bata. 

** castaneous, 

Grey. 

Scotophilus fuloidus, 

Blyth. 

“ coromandalianus, 

Cuvier. 

Vespertilio adversus, 

Horsfield. 


Myostis “ 

Since page 149 left the press, Mr. Blyth describing recent spe* 
cimens from Shway-gyen writes : 

“ Myotu - 7 resembles M. pipis trellns in size and struo* 

tur^, but is of a dark fuscous hue, the fur slightly tipped with 
earthy brown on the upper parts, and much more largely tipped 
with paler almost whitish brown below ; menbranes dusky.’* 
Taphozous saccolairnus Temm. 

“ malauopogon, *• 

“ longimanus, Hardw. 

ooSt^i Un-no. 

Nyoticejiis luceus, 

Temminckii, 

For the last two species, see Journal A. S. Bengal 1854, page 
731. 

INSECTIVORA. 

INSBCT-EATBRS. 

Javaneee Tupaia. 
Blyth. Peguan hylcays .. 


TapAia javaniea, 
swat. 

Hyloays peguensis, 
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Sorox Paroiettii, 

** griffithii, 

** serpentarius, 
** f^liginosus* 

<< nudipes, 

** coerulescens, 
cgcSfoSi 
Talpa leucura, 


Guerin. 

Horhiield. 

Geoffrey. 

Blyth. 


hywet-auTe. 


Blyth. 


Musk ski eie. 


CilRNlVOHA. 


CARNITOBOUS AM1MAL8. 


Ursus malayanus. Malay Bear. 

oc£6t wet-won. 

Arotonyx collaris. Big-Bear• 

cgsooooSrodSooooSM khwae-tawet, weNawet. 


Arctonyx taxoides. Blyth. Araean Pig-hmr. 

Arctictis Binturon:^, Fischer. Monkey-Tiger. 

e^oc50osi myouk-hfa. 

Helictes Nipalensis, Hodg. Weasel. (Aracon.) 

iyoung-pyav. 

Lutra leptonyx, Blyth. Otter. 

“ Nair, Fred. Cuv. “ (Aracan.) 

phyan. 

Cania familiaris. Domestic Dog. 

cgi> Jchwae. 

Canis rutilis. Wild Dog. 

GOOOGgti tau Tchwae. 

Tanis aureus Jackal. 

cgc^ti myae-khwae. 

Vivena malaccensis, Qmeliu. Malacca Civet. 

C0o8oocQsi hyoung-ka-do. 

Viverra Zibetha, Linn. Ziheth Civet. 

G^oSj^Sfi kyovng myen. 

Paguma tririrgata) Gray. Ihree-Strip Pagu\ 

kyoung-na-ga. 

Paradoxnrus Musanga, Gray. Common Paradoxu 

c@o88^oSt lycung-won-baii. 

Paradoxurus lencorhinus, Blyth. White-Eare d Parc 
cgoSfgoSg. kyoung-na-ywet-p?ku. 

Paradoxurus-uipalensis, Hodgson. Nepal Paradoxure 


Aracan Pig-hmr. 
Monkey-Tiger. 


Weasel. {Aracon.) 
Otter. 

“ (Aracan.) 
Domestic Dog. 

Wild Dog. 

Jackal. 

Malacca Civet. 

Ziheth Civet. 
Ihree-Strip Paguma. 


Common Paradoxure. 

ure. 

White-Eared Paradox- 
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Urva canciivorft, Ijl\ th. Tenaris, lehntumon* 

c^cIm mway-pa, 

Tigris regalifi, Gray. Royal Tiyer. ^ 

ogosB Jcya. 

Felis IcoparduH, Schrelier. Leopard, 

ogosooSM h/a-ilwet, 

Felis inelas. Gray. Black Leopards 

F el is (i) Leopard- Cat . 

c^ooStt hhycB-theei,, 

Felis javaiiensis. Desmar. . Ti^er.Gat. 

Felis macrocelis, “ 

“ ininuta, Tetrtminek. 

“ bengalensig. 

“ nepaleusis. “ 

QOOOQ^oSi tau'kyoung. 

Felis chaus. Clums. 

cQoSecS^^i kyoung-set ^hhung, 

Felis domestica. Domeiitlc Cat. 

©QoSii kyov/ng. 

RODENTIA: 

GNAWING ANIMALS, 

Sciurus bicolor, Sparr. Two-colored Sqtdrrel. 

shen. {^generic name of squirrels^) 

Soiurus chrysonotus, Blyth. Golden Backed Squirrel. 

Soiurus atrodorsalis, Blyth Black Backed Squirrel, 

Bciurus pygerylhrus “ Rusty Squirrel, 

Bciurus Phayrei, Pkayre's Squirrel. 

jSciuriis Barbei, “ Barbe's SquirrsL 

Soiurus Berdmorei, “ Btrdmore'e Squirrel. 

Soiurus Keraiidrenii, Lesson. Red Squirrel. 

Soiurus byperythrus, Blyth. Red Bellied Squirrel. 

Soiurus lokriah, '* YeL Bellied Squirrel. 

Hapulomys longicandatus 

Pteromys petaurista, . large flyiag Squirrel, 

shen-p^n. 

Pteromys spadiceus. Blyth. Small Flying Squirrel. 

Soiuropfcerus Phayrei. Phayre's Plying ^nirrol 

Mr. Blyth has recently determined that Sciuroptera saggitla of 
page 162 is identical with the species above, “Phayre’s Flying 
Squlwel”. 

Since page 163 was printed off, Mr. Blyth has described eight 
species, of rsrts and mice from Major Berdmore’s last eoUsctisiiAs 
at Shwaygyen, 
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Mus i'obustulus, Blyth, Robust Rat —“Tail not 

quite as long as head and body, which latter 
measure togethfi* about t) inches. Colour much 
as in A/, decumanm^ but the feet conspicuously 
whitish.” 

eiimamomeus, Blyth, Cinnamon colourd Rat. 

Like M.Jlavescens, but smaller with a proper* 
tionally longer tail and softer fur, of a fine cina* 
inon colour, (nearly as in M. oleraceas) with in* 
conspicuous black tips ; the under part white.” 
Mus flavesoens^ Cray y< llowish Hat —“A rat 

very like M, Jlavescens^ but of a darker and 
much less rufescent hue above. The iW, Btrd^ 
mortis should perhaps be referred to it.” 
nitidulus^ Blyth, House mouse^^ ** Tail 

equal to the head and body; colour nearly that of 
M. d^cumanus^ with the under parts subdued 
white. 

1 **Very like young of M. nemoralis.*' 

“ concolor, Blyth. A house mouse^ prohMy 

of an uniform greyish mouse cojour.” 
badius, Blyth. Like Ai. ohraceus^ but 

the eje fully twice as large, and black whiskers; 
colour of the upper parts a more ru fous chesnut, 
or ciunamon hue; of the lower parts white, ai- 
most pure. 

Hus Peguensis, Blyth, Fkld mouse, 

OjJoSgoS. lay-hywet. 

“Tail longer than the head and body. Fur veTf 
full and dense, pale yellow and brown on the 
upper parts, slightly yellowish white below } 
whiskers remarkably long. 

All the species white on the under parts are called by tho 
Burmese, “White bellied rats.” 

goSoSg. Jeyw^’Won-phyu. 

Mu* bwadioot*. Becb. Bandieot Bat. 

cg0cSi myat-hywet. 

“ arvicolaf , 

C^goS. yae-i^U. 

Mt. Cross, when on the Tenessarin a few months ago, wrote; 

Rdt Visitation, 

“The people, in common with all who grow the hill pad^, ovef 
«h,extent of country more th an fifty miles square, are sunering a 
Tice. This is occasioned by swarms, of rats, which de¬ 
voted the paddy, 6^'rather cut down the stalks, just as the ears 
began to fflj. The rats twice visited some parts of this territorry 
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during the retuon, ko that acarcely a »talk of rice escaped them * 

1 met with two of these animals, swimming the Tenasserim where 
it is more than a quarter of a mile wide, and succeeded in captur* 
iug one. The animal is about five inches from the nose to the 
end of the tail, of a slim and nimble appearance, the belly white, 
and the rest a mouse color. During the rains, when the rivef is 
much wider and more rapid, these rats crossed in columns, as the 
people say, so abundant that a boat, in passing through, caught 
bushels of them. They only make their appearance at long 
intervals, like the locusts of other places. It is said to be from 
twenty to thirty years since they visited the country before, to 
any great extent. The people think they have a warning of 
their approach by a heavy detonation, something like that of 
a cannon, but much heavier and louder. They remember that 
this was the case on their former visitation, and they say it was 
so now. Even some of the native preachers heard the sound, 
but did not like to think that it had anything to do with the 
rats. This detonation is occasioned by the breaking up of their 
fold, (so say the Burmese,) which is situated in the middle of the 
world.” 

Mr. Blyth found in Major Berdmorc’s collections specimens 
of a new genus of rats which he describes: 

Hapalomys, nobis, n. g. A very distinct new genus of 
MuridcRf with long and delicately iiue pelage^ and exceedingly 
long tail, the terminal fourth of which is remarkably flattened 
and furnished with hair more developed than in perhaps any 
other truly Murine form. Limbs short, with the toes remarka¬ 
bly corrugated underneath, the balls of the unguinal phalanges 
greatly developed, protruding beyond the minute claws of the 
forerfeet, and equally with the more developed claws of the 
hind-feet. Head short; the ears small and inconspicuous. 
The skull approaches in form that of Mus indicvs ; but the 
rodential tusks are broader and flatter to the front ; molars as in 
the Muridce generally, but much worn in the specimen under 
examination ; they are considerably less directed outward than 
usual, and the bony, palate has therefore the appearance of being 
narrow ; the super-orbital ridges project much outward, in form 
of a thin bony plate ; and there is a considerable process at base 
x>{ the zygoma anteriorly, and posterior to the ant-orbital fora¬ 
men ; zygomata broad and compressed about the middle. 

H. LONOlCAUDATTJs, nobis, n. s. Length of male 5f in. to 
buse of tail, of tail 7^ im. ; of female in., with tail 7^ iu. : sole 
I^in. : ears po8tarjiQi:lf ^ in., rounded, and scantily fringed with 
flne long hairs. Fur eM soft, measuring about | in. on. the 
upper-parts, slajiy /or thil ^(Hsal two-thirds, then glistening l^wn 
with block tips, ^nd few )bitg bairs of very flne texture inter- 
Kpersed: lower-parts dull white. Whiskers .black, long and fine ; 
and there is a tuft of fine blackish hair anterior to the ears. 
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Khi2omys. sumatreusis, Gray. 

Ggit pwae. 

Rbizomys. 

Hystrix bengalensis, 

a* pAyw- 

Atberara sp. 9 Blyth. 

Lepus peguensis, 

Lepus cuniculus. 

phu-goung* 


Bamboo Rat. 

Small Bamboo Rmt^ 
Large Porcupine. 

Small Porcupine. 
Pegu Hare. 

Rahit. 


EDENTATA. 

tOOTHLESS ANIMALS. 

Mauls Javauica. Desmar Pangolin. 

oo8ieg^<9f then-khwcB-ghyat. 

Mania leucura. Aracan Pangolin. 


PACHTDERMATA. 


THICK-SKINNED ANIMALS. 


Elephas indicus, ^ 

QoSs hsen. 

8ua indioua, Schinz. 

QOOoooSt tau^wet. 
Rhinoceros, unicornis, Linn. 

0QoSi h/an-hsen. 
Rhinoceros sumatranus, 

leym^ehau. 

Rhinoceros Sondaicus, CuTier, 

Tapirus malayanus, 

ooc)jj|i ta-ra-shu. 


Elephant. 

Wild hog. 

Single-horned Rhinoceroe. 

Double-homed Rhinoceroe. 

Javanese Rhinoceroe. 
Malay Tapir. 


l^OLIDUNGULA. 

SOLID-HOOFED ANIMALS. 

Equus caballaa, Horee. 

gSti 

Equus Asinus, Ase. 

§• »>yoi. 
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BVMINATINO ANIUAL8. 

Tmgulus Kanehil, Gray. Chevrotain. 

fityloceros Muiujak, H. Smith. Barking Deer, 

®?|* 

Cervus porciuus, Hog Deer, 

OG|oSii da-yay,, 

Rusa hippelaphus, H. Smith. Rma Deer, or Samhur deer^ 

oooSb heat. 

Panolia acuticonu^. Gray. Bronm-anthred Rma, 

oo« 8 # tharnen. 

On a recent apecimen from Major Bordmore, Mr. Blyth writes r 

(’ervii** (Panoli.j)-? C. froniaViH apn l ('antor. The 

horns differ as usual from Miuipur spocim nis by beimr shorter, 
espec ally the brow-autler, with greater tendency to eubdivide at 
the crown.’* 

Of two skins ho says : 

“ They are of u pale chesiint-brown colour, paler on the sides, 
w»hite below ; spotless with a dark mesial list which in one of the 
two speciuunis is sear<*ely dise.ei ni!> e : fine mid limlw more or lesa 
infuseated : the tai., if (as it a| pears) perfect, very short. Evi¬ 
dently ill summer coat. Nv)t unlike C. DuV/vijci'ii.ni in correspond* 
in«: jifarb ; but the latter is mostly more oi less spotted or rntmUUd, 
with espnci.dly a row «d' pale spots along Ciich si do of the dorsal 
list; and tliere is no infuscation of the face and limbs. 
Nsemorhedus sumatrcMisis, H. Smith. Goat Antelope* 

GmoScSd tau-lisexk„ 

Ovis aides. Sheep *, 

tho. 

Capra Hircus, Goat 

dBoSi hseik. 

Bos gaums. H. Smith, Gaur, 

«goS. ^pyoung. 

Bos soudaicus, Wild Ox, 

^Sp saing. 

Bos indicus, Bebu Ox, 

^ g^08n nwa. 

Bos taurus, English Ox, 

Bubalus Aruee, H. Smith. Bufah, 

hywai. 
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CETACEA. 

WHALE TRIBE. 

Delphiniis plumbeus, Dussum. Porpoise* 
cod^Si ia-baing.^ 

Bal&enoptera, Rorqual. 

cIriooSi gna-hsen* 

Bal5ena, Whale* 

clao^i gna-won. 

Halicore IndieU9, F. Cuvier. Sea Cow, Duf/on. 

In May 1859 Mr. Blyth writes: *‘t.'apt. Nesbit has presented 
us with 8v)me bones of a nearly half-^iown Duyoniij^ found in an 
Andamanese hut. This is tlie first in tance we kiiuw of the Du- 
young inhabiting the i>ay ofBeiig.ih though conitnon in the Straits 
of Mtilarca and in the Gulf of Calpentyii in Ceylon, and also 
found off the Malabar co.ist where known to Kiiropeans. as a Seal.” 
Its existence in the Mei-gui Archi[)elago was brought to my 
notice by the late Hev. S. Benjainiii in iS53. 


BIIIDS. 

Aves, Birds, 

Order I. Scansorks, CUmhing Blrds^ 

Fam, PsiTTACiP.®^ Parrot Family. 

A generic terna for birds of the parrot tribe, in B urmese, is 
hyet’tu ywm ; another name to which 

the specific distinctions are usually affixed is hyce. 

Palffiornis Alexandrinus. Alemndiine Parrakeei* 

o^<SiS0008 Icyel-dau. 

Icyae-phounghha. 

Palseornis torquatus, Hlyth, Rose-ringed. do* 

cojtpijjloSi lha-gyoK 

PalflBomis cyanocephalus. Hriss. Bengalee Parrakeet* 

o^cMOtii kala, co:jj 8 o^cx>o«s 
co^toooni Tchae 4 ama. ^ 

Palaeornis schisticeps, Hodgson. Nepal Parrakret, 

Palseornis nigrirostris, Ht>dgsou. Black-hilled Parraheet. 

cx^oooM kula. cojso^cooti 

Loriculiis verualis, Red-Rumpt Lorikeet* 

af«c§«. Mywonhlo, * 

cogtooocoi Wm-thata. 


4 H* 
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Order II. Raptorbs. Rapacious Biri>s. 

Tribe Diurnje. Diurnal. 

Fam. FALCONiDiB. Falcon Family. 

Subfem* Falconinje. True Falcons. 

Falco peregrinator, Sundevall, Red Indian Fahon, 
Hypotriorchis severus, Boie. jotted Falcon, 

Tinunculus alandarius,* Yiellot. itestrill. 

<g[«o8^gi syolhdpg. 

Hierax eutolmos, Hodg. Bengal Falcon. 

edoS§9}ooSi koung-oo-hnotA. 

Hierax fringlLlarius, Small Falcon, 

Subfam. Pernin.®. Cucxoo-fiAWxs, 

Bar.a lophotes, Temm. Indian Cuckoo-Hawh. 

Pernis brachypterus, Blyth. Mergui Cuckoo-Uamk, 

Pernis cristata, Cuvier. Red-necked Pern, 

Subfam. EuANiNis. Gledes, Kites. 

Elamus melauopterus, Lev. Kite. 

Subfam, CiucjetinwE. Snake-bagles. 
Ha^matornis cheela, Gould. Snake-eagle Kite. 

Subfam. CiRciNiE. Harriers. 


Circus aerugiiiosus, Gould, Marsh Harrier. 

Circus Swainsonii, A. Smith. Swainson^s Harriet. 

Circus oinemscens, Gould. Montagues Harrier. 

Circus inelaiioleucos, Pied Harrier, 

thein-h/a. 

Poliornis teesa, Hardwick. I'eesa Harrier. 

Subfam. Acoipitbin.®. Hawks, 

Acciriter virgatus, Jerdon. Banded Hawk. 

Micronisus badiiis, Gra 3 \ Calcutta Sparrow-Hawk, 

iheing-kyetma. 

Astur trivirgatUB, Goshawk, 


Subfa^. Thrasaetinji. eagle hawks. 
Spizsetus limnoetus. Banj Eagle. 

alboniger, Black and 

Subfam. Aquilinjb. eagle. 


white Fagte 
[hawk. 


The generic name for the eagle in Burmese is oc^t 
AqtBla imperialis Imperial Eagie^ 

Aquila nevia, Blyth, Spotted Eagle* 
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Aquila hastata. 

Blyth, 

Oue Colored Eagle, 

IctinaetUB malaiensis, 

Blyth, 

Black Eagle, 

Subfam. 

Bvteoninje. 

Buzzards. 

Bnteo pygmmus, 

Blyth. 

Little Buzzard. 

Subfam. HzLiiETiNj:. Ernes, ob Fishing Eaolbs. 

Ospreys, or Fishing 
ated ocooSi won-Ut. 

Eagles, are in 

Burmese usually denomin* 

Pandion halliaetus, 

Blyth. 

" Bengal Osprey. 

Pontoa^tus icthyaetus, 

Blyth. 

Two-colored Erne^ 

Blagruz leucogastur, 

Blyth. 

Maritime Eagh. 

Haliaetus Macei, 

Blyth. 

Bone-breaker. 

Haliastur indue, 

Blyth. 

Brahminee KUe. 

eSe^SSi 9won~ghoung-phu. 

Milvus govinda, 

Sykes. 

Bengal KUe. 




swon-holce. 


Fam. VuLTUEiD^. 

Subfam. Vultubinje. 

The Pali name of the Vulture is 8 g^i giexa^ probably of com¬ 
mon origin with the English word gier. The Burmese call all 
the Vultures C 08001 Unta, 


Otogyps calvus, Blyth. Pondicherry Vulture. 

Gyps iudicus, Grey. Indian Vulture. 

Gyps bengalensis, Hardwicke. Chinese, 

Tribe 11. —Nocturne. 

Fam. Strigidje. 

Subfam. Bubonin a b. 


Owls of the Bubo tribe are usually denominated in Burmese 
cBo^oSv tee-doky in imitation of their midnight cries* 


Bubo bengalnensis, 
Bubo umbretus, 
Asiobrachyotus, 
Scops bakkamo4na^ 
Scops lempiji, 
Ketupa celonensis, 
Ketupa javanjnsis, 


Gould. Bengal Bubo, 

Blyth. Coromandel Bubo. 

Gould. Short-eared Owl. 

Blyth. Scops-eared OwL 

Blyth, Javanese Scops. 

Blyth. Homed Owl, 

Lesson* Jttanese Ketupm. 


Subfam. Athenimax* 


Syrnium seloputo, 

Ninoz Bcutiilatus, Blyth. 

dS^oSi khen-bolk. 

Athene caculoides^ Gould. 

zee-hwet. 


Nicobar Owl. 
Screech Owl. 

Small otsl. 
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, Subfam. Strniinab. 

Syrnium indrani. Gray. Newar Syrnium. 

Syrnium eiueuse, Hurdwicke. Orwttal Syrnium. 

Siibfam. SxitiGiNAE. 

Phodilire bacUtis, Horsiit ld. Javanese phodilua 

Stiix javaiiico, Sykes, Barn owl. 

Order III. Insessouks. !*erching Bird*. 

Suborder. Picak, L. (modified). 

Tribe Syniuctyi.!, Cav (modified). 

F|Uti. BueEHoriDAE. Houn bills. 

The Burmese call the large ciN*Hted Hji nliilU young-yen^ from 
yonng the knot of hair worn by meii. The smaller species are 
denominated ouk-khymy perhaps from ouk^ *• to be dark, gruff in 
countenance V 

Buceros cavatns, Shaw. Concave IIornbilL 

tfODoSooSn young-yen. 

Buceros albirostris, Shaw. White^bil/ed Hornbill. 

QQ^o cS ouhkhyen. 

Buceros gingaleasis, Shaw. Arncon HornhilL 

Bucero^ pusarau. Raffles. Black Hornbill. 

coooSooS^oSi young-yen-net. 

Buceros plicatus. Plicated Hornbill. 

C 050 cS^S • ouhihyen, 

Buceros Tickdli, BUth. TickclVs Hornbill. 

Fam. Ui’UPiD.®. Hoopoes. 

Upupa epops. I4iii. Hoopoe. 

cooo^S^oSi iiungpee-sok 

Fain Halcvomd^. King Fishers. 

Dacelo pulclndla, Horsfidd. Heoutlful Little Kingfisher. 

Halcyon anmur«»pteni8, Sunderbum Kint!fish*^r, 

oo68^'g83ii hsen-peivg-nyen. 

Halcyon gnrial, IN arson. Jungle Kingfisher, 

S^gSsii peing-nyen^ 

Hslcyon sinyrneiicis, »'l.yth, Smyrna Kin^fishrr. 

Halcyon corainauderjfr Blyth. C^oomandel Kioifisher. . 

Halcyon atricapillus, Blyth. Bhck-caoped Kingfisher. 

Todirhamphus coliaris, Blyth. Soared Kingfisher. 

Ceryle rmlis, Kdwards. Wild Kingfisher. 

.^Icedo beugnlensis, Edwards. Bengal Kingfisher. 

Alcedo meniii^tiiig, HorsHcld. Astatic Kina fisher. 

Ceyx A^ythaca, . Jerdbn. Three-toed Kingfisher. 

S^ggSti deing-nyeea. 
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Fam. CoBACiDAB. RoliiISRs. 

Coraoias affinis, RoiUrt. 

hgnet-kha. 

Eurystonms orientalis. Broad hilled RolUr. 

mo-houng-hgnet, 

Fam. Meropidae. Bee-^^atbrs. 

Alcemerops Athertoni^ Waxp eater. 

(^OSOj^sgoS* pyalu-hgnei. 

Alcemerop!* umicta, Swuiuson. “ 

ilerops phillippinuA, Liiiti, Javanese bee eater. 

Merops evythrocepUaius, Latham, Red h^'aded bee eater^ 

Merops viridis. Green bee eater. 

. ^oSoeSd^^i hgnet-pazen-hto. 

Tribe Zvgodactylt. 

Division I. (Oevoid of coBoa.) Subdivision 1. (Climbers.) 

Fam. PiciDAE. Woodpeckers. 

The Burmese name for Wootlpecker, fheei-touk. corressponde 
very nearly to the Englisii, being formed from theet tree or wood, 
and touk to tap or rap. 

Subfam. Campephilb?jar. 

Hemicircos caneute, Lesson, Sngaciom Woodpecker. 

Hemilophus pulverulentus, Blyth, Jw ines^* W ^odfr'cher. 
Hemilophus i’rawfurdii, G»ay, Crawfurd's Woodpecker. 

C'hrysocolaptes sultaneus, Blyih, Rnyat Wooi!pecker. 

Tiga intermedia, Blyth, Tkrte toed Woodpecker. 

Subfam. Gecimnae. 

Gecinus dimidiatus, Blyth, G 'eea Woodpecker. 

Gecinus occipitalis, Gould, Black crowned fireen do. 

Division III (With ciested iifipe.) 

Gecinus flavinucha, Blyth, Aracan green Woodpecker. 

Gecinus chloropus, Ilardw. Himalayan green do. 

Gecinus mentalis, Blyth, lenosserivi green do. 

Gecinus punictus, Blyth, Golden hacked do. 

Meiglyptes jugularis, Blyth, Black Wood peck rs. 

Micropternus phaioceps, Blyth, Rujom Indian Woodpecker 

Subfaro. PiciNAE,. - 

Picus canicapillus, Hea-jdumed Woodpecker. 

Subdivision II. (Perchers.) Fam. M koalaimidak. Barbets. 
Megalaima virens, Gould, Grten Barbet. 

Megalaima lineata, Teniin. Lined Barbet. 

pkogoung. 

Megalaima asiatiea, Viellot, Aalalic JBarhei. 

kok-khadaung. 
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Megalaioia Fraukliiiii, Franklin's Barhet* 

Megalaima phillippenaia, Teium. Indian Barbet- 

^oSo^gS^h hgnet-pa-d^ing. 

Megalaiiaa trimaoulata, Temm. Bed cheeked BarheU 

^ 0 ^ 008^1 hgnet-pa deing. 

Of the Barbets we have some valuable observations from Majof 
I'ickell: “ The Barbet I have hot at Darjiling, where it is not 

common.* But in the Tenasserim mountains it swarms from 3000 
to 5000 ft* elevation, not higher, nor lower—and from the first 
level it suddenly and entirely supplants M. linbata, the Pakoung 
of the Burmese. As long as day lasts, the woods amongst the 
Dauna hills resound with its eiy-^pieWf piorv^ piow^ &c. 560 .—» 
There is another Barbet, smaller and resembling apparently the 
INDICA, which ift also pretty common, from 1000 to 3500 ft.; 
but it settles solely on the summits of the hugest trees, calling 
out iapraly tapral^ tapraU by the hour together ; and I have found 
it impossible to procure with the gun : so small an object at snch 
a vast height cannot be hit.f Mr Parish, our chaplain, was with 
me on one of my excursions, and measured the trunk of one of 
these giants of the forest which had fallen across a little brook. 
The smooth bole, before a single limb branched out, was I3U feet 
long.” 

Fam. CUCULIDAR CoCKOO FAMItT. 

Bubfam. Coculinab. Cuckoos. 

Cuoulus sptirveroides, Vigoi’S. Feruginous necked Cuckoo, 
Ouculus varius, Vahl. Slender hilled Cuckoo, 

Cuculus Himalayauus, Drapiez Himalayan Cuckoo, 

Ouculus striatus, Vigois, Striated Cuckm, 

Cuculus tenuivostris, Grey, Golden Cuckoo. 

Ouculus Sonnaratii, Latham, Sonnerat's CuLkoo, 

Surniculus dicruroides. Blyth, King crow Cuckoo, 

ChrysQCQoyx zanthorhynchos, Hors , Amethystine-pur pie Cuckoo,, 
Chryaococyx chalcites, ? Temm. Malayan Cuckoo. 

Cuculus orientalis, Oriental Cuckoo, 

gcgoi oo-au. 

Orylophus melanoleucus, Blyth, Milkman Cuckoo, 

OxylophuB coromandus, Blyth, Coromandel Cuckoo. 

phoenicophaus curvirostris, Vail, Hook-billed Cuckoo. 

Mr. Blyth remarks: “The Phcenicofhaus cuEVJBOSTnis md 
Phtllorvis Somnkratii have heretofore been only known as 
Malasian species* The former was observed by Maj. Tickell ‘ on 
low jungly hills,—very like Ph. tristib in habits : scarce : a pair 
shot were both precisely similar, except iu color of iris ; the male 

* Mr. Hodgson procured it in Nepal; and we have received it from 
the Khasya hills, and from those of Aracan,— As. Soc. 

t Pi’obably U. Tbimaculata (var, cyanotis). Cur. As. Soc, 
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having that cobalt blue, and the female orange. Food CoUoptera, 
Hemiptera^ and very large caterpillars.*' 

Zanclostomus tristis, Belanger, Bottle green Cuckoo, 

wa^phalce, 

Zanclostomus javanicus, Blyth, Chalybeate Cuckoo, 

Centropus Phillipensis, Crow Pheasant, 

^oSi hoh* 

Centropus viridis, Brown, Bengal Crow Pheasant, 

Fam. Trogonidab. 

Harpactes Kodgsonii, Gould. Red-headed Trogon. 

Harpactes oreskios, Gould. Green-headed Trogon, 

008^ htok-taru. 

Major Tiokell writes: 

“ Harpactes erythrocephalus was common in the hills from 
3,000 ft. upwards. Below that it is replaced by H. orbskios. 
It flies in small troops, and is active and vociferous in the morn¬ 
ing, solitary and quiet during the heat of the day, sitting in the 
shade. It appears larger and brighter than in Nepal and Sikim.’' 
Fam. Caprimulgidab. Nightjars. 

The Burmese call nightjars goatsuckers, e^O(9i myce-woi' 
** Earth-crouchers,” from their habit of crouching on the ground. 
The Aracanese name is 5oS08i hgnet-hyen, “ Outside bird.” 
Subfam. Podabginae. 

Podargus affinis, Blyth, Strong Billed Nightjar. 

Subfam. CaprimtjlginjB. 

Eurostopodus cerviniceps, Gould. Lyncornis Nightjar, 

Caprimulgus indicus, Latham. Indian Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus macrourus. Horsf. Australian Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus asiaticus, Latham. Asiatic Nightjar. 

Caprimulgus monticolus, Franklin. Groat Bombay Goatsucker, 
Fam. Cypselid^. Swallows. 

Subfam. Cypsblin.®. 


Acanthylis caudacuta, 

Blyth, 

Spiny-tailed Swift. 

Cypselus affinis. 

Gray, 

Nepal Swallow. 

Cypselus balasiensis, 

Gray. 


0^ogoii //yan- 

Mwa. 


Collocalia nidifica, 

Blyth, 

One coloured Swift. 

Collocalia fuciphaga, 

Edible-nest Swallow. 


Subfam. MACROPTBBIGINi®. 

Macropteryx coronatus, Blyth, Short-footed Swallow. 

A fine specimen of our Indian Macboptbryx coronaths, 
(Tickell), is the first example of this species which we have seen 
from the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

4 I 
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Suborder PASSERES, L. (modified.) 
Fam. CoRViDiE. 

Subfam. CoRviNiE. 


Corvus culminatus, 

Sykes. Indian black Orom. 

Corvus splendens, 

Vieillot, Common Indian Crav^T 

C^tOoStN hyie-gan. 


Subfam. Ga.rruxin,;r. 

(A. MA.GFIBS.) 

Dendrocitta rufa, 

Vail, Wandering pie. 

Crypsirina varians, 

Vieillot, The satin CroWy or Benteo^^ 

(B. 

Jay-Magpies.) 

Cissa venatoria. 

Hardwicke, Jay Magpie. 

Psilorhinus magnirostris, 

Blyth, Bine Magpie^ 

Psilorhinus occipitalis, 

Blyth, Chinese Jay Magpie. 

Subfam. Garrulacinae, Bablers. 

Garbulax belangeki, 

Lesson. 

G. Strepitans, 

Tickell. 

G. Lbucolophos, 

Blyth. 

G. Chinensis, 

Tickell, 

G. Pectoralts, 

Blyth. 

G. Moniliger. 

Blyth. 

G. Melanostioma, 

Blyth. 


OGGpSsjcS* rm-young-hguet. 

SiBiA, (Two new species.) 

Preruthius, Swain son. 


“ serulatus, Tickell. 

This is a bird nearly related to the Bablers discovered, by Mojof 
Tickell. Mr. Blyth’s description is here added. “ Ptbruthiuh 
iERALATUS, TicHell, n. s. Quite similar to Pt. erythroptbrus of 
the Himalaya, excepting that the latter has constantly the, tertjl- 
aries wholly ferruginous, in both sexes. In the Tenasscrim bird, 
the female has the tertiaries greenish golden-yellow, like the 
secondaries, with merely a tinge of ferruginous upon the shaft 
and on the inner web only of each ; and the male differs from 
that of the Himalayan bird by having nearly the whole outejc^ 
webs of the tertiaries bright golden-yellow, the smallest bayingf 
also a black tip and inner edge, the next a black tip to the outer/ 
web only, the third and longest an oblique and elongated black 
tip to the outer web only, and the feather succeeding this (or 
last of the secondaries) has also a mark | in. long on its outer 
web of mingled ferruginous and golden-yellow. We also cannot 
perceive, in the male sent by (Japt. Tickell, any trace of the car- 
neous tinge, seen particularly on the flanks posteriorly, of Pu. 
xbythroptbrus ; and the female has the under-parts, with the 
exception of the white throat only, much more fnlvescent than, 
the under-parts of the female Pt. ERYTHROPTBRUSk The 
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ipecies or races indeed manifest much the same relationship to 
«ach other, as do Ser lophus lxjnatus (Gould), of Burmah, and 
and S. KUBROPYGius, (Hodgson), of the S. E. Himalaya. The 
Tenasserim Pxeruthius was found at an elevation of 3,500 to 
4,500 ft. ” 

Sibia, Hodgson. 

‘‘ Two new species.” 

Subfam. LEioxHiiiCANiE. Silky Chatterers, 
Eopomis xantholeuca, Hodgson. Silky Chatterer. 

Leiothrix argentauris, Swain. 

,, Strigula, Dclerrest. 

Syn. Siva „ Hodgson. 

Mr. Blyth writes: 

The Algippe nipalensis (v. Siva nijyalensis, Hodgson,) wad 
common, but local, in hilly jungles up to 4,000 ft.” “I found/* 
adds Capt. Tickell, ‘‘ Leiothrix argentauris and Siva stuigu- 
LA, about the sides of Mooleit. Stachyris nigriceps, in hilly 
forests, 3000 ft. ” 

Subfam. Paring:. Titmice. 

Heteromorpha Ruficeps, Hodgson. 

Parus Flavocristatus, Ijafresnaye. 

Parus Subviridis, Tickell. 

fS\* sa. 

Major Tickell remarks, that he shot the last species “ at 
an elevation of 3,500 feet. The Pari are very uricoinmou in the 
Tenasserim forests. In fact this is the only one I have seen,” 

Subfam. Graculina:. Mynahs. 

Gracula intermedia, A. Hay. Intermediate Mynah. 

Gracula religiosa, Latham. Talking Mynah. 

OOOcSoDOi tha-lei-ka. 

Ampelliceps coronatus, Blyth. Yellow-barred Mynah. 

Acridotheres tristis, Blyth, Black Mynah. 

Acridotheres gingiiiianus, Vail. Ganges Mynah, 

zayet. 

Acridotheres griseus, Blyth. Crested Mynah. 

OS^iJ^oScttOoSooSi zayet- 7 nouk-ten. 

Sturnus contra, Linn. Pied Starling. 

zayet-khyd-sa', kywai-zayet. 

Sturnia malabarica, Blyth, White-Headed Myfiak. 

J^turnia pagodarum, Blyth. Black-Headed Mynah. 

Oi^c8* zayet. 

Calbmis dfiinis, A. Hay, Callornis Mynah. 

Cldornis cantor, Blyth. Cantor Mynah. 
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F&m. Fkingillied^. Sparrow and Finch 
Subfam. ploceinje. 

Ploceufl philippinus. Blyth. Yellow Capped Wedvtf 

\Bird, 

eoc^ScgoSi sa-ghaung‘kwet. 

Subfam. Estrbldin^. 

Munia rubrouigra, Hodgson. Black-Headed Finch, 

Munia undulata Edwards. Two-Coloured Finch, 

Munia Molucca] Blyth. A cute-7ailed Finch. 

Munia striata, Blyth. Field Sparrow, 

Estrelda amandava, Blyth. Senegal Finch, 

Passer indicus, Jardin and Selby. Indian Sparrow. 

Passer flaveolus, Blyth. Yellow Sparrow. 

Passer moiitanus, Mountain Sparrow. 

Euspiza aureola, Blyth. Bunting. 

^1 sa. The Burmese name of all the preceding species, and 
of many other similar looking small birds. 

Subfam. ALAUDiNis. Sky Larks. 

Alauda gulgula. Franklin. Sky Lark. 

Fam. MoTACiLLiD.aB. Wagtail tribe. 
Dendronanthiis maculatus, Blyth. Tree Pipit. 

Anthiis Richardi, Vieillot. Richards Pipit. 

Authus rufulus, Vieillot. Slender Lark. 

Anthu^ pratensis, Blyth. British Meadow Pipit. 

Nemoriola indica, Blyth. Wood PipU. 

goScjOOoSu hgnet-ya-hat. 

Motacilla luzoniensis, Scopoli. Water Wagtail. 

Motacilla boarula, Linn. Sulphur Wagtail. 

Budytes viridis. Brown. Wagtail lark. 

l^tCCOoSii^SG^oSi myie-gnouh. wyie-nyoung. 

Fam, Sphenurid^. Warblers. 

Megalurus palustris, Horsfield. Soft-Tailed Warbler. 

Chatarrhaja, Blyth. Adividon of Malacocer-' 

cus, Swainson. 

gularis, Blyth. 

This species was recently discoverd in Pegu by Col. Phayre. 
Mr. Blyth’s description is here appended. 

‘‘Chatarrhjba gularis, nobis, n. s. A handsome species of this 
group, and the first which we have seen from the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal: though Ch. Earlei, nobis, extends into 
Tippera. It is affined to Ch. Earlei. but with a still longer tail, 
which is more distinctly rayed across. C olonr ruddy-brown, 
passing to olivaceous on the hind-part of the back, each feather 
having a narrow black mesial streak; frontal feathers narrow. 
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fcliffish, pointed, and white with black me ial line j these peculiar 
feathers continued over but not beyond the eye : lores blackish : 
chin and throat pure white, extending down the front of the 
neck ; ear-coverts and sides of neck unstreaked ruddy ; breast 
and flanks ruddy-brown, paler on belly, and the lower tail-coverts 
duller brown : tail dull oUve-brown, and conspicuously rayed a- 
cross. Bill dull plumbeous, yellowish towards gape ; and legs 
pale brown, darker on joints. Length about 11 in. ; of tail 6 in : 
closed wing in.; bill to gape 1 in. ; and tarse Ig in. 

IVinia rufesceiis, Blyth. Wren-like Warhler, 

Prinia fl.iviventris, Blyth, Yellow^ Brllied Warbler. 

Orthotoiniis longicaudata, Blyth. Tailor Bird, 

nan-pt/ee-soke. 

Ciptieola cursitaus, Jerdon. Grass Warbler. 

Pfclloniium ruficepSi Swaiuson. Olive Pellorneum. 

Pumatorhinns hypoleucos, Blyth. 

“ :*«clusticcps, Hodgson. 

Pomatoihiiius olivaceous, Blyth. Fan-Tailed Babbler» 

thrme-i^hee, 

l^omatorhinus Phayrei, Pkai/re's Fomatorhinus. 

Pomatorhinus albogLilaris, Blyth. White-Throated Poma- 

[torhinus. 

Pomatorhinus hypoleucos, Blyth. White-bellied PomatorhU 

Turdinus, Blyth. [nM«. 

“ crispifroiis, “ 

“Very like T, macrodactylos (Malacopteron macrodactylum^ 
Strickland, v. Brachyptenjjo albogutaris.'' 

Turdinus brevicaudatus, Blyth. 

Thse last two species are among the recent discoveries of Ma¬ 
jor Tickell. Mr. Blyth reniaiks ; 

“ These birds belong to a group which is pre-eminently difficult 
of classification, viz. the groat Timalia series, which attains its 
maximum of development in the Malayan peninsula. As a 
genus or sub-genus, it is barely separable from Trichastoma, 
nobis, and this again from Malacopteron, Alcippb, nobis 
(exemplified by Bbachypteryx sepiaria, Horsfield, and nu¬ 
merous other species affined to it.) Turdinus is distinguished by 
its robust form and especially by its peculiarly mottled plumage^ 
the feathers being mostly pale-shafted and black-edged. It is 
not distantly affined to Pellornium. ” 

Trichastoma abbotti, Blyth. AhhotVs TrichaMoma. 

Trichastoma orispifrons, Blyth. 

“ brevicaudatus, “ 

Alcippie Phayrei, Blyth. Phayre's Alcippe. 

Alcippe nipalensis, Blyth. Nipalese Alcippe. 

Mixomis gularis, Horsfield. 
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Mixornis chloris, 

Hodgson. 


Timnlia Pileata, 

Horsheld. 


Chrysomma sineiise, 

Jardin. 


Staohyris nigrioeps, 

Hodgson. 


‘‘ chrysaea, 



‘‘ nigrifrons, 

Blyth. 


Fam. 

Laniadas. 

Shrikes. 

Gampsorhynchus rufulus, 

Blyth. 

Rufous Gampsorhynchus, 

Lanius nigriceps, 

Blyth. 

Black-Headed Shrike, 

Lanins tephronotus, 

Blyth. 

Grey Backed Shrike, 

Lanius superciliosiis, 

Linn. 

Red-Headed Shrike. 

Lanius hypoleucos, 

Blyth. 

White-Bellied Shrike, 

Lanius tigriiius, 

Drapiez. 

Tiger Shrike. 

Tephrodornis pelvica, 

Blyth. 

Drongo Shrike 

Tephrodornis pondiceriana, Hordeo. 

Pondicherry Shrike, 

Tephrodornis grisola, 

Blyth 


Hemipus obscurrus, 

Horsfield. 


Hemipus picata, 

Blyth. 



Fam. BBAOHAYURiDue. Ant Thrjshbs. 


Pitta nipalensis, Blyth. Nipalese A 7 it-thrush, 

Pitta cyanoptera, Temminck* Blue Ant-thrush, 

Pitta cyanea, Blyth. 

«§??• myde’ khungy rtiyde-gnung. 

Enicurus maculatus, Vigors. 

Enicurus schistaceus, Hodgson. 

“ immaculatus, ’ “ 

Fam. Merulidae. Thrush Tribe. 

Subfain. Meruuinae. True Thrush fts. 
Myiophonus Temminckii, Vigors. Temminck's thrmh, 

Zoothera marginate. Blyth Zoothera thrush, 

Turdus rufulus, Drapiez. Unassuming thrush, 

c0c^8joSn myde4u-hgnet, 

Qeocichla citrina. Lath. Olive thrush, 

Subfam. Saxicolinae Stonechats. 
l^ittacincla macrourus, Vaillant. Stonechat. 

Copsychus saularis, Edwards, Dial. 

oo^oScgoS, tha-heih-lway, 

Notodela diana) Lesson. 

Pratincola caprata, Blyth. Tm Coloured Sionechat 

COOS^OS luy-khya, 

Erythrosterua Jeucura, Blyth. WhUt-taiUd Red-hNait* 

Anthipes moniliger, Blyth. 

MuscicapUlli tnelanulsuCA, Blyth. Maculated FlycaichiSt, 

Cyornis tttbeouloides, Gould. Etherial Warbler, 

Hemicheldon latirostris, Blyth. Wide-bilkd Flycaiehtr^ 
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Fam. TYRANNIDAiJ. TyrANTS. 

Arundinax olivaceous, Blytli. 

Aorocephalus brunnescens, Rlyth. 

Aorocephaius dumetonim, Blyth. 

Abrornis pchisticeps. Hodgson. 

Phylloscopus viridinennis, Blytb. 

“ viridanus, “ 

“ brunneus, *• 

“ fuscatus, “ 

Fam. Ckrthiadak. Crerpij; s. 

Subfam. Sittinae. 

Dendrophila frontalis, Swainson. Nuthatch, 

Fam. Gkaxtcalidak. Caterpillar Catchers. 
Graucalus macei, Lesson. Nepal caterpillar-catcher. 

Campephaga fimbriata, Strickland. Blue-grey thrush, 

Campephaga melanoptera, Black-winged cater pillar 

[catcher, 

Fam.-? Prince Birds 

Pericrocotus roseus, Blytb. Rosy-red Bird. 

Pericrcootus speciosus. Gould. Friiice Bird. 

^oSqSooos" hgnet-men-tha^ the male. 

JoS«6so^8* hgnet-men-thamie, the female, 

Pericrocotus peregrinus, Gould. Malabar pericrocotus. 

Fam. PiPRiDAE. Manakins. 

Subfam. Eurylaiminae. Broad-Bills. 

Corydon sumatrensis, Blyth. 

Eurylaim.us j ayanicus, Ho -sfield. 

Eurylaimus ochromalus. Raffles. 

Cymbirhyncbus nasutus. Blyth. 

Cymbirhynchus affinis, IMyth. 

Psarisomus dalhousiae, Gould. 

Serilophus lunatus, Blyth. 

Serilophus rubropygia, Blyth. 

Subfam. Piprinae. 

Calyptomena viridis, Raffles. 

Major Tickell remarks on the Manikins ; ^'Corydon sui^- 
TRANna is. a singular and rare bird. Of its habits little or no¬ 
thing is knowiL I can only say that it is crepuscular (very 
likely diurnal as well,) and so stupid and tame as to allow, itsejf, 
to be pelted without moving. Eurylaimus javanious is not 
common: at least it is not often seen; being very quiet and se¬ 
cluded, though excessively tame^ and not oropuscalar like, Cort- 
BON, Serixiophus ldnatus. Thcse bird^ ara much freer flyers^ 
than Evbylaiilus. T found them once, in,a.Aook, hu^rylng^ 
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like Titmice, but very hii^h up. CALYPTOiMKNA viridis. These 
birds resort to dense thickets when alarmed, but will sally out 
to feed on fruit (wild tigs, &c.) and they mingle with }3arbets 
and other birds in sr^ doino:. The note is low and sweet—a mel¬ 
low whistle. Like the Eurylaimi, tlievare tame aud stupid. 

Fam. Hirundinidae. Swallows, 

Hirundo rustica, Linn. European Swallow, 

vno-srvde-hgmt. 

Hirundo urbica, Linn. Martin. 

0^^081 pyan-hlwa. 

Hirundo sinensis, Hardwicke. Short tailed Swallow. 

Fam. Artamidae. 

Artamiis fuscus, Vieillot. Brown coloured Swallow. 


Fam. Dicuridae. Drongo Shrikes. 

Chibia ai^nea, Vail. Flat billed chihia. 

Bhringa Yeriiifer, Blyth. Ra/iL'oon edolins. 

Edolius paradiseus, Cuv. Paradise edotius. 

Dicrurus macrocercus, Vieillot. King crow. 

^oSgooSii hgnet dau. This name is often applied to all 
birds of the tribe. 
kway myie-shwaL 
Dicrurus longicaudatus, Hay. 

Dicrurus idtermedius, Blyth. 

Dicrurus cineraceus, Blyth. 

Fam. Tchitreadab. 

Tchitreadae affiiiis, Hay. 

Myiagra cmrulea, Vail. 

Cryptolopha cineceocapilla, Swainson. A,diy-headed jiy-catcher. 
Leucocerca fuscoveiitris, Franklin. Broad tailed flijcatcher. 
Fam. Pycnonotidae. 

Vigors. 

Blyth. 

Horsfield. 

Blyth. 

Blyth, 

Hodgson. 


Hypsipetes psavoides, 

“ concolor, 

‘ ‘ M’clollandii, 

“ Tieckelli, 

lole virescens, 

Hemixos flavala, 
Criniger flaveolus, 
Criniger ochrooephalus, 
Pycnonotus jocosus, 


Long-tailed King crow. 
Intermediate. King crow. 
Ashy King crow. 
Fly-catchers. 

Paradise fly-catcher. 
Azure headed fly-catcher. 


Bulbouls. 
Jungle goat'' 


Yellow-bellied. hulbouL 
Ochre, headed hulhoul. 
Pink-eared hulhoul. 


Gmelin. 

L inn. 

foke. The generic name for the tribe. 
^oSo8^i (Aracan) poke plien-nie. 

Pycnonotus haemorrhous, Amherst hulhoul. 

Pycnonotus atricapillusi Black-eard hulhoul. 
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Vycnonotus Finlaysoni. Yellow and green bulhouL 

pohe-wa, 

Pycnonotiis flavescens. Ydlow hulhouL 

cfS6\% poke-wa. 

Pycnonotus nigropileus, Blyth. JJrown^breasted bulboul 
Pycnonotus^melanocephaliis, Black-crested bulboal, 

<^6‘o^SOOcSooSl poke-wa monk-ten. 

Brachypodius melanocephalus, Gmelin, Black-headed bulboul 
Subfam. Phylxorxinae. Grbex Bulboul®. 
Pbylloniis hardwickii, Delessert. 

^Ssoo^oooSi pahig tan fhag. 

Phyllornia anrifronf*, Jardine. 

hgnet seing. 

Phyllornis cochincliinensis, Strickland. 

JoSSSgB hgnet seing. 

Phyllornis Sonneratii, Jardine and Selby. 

[ora innotata, Blyth. 

typhia, Edwards. 

Irena puella, Horsfield. 

5 o5(gos8<yi hgnet-pya-seik. 

Fam. Meltphagidar. Honey-eaters. 

Subfam. Oriolinae. Orioles. 

Oriolus traillii, Gould. IrailVs oriole. 

Oriolus melanocephalus, Linn. Mango bird. 

Oriolus indicus, Jerdon. Indian oriole. 

goSdli hgnet-wa. “ Yellow bird, ” a name applied to all 
species of the genus. 

Subfam. Meliphaginae. Honky-eatbbs. 
Zosterops palpebrosus. White-eyed warbler. 


Blyth. 


Ydlow bulboul. 

Jlrown^breasted bulboul. 
Black-crested bulboul. 


Jardine and Selby. 
Blyth. 

Edwards. 

Horsfield. 


IrailVs oriole. 

Mango bird. 

Indian oriole. 

’ a name applied to all the 

Honky-eatbbs. 
White-eyed warbler. 


Fam. Nectariniidae. Honey-suckers. 


The honey-suckers, or sun birds, are all denominated in Bur- 
xuese o^igS^oSi “Suckers, or kissers, of flower 

blossoms ; or “ Suckers of the nectar of flowers; ” 

identical in signiflcation with the systematic name Nectarinia. 
Arachnothera magna, Blyth. Honey-sucker. 

Arachnothera aflfinis, Blyth. Long-billed honey sucker. 

Nectarinia goalparieusis, Koyle. Goalpara Sun-bird. 

Nectarinia gouldae, Gould, 

Nectarinia afra, Blyth. 

Nectarinia asiatica, Blyth. 

Nectarinia malaccensis, Swain son. 

• 4 J 
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Nectarinia flammaxillaris, Blyth. Olive-green sun lird^ 

Nectarinia hasseltii, Temminck. 

Diceum cruentatum, lildwards. Red hacked sun bird, 

Diceum trigonostigma, Sonnerat. 

Diceum chrysorrhoeum, Temm. 

Diceum minimum. Blyth. 

Order IV. GEMITORES. 

Fam. COLUMBIDAB. 

Subfam. Teeroninab. Grebn Pigeons. 

The Burmese call all the green pigeons G^iu. 

Treron aromatica, Blyth. Curve-hilled green pigeon, 

Trcron viridifrons, Yellowish headed green “ 

Treron phoenicoptera, Gould. Hardwicke's green pigeon, 

Treron bicincta, Vieillot. Y el low-hr east ed green 

Treron malabarica, Jordon. Malabar green pigeon. 

The fruit pigeons are denominated by the Burmese ^Qc8i OJS 
Bung-ma-die. 

Oarpophaga sylvatica, Blyth. 

Carpophaga iiisignis, Blyth. 

Oarpophaga bicolor, Sonn. 

Subfam. Colu3IBInae, 

The Burmese name of the ordinay pigeons is kho. 
Alsocomus puuiceus, Tickell. Pompadour wood-pigeon, 

Columba livia, Brisson. India rock-pigeon, 

“ What IS called by English Sportsmen in India “ Rock Pigeon*’ U no Pigeon at all, bit 
a game bird approaching to a Grouse.—P/mi/re. 

Macropygia amboiuensis, Blyth. Amhoyna pigeon. 

The generic name for the doves, of which the turtle dore is 
the type, is gyo or 0g^,| oo-eyo. 

Turtur risorius, Temm, 

Turtur humilis, Ring dove, 

gyo-len-bya, 

Turtur suratensis, Turtle dove, 

g^JCOoSegooSi gyo-lay-pyouk. 

Turtur orientalis, Blyth. Fox-eolawrtd tv/rtU dcM, 

gyO‘p€ing-tu-ma, 

Chalcophaps iadious, Edwards. Ground pigeon, 

syo-^yo- 

Subfam. Goxteinab. 

Calmnas nicobarica, Blyth. Nicobar pigeon, 
kha, * 
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Order RASORES. 

Fam. Phasianidab. 

Subfam. Patoninae. Peacocks. 

Pavo ittuticus, Vieilott. Green neck peacock. 

0 Go 1 St« joo-doung. 

Meleagris gallopavo, Turkey. 

0 oSao 6 i kyet-kstn, 

Subfam. Poltplectroninjb. Peacock Pheasants. 
Polyplectrou chinquis, Temm. 

Small doublb-spubeed Peacock Pheasant. 

This species is minutely spotted with pale spots on a dark 
ground. 

GSsGdlSii men doung. QffiSzcr^cootfidoung-ku-la. 
Polyplectrou biealcaratum, Hardw. 

This speoies has dark spots on a pale ground. 

Argus giganteus, Temm. The Argus pheasant^ or Malay 

[peacock. 

Subfam. Phasianinab. 

Crallus ferruginous. Jungle Fowl. 

QoSi COOO 0 oS« tau-kyet. 

Euplocomus vieillotti, Blyth. Great fire backed pheasant. 
6 yn. ignitus, “ [or macartneyi cock, 

Euplocomus linsatus, Belanger. Burmese pheasant. 

Some varieties, Mr. Blyth says, are scarcely distinguishable from 
the “ Purple j)hea 8 ant of Europeans, (E. Horsfieldi) except by 
the characteristic whitish interior webs of medial rectrices. ” 
yeet. 

Subfam. PEBDiciNiE. 

The generic name for Partridges and Quails in Burmese is 
kha, 

Numida melagris, Linn. Guinea fowl. 

Francolinus pliayrei, Blyth. Phayre's francolin. 

This is a large bird with rufouse shoulders, and the body ele¬ 
gantly spotted. 

Arboricola rufogularis, Blyth. Ruddy-necked wood partridge, 
Arboricola atrogularis, Blyth. Black-necked wood partridge. 
Arboricola brunneopectus, 
intermedia. 

Mr. Blyth in describing these species^ has some valuable re¬ 
marks on the other speoies found in the country, and they are 
here transcribed. A. bufooulabis, nobis, common in Sikim, and 
which Capt, Tickell has noV sent from the Tenasserim moua* 
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tains; and A. atrogulahts, nobis, which is common in tho 
mountains of Assam, Sylhet, if not also those of Aracan. We 
have since seen many dozens of living examples of the last from 
Sylhet, and remarked that there is no apparent sexual diversity, 
and but slight individual variation ; and this we now suspect to 
be also the case with the second species, the supposed females 
referred to which formerly we now suspect were that sex of A. 
TOKQUEOLA. Capt. Tickell now sends a specimen of a fourth, 
found together with A. rufogularis at an elevation of from 
3000 to 5000 ft. ‘^They are tame and easily shot as they run 
along the ground. ” In A bufogulabis, both sexes appear to 
have the chin and throat deep-ferruginous, the former speckled 
with black, the latter with an inferior black border more or less 
developed: breast dark ashy, tolerably pure, and passing to 
white on the middle of the belly : flanks varied with ferruginous 
on the sides of the feathers, which have an elongated medial 
white spot, less developed than in the males of A. torqueola : 
back plain, or with but the faintest possible indication of termi¬ 
nal dusky margins to the feathers (which must be looked for to 
be observed at all) : the scapularies with large black spots, and 
scarcely any trace of white medial lines ; and the crown brown, 
often black-spotted, and passing to ashy on the forehead.—A. 
ATROGULABis has a very broad white moustachial streak; and the 
throat black, passing into white below, the latter ill defined and 
spotted with black, the spots gradually disappearing on the pure 
ashy breast ; no trace of ferruginous on the flanks, which have 
small narrow white spots, often obsolete or nearly so ; crown 
brown, more or less black-spotted, and passing to ashy on the 
forehead ; and the back conspicuously barred with black, two or 
three narrow transverse bands upon each feathef; scapularies 
with black spots more or less developed, but with no white 
mesial streaks, and little trace of rufous or ferruginous.—A. 
BHUNNEOPBCTUS has the breast and flanks tawnyish-brown in¬ 
stead of ashy, with no admixture of ferruginous on the latter, 
which are spotted quite differently from those of any of the other 
species; each feather having a large rounded white spot, broad 
black terminal border, and another sp >t of black above the white; 
throat fulvous-white, passing to black in front of the neck, but 
no white below this as in A. atrogularis. 

Kollulus ocellatus, Hardwicke. 

Rollulus cristatus, Blyth. Green partridge. 

Coturnix communis, Bonnaterre. Common quail. 

Coturnix coromandelica, Blyth. Rain quail, 

Coturnix chinensis, Gould. Fainted quail, 

Fam, Tinamid^.(?) Subfam. Turnicin-e. 

Turnix atrogularis, Three toed quail- 

tjnung. 

Turnix dussutnieri, Blyth. Bustard quail. 
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Order VL GRALLATORKS. 

Tribe Pbkssikostres. 

Fam. OtiduE. Flokikpjns. 

Sypheotides aurigtuB, Jardiiie. Floriken. 

INCERTiE SEDIS. 

Fam. Glaukolidjs. 

G1 areola orientalis, Leach. 

Glareola lactea, Temm. 

Subfam. EsaCINJE. 

Esacus recurvirostris, Blyth. Ba.<itard jloriken, 

Oedicnemus crepetuiis, Blyth. Thick-knee, 

Siibfam. Vanellinje. 

Pluvianus spinosus, Spur-winged plover. 

c8c8c^« c8c8!^« iie-tie-du. ^oSooc^Ssi knet-ta-leing. 
Sarciophorus bilobiis, Blyth. Plover. 

Lobivanellus gbensis, Gould. 

Subfam. CnAUADRiN.®. 

Squatarola helvetica, Blyth. 

Charadrius virginicus, 

Hiaticula geoffroyi, Blyth. 

Hiaticula lesohenaultii.^ Blyth. 

Hiaticula cautiana, Blyth. 

Hiaticula philippiua, Bomieret. 

Fam. Chionid^. Oysi’er Catchers. 

Haematopus ostralegus, Linn. Sea Loh'j shanks, 

Fam. Recukvirostuidje. Rei)-suank3, Yaud-leos. 
Himantopus candidus, Bonaat. Wiut'^> of/sler catcher. 

Himautopus intermedins, Blyth. Intermediate oyster catcher. 

Recurvirostra avocotta, Linn. Recurved bill. 

Fam. Scolopacid^. 

Tetanus glottis, Gould. Snippet, 

Totanus stagnatilis, Beebstein. 

Totanus fuse us, Blyth. 

Totanus caUdris, Blyth. 

Actitis glapeola, Bly^th. 

Actitis ochropus, Blyth. 

Actitis hypoleucos, Blyth, 

Terakia cinerea, Goul 4. 

Limosa aegocephala, Gould. 

CbScc^Si Zen-yau. 

Numenius arquata, Liun. Curlew. 
phaeopus, 

8^t«»co(^c)5^oSi (o^oOOSCOOOoSi Aracan.) meingma-let-thofi 
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'Fringa canutus. 

Linn. 

Sand pipers. 

a 

Tringa subarquata, 

Gmelin. 

Trinea minuta. 

LeLsler. 

(( 

Tringa platyrhincha. 

Gould. 

(t 

Tringa Temminckii, 

Lei^'ler. 

A • 

Eurinorhynchus pygmaeus, Gray. 

A A 

Philomachus pugnax. 

Gould. 

A( 

Strepsilas iutorprea. 

Gould. 

Turnstone, 

Gallinago stenura. 

Blyth. 

Snipe. 

Gallinago scolopacinus, 

Bonap. 

Aa 

C0OoS« myHe-wot. 

C6[Si Araean.) c8jc8i^L COJO^JCOJ 


C8^d8^5l c8^CX5il^g» 

Gallinago gall inula, Blyth. 

Rhynchea beiigalensis, Hardwicke. 

Fam. PALAMKDEIDiE. 

Subfani. Parrinas. 

Metopidius indicus, Vieillott. 

Hydrophasianus chirurgus, Gould. 

Fam. GuuiDiE. Cranes. 

Grus antigone, Edwards. Slate-coloured cran^. 

Qi@oi i^yo-gya. dSjSj. c8^c8«og1» 
c8^8^ii o8^Q8ii 

Grus cinerea, Bcchsteiu. Kuro2)ean crane. 

Tribe Cultrirostres. 

,Fam. ARDEADiE. 

Falcinellus igneus, Gould. Ibis, or black cur/eitf* 

Geronticiis papillosus, Blyth. King curlew. 

Threskiornis melauocephahis, Jardine. Ibis, or white curlew, 
kha-ru-sok a-phyu, 

Tantalus leucocephalus Gmelin. Gangetic ibis. 

Platalea loucorodia, Linn. Spoon ibis. 


Anastomus occitans, 

Blyth. 

Open-beak. 

kha-ru-soke. 


Subfam. 

CiCONINiE. 

Adjutants. 

Mycteria australis, 

Shaw. 

Australian ciconia. 

Ciconia alba, 

Belon. 

White ciconia. 

Ciconia leucocephala, 

Blyth. 

White-headed ciconia. 

Leptoptilos argala, 

Blyth. 

Adjutant, Large-pouch* 
[ed hargila. 

Leptoptilos javanica, 

Blyth. 

Javanese adjutant. 


dung-t<a. goS@8i Sj8j. c8^8^i 
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Subfam. 

Ardeinae. H 

EiioNs AND Egrets. 

The generic Burmese 

name of herons, 

, is or plSSnoiy. 

hyaing. 


wfci ^ KJUt 

Ardea suraatrana, 

Rallies. Brown lirron. 

Ardea ciiioroa. 

I ii :m. C 

o77i>noji British hrown heron. 

Ardea purpurea, 

Linn. linfoas heron. 

hhyung-h'jCling. 


Herodiiis alba, 

Gould. 1 

White paddy "bird. 

haing-p\yu. c8jc^l3gl. OOCOiOgiODl. 

cSpcbioli. 

dlcoi^co" 


Herodias intermedia, 

Oo-Ild. 

Nala egret. 

Herodias garzotta. 

Blvth. 


Herod ias bubulcus, 

IVivth. 


Heredias concolor, 

-BlWh. 

Demi egret. 

Butoridcs javaiiica, 

]>>]yai. 


Ardeola leucoptera, 

Hardw. 


oSb hyaing-oulc. 


Nycticorax gri^eus, 

Bl/th. 

Night heron. 

cX)S80ajii lignet-nwa. len-wot. 

The Burmese suppose flio Icm-wot to bo a bat, but when Col. 

Phayre shot ouo, it proved to be a n 

ight heron. 

Tigrisoma raelaiiolupha, Blyth. 

Tiger-bittern. 

Ardetta llavicolhs, 

Jorloh. 

Ycllow-jiecked black heron. 

Ardetta cinnamouiea. 

Hardw. 


Ardetta sinensis, 

Hiirdw, 


Tribe Mac rod act yli. 


Fam. PtALLlDACl. 

Porphyrio polioceplialus, Latham. Sultana coot. 

Gallierex cristaUis, 

Blyth. 

•« 

Porzana phoeiiicura, 

Ilorsfield. Water hens. 

COOJ^oSii kalu-lcwet. 


Porzana maruetta, 

Blyth. 


Porzana pygmaea, 

Blvth. 


Porzana fusca, 

Blyth. 


Rallus striatus, 

Linn. 

Rail. 

Rallus indicus^ 

Blyth, 

Indian rail. 


yOe-kyet-ma, c 8 ^(^^ 6 |^ 80 g(i 

Gallinula’chlocopus, Blyth. Heron hen. 

Fulica atra, Linn. Coot. 
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Order VIIL Na^TATORES Swimmers. 

Tri bft Longi pknn ks. 

Fam. Laridae. Gult.s. 

Larus fuscus, Linn. Oull. 

Lams ictliyaetiis, Pallas. 

Larus ridibundus, Linn. 

Larus bnmnicephaliis, Jerdoii. 

0 Scogs« o8cooSo2oSo^(og?ii venlay-kyet-tu-ywit. 

c8^o3^8^cb^ii oaoolooyojcbj. 

Subfam. Sterninae. Terns. 

Rhyiichops nigra. iScLssors bill, 

oScooSsoTjoSi penlayrpau-hnet . 


Gelocbclidoii anglieus, 

Wilson. 

Marsh terns. 

Hydrochelidou indica, 

Blyth. 


Thalasseus cvistatus, 

Gould. 

Sea Swallow. 

Thalasseus bengalensis. 

Gould. 

Shore or river tern 

Seena auraniia, 

Ilardw. 

.. (( 

Sterna javanica, 

Hor.sfield. 

i( (< i( 

Sternula minuta. 

M’ilson. 

c (i U 

Onychoprioii molanauchenj 

, Gould. 

Oceariic terns. 

Onychopriou anasthaetus, 

Sonii. 

«( 

gO«OgS8 myect’Jdwde —generic lor all the terns. 

Tribe. 

TOTI! ALM. 4 TI, 

Fam. Pelioamd^t;. Pklic.\n FamiTaT. 

Phroton setlieieus, 

Liliii. 

2 'npin bird. 

Suhi. fiber. 

Gould. 

ti 

Pelicaiius jvavanicus, 

Hi. i> field. 

Pelican. 

Pelicaiius pidlippensis, 

Gmcliii. 


6^1 6^11 won-ho. 



Graculus sinensis. 


Cormorant. 

Graculus pyginaeus, 

Ilardw. 



COSOCGpi' aii-rau. (ocSo^n Aracan,) ten^yyie. 

Potus nielanogaster, Ginelin. 

006 c^ ten-gyie- cSjcbi. oB^cbl# 

Tribe LAMELLIROSTRES. 

Farn. Anattdae. Geese Familt. 
Subfam. Phcenicopteiiinab. Flamingoes. 
Phoenicopterus rosous, Pallas. Heron goose. 

Subfam. Anserinae. Geese. 
Bumicla indica, Gould. Indian goose^ 

C^Si gnan. 
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Dendrocygna major, Jerdou, Perching goose or teal. 

Dendrocygna awsuree, Blyth. “ “ 

eSecSi seetsadie* g8jOOio6o. cS^S^OOp OD18 
Saroidiornis melanotus, Pennant. Wild duck. 

QCOOoSth* tau-won~hai. c8jOOi&i. ^^3^* 

Casarea leucoptera, Blyth. Shieldrake. 

Subfam. Ducks. 

The Burmese name of the domestic duck is o&bi wom-hai, and 
the wild species are denominated tau-wom-hai or wild wombai* 
When the Pali name ppoppt occurs in the Pali books it 

is rendered by the Burmese translators oSsbcOcSou wom-hai hen- 
sa, or the hensa-duck. So jth.e P^li f5|^8o6DOOi ra-vie-hansa, or 
-sun-hansa, is translated shwoB-womhaiy or golden-duck. 

The heusa then fioeo^ding to the sacred books i^s a duck, and 1 
have heard Hhe applied by boatmen to teal or wild ducks, 
Bee page 128. 

iSpatula clypeata, Blyth. Typical duck. 

Anas pcecilorhyncha, Pennant. 

Anas caryophyllacea Latham. Fink-headed duck. 

Dehla acuta, Gould. Pin-tailed 4uck. 

dhaulelasmus streperus, .l^lyth. Cape duck. 

Mareca pene^C^C^ Gould. Nepal duck. 

-Querquerdula creoca, Blyth. Crecca duck. 

Querquerdula circia, Blyth. dr da 4^ck* 

Subfam. Fuligulinae. Sea dUvCKS. 

Fuligula nyrooa, Blyth. Sea duck. 

Fam. Podicipidae. Gejs^ses. 

Podiceps philippensisy Gmelin. Grebe. 

Podoa personate; Gray. J)iver. 

Mr. Blyth writes ^^oeptly, that he has received from Major 
Tickell *‘a skin of the pomarine Skua, ^n arctic bird never pre¬ 
viously obtained within the tropics. ” 


4K 
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ACANTHOPTERI. 

PERCIN^. 

PEKCHES. 

(Spinous rays in the dorsal jin,) 

Perea, Large perch. 

cH 10000 OqS b gna-ka-gateet, 

Percinae, Small puck. 

cleSsfxS^f gna-sen-zat, 

Lates nobilis, Cuv. Cockup. 

c 1 *ODOOColSsi gna-ka-thahoung, 

Lates, Large cockup. 

clsoOOoQSi gna-ka-tha-myen, 

Holocentre ? Stone Jish, 

cIb^si gna-nie, 

Chanda nalula, Buch, Ham. 

cIscjOBii gna-hya, 

Percophinab. Pbrcis tribe. 

Silago acuta, Blecker. Silago, 

clBOCCgi gna-palw(B, 

Chaetodonid AE. Band-pish . 

Chsetodon, Band-fish. 

8 e ^ 0 gna-pa-khai. 

Pomacentrus? Elephant-ear hand jUh^ 

cH i oo 8 ^081 gna- hsen-na. 

Crenidens, Cuvier, 

cHfooSo^oSQ^iii gna-ihen kouk-phyu. 

Qeores filament'O-suxn. 

cIbooc^i gna-hsan-hla. 
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SCIABNINAB. UmBEB TRIBE. 

Johnius coitor, Indian whiting. 

c1s(£oSoD SI gna-puk-then. 

Johnius diacanthus, Lacepede. Two-spined johnius^ 

cDsc^oSooSi gna-puhtken 

Johnius chaptis, Buch Ham. Pythaness. 

^oSooeooS I nat-ka-dau. 

0 toll thus pama, Can. Otolithm. 

cn(§Si gna-hyeet. 

Otolithus bianritus, Cantor. Two-eared otoUthus. 

cIk^oSodSii dls^St gna-puk-then. gna-hyeet. 

Corvina solada, Lacep. Corvina. 

clscoooScdlSi gna-loung-poung. 

Scisena. Umber. 

oScx>oScn8C0«i pen-lay.gnapyce-ma. 

Mugilidae. Mullet tribe. 

Mugil, Large mullet. 

cnsooODC^tf gna-kabalu. 

Mugil cephalotus, Large-eyed mullet. 

cIseSsa gna-sen. 

Mugil subyiridis Valen. Small mullet. 

clsc^o gnalung. 

Polynemus paradiscus, Mango fish. 

c)8^foai gna-pun-gna. 

Polynemus indious, Shaw. King fish. 

ODo^^i kagu-yan. 

Holynemus tetradactylus, Shaw. Four-filament polynemu. 

clsoocooon gna-ta-yau. 

Spirobranchidae. 

Perea scandens, Cuv. Climbing perch, 

gna-pyce-ma. 

Ophiocephaliis amphibeus? Amphibious snake head. 

cIsc^lesTISsc^i gna-yan-gounto. 

Ophiocephalus, Spotted snake-head, 

gna-yan-daing. 

Ophiocephalus striatus, Cur. Striated snake-head, 
gna-yan. 

Ophiocephalus, Banded snake-head. 

Ophiocephalus, Small snake-head, 

gna-yan-pa-nau. 



CiitAtoavea. 


SooMBtHId^. MaCKBRSIi TRiBK. 

erbium lineolatnin, Cuv. Tunny or Indian rnackertf, 
krvone-skat. 

Scombel: tysan, Guv. Madaga$oitr maekereL 

cli^^joSi gna^pyat. 

Khynchobdella oeillatil, Ophidian, 

gna-mywado^, 

Mastacembalus zebrinus^ Blyth. 

This is undoubtedly my ^^Banded ophidian’* of pag^ 358. My 
description of the colouring being from the living fish, differa 
slightly from Mr. Blyth’s which was made from a specimen that 
had been preserved iii spirits. I^r. filyih’s d^ctiptioU is here 
appended. M. ^EBRiNts, nobis, l^ail detached fi*om thodCfisdl 
and anal fins, as in the oomtnon M. panoalitS of Bengal. Series 
of 28 or 29 dorsal spines. Colour pale brown, deeper along the 
back: and marked throughout (more distinctly in the young) 
with dusky transverse stripes, alternating with fainter stripes 
more or less regdlar, whidh latter ate oftefi double or more or less 
divided, and are set off by the narrow pale interspaces,-*-mueh 
as in the *Dauw’ or original 2Iebra (Equbs Borohbllii). In the 
larger specimens the stripes are more or less obsolete, except to¬ 
wards the tail. Doi'sal and caudal fins mintiteljr sttiated j the 
anal with broad stripes, as on the sidea Ouit la^^t specimen, 
apparently filll groWfi from its bulk, is 8^ m* in leni^h. 
Mastacembalus, Sitang ophidiaH, 

This is not Mi Zehrinus^ and must be, I think, aii undescribed 
species. It is by far the gayest looking fish of the genus. 
Mastacembalus unicolor. 

Mr. Blyth had this species, froni Major Betdihhte at ShWdifr- 
gyen, of which he writes that it was inches in length, but 
with 37 dorsal spines (instead of 34) and a row of black spots 
along the soft dorsal and more obscurely along the aned. ” 

The native names are the same fdr all the species. 
Macrognathus, Large-mont, 

gna-yen. 

Mkcrognathus, foungoo large-»nout, 

c)te^81 gna-yen, 

Zeinac. Dobees. 

Equula ruconius. Small doree* 

«)Scx>oScl8eSfHri peiAay-gna-iien-zat, 

Stromateus nigeir, 

“ Sinensi^i, 

c1^«c1tolQQ08« 


CORTPH/BNIDAS. 

Bloch. Blachpornpki^tl. 
White 

gHa‘)n\t, pn^ptthioung. 
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Trichinrus haumela, Ribbon fish, 

cHlOOg^ I gna-talchwon. 

ScOBPENIDiE. 

Platecepbalus insidiator, Cuv. Flathead. 

Gobid^. Goby tribe. 

Gobius kokius, Cuv. Ooby. 

OD00§8800CX)d^8H ka-thabo. 

Gobius cbangra, Bach. Point-tailed goby. 

cIsQfi gna-byan. 

Arablyopus hermannianus, Lacep. Amhlyopus^sucker, 

gna-hyannee» 

Periophthalmus, Periopkthalmus, two species, 

gna-%en. 

Mr. Blyth writes : ‘‘We have a small PbrioPTHA-LMUs from 
Mergui, which, in its colouring, approximates the P. argentil- 
iNEATXJs, C. and V., but has nearly a slight infuscation of the 
first dorsal. D. 9-13.—T. 12. If distinct, P. sointillans, 
nobis. 


MALACOPTERI. 

CYPRiNiNiE. Carp tribe. 

(Soft rays in the dorsal fin). 

Cyprinus, Buch. Carp. 

cn8(3^02i gna-ung-tunn. 

Cirrinus calabasu, Calabasu carp. 

cl8fO$0Oi gna-Tiet-bya. 

Cyprinus nandina, Buch. Nandina. 

^S^oSQoi gna-net-bya, 

Cyprinus rohita, M’Clell. Rohita. 

gna-thaing. 

Cirfhiuus, Black-lined carp. 

Labeo, M’Clell. Laheo. 

gna-myeet-khyen . 

Labeo^ P^og-jish. 

Barbus Mortohius, MorU>n barbel 

untc^fiS^t gna^yatnee. 

Barbus, Long bearded barbel. 

cIc^oSocSi gna-yatwet. 
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Capoeta macrolepidota, Khul. 
Capoeta. 

Oroinus, 

cl«OOC^8i gna-kado7 
Abramis, 

cI 80 ^ 8 Qi gna-phan-ma, 

Gobio. 

cl8^6ii gna-khyen. 


Large.-scaled capoeta^ 
Small-scaled capoeta. 
Tavoy mountainhar. 


Bream. 


Large gudgeon. 


Gobio, M’Clell. Red-eyed Gudgeon. 

na-khyen-myet-senee. 

Gonorhynchus, Gonorhynchus. 

Systomus, Narrow-mouth carp, 

gna^ seen-pu. 

Systomus, Black-band, system. 

cl80SiS©ooSi gna-hhyensouk. 

Systomus, Black de red taHed systomus. 


cIs^fQe gna-khung‘ma. 

Systomus sophore, ? M’Clell. Black spotted systomus. 
gna-khung^ma. 

Systomus, Rose finned systom. 

c1«^@^goS. gna-khung^kyanrwet. 


SostomuB, 

gna-myee-mar 


Black tailed systomus. 


Systomus leptosomus, 
Systomus, 

Systomus, 

cls^ojjoSooofi 

Cyprinua canius, 

Systomus immaculatus, 

Systomus 

Systomus 

Perilampus, 

clwoloScoooi 


M’Clell. Yellow finned systomus. 

Black lined systomus. 
Black-hacked systomus. 
gna-khung-houktha. 

Bucb. Bed systomus. 

M’ClelL Green-backed systomus. 
Toungoo systomus. 

Black and red systomus. 
Perilamp. 

gna-pouk-dau. 


Perilampus, 

gna-seen. 

Perilampus, 

(( 

(C 

(C 

LeucisouS, 

gna-seen-pu. 


Scarlet-finned per damp. 


Yellow finned perilamp. 
Red-striped perilamp. 
Dog-tongued perilamp. 
Black-tailed perilamp. 
White fish. 
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Leuciscus, Tavoy white-fish, 

oc^^oTIa pha-lukha, 

Opsarius pholicephalus ? Opsarion, 

gna-seen-pu. 

Opsarius albulus, M’Clell. White-hellied opsarion, 

clscj^S^olSseOu gna-yen-poung-sa. 

Opsarius bacaila, M’Clell. Bacaila* 

Cobitis, Loach. 

O^COOOu pa-su-tliau. 


Saimoninj;. Salmon TuiBft, 

Saurus nehereus, Buch. Bombay duck. 

Clupin^. Herring tribe. 

Platygaster affinis,? Swain. Flat-bellied hering, 

cl 008« gna-lya. 

Engraulis pui ava, Bucb. Ham. Anchovy. 

cn800^8goSo gna-tanyuet. clt^OSi 

Engraulis 1 

c1«£^oS(i gna-khwon - liny at. 

Setipiniia, Bristle-finned sprat, 

cl«0O«i gna-hya. 

Engraulis melletta, Sardine. 

gna-peingnaisay, 

Alosa toli, Guv. Malay shad, 

OJ^8cn8i0080oScl8u pa-shu-gna, daway-gna. 

Alosa ilisha, Buch. table*hsh. Rangoon shad, 

cT*OOC?COOcSi gna-thalouk. 


Chatsessus chacunda ? 

Coilia reynaldi, Cuv. 

Notopterus kapirat, 

cnsooSii gnd-phay. 


ChatcBSsus. 

Tapei'ing herring. 
Fresh water herring. 


Esocin.®. Pike tribe. 

Belone cancila, Buch. Oar-fish, 

qna-phoung-yo. 

Belone candimaoulata, Cuv. Gar-fish. Toungoo, 

cn8C<3lS^8« gna-phoung-yo. 

Hemiramphus, Hnlfbilled gar-fish, 

o8co()Sc1*eo1S§«i pen-lay-gna-poung-yo. 
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Exocetufl nigripennis ? 

gna-'pyan. 

Esox, 


Flying-Jish., 


PLEUBONECTIIDiE. FlAT-PISH TKIBB. 
Ehombus maxiinus 7 Turbot 

cl Q8 O ■ gna-hwoe-sha-pyen^wot . 

Synaptura commersoniana ? Cantor. Brachirus turhat, 
gna-Jchwa-sha, 

Plagusia pot us ? Cuv. Tanasserim sole. 

gna‘khw(B-$ha: 

SiLUBip-ffi. Cat pish tribe. 


Pimelodus, 

cOsOO^f gna tm- 
Pimilodinae (Brevioeps 1) 
c1t§Ssi gna-myen 
Pimelodus. 


Swain. Adipo^e-Hn cat fish. 

Shortheaded cat fish, 
Swain. Eight harhuled cat fish. 


clcTlsgcliC^cTcHsi gna-myen-ouJcpha. gna-ouk^pha 
Ddus, Cantor. Large mailed catfish. 


Pimelodus, Canto: 

gna-yavaig. 

Pimelodus, Swain. 

clsc^dSi gna^aik. 
Pimelodinaj, 

Pimelodus pecjbmidene. Canto 
cHiG^Si gna-young. 
Pimelodus, Swain 

c1seS^£t(^« gna-sen-ya 
Pimelodinse, 


Cantor. 


Fresi-mater maiUi caifish, 

Towagoo mailed ccd Jkh, 
Serrate-spined cat fish. 


Pimelodus, Swain. Long dor sal finned ccU-Jish. 

c1seS^£t(^« gna-sen-yaing-kywai. 

Pimelodinse, Toungoo long-dorsal cat “ 

“ Silvery cat 

“ Black blotched “ 

Pimelodus ? Swain. Topsy-turvey fish* 

cT*c^OoSog08u gna-nouk-thwa. 


Arius militarius, Cuv. Military catfish. 

Arius Buchanii, Buchanaiis catfish. 

Bagrus cavadiua. Cuv. Small catfish. 

Silurus, Large sHure. 

cIiooSa gna-pat. 

Ambliceps, Blyth. 

Cm cutiens, Small catfish. 

This is probably the email cat<iish of page 281. I add Ml 
B lyth’s description. It is found from Mergui to Toungoo. 
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Amblyceps^ nobis, n . g - Affined to Olyra, McClelland, 
bat the head much broader and flatter, with minute eyes, placed 
near the hind aperture of the nostrils : two pairs of cirri above 
and below, the inner above situate between the fore and hind 
apertures of the nostrils : pectoral and dorsal spines short and 
concealed, but comparatively robust: the second or adipose 
dorsal short and low ; and the ventrals and anal also short: tail 
large and moderately furcate : a band of card>]ike teeth above 
and below, but no palatal band discernible in the specimen: body 
tubeylindrical, compressed, becoming more so to the tail. 

Amb. c^outiens, nobis, n. s. Head broader than the body, 
flat, obtuse at the muzzle j the mouth moderate, its cleft scarcely 
continued back laterally; cirri large : the upper labial cirrus 
reaching to tip of pectoral fin, and the exterior lower one nearly 
as long. Body long and CoBixis-like. The number of fin-rays 
is difficult to determine, but seems to be 

D 1-6.— P. 12 or 3.—V. 6.—A. 6. 

Colour dark brown above, paler beneath. Length of specimen 
3 in. 

gna - than - khyeit . 


Silurus, 

Two-harhuled silure. 

c 1 j» 088 i gna-myen, 

Silurus, 

Round-tailed catfish* 

cHtcajlti gna-hya, 
Callichrus, 

Fork-tailed cat-Jish, 

c*l s f 00 1 gna-nulhan, 
Callichrus. 

Large-forked-tailed catfish. 

c» 

Toungoo cat-fish. 

Silouia, 

Silonia cat-fish. 

0^8^0011 gna-nuthan. 
Silurus, 

Silvery cat-jish. 

gna-nuthan, 

Ageniosus, 

Large barbuleless-cat-Jish, 

gna-mym-yen, 

Ageniosus, 

Small barbuleless-cat-Jish, 

Plotosus, 

Plotosus cat-fish. 

cl 8^1 qna-khu, 

Clarias punctatus, Cuv. 

Spotted cat-fish. 

cl^i gna-khu, 

Clarias magory. 

Clarias catfish. 

gna-khu, 

Sorubium, 

Long headed cat-fish . 

gna-gyoung, 

4L 

. 
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Soriibium, 

cn8©8^Ssn gna-sen-yaing. 
Sorubium, 

cHsccpS V gna-young. 
SiluridiE, 

clsCgR gna-yuae. 


Small toruhiuiri. 
Shark-snouted 
Large cat-Jisk. 


CARTILAGINES. Cartilaginous fish. 
Squalus tigrinus, Linn. Shark. 

gna-man-phyu. cHtQ^sco^St 

Spbyrna zygaena, Linn. Hammer-head shark, 

gna-man-gyway. 

Eristis semisagittatus, Shaw. Saw-fish, 

c1«oooSbtt gna-tawai. 


Rhineodon, 

cIs^^RC^Ssfl gna-man-haing. 
Rhinobatu^, 

Hypolophns sephen, Forskal. 

c8oS 0 oS I leik-kyouk. 
iTorpedo ? 


Hhineodon shark, 

Rhinobatus ray. 
Scale, 

Torpedo. 


PLKCTOGNATHES. tortoise-fokmeh fish. 

Tetrodon fiuviatilis, Cuvier. Four-toothed sea-porcupin^^ 
gna-puten. 

Tetrodon maritus, Richardson. Yellow sea-porcupine, 

Tetrodon cucutia, Smooth sea-porcupine, 

cIj^ooSsooosi gnaputen-tha. 

Lophius ? Fishing frog, 

cn 8C>'>:j|0 oSol t H gna-kyoukpha . 


Anguilla bicolor, 

cltcoSo^B 


APODES. Eel tribe. 

Common eel. 

gna len-han. 


Anguilla arracana, 

“ brevirostris, 
nebulosa, 

Thaerodontis reticulata, M’Clell. 
Pneumabrancbus striatus, M'ClelJ. 


Other common eeb. 


Muratta eel. 
Serpent-hearted eel. 


gna-sheen. 

Ophicardia Phayreana, M’CIelL Fhayrc's serpent hefSrUd 

lloiiopt^rus javanicus, Lacep. 

gna-sheen-nee. 
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Ophisternon hepaticus, M’Clell, SerpenUtrunJced eel. 

Amphipnous cuchia, Dondoo paum, 

Couger.talabon. Cuvier. Conner eel. 

claODScSocoloSi gfia-ihemhau-pouk. 

Conger bagio, Buck. Conger hagio. 

Cjclopterus, Lump Ush. 

Just before these pages go to press, Mr. Blytli, reporting on 
Major Berdinore’s last contributions to the museum of the A. S. 
Bengal, writes; “Of fishes, a very large collection, including nu¬ 
merous new fresh-water species, some of Himalayan types, others 
akin to those of the plains of India and Lower Bengal. Descrip¬ 
tions of all of them are awaiting publication, but they are far too 
numerous for introduction in this place. The group of Cohitidce. 
(or Loches), in particular, exhibits an extraordinary development 
of species and of well marked generic forms in the mountain 
streams of Bujrmah'". 
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^epilie3. 

CHELONIA. Tortoise tribe. 

Testudo radiata, Red headed land tort (rise, 

c8(9esn8<^i like-ghoungnee, 

Testudo pbayrei, Blyth. Phayre*s tortoise, 

C00oc8(fi taudike, aoob8c8(!^i toungdike, 

Testudo elongata^ Yellow land tortoise, 

Oistudo dentata, Gray. Marsh tortoise, 

Platysternon megacephalum^ Gray. Lizard-tailed terrapin, 

Emys ocellata, DumeriL Marsh tortoise. 

** punctata, Gray. 

cSoScQoSi liek-taik. cSoSceocS* leih-sovJc. 

Emys dhongoka, Aracan marsh tortoise. 

c8oS<2oSi leihpoke. 

“ trivittata, Three-handed terrapin, 

Enays Berdmorei, Blyth. Berdmore's terrapin. 

“ nigra, “ Black terrapin. 

Tyrse gangetica, Soft tortoise. 

Chitra indica, 

c8o8co^ci leik-kytB. 

Chelonia virgata, Cuvier. Green turtle. 

c 8 oS 08 o^i Uik-pyen-won. 
cSoSeo^ti leik-hya. 

Chelonia imbricata, Linn. Tortoise-shell turtle. 

Chelonia olivacea, Large-headed turtle, 

SAURIA. Saurians. 

Crooodilus vulgaris, Cuvier. Common Crocodile, 

StCO^oSsf meegyoung, 

Crocodilus porosus, Schneid. Seychelle, 

StCO^oSsH meegyoung. 

Gavialis gangeticus, Gavial. 

Platydactylus gecko, Linn. Flat-toed gecko, 

Coooc8o^i touktai. 

Hemidaetylus coctaei. Common 

cSSc^oS I eing-hmyoung. 
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Hemidaetyliis frenatus. Small-thimhed gecko. 

iSSs^oSt eing-kmgoung. 

Gecko verus (triple-tailed,) Blyth. Mergui gecko, 

Leiurus berdmorei, Blyth. Berdmore's gecko. 

Plychozoon homolocephalus. Curious gecko. 


MONITORS. 


Hpdrosaurue ? Swain. Monitor crocodile. 

Monitor ? Cuvier. 

goSSc^oSsi phwot-meegyouns. 

Monitor hydrosainua salvator, 

or Varanus bivittatus, Cuvier. Monitor. 


goSo^OtB phwot-kya. 
gQS@. 'phwoUkhyai. 
Varanus bengalensis, 

goS. fhwot. 

Empagusia flavescens. 

goSi phwot. 

Varanus, 

goS^si phwot-mai. 

V aranus, 

goS^S»i phroot-hnyen. 
Varanus bicintatus, 

goSajJOJi phwot-ky a. 


Bengal varan. 
Terrestrial varan. 
JBlack 

Maulmain ‘‘ 
Large Arracan “ 


IGUANA TRIBE. 

Calotes versicolor, Blood sucker. 

<^oSooSi pokthen. 

All the Blood-suckers have the same Burmese name. 


Calotes rouxi, 

Blue blood-sucker. 

“ mystaceus, 

“ emma, 

Green blood-sucker. 

Acanthosaura armata, 

Armed blood-sucker. 

Dilophyrus grandis, 

Draco maculatus, 

Yellow spotted blood sucker. 
Flying lizard. 

“ lineatus, Aracan. 

pokthen-hyan. 

\ 

Leiolepsis Reevesii, 

Sand Lizard. 

gooSi padat. 


Tachydromus sexlineatus, Daudin. 

Long tailed lizard. 


Mr. Blyth writes: “This remarkable lizard, with tail more 
than twice as long as the head and body, has previously been 
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met with in ("’hinn, rochiii-('hina, Java, and Borneo. A speow 
men procured in Mor^ijui by Mr. Theobald minutely accords with 
the description by M. M. Dumeril and Bibrou in every detail of' 
structure ; but the colonriiip: would seem to ))e unusually dull/ 
We have no doubt respocting the correctness of the identification. 
Length of specinreri 9^ in , of which tail 7 in.’* 

Eiiprepis ruf'escens, Shaw. IScink. 

Tiliqua punctata, “ 

“ hardwickii, “ 

“ macnlaria, 

“ rufescena, “ 

Lygosoma aurata, 

Aspris Berdinorei. Blytli. Berdmores aspris. 

oo8*e^i then-Tchycu, ) 

(^oSooSe^oi poJe-lhen-Jnhyau, > aro aplied to all 
ooScSoS. thm-leihe. ) the specie.. • 

Ophiseps tessellatus, Blyth. Lhnhless lizard. 


OPHIDIA. Venomous Serpents. 

Elaps personata, Fire serpent. 

Elaps intestinalis. 

cgcx)08§0«05OC^ii mywae-iha-mya-apha, 

Bungarus faciatus, ‘‘^’chneid. Yellow-handed bungarus, 

c^scoDSoigo^i! gnau’dau-kya. 
c^segoS' gnan-gwet. 

Bungarus candidus, Linn. White-handed bungarus, 

c^xol. gnan-wa. 

Bungarus flaviceps, Red-headed bungarus, 

Hamadryas 1 Dusky hamadryad, 

C^8(^o5ii gnan-pok. 

One of these serpents, about seven feet long and one foot in 
circumference was oaught in Shwaygyen, and after being secured 
to a bJmboo was brought to Major Berdmore. He sent for a 
famous Burmese serpent charmer, who met the brute on the 
verandah in the confident expectation of subduing it, by a few 
*‘hays!” a bold front, and a shake of the finger. At first the ser¬ 
pent appeared to cow beneath his glance, but when he approached 
and put forth his hand, it sprung on his wrist and bit him. The 
man felt the poison up to his shoulder in an instant, and ran off 
immediately to his house which was near for an antidote, but 
fell exhausted on the threshold and expired in less than half an hour 
aftep he was bitten. 
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|ta/madryas ophiophagiis, Can. 'Belted hamadryad, 
C^80OCg6«» gnandhanajwen. 
c ^go^B (jnan-tkun^gwen-siwot, 

Naja lutescens, Lauren. Tenasserim Cobra* 

, G^CCOC>oS« mywny-houh 

Capt. Smyth killed several cobras at Shwaygyen with lozen 
shaped mark on the neck. 

MANILLA COBRA. 

Capt. Smyth met with a snake at Shvva 5 'gyen about four feet 
long covered with yellow lozeii-shaped marks on a dark ground, 
that some called a “ Cai}nit Snake,” and others “ Cobra de Ma- 
hilla,” whose bite proved fatal to a fowl. 

Vipera ? Viper. 

egfig*. myiode-pwde. 

^Trigonocephalus gram. Shaw. Green viper, 

eggpii myiode-seing. 

Hydrus stri.itus, Ilydrus. 

nigrociiictus, “ 

kyat4ung. 

Laticauda cutata, Flat hydrus. 

crgcSo^osii hyat-hya. 

Hydrus gracilus, Shaw. Slender sea snake. 

INNOCUOUS SERPENTS. 

Typhloj)S bramiiins, Daudin. Blind worrn, 

^ soSegoS* mywae-hsen’pyet. 

Python reiiculatus, Schneid. Python, 

sabagyee. 

Acrochordus javanicus, Innocuous estuary serpent, 

o^COOSCOOOcSb ku-lakouh. 

OD ^ cr^ H ka-ua-koke, 

Calamaria obsciiro-striata, Blyth. Calamaria. 

Xenodon purpurascens. Purple xenodon.* 

Lycodon aulicus, Linn. Carjyet snake. 

cS^f^aSsgi elng-hyivet' mywae. 

kyetoo-kho-my way . 

Xenopeltis unicolor, Xenopeltis, 

“ concolor. 

« yae’Vfivwae, 

These two species are regarded by Dr. Cantor, ns varieties of 
the same species. X. Concolor is very common at Toungoo, 
wheri the Burmese call it Yae-mywae, “ Water Snake.It is 
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often seen rolled up on the muddy banks of the Sitang, and is 
frequently met in our compounds where to inexperienced eyes, it 
is sometimes taken for a cobra, being usually of the same size, and 
of the same dark colour. It may be readily distinguished how- 
eve^ both by its head and its peculiar awl-shaped ” tail. 
Coluber radiatus, Schlegel. Striped rat snake. 

COOO^tCoSn tau-gyeelen, 

Co6iG(gB hn-mywae. 

Coluber korros, Shaw. Brown-green rat snake. 

coSsG ^» len-myway. 

gnan-soung. 

Coluber fasciolatus, Black and yellow handed rat snake. 

“ mucosuft, Brown rat snake. 

Dryinus nasutus, Ribbon snake. 

mywae &eing-myee~shae. 

® mywae-seing. 

Dipsas cynodoii, Variegated tree snake. 

«j^oSa5^«Q*cg* yetkan-gyo-mgwae. 

Dipsas multimaculatus. Spotted “ “ 

Dipsas ferruginea, Cantor. Brick coloured tree snake. 

Mr. Blyth says : A fine adult procured in Mergui by Mr. 

Theobald is chiefly blackish above, with a series of large pale 
(but not strongly contrasting) spots along the spine, more or less 
double and alternating, but the first three or four from the head 
are single and mesial : lower-parfs pale yellow, with a mesial line 
of irregular black specks, gradually increasing in number and 
more confluent posteriorly, until, about the middle of the body, 
the black predominates over the yellow, and finally leaves but a 
few yellow specks sprinkled upon the black.” Of a young speci¬ 
men he writes : “It would seem that the tail of this young Snake 
w^as white or whitish when alive, for its terminal four-fifths, 
abruptly separated : for Capt. Berdmore designates it ‘ a small 
brick coloured Snake with a white tailand remarks that it 
carries this white tail curved up.” 

Leptophis prasinus, Leptopkis. 

pictus, “ 

“ rufescens, “ 

liEVTOPHIS OKNATUS. 

A specimen of this snake that was killed riming up a post to 
get into my hous^at Toungoo, was pronounced by the natives to 
be deadly poisonous. They thought it to be gnan-way the white 
banded bungarus. Such mistakes are so often made that the 
value of native testimony in matters of ophiology is very little. 
In this instance, the double row of scales under the tail, without 
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Zehra « 

Narrow-headed “ 

Green with black and whiis 

Buff-$triped tropidonotus'. 


lookiiig tn the mouth, is decisive of the inftoouous chai’actfelr 
the teptile, 

Tropidonotus nigtooiiictu^, M^d-kaped tropidonoliMs, 

subminiatus, 

doungdan-nit. 

fropidonotus zebrinus, Blyth, Zehra « 

“ angusticeps. Narrow-headed “ 

junceus, “ Green with black and whiU 

umbratus. 

stolatus, Linne. Buff-$triped iropidonotu 9 \ 

gvG M myelshau-mywcB. 

* scliistosus, Daudin. Black^striped tropidonotuf, 

myetshau mywa. 

Homalopis rhinchops, Water make. 

««!«§• yay-myuHB. 

“ enhydris, Schneid, Iridescent water snake. 

“ semizoiidta, Blyth. Viper like. 

“ plumbea, 

leucobalia, H. Hardwickii. 

bydrina, Cantor. 

BATRACHIA. Fnoa tribe.. 

Rana tigrina, Daudin. Tiger frog, golden frog, 

pha, a generic name for all the frogs. 

Rana fusca, Blyth. Olive-grey frog. 

Rana assim-ilis. 

Rana altilabris, Blyth. 

iPolypedates leucomystyax, Tree frog. 

Polypedates Uvidus, Blyth. Mergui tree frog. 

Hyla bengalensis, Bengal tree frog. 

Megalophrys guttulata, Tree frog. 

Lymnodytes erythreeus, Schel. 

“ nigrovittatus. 

Engyostoma interlineatum, Blyth. 

carnatiouni. 

Engystoma (?) Berdmorei, Berdmore's frog. 

Rufo melanostictus, Schneid. Toad, 

pha-pyok. 

Hti,.sdactyi.U8 bivittatcs, Cantor, (measuring 3J in. over 
«urve of back, from snout to vent; knee to end of longest toe, 
in.) 

Since the preceding catalogue was written, Mr. Blyth, noting 
the specimens received from Major Berdmore at Shwaygyen says: 
’•‘Of reptiles, many interesting specimens, comprising Draco hn- 
KATUs, Aoakthosauba armata, Calotbs EMMA (very fine), C. 
viBMOOLOR, Lbiolbpis Rbevbsii, Aspris Bbrdmorbi, nobis (fine), 

4 M 


Tree frog. 
Mergui tree frog. 
Bengal tree frog. 
Tree frog. 


Berdmore's frog. 
Toad. 
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LiMONOTA MACUI/ATA, Xbnopeltis ooncolob, Ptthokia (n, g.) 
8XM1ZONATA (Homolopsts semizonata^ nobis,/. A, S, XXIV, 
187^, Pabias (D. and B., me Gray) macularius, n. CoRo- 
% jTELLA NOTATA, n. XwNODoN PUBPUBASOENS (several Varie¬ 
ties), LkPTOPHIS ORKATA, D IPSAS PERRUGINEA, D. (v. AmBLYGB- 
PHALUS) BOA, HoMOLOPSIS SiEBOLDII (I), H. LEXJCOBALIA, NaJA 

TBiPVDiENs (dark var.), Hamabbyas vittatus, and others un¬ 
necessary to mention. Also some Batrachia, including an Icthy- 
oFHis, which I am necessitated to leave undetermined fov the 
present. 
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COLEOPTERA. Beetles. 

ISince pages 326-341 went to press, Capt. J. Smyth,* H. M. 
69th, has added many new beetles to his collection, collected dur¬ 
ing a brief residence in Shwaygyen. a few of which will be noted 
h^re. 

TIGER BEETLES. 

Capt. Smyth met with an elegant tiger beetle on the sands of 
Sitang where it was found preying on larger species. Its 
colour is yellow, beautifully scalloped with black, in form to the 
naked eye of the Templar’s cross. It is about an inch long. 

Another species is black with yellow markings, about three 
^quarters of an inch long. 

Paussus. 

The Paussida^ or beetles of the paussus family, are among the 
most remarkable of the coleoptera, and are rarest in collections, 
Cnpt. Smyth has three well marked species. One has black mark¬ 
ings on a reddish ground ; and another is black, edged with yel- 
low. Both these species Capt. Smyth found in ants’ nests that 
are built in trees. ♦ 

A third species more typical of the genus than cither of the 
others, flew on to ray table at evening, and is jet black with the 
upper joint of the antennae expanded into a large round shield. 

. The insect is about half an inch long with a square body, 
narrow neck and head, and enormously developed antennae, 
characteristic of the family. 

Shwaygyen Horned Beetle. 

A species of Dynastes from Shwaygyen has a horn half an inch 
long on the head, curving towards a bifed protuberance on the fore¬ 
head, of nearly the same length. It is of a bright brown colour. 
Floral Beetles. 

Capt. Smyth collected nine new species of Cetoniidac, or floral 
beetles, at Shwaygyen. 

One is large, covered with white scales, like frosted silver. 

One is of a brilliant emerald green, with two bright black spots 
near the apex of each elytra. It is about an inch long, and is 
one of the most elegant beetles of the tribe. 

A third has golden markings on a velvety black ground : a 
. . ' ' ■ ■ — --' — --. - - 1 

* Enaneously Capt. L. Smyth on page 326. 
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fourth has a broad band of yellow across black winp^ corers ; 
and a fifth has a reddish-brown thorax^ black elytra with a large 
yellow spot in the center of each. A dark chestnut coloured 
species was found feeding on the leaves of the teak tree. An¬ 
other, with the margin of a reddish thorax yellow, has black wing 
covers. One has silvery irregular markings on a dark groundt 
and the ninth with brown, striated elytra, has a greenish thorax* 

Shwatgten Horia. 

Capt. Smyth found two new species pf Boria at Shwaygycra. 
One resembles the largest of the Toiingoo species, but has yellow 
Tuarkings on a black ground. It is an inch and a half long. Tba 
other is an inch long, with the legs and antennae black, but tbya 
wing covers bright crimson. 

Weevils. 

Capt. Smyth added several species of Curculianidae, or wccvile^ 
to his collection at Shwaygyen. 

Brentus. 

One belongs to the sub-family Brenthidesi^ the roetrum very > 
narrow, and as long as the body. Another species is of the same 
tribe, but the thorax is shorter. 

Two others belong to other sub-families; one of which is grey^ 
with a black St. Andrew’s cross on hia back ^ and the o ther ie 
light brown with white spots, 

Capricorn Beetle. 

Shwaygyen hks furnished Capt. Smyth with fifteen species of 
Ix)ngicome8, or Capricorn beetles. One is a very elegant species, 
with a tuft of hair on the middle of the antennae, near the base 
of the third joint. Several published species have two or more 
tufts on the antennae, but this is remarkable in possessing one 
only. The antennae are yellow but the tufts are jet black. The 
thorax is yellow with two longitudinal stripes of black. The 
body is velvety black, with seventeen yellow spots on each wing 
cover. 11 is an inch and a half long. One species is yellowish 
brown, with white feet and four white spots on each elytra. An¬ 
other is grey with an eyelet on each wing cover ab >ve the hind 
leg, black with a white center. It is an inch and a half long, and 
half an inch wide. A third species resembles the above in tbo 
general colour, but it has a black patch on the wing covers over 
the hind legs edged with white. It is an inch and a quarter long, 
by a quarter ©f an inch wide. Still another has four white spots 
on black elytra and is half an inch long. A buff coloured species 
of saw-beetle has seven spots on each wing cover. 

Smyth’s Capricohh Beetle* 

Frionin darkish fulvous, head and thorax black, with 
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t)ie antenuaj dark brown. The basal joint of the antennae ie 
thickened and nearly globular, like Ceramhix gigantea, Gnel. 
The next four are rounded, and the last six are pectinated. The 
mandibles are placed horizontally, with their extremities curving 
into a circle, nearly an inch in diameter, armed with large teeth, 
strongly resembling the stag beetle, Lucaatis cervm. There is 
one large tooth near the middle, another near the apex, and 
three smaller ones between. The thorax, or protonotum, is con¬ 
vex above, and armed on each side with three spines, the center 
one being much larger than the others. The elytra are deeply 
margined with three longitudinal stria, surface smooth, and no 
thorns on either apex or shoulder. 

The length of the whole insect is 4^ inches, of which the elytra 
are the head and thorax I. the mandibles 1, and the anten- 
nsa are as long as the whole. 

This splendid species, perhaps the finest of the tribe in India, 
has been dedicated to the discoverer Capt. James Smyth, F. R. 
D. S., H. M.,. 69th, who has probably collected more species of 
beetles in Burmah than all previous collectors in the aggregate, 
rivaling in beauty, and exceeding in rarity his previous collections 
in South America and the West Indies. 

Sagra. 

Capt. Smyth met with a much larger species of Sagra at Shway- 
gyen than either of the four he found at Toungoo. It is of a 
dark bright purple colour. The body is an inch long, and the 
hind legs an inch and a half long with a spur on each tibia. Al¬ 
together it is one of the most brilliapt and curious insects in 
the collection* 


CoLECPTERA. 


Cincindelidae, 

Carebidae, 

Brachinides, 

(lyrinidae, 

Dytiscus, 

Hydrophilidae, 

Necrophaga, 

Paussidae, 

Stapbylinidae, 

Brachelytra, 

Histeridse, 

Lucanidse, 

Petalyocera, 

Scarahseus stexcorarlus, 
Oeotrupea “ 

kytt/ai-kkyapo. 


Tiger beetle 6 speciei. 

Ground “ ^ “ 

Bombardier 3 “ 

Whirling toater-beeile. 

Diver, 

Large water beetle, 

16 species. 
3 speciee, 
2 speciee. 


Sexton-'beetle. 
Z^aussus “ 
Rove-beeile. 

Mimic beetle. 

Stag 

Eye 

Scarab “ 
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Ateuchus, 

Scarabseus atla». Dejean, 

hector, 

i * 

Dynastes,, 

kyan-khi/(Bpo. 

Scarabseus, 

Outhophagua, 

Phaneeus, 

Melonthidae, 

Cetouia, 

Centoniidae, 

Gymnotis, 

Nacruspis, 

Buprestis, 


Hornle$s scar ah 2 specia* 

Atlas beetle, 

Smooth-horned atlas beetle. 
Short horned “ “ 

[2 species. 

Horned scarab. 

\ I species, 

2 ‘ 

Cockchafer. 

Rose chafft^r, 16 other species. 
Green rose chaffer. 

Larqe sentellun. 25 species. 
Chameleon beetle. 


^Jiicooo8oOO* po^mai-touugta. 


Buprestis, 

Buprestis, 

Buprestis, 

Biiprestidae, 

Elate ridac, 

Lampyridae, 

Lampyridae, 

SsSSsBi po-seing-pyu, 

Lycus, 

Cleridae, 

Bostricliidae ? 

Canthuridae (Mjlabris 1) 
Horiidae, 

Cossyphus, 

Curculiouidae, 

Rhyuchites, 

Brentus, 

Apoderus, 

Kbina, 

it 

CurouUoniuae, 


Crimson and green beetle. 
Small green. “ 

Blue buprestis “ 

Toangoo buprestidce. 9 spc^ 

Click b elles 10 spc. 

Glow worm. 

Fire Jig. 3 spc, 

2 species. 

Ature-winged floral beetle, 
.tlw^cr beetle. 

Bl ister fly. 

4 species. 

Scale-like beetle. 

Long snouted *• 4 species, 

Shoi t-JiLxkt'd weevil. 

Fine-antennal weevil. 4 spc. 
Cameleopard weevil. 

JjOng Jore-legged “ 10 spc. 
Hammer headed weevil. 
Flbow-antenna “ 30 


«( 


Mango weevil. 


Calandra, 

t( 

it 

Longicornes, 

Prionidae, 

It 

it 

Lamia, 


Balm weevil. 

Bamboo weevil. 

Small palm weevil. 
Capricorn beetle. 44 species. 
Large capricorn beetle. 
Sculptured capricorn beetle: 
Saw beetle. 

One thorned longicorne. 
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Cerambycidse, 

Sagra, 

Cassidee, 

Alurnus, 

Oedionychis. 

Eumolpus, 

Chrysomela. 

Cocinella, 


Musk beetles 23 specie*^ 
Large thighed beetle 5 
lortoise beetles. 61 “ 

Alurnus^ 

Leaping tortoise beetle 15 “ 
Eumnlpus^ 6 “ 

Golden-apple beetle. 30 “ 
Lady bird beetles. 4 “ 


DERMAPTXJRA. Skin-winged Insects. 
Forficulidae Earwig . 


ORTHOPTERA. Straight-winged Insects. 


Blattidae 

^SOOoSi po-hat. 

Mantis, 

JcooSf hnan-boung. 

Phasmidae, 

Phyllium, 

Bacteria sarmeutosa, 

AchetidcB, 

Acbeta, 

Gryllidae, Leach. 

Locustaria*, Latreille, 


Cock roach. 
Soothsayer. 


Phantom insect. 
Walking-leaf insect. 
Walking-litchm 
Walking-stick “ 
Field cricket. 

Mole 

Grasshopper. 

Locrustes. 


JqooSi knan-boung. 
Locusta, 

soS^ii hsenpo. 
Truxalis, 

NEUROPTERA. 

Termitida3, 


Migratory locust. 
Truxalis. 

Nerve-winged Insects. 
White ant. 


^1 kbyah. 
Libellulidre, 

O0^8ii pazeu. 
Myrmeleonidae, 

HYMENOPTERA. 


Damsel fiy. 

Ant lion. 

Gauzk-winged insects. 


Cynipidae, 

lchn6umonidae> 

Sphegidae, 

0^1 padu. 
Sphegidae, 
Mutillidae, 

OgoSoBoSi 


Gall insect. 
Ichneumon jly. 
Mason wasp. 

Mining wasp. 
Stinging ant. 

pa-yu-et-hsiek. 
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Wasp and hornet. 
Carpenter bee. 

Tree bee, 

Dammer bee. 


Priam butterfly. 


Pier is. 


Cabbage butterjly. 


Pormicidae, Ant. 

ogoSsSoSi pa-yu-et-hsiek. 

Veapidae, Wasp and hornet, 

Xylocarpus, Carpenter bee. 

pa-dung. 

Apidae, Tree bee. 

(jjogi pya. 

Trigona loBviceps, Dammer bee, 

(^1 kway. 

LEPIDOPTEllA. Scale-WINGED iNSECii. 
Ornithoptera priarniis 1 Priam butterfly, 

cSoSGoi leik-bya. 

Pieris, Pieris. 

c8o50Oi leike-bya. 

Pontia, Cabbage butterjly. 

c3oS0ooli leiko-*bya-wa. 

Pieridea, White butterjly, 

c8cS§og[i leike-bya-phyu. 

Acherontia atropos I Death*s-head moth, 

JEgeriidae, Hornet-hawk moth, 

Phalaena 1 Silk worm, 

Phalena patrocluB, Atlas moth. 

c8oS0o(^si loike-bya-gyee. 

Arctiidae, Woolly‘Bear, 

Noctuidae, Night moth, 

Geometridae. Geometncian. 

Yponomeuta, Ermine Moth, 

Yponomeutidaop Portable-Case Caterpillar. 

“ Mining Caterpillar, 

HOMOPTERA. Like-winged Insects. 

Cicadidae, Cicada, 

Fulgora ( Hotina,) Lantern Fly, 

Anoyra appendiculata. West. Ancyra, 

Cercopidae, Plant lice. 

Psylla, ' Woolly Blights. 

Coidae, Lac coccus. 

HETEROPTERA, Diverse-winged Insbcts. 
Notoneotidae, Water boatman, 

Belostoma iudica, insect. 

Capt. Smyth has u speoimSn from Shwaygyeu three inches ifld 
A half long. 

Oerris, WaUr Mpper, 

yae-bo. 


Cicada, 

Lantern Fly, 
Ancyra, 

Plant lice. 
Woolly Blights. 
Lac coccus. 
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Cimez lectularis. Bed bug. 

kyan-po. 

Scutelleridae, Winged hug. 

Tingidae, Green “ 

Scutelleridae ? Westwood. 

4s. gyieng. 

Oimex, Lin. 

Scuterlloridae. 

^Sn gyieiig. 

Reduviidae, 

Coreidae, 

Lygaeidae, 

APHANIPTERA. 

Pulicidae, 

CgtGCX)ti kbwae-lae. 

DlPTEllA. Two-winged insects. 
Simulium, Gnat. 

(jjloSa phyuk. 

Culividae, Mosquito. 

§8. kbyeu. 

SsGCOOoScoSsb po-louk-lan. ) 
o* o It } Barva of moBquUo. 

po-souk-hto. J 


Paddy hug. 


Copper-colored land hug. 
Black land “ 

2Vilch-l egged “ 

Non-VISIBLE WINGED INSECTS. 

Flea. 


Tipulides, 

Tabanidae, 

^oSi bmet. 

Tabanidae, Dog-flea bee 

khwae-hlae-pya. 

Tabanidae, Jlorse-Jly. 

Tipulidae (Chironomidcs,) Midge. 

Muscidae, House-fly, 

OoScoDoSi yen-goung. 

Calipbora,—Sarcopbaga, Flesh Jly. 

Cwdomyides (Cecidomyia 1 ) Paddy ‘‘ 


Father-long-legs or crane-fiy. 
Gad-fly. 


ARACHNIDA. 

Aranea, 

oSoj^i pen-ku. 
Vagabouda, 

Salticus 1 
Lycosa, 

Orbiteles (Epeira t) 
Agelena ? 

Dolomedes, 


Spiders and scorpions. 
Domestic spider. 

Leaping spider. 

Running “ 
Geometric 
Grass spider. 

Water spider. 

4N 
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My gale, My gale hear-spider. 

“ aricularia ? 

COOOoSicji^ii tau-pengu. 

Scorpio afer, African scorpion. 

co8«@»CODOcS« ken-myee-kouk. 

Scorpio, Brown scorpion, 

ooSaQtCOOOoSB ken-myee-kouk. 

Acaridae, Tick. 

jgDI. hmwa. 

Acaridae, Large tick. 

MYRIAPODA. Centipede, and millepeds. 

The Burmese name of the tribe is CX)SlC0^OSn ken-khyae-mya,, 
“many footed ken;” and those that roll themselves up, like 
milleped are denominated CoSfOtOO^i ken-na-than, the “ear-ring 
ken;’’ or po-na-than, the “ ear-ring insect/’ 

Scolopendra, Centiped. 

oaSsB ken, 

Scolopendra phosphorea, Luminons centiped, 

ooSt^to ken-zung. 

Juliis, 


ODSh ken. 


Milleped. 





CEPHALOPODA. Head-footep. 

Octopus, Small cuttle Jish, 

CC|^0oSii yaokyet. 

Loligo, Laj'ge cuttle Jish. 

Nautilus, Nautilus. 

9^00c8i kba-ru-thapee. 

iSpirula, Crooked trtimpet. 

Q^jOGQoSicSSi kha-rub-iia-mouiigleiiig. 
TRACHELIPODA. Neck-footed. 

Conus, Cone. 

“ betulinus,. “ 

aebatinus, “ 

Oliva utriculus, OUrc. 

COgj(£o5H kywae-pouk. 

Q^dbod^si kha-ru-thai-pa-hto. 

Ancillaria, 

Terebellum, 

Cyprm, 

“ arabica, 
tigrina, 
annulus, 
cngji kywae. 

Ovulum volva, 

Marginella, 

Voluta, 

d^OoSti kha-ru-then. 

Columbella duolosiana, Sowerby. 

“ rbomboidea, Gould. 

O^OoSoSoooSi kha-ru-theet-pentet. 

Terrebra, Terrebra. 

Eburna, shell. 

Buccinum (Nassa ) Trumpet shell. 

“ olivacea “ 

“ gibbosa 


Ancillarifi. 

Terebellum,. 

Coivry. 


Weaver s shuttle. 
Lip-margined shell 
Volute. 

Little dove shell. 
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T)olium galea, 

Hogshead fheli- 

CQC|^0i bu-yeet. 

Harpa veutrioosa, 

Ventrieote harp. 

Purpura, 

Purple shell. 

Cassis tuberosa, 

Tuberose cassis. 

rufa, 

<4 

Caseidaria, 

Mhinoeeros-head. 

Purpura persica, 

Tyrian-dye shell. 

“ calloso, 

*4 

Strombus vittatus, 

Strombus. 

Pteroceras scorpius, 

Spider. 

dQOoaSi kha-ru'ganau. 

Triton, 

Conch shell. 

Triton variegatns, 

Variegated triton. 

Murex recius ? 

Murex. 

^ d1 «<s ^ S • naga- ga-goung. 

“ bausteilum 

4( 

“ exustus 

a 

Murex tribulus, 

Thorny woodeoeh. 

Banella, 

Frog-shell. 

Pyrula ficus, 

Fig-like pyrula. 

OflCojOTif kha-ru-than-gyee. 

Pyrula c^iriiaria, 

Bat-like pyrula. 

Pyrula, 

Small pyrula. 

©QOoScoooSi kha-ru'ka-wet-toung. 

Fusus coins, 

Distaff fusus. 

Cancellaria, 

Fence-pale shelly 

Turbinella, 

Little-wrfOth 

Pleurotoma babyloni®, 

Tower-of-baJbel. 

Fasciolaria filameutosa. 

Cerithium obtusam. 

Cerithium. 

90 OOC|^S 1 kha<rU' ka^dung. 

Turritella terrobra. 

Screws. 

9QGCi8c8£i kha-rU'Baoleing. 

Littorina, 

Feriwinkls, 

Assiminea francesiae, 

Stenothyra monilifera, 

Turbo marmoreus, 

Wreath shell. 

Monodonta, 

One toothed shell. 

Trocbus. 

Turk's cap. 

OoSooi then-twon. 

Botella restraria, 

Small wheel shell. 

** vesti, 



O^QODOoS^i kha-ru-ja~ponlai. 
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Solarium perspectivum, 

Haliotis asinina, 

Stomatella inbricata, 

Natica maculosa, 

“ lineata, 

melanosterna, 

O^OOOoSc^i kha-ru-ya-penlai, 
kha-ru-myet-lung. 

Nerita articulata. 


Neritana capillulata, 

Gould, 

tt 

indica, 


a 

smithii 


(( 

humeralis, 

Benson. 

(4 

cryptospira, 

44 

<4 

fuligiaosa, 

Theobald 


Aplysia, 

Ampullaria globosa, 

COoSoQn lay-kha>ru. 


kha-ru-ya-gyee. 

Paludina petrosa, Gould. 

“ doliaris, 


kha-rii- 

ya. 

Paludina bengalensis, 

Lara. 

Crassa, 

Hutton. 

malaiiostoma. 

Amnicola cincta, 

Bithinia cerameopoma. 

Benson. 

pulchella ? 

Melania herculca, 

Gould. 

‘‘ pagodula, 

.4 

“ baccata, 

4 < 

“ hiimerosa, 

44 

“ fiuctuosa, 

44 

batana, 

44 

thiarella, 

Lam. 

“ corrugata, 

“ himalania. 

variabilis, 

Benson. 

“ lirata, 

.4 

“ tuberculata, 

Mull 

spinulosa, 

Beuson. 

“ jugicostis, 

44 

OQcS^i kha-ru 

• 0 -zee. 

kha*ruzeezen. 

Fiiludomus regulata, 

Benson. 


Staircase Wochus, 
Sea-ear. 

Little-mouth shell. 
Natica. 

(> 

(( 


Partition-lipped shell. 
Neritina. 

(6 

it 

Sea-hare. 

Apple shell. 


Paludina. 

(t 




Amnicola, 

Bithinia. 

Melania. 
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Poludomus lubiosa, 

“ ornata, ‘‘ 

Lymnea acuniiijdta, 

“ succiiies, Defih, 

PlanorbiH indicus, 

coromandelicua, p'ab. 

8|(2oS. kha-ru-pok. 
Cyclostomidae, 

’*^Cyclophorus cornu venatorium Sav. 
cryptomphalus, B. 
fulguratus, Pfr. 

“ calyx, B. 

“ Theobaldianiis, B. 

“ haughtoni, mihi. 

“ affinis, mihi. 

scurra, B. 
balteatus, P. 

“ auraiitiacus, Schurr. 

Cylostoma peruobli«, Gould. 


Lymnea, 

Planorhis. 


Round-mouth snaik. 


Cylostoma peruoblis, 

“ tuba, 

“ expansiis, Pfr. 

“ scissimargo, B. 
Alyccrus sculptilis, B. 

“ armillatus, B. 

“ umbonalis, B. 

“ amphora, B. 

“ pyramidalis, B. 

Hydrocena friistrillum, B. 
pyxis, B. 

“ illox, B. 

Rhaphaulus chrysalip, Pfr, 
Megalomastoma gravidum, B. 

“ sectilabre, Gould, 
Cyclostoma Bectilabrum, 
Pupina artata, B. 

“ arula, B. 

Pterocyclos pullatus, B. 

“ cetra, B. 

Leptopoma aspirans, B. 
Otopoma blennus, B. 

Auricula judm 

“ dactylus, 

glaus, 

Scarabus plicate, 

Succineu semiserica. 


Sowerby. 


Gould. 


midas’ ear. 

Pfeiff. 

Benson. 


Succinea, 


* This list of cyclostomidae is extracted with slight alterations from 
Mr. Theobald’s catalogue. 
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Achatina octona, 


Achatina, 

“ tenuispira. 

Bulimus atricalloaus, 

Gould. 

Bulimus, 

moniliferus, 



kha>ru 

-baing-khyae. 


Bulimus janus. 

Pfeiff. 


“ theobaldianus, 

Benson. 


“ putus, 

(( 


“ insularis, 

Ehr. 


‘‘ gracilis. 

H. 


Clausilia insignis, 

Gould. 

Clausilia, 

“ philippiana, 

Pfeiff. 

Pupa, 

Pupa mellita, 

Gould. 

bicolor, 

Hutton. 


*Helix oldhami, B. 


Snail, 


“ scalpturita, B. 

“ bolus, B. 

“ pauxillula, B. 

“ mens 111 a, B. 

hariola, B. 

“ petila, B. 

“ refuga, Gould. 

“ pausa, B. 

“ rotatoria, V. de Busch. 

“ textrina, B. 

molecula, B, 
achatina, Gray. 

“ H. anguina, Gould. 

“ bombax, B. 

“ capessens, B. 

** infrendeiis, B. 

“ Pylaica, B. 

catinus, B. 
cassidula, B. 

“ delibrata, B. 

“ Merguiensis, philippic 
“ Gabata, Gould. 

“ honesta, Gould. 

“ castra, B. 

“ refuga var. dextrorsa, 
“ Satumia, Gould, 
retrorsa, Gould, 

“ acerra, B. 

resplendens, Philippi, 
anceps, Gould, 
arx, B. 


^This list of helices is taken from Mr. Theobald’s Catalogue. 
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Helix convallata, B. 

“ biforcata, B. 

atteftia, B. 

“ ceryx, B. 

“ artificiosa, B. 

“ caucia, B. 

“ forabilis, B. 

‘ • perpaula, B. 

“ levicula, B. 

petasus, B. 
precaria, B. 

“ Theodori, Philippi, 

StrcptaxiH petiti, * Gould. 

Hypsclostoma tubiferum, Benson. 


GASTEROPODA. Belly-footed. 

Vitrina prsestans, Vitrina. 

CJryptosorna praestans, Theob. 

Bulla velum, Bubble shell 

S^ODooccoii kha-ru-than-gal8B. 

Patella testudinaria, Limpet. 

Siphonaria, “ 

Calyptroea, “ 

tha-mee-no. 

Chiton aculeatus, Chiton. 

00^1 CO^l ta-gno. tha-gno. 

OONCHIFERA. Bivalves. 

Lingula anatina 1 Tongue shell. 

Anomia, 

Placuna, Chinese window oyster. 

ODO^Oi tha-bya. 

Ostrea, Oyster. 

kama. ka-na-kama. 


Spondyhis, 

Pecten, 

bcgScjnSi pai-gwen-gyen, 
Meleagrina murgaritifera, 

Perna, 

CoJId^i^Si ka-ma-kha-yen. 
Pinna flabelluin, 

My til us, 

cQooSoSo^fl kyouk-pen-won, 
Modiola varioosa, 

000 ^^:>00« ka-bung tha. 


Spondyltis. 

Scollop. 

Pearl oyster.. 
Perna. 

Pinna. 

Salt water muAcle, 
Modiola. 
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Litbodomus. LUhodonms, 

kba-rii-kyoukhmouk. 

Tridacna gigas, * Giant shelL 

ogosoooSobi kyah-let-thai. OOCg^QCX)oSi 


Uuio foliacea, 

Gould. 

Frciih water mutcU 

crispata, 



exolescens, 

i< 

. 4 

“ tavoyensis, 

t( 

44 

Viiio geuerosiis, 

Gould. 


“ caeruleuB, 

Linn. 


“ crispisuleatus, 

Ben. 


pugio, 

ti 


“ marginalia, 

Lam.I 


“ parma, 

Ben. 


‘‘ pcutuin. 

4fc 


Aiiodou inoscularus, 

Gould. 


fsalweniana. 

<4 


GOOOcSoOOti youk-thwa. 

oSo^t« peii>won. 

Nucula turgida, 


Nucula. 

eoi dQdoeO" tlrat. kba>ru nat>sa. 

Petunculus, 


Petunmlu$, 

Area graniosa, 


A rk shell. 

tortuosa, 


4 4 

ojSi gyon. 

Cuculla auriculifera, 


44 

CjScSSi gyeudein 

g- 


Cardium bmbriatum, 


Cockle, 

^8i gyen. ^<$*1 

»hat. 


Oytherea effob»a, 


Clam^ 

V«uu«, 

ooS^osi 


shat. 

Cyrena, 


llioer tonckaca. 

Corbicula (Cyrena) arata, 

Benson. 


Noraculina gangetica, 

44 


Scapbula pinna, 

Bctitton. 

Scapula, 

Donai scortum, 


Donax, 


“ cuneatus. 

OOCoS« ta-guat. 

Tellina shengleri^ rrominent ligament shills 

Tellinides timoreiisis, “ 

kha'rii'inen'Sa. 

Psammoteea, Large-hlae'shtll, 

«oS. myct. 


40 
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Pandora, LitiU ha$k$i*9htlh 

shat. 

Corbula, Corlula, 

Solen abbreviatus, Razor ikeO, 

“ dipbas, 

o^ooS S S tt kha-ru-haen-hna-moung. 

Solenocurtus. 

OO^Su ka-mai. 

Gastrocbaena, GastrochatM 

Fistulana lagenula. 

Pholas, Photos^ 

S ^0 oS H kha-ru-kyouk -hmouk, 

Pholas. 

d^ooS it kha- ru-hsen-hna-moung. 


Teredo navalis, 

Borer in tubes* 

gigan Od 1 

OC<^<^a pa-loke. 


Aspergillum, 

Aspergillum. 

CRUSTACEANS. Cbab tribe. 

OcA’^poda ceratopthalma. 

Sand crab. 

oo^^«G8§S| ganan-myen-saiug. 

Platyonychus ? 

Padditng crab. 

od^^^O&ib ganan-htai. 


Galasiinus. 

Reckoner, 

ganaii. . 


Thelphus. 

Red fresh'-watCT crab. 

cco^og^H lay-pazune. 


Gocarciiiian ? 

Diwimtivs 

oS 1 kyouk-ganan. 


Eriphia tubcrculata, Blyth. 


Astacus, 

pazun-touk. 

Large river cray Jish 

Astacus, 

Small river ,, 

Og^u pa<zun. 


Astacus, 

Broad rostrum 

og^S(S^t pa-zun-siek. 


Gammarus, 

Fresk-waicr shrimp. 


pa-aune-yae-hawai. 


Sipiilla, 


Mangrafo^-moainp pravm* 
Sea mantis. 



llOl.t<VSX.S. 


7-27 


Of 0001 pan-zut. 

Oniscus, 

Limulus, 

GoSi Ian. 

Balanua—Ibla. 

0^8 II kha-jen. 

ANNELIDA. 

Lumbricus^ 

c8i ta«. 

Vermes, 

00^1 than. 

Dracunculua, 

Gordius, 

Hirunda, 

cgjoSi kjwot. 

Hirunda, 

hmjau. 

Spirobii—Serptrula. 


Hermit crab. 

Sow hug. 

King crab. 

Barnacle, 

Worms. 

Earth-worm. 

Intestinal worm. 

Guinea worm. 
Hair worm. 
Land leech. 

Water letch. 

Serpent ehell. 
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ECHINODERMS. Sea-urchihs. 

Ifolothuria, 

Sea slug. 

oScooS^f* hsen-hmyau. 

Echinug, 

Sea- urchin. 

cjrao 0S00C060 • kjouk-thembau. 

Spatangus, 

Oval sea-egg. 

Echinurachnius conchatui, 

White double-slarjlsk. 

Scutella, 

B^'own double “ 

Asterias, 

Starfish. 

ACALEPHS. Sea 

Nettles. 

Pulmonigrade acalephaj, 

^11 khu. 

Sea jelly medusa 

Physalis pelagiea, 

Portuguese-man-of war 

POLYPS. 

Corals. 

Acinia, 

Sea anemone. 

Mcandrina, 

Brain coral. 

Porites clavaria ? 

Club-shaped porites. 

Tsis hippuris ? 

Isis. 

Eschar a ? 

Eschar a. 

Fungia, 

Fungus coral. 

Tiibipora musica, 

Scarlet chain-coral. 

Astrea, 

Star coral. 

Corallium, 

Black “ 

Tree “ 

Tcnaiserim red coral. 

Djnamena 

Moss coral. 

Spongia, 

Sponge. 
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ineals. 


HYDROGEN GROUP. (1 ) Iron Skotion. 

Gold, 

Shwsc. 

Platinum, 

96’ Sbwce-phyu. Sheen-than. 

Mercury Quicksilver. 

09n*i 00001 1 coin pa-da. Sulphuret of mercury^ 
Co8ioOOons^8si hen-tha-pada-yaing. Cinnabar, 

Oo8toooo1ti hen-tha-pada., Vermillion. 

Silver. 

eg. ngwaj. 

COoSi bau. Pure silver. 

CQSc|^8dlegelsGO^OoSi mau-ra-gie-wa-ngwoD-sa-kyouk. 

Si/wr 07'e. 

Copper, 

kyac-nie. 

CQSc^8olQ^t^0OtG^OoS( mau-ra-gie-wa-kycD-nie-sa-kyouk. 

Copper ove. 

Sulphuret of copper. Malachite. 

Green carbonate of copper, 

COO OOq^O I bala - dokta. 

Blue carbonate of copper. 

Sulphate of “ 

dokta. 

Lead, 

^(^^1 kbai-pok. 

khai-ma>pok. 

Sulphuret of lead. Galena, 

Red oxide of lead, Minium, 

hsung. 

kai-ma-pok-pya-nie. 


Blue viiriolj or blue stone. 
Lead. 


Iron. 
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JSulphuret of iron, Iron pyrites, 

ouo^SGO^DoS ba-han-gyouk. 
ooc^oSgo^ocS than-taik-kyouk. 

Octahedral iron ore, Loadstone. 

Magnetic oxide of iron. 

OOC^oSgo^OoSm than-laik-kyouk. 

GO^OdScoeoSH kyouk-than-tsa. 


Brown hematite, 

Ochery red oxide of iron, 
myae-nee. 

Argillaceous oxide of iron, 

aSso^SoSi than-kyouk. 


Specular oxide oj iron. 
Brown “ “ 

Red ochre. 

Clay iron stone. 


Sulphate of iron, 

ODO II bala-dok ta. 


Pisiform oxide of iron. 
Bog iron ore. 

Copperas. 


Carburet of iron, 

khai-net. 


Plumbago^ black lead. 


(2.) Tin Section. 
Tin. 

khai-ma. 

khai-ma>phyu. 


ARSENIC GKOUP. (1.) Armnio Section. 

Bismuth. 

gJiogoSr gwoto. 

Antimony. 

GOOGODGO!J|OoSi tae-lae-kyouk, 

Sulphuret of antimony. 

Arsenic. 

Oxide of arsenic. Arsenic. 

8^1 seiug. 

seing-phyu. 

Red sulphuret of arsenic, Red orpimentf or recdger, 

gStdBcooi myen-thee-la. 

Yellow sulphuret ot arsenic, YeUoro orpimeni* 

Q%Ot hsae*dan. 

Gooto^s^oli hsae-dan-shwae-wA. 
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(2) Sulphur Section. 

Sulphur. 

00^1 kan. 

CARBON GROUP. (I.) Diamond Section. 
Diamond, Adamant, 

6^1 seing. 

Mineral coal. 

kyouk-mcc-tliwae. 

“ “ Lignite, 

(2.) GjtAPiiiTE Section. 

Graphite, Plumbago, black lead, 

khai-net. 

“ Tremeneerite. 

Molybdena. 

FLUORIDE, CHLORIDS. (I.) Calomel Division. 
Calomel. 

Oslssdls^n pa-da-hsa-khyo. 

(2.) Rock salt Division. 

Salt. 


9o)(i haa. 

Chloride of sodium, Rock salt. 

Muriate of soda. 

cS^^OCOOl* theing-dau-hsa. 

OoSoSscnSi theet pen-hsa, Potash, protoxyd of potassium, 
(■hlorid of Ammonium, Sal-ammoniac. 

Muriate of ammonia, 

O>Oc50OO8i za-wet-tha. 


Q>Oo9odOl^^^^i za-wet-tha-yae-byan, volatile Alkali. 
Fluate of lime, Fluor spar. 

Fluorid of calcium, “ 

Chlorophana, 


OXYGEN COMPOUNDS. 

OXYDS OP ELEMENTS OF THE HYDROGEN GROUP. 

Spinel Group, 

Spinel ruby, Ruly Wood-red. 

CO^OoS^i kyouknee. 
battamya. 

Bales ruby, .. rote-red. 

Alamandine, *« violet colort 

pan-yae-kyouk-nce. 
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^STjOoSn seobj'u-gung. The iiifefior vurietie#. 

m ■% 1*T • I 


Plcona«te blackish s[>iiicl, 
ScOQ* nee-la. 


Cey Ionite. 


Aca gem-band. 


Zincite Guoup. 


Water. 


GC^ii yae. 

C«|ii yae-khai, 
cS't hsie-hnen. 


Hoar Frost. 


OgoS< Og^i thwot. 

CoKUNDXTM Group. 

Conindiim. 

seing-thway-kyouk. 

C^$ag8<«o:j||OoSi Bhv\'ay-th\vay-kyouk. 

Blue Sjipplure, Common Sapphire. 

^COogoSsTlii iieela-hguct-kha. 

^COoSj^i Heola-seiug. 

Rod sapphire. Oriental ruby. 

cogooS^i kyouk-iiee. 

OQg0OSi battiimya. 

Violet sapphire, “ Aniethyit. 

neela-khayau. 

Yellow sap pilin', ‘‘ Topaz. 

I ouk th:ipha-ya. 

Green sapphire, Emerald. 

011 mya. 

Manganese. 

Black oxide of manganese, Manganese. 


“ Aniethyit. 


Topaz. 


Emerald. 


(lack oxide of manganese, Manganese. 

“ “ “ Black wad. 

OXYGEN COMPOU:sDS OF SILICON. Quartz Group. 


Quartz. 

Quartz, 

eolcxS gHUtan. 

Hock crystal, 

11^8 myaing-seing. 
ol^GO^OoSi phan-kyouk. 

seing-puluk. 


Common quartz. 
Crystalized quartz. 
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Prase, 


Green quartt. 
Milky 
Violet “ 


Amethyet, 

^COOS) neehi-khayan. 
eogooSac^^gS. ky ouk-khay aii-pweii. 

Quartz, Yellow “ 

“ Granular 

eogoS. kyoung. Cat's eye, 

8o(9cajjOo5i meekhat-kyouk, Flint. 

Chalcedony, Common chalcedony, 

mahuya-phyu, 

malmya-nce. Carnelian or Sard. 

kyet-thway, “ 

wOJ^Cpdli mahuyawa, yellow variety. 

mahuya-pbyu-kyoung-wen, Onyat. 
“ Sardonyx 

Chalcydonyx. 

Heliotrope. Bloodstone, 

uagathwai. 

Common agait, 

«C^Gp* mohuya. 

OC^SpcQoSoSi mahuya-kyouftgwen> Stripri ngaU. 

J asper, Yellow jasjyer. 

v^COOSOoSodoHi mahahsat-awa. 

Jasper, Green “ 

CO So^S^cojooSi thendwai -seing-kyouk. 

Jasper, Precious “ 

nagathwai. 

Jasper^ Striped ** 


Silicates. 

Augite. 

Hypersthene. 

“ Labradore Hornblende, 

Hornblende. 

j^sbestos. 

Beryl. 

8^1 leing. 

Oarnet, Common garnd, 

obscfj^oSi padai-kyouk. 

4P 
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Alniandine, Precious garnet. 

kyouk-nee. 

htseebhy ugoiie, Inferior variety. 

CoTq^oSi gaumoke. ‘‘ 

Mica. 

Muscovite, Common mica. 

la-khyae. 

Feldspar, Orthoclasc. common feldspar, 

Adularia, Aloomtone. 

kyoung. 

Andaliisito. 

<;hiastolite. 

Tourmaline. 

Black tourmaline. Schorl. 

osQ^cS^oSi apyaik-uct. 

OSOg|o 5 ^oSy akyoot-net. 

b8<^cS8?. thee-ho-seiiig. Green tourmaline. 

gooojcp* o8t^c68j^' ouk-tha-phaya, Yelloiv tourmaline. 
Indicolito, white variety, White “ 

oaogoSgi a-kywotphyu. 

a-phyaik-phyu. 

Kubelite, Red “ 

Tourmaline rubelite. 

seing-nee. 

oSc^cSg^. thee-ho-seing, Ceylon diamond tourma- 

line, with the colour expelled. 

Talc. 

S tea tite, Soapstone . 

CO kan-gu. 

Serpentine, Common serpentine. 

CO^OoSS^B kyouk-seing. Precious serpentine. 

Chlorite. 

COgooSo^f kyouk-pa-lai. 

Tantalatis. 

Wolfram, Tungstan. 

khai>ina-thae. 

Tungatate of iron. 

Htdrous Sulfhatss. 

O^psum. 
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Crjstalized salphato of lime^ ‘ SeUniit. 

Foliated 


GOgooSooCoScdl OOl kyouktha-len-gautan 
Sulphate of lime, ~ 

Sha-koung, (Chinese) 

Sulphate of lime. 

Alum. 

Sulphate of aluinine and potash, 

CccjooS^^i kyouk-khyeen. 

Borates 


Fibrous gypsum. 
Granular gypsum. 
Alum. 


Borax. 

Borate of soda, Borax. 

cooS^osi let-khya. 

COcS^O^Si let-khja*yaing. TincaU 


Nitrates. 

Nitre, Saltpstre. 

Nitrate of potash, 

Piismatic nitre. 


yan-seing. 

Carbornatbs. 


('alcite 

<?ogooS®o5n kyouk-set 
<< 

COgocS^gB kyouk-phynuu, 

O^^ogooS tungkyouk, 

(< 

m- mya-phyu, 

(« 

Magnesian carbonate of lime, 


Carbonate oj Lime. 
Stalactite, 

Stalagmite, 

Granular Limestone, 
Common “ 
Calcareous Grit, 

Chalk. 

Marl, 

Calacreous Tv/a. 
Dolomite. 


andaku. 

Arugonite, 

Natron, 

Carbonate of soda, 

cgaoJgoi myay-hsat-hya. 


Needle spar. 
Mineral alkali. 
Natron, 


Besiks. 

Amber, Yellow Mineral Resin, 

SuGcin, Amber. 

Succinum. 


paven. 

Naphtha. 

Ya-nan, Petroleum, 




plants. 


Besides the plants that I have examined myself, otheri are 
enumerated in this catalogue, that have been collected by Carey, 
Wallich and Griffith, which I have met with in Roxburgh’s 
“ Flora Indies,'’ Voigt's “ Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis,” 
Lindle^'s “ Genera and species of Orchideoiis plants,” Bentham’s 
** Labiatarum Genera et Species,” Do Candolle's ‘‘ Prodromus 
Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis, Pars V,’’ Wight's “ Il¬ 
lustrations of Indian Botany,” Wight’s “ leones Plantariim Indi® 
Orieiitalis,” and Wallich's “ Plant® Asiatic® Rariores.” 

The region from which these plants have been collected is 
nearly confined to Pegu and the Tenasserim Provinces. A few 
were gathered by Wallich from the banks of the Irrawaddy as far 
as Ava, and a few from the northward, down from the amber mines. 
There still remains, wholly unexplored, the country of the Shans, 
a table land two or three thousand feet above the rivers, between 
the Salwen and the Irrawaddy in the form of a triangle, with its 
apex in about the latitude of Toungoo. The area at the summit 
of this triangle is inhabited exclusively by the Rod Karens, and 
while on a visit among them during the present year, I collected 
a few plants from this region which were subsequently submitted 
for determination to Dr. Thomson of the Botanical Gardens ; who 
writes: “ The plants are very interesting. I wish we had more 

from the same interesting country,” One of the most common 
plants is a bramble, and another, not less common, is a splendid 
thistle ; while the mountains that skirt the table la id, are covered 
with with rhodo-dendrons and pines clothed with an Umea resem< 
bling a species found on the Alps ; all indicative of a Flora 
allied to European forms. 

Many undescribed species will be found designated by the ver¬ 
nacular name of the plant. Thus the sacred Engyen tree of the 
Budhists, I have recently discovered by the examination of a 
flowering branch, to be a new species, and not the Pali Shorea 
robiista, or Vatica robusta, for which the Barman word stands ; 
and I have designated it in the catalogue, Vatica engyen. Again, 

4 Q 
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there it & remarkable species of Ehretia in the interior, which I 
belieVe to be also new; and that I have in like manner entered as 
Ehretia yen-yai-rnyouk-myee. So in many other instances. It 
would have been easy for mo to have described these plants, and 
to have given them more classical names; but Griffith undoubt¬ 
edly collected specimens of most of them, and his collections will, 
it is hoped, be ultimately examined and described by some scienti¬ 
fic botanist, and I have no wish to anticipate him. I have describ¬ 
ed one plant only, Piiius Latteri, and I did so, because I had 
good reason to believe that Griffith had never seen the tree. Some¬ 
times Idiave not been able to refer to the description of the plant 
named by Wullich or others, and the Burman may designate one 
of those species. 

Wallich when on this coast, collected specimens of wood from 
timber trees, and presented them to the Society of Arts in Eng¬ 
land. Nearly all had the Burmese names Romanized attached to 
the specimens, and some with the name of the genus to which the 
tree belonged, but oocasionly with a mark of interrogation. I 
have never been ablo to identify many of the Burmese names* 
owing to tlio arbitrary manner in which the Burmese characters 
are represented ; and where I have succeeded, I have found some 
of his generic names with the interrogation mark undoubtedly 
erroneous ; thus, he says: “ Laiirus, ? thitya^*' but ihitya is al¬ 
ways applied by the Biirmeso to a species of gordonia. Again, 
he says : “ Sterculia ? Imneenee but this Burmese name is 
confined to dipterocarpus, the wood-oil tree. 

Occasionally his specimens wore duplicates of the same wood, 
but with the Burmese name spelled in English two different ways. 
Thus : “ TownpinPj*' is described, without any systematic name ; 
but in another place “ Artocarpus” is mentioned and the Bur¬ 
mese name given is “ Tounrf-hen.** The two words designate the 
same tree, Aiiocarptis ecliinatus. Still, in some instances, where 
I have been unable to trace him, I have inserted the name in my 
catalogue on his authority, as he may possibly refer to species 
with which I am unacquainted. Plants marked exotic, are for¬ 
eign plants, nearly all the rest are indigenous. 

I prefer the classification of Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom to 
the one I have adopted, but that differs widely from any followed 
by writers on botany in India; so in order that my catalogue 
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may be used conTenieutiy with Wight's Prodromus, and Voigt’s 
Catalogue, works which will be standards in India for the next half 
century, I have conformed to the arrangement of Lindley, which he 
previous to the last edition of his Natural System. 

Where there are well established Burmese names, they will be 
usually found beneath the systematic ones, but they are often 
generic and are applied in common to several species. For more 
than half the plants in the vegetable kingdom, however, the na¬ 
tives have no settled names. Sometimes a tree will have as 
many denominations as persons are asked for its name ; but mor- 
frequently a Burman will reply: “ a4a-ga tree;" that is, a use¬ 
less tree, “ sa-ma-hnaing, not edible.” A tree whoso fruit is not 
edible is not considered worthy of a name. 

The catalogue of ferns and mosses, as printed in this second 
edition, was furnished by Rev. C. P. Parish, Chaplain, Maulmain, 
to whom the catalogue of Phenogamous plants is also indebted for 
numerous additions, especially the Orchids. A few contributions 
were made by Dr. D. Brandis, tho accomplished botanist who is the 
superintendent of forests, and a few wore taken from the report of 
his predecessor, Dr. McClelland. These additions are severally 
distinguished by P,, B. and Me. To plants only known in cultiva¬ 
tion, ex. is appended to indicate that they are exotics. All others 
are indigenous. 

RANUNCULACEAE. Crowfoots. 


Clematis, Lintiy 

subpeltata ? 

hedysarifolia, D C, 

Buchanauianum, ** 
Naravelia, “ 

zeylanica, 

Nigella, Linn, 

sativa, “ 

sa-mung-net. 
Delphinium, Linn, 

ajftcis, ‘‘ 


NYMPH.EACEAE. 


Virgin’s bower. 


Fennel flower. 


Larkspur. 

Watkr-lihes. 


ex. 


ex. 


Nymphoea, ‘ Linn, Water-lily, 

pubescens, Willd, Lotus. 

OJjoQ^i kya-phyoo. 
rubra, JRoxh. 

kya-nee^ 


Red water-lily. 
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•tellata, Willd, Blue Trater-Iily. 

ajjo^i kya-nyo. 

Barclaya, WalL 

oblongata, 

O^OC^SlCODoSsr kya-ghoung-loung. 

NELUMBIACEAE, Sacbed bbaws 
Nelumbium, Juss. Sacred Beau, 

epeciosum, Willd. 

pa-dung-ma. 

MYRISTICACEAE. Nutmegs. 

Myristica, Linn. 

moschata, Thunh. Nutmeg Tree. eX. 

®o8§T^oSi za-te-pho. 
auiygdalina. Wall 

Bphoerocarpa, “ 

toung-sag'ga GOOoSecoOtt 
kywai-thwae, 

Knema, Lour, Species ^ 

MAONOLIACEAE. Maonoliabs. 

Ifichelia Linn, Champao. 

champaca^ ex, 

aurautiaca, Wall 

hcOOU aa-ga. 

Sphenocarpus, 

grand iflor us “ 

mo-gyo-ban ? 


ANONACEAE. CustarD'apples. 


Anona, 

Linn, 


Squamosa, 
^QiOi au'za. 

“ Custard-apple, 

ex. 

reticulata, 

Linn, Bullock’s Heart. 

ex. 

muricata, 

“ Sour Sop. 

ex. 

Vvaria, 

«« 


odorata, 

“ Sweet* scented Uvaria. 

ex. 

000 (^Cf<i ka-dat-gnan. 


ta-bwot oogoSi 
Uvaria. 

tha-bmt cogoSi 


tau-ka«dat-guan; 

, eoooroa^c^t' 
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tba*nyo-pra-th{i“kwee‘ (Sgau.) 

*• “ “ pha-do. “ 

*1 I. ** piee-o. “ 

“ “ “ pghi\-mn. 


IT n« >11.1, Linn, 

discolor, VdkL 

OOfoSooi ta-nat-sa. 

Artabotrys, Brown, 

odoratissimus, “ ex. 

Ouatteiia, Ruiz. 

anonsefolia, A, D. C* 

Orophea, Blum, 

polycarpa, A. D. G. 

Polyalthia. Blum, 

fruticans, A. D, C. 


DILLENIACEAE. Dilleniads. 

Dillenia, Linn. 

ornata, Wall. Oruameatal Dillenia. 

eSg^ti sen-bo wn. 

Boabrella ? Roxh. 

kyet-sen-bown, 

Angusta, McClell. 

©Sgjsi sen-bown. 

senbra, ** 

zen-bywon, Brandis 

•peciosa*, “ 

ooQ^i tha-byn McClell. 

APIArEAE. Umbellifebs. 


Apium, 

Hoffm. 

Celery. 

graveolens, 

Linn. 

Common Celery, ex. 

Petroselinum, 

Hoffm. 

Parsley. 

sativum, 

<« 

Common Parsley, ex. 

Ptychotis, 

Rack, 

Ajowan, 

D. C. 

ex. 

Carum, 

Rock, 

Caraway. 

carvi, 

0goSi sa^mwot. 

Linn. 

Common Caraway, ex 


Pimpinella, Linn. anise. 

involucrata, Wight, ex. 

*e^^ 0 o)ii 8 a*mung-sa-ba. 

Anethum, Linn. 

graveolens, Dili ex. 

®goS. sa-mwot. 
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Coriander. 


Species ? 


Sowa, Roxb. Sowa. e2 

egoS. sa-mjeik. 

Pastinaca, Linn, 

biitiva, “ Parsnip. ei 

Cuminiiin, “ Cumin. 

Cyminum, “ ea 

ftoDOU 55 ee-ya. 

Coriandrum, “ Coriander. 

sativum, “ ea 

nan^iian, 

Prionitis, Detahr, Species ? 

Apiaccae. 

kyet-khyai-bau, 

HEDERACEa E. IvrwoRTs 
Hedera, Will, 

species ? B. 

Piiratropia, D. C, 

digitata, Voi^t. (P. venulosa, Wi^ht.) 

OOC^^COoSolsn ba-loo-lct-wa. 

VITACEAE. ViNEWoRTS. 

Vitis, Linn, Vine. 

vinifera, •* Grape vine, 

sa-byeet. 

iiuiica. “ 

yen-doung. 

quadrungularis, Wall, (ta-u-htai, Sgau.) 

adnata, “ 

carnosa, “ 

lanceolaria, 

pedata, “ 

auriculata, “ 

wa-young.khyen, OC 6 p 6 «^ 5 » 
yen-hnouiig, <j^8«CJo88i 

bau-sgai-sgaii, (Sgau.) 

hto-mo-pgha-mai-kwa, 

Leea, Linn, 

Macrophylla, Moxb . ex, 

ogoCOcS^ti k y a-bet-gyee. 
crispa, Linn, 

hirta, 

Staphylea, Roxh, 

oocooSi ka-let. 
san guinea^ Wall, 


Grape vine. 


(ta-u-htai, Sgau.) 


(Sgau.) 
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OLACACKAR. Otacads 


Olax, 

Xiraonia, 

TBAPBiE (Hydrocartes, 
Water Nuts. 

Trapa, 

bispinosa, 

ONAGRACEAE. 

Jussieua, 

repena, 

villosa, 

Ludwig ia, 

parviflora, 


Lin». species? 

riittn. 

Linn.) 

Linn 

Ci 

Evening naiARosKfl. 
Linn. 


Lom. 

lioxh^ Water Purslnin. 

4 ( 

COMBRETACE AE. Myrobalans. 


Terminal ia, Linn. 

Catnppa, 

bialata, Wall 

Mol no can a, P. 

Belles ica, Itorh. 

ban-kha. 

Che bill a, Reiz. 

kya-zoo. 

Viola ta, 

lai-bwai. 

Pentaptera, Roxb. 


theet-kha, ooSdlsu 
sa-kho-pghau, 

Arjuna, 

Slabra, 

CODOoSorg^'i touk'kyan. 
Poiverea, Comm. 

Kcxburghii, JD- C. 

C»«0<ODa lha-ma-ka. 


Country Almond. 


Me. 


(Sgau.) 

Me. 


<( 


Combretnm, 

Wightianum, 

Lutnnitzera, 

racemosa, 

^8b hmaing, 
Qui&qualis, 

indica, 


Lofl, 

Wall 

Wild. 

u 

OoS^i yen-yai. 

Rumph. 

Liuft, Rangoon Creeper, 
da-way-h maing. 


ALANGIACEAE. Alangiads. 


ex. 


Alangium, 

decapetalum, 


Lam^ 

(( 
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STYLIDACE.E. Styluwort*. 
St^lidium, Brown. 

kuiitliii, Wall. P. 

* toiicllum, Swartz. 

(Another species.) 

RHIZOPIIORACKAE. Mangroves. 


Rhizophora, 

conjugata, 

S' p)'"- 

Ceriops, 

Roxburghiunns, 

CO og^Si ka- byaiii, 
Kandelia, 

Rheedii, 

Bvuguiera, 

Rheedii, 

eriopetala, 

piirviflora, 

pyu» ffEoSi 

Carallia, 

Incida, 
ill ten ilia, 


Lam. Mangrove. 

Linn. 

Arui^tL “ 

(i 

ojajjSi kn-byen, 

Wujht, ** 

V llcrii. 

Bl. 

Wight. 

soung 

Rvxh 

u 

D. C. 


MEMECYLACEAE. Memrcylaus. 
Memecylon, Lhin. 

ramiflorum, Lam. 

06<C^«OO0oSi myen-khae-ta-nyet. 
amplexicaule, P. 

MELASTOMACEAR. M elastomads. 


Melastoma, Burm. 

iimlabathricum, Linn. MeListoma. 

myeet-pyai. 

nmcpnuiiL Wall. 

Osbeckia, Linn. Species? 

Sonerila, Roxb. 

elegaus, P. 

Mcdiuilla, Gandich 

MYRTACEAE. Myrtle blooms. 
Melaleuca, Linfi. 

Cajuputi, Jtoxh. Cajuput-oil Tree. 

Psidium, Linn. Guava. 

pyriferum, “ “ white, ex. 

pomiferum, “ red *' 

wococooi ma4a-ka. 
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Myrtus, Linn. 

communis, « 

JdinboBa, B, C. 

vulgaris, Linn. 

mslaccensis, “ 

oogooegi tha-byu-tha-bysB, 
nau-ka-pbga-bt«e, 

“ “ “ kaseu. 

Caryopbyllus, Linn. 

aromaticus, ' 

®CO»go£*gSi la-nyen-pwen. 
Acmena, B. C. 

leptantha, Wight, 

OOC0I tha-by®.* 
zeylanica, « 

ODG 0 ec 51 oSi tha-bya-pouk. 
bractiolata ? “ 


grata. 

Wall. 

pulchella, 

Roxh. 

kywai-tha-by». 

Lum 

Gart. 

odoratum, 

D C. 

Toddalioides, 

Wight, 

Wallichii, 

(( 

polyautha, 


Jambolauu ? 

Lam, 

cymosa. 


rubens, 

Itoxb, 


Myrtle. 

Jambo. 

Rose Apple. 
Malay Apple. 


ex. 


ex. 


(Sgau.) 

CloTe Tree. ex. 


grandis, 
thumra, “ 

(Eugenia,) formosa, Wall, 
balsamicum. 

myrtifolia, M’Clell. 

ooe@^S. tha-byas'kbyen 

ternifolia. 

venusta. 

tha-byse-btan-sbeet, oo60OoSj|8i 
“ “ bsat-kbyse, ooeGaoJe^li 

“ “ ta-o-kyay, oocQood^o^oSi 

“ “ nee, 

kywai-laik-tba-bys, <^c^aSoO60i 
tba-byte-set-ga-lae, oos(3»C^OOCCOi 


* A generic tenn for all the species of this and the following genus. 

4 R 
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Tristiania, 

Burmanioa, 

MerguensU, 

Sonneratia, Linn ,. 

acida, 2 >. C, 


OO^OOQC^l 
ape tala, 


ta-bu, ta-mu. 

Buck, 


ooSocooi kam-ba 4 a. 


Griflr. 

•t 

Sour Sonneratia. 
Weeping SonneratiSk^ 


thaumma, Wall, 

myouk-gno, Brandis, 

Punica, Linn, 

Granatum, “ Pomegranate. ex. 

00(^1 tha-lai. 


BARRINGTONIACEAE. 

Barringtonia. Forst, 

macrostachya, 

00081 kyai-tha. 
angustata, 

0^^811 kyai-gyee. 

racemosa, 

acutangula, 

kyai-tha 

speciosa, 

kyai-gyee, 

0^81 kyee. 

Careya, Roxh, 

arborea, “ 

oo|eo8«* ban-bw». 
japonica. 


Bakrinqtoniads. 

P. Red flowered. 

P. White flowered. 

P. 

MoClelL 

<( 

a 

B. 

Careya.* 

ex. 


LORANTHACEAE. MisTLETOKwoKTi. 


Loranthas, Linn. 

kyee-boung, c^8«onS8B (several species.) 

Viscum 

monileforme, ** Parasite on a Loranthus.” P. 
CUCURBITACEAE. Gouans. 

Mukia, Arn, 

scabrella, “ 

OOgoS^ 8 # tha-bwot-kha. 

* Dr. Falconer found Careya Sphcsrica in the Provinces, and I may be 
in error in referring the species X have seen to 0 , arherea ; or it may 
be that both species exist under the same native name. I cannot see 
the trees in flower while this work is going through the press to decide 
question. . 
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Citrullus, 

Schrad, 


Ouourbita, 

«( 

Water Melon. 

er. 

S^oogltio^i pha»- 

rai. 



Momordica, 

Linn. 



Charantia, 

*( 


ex. 

caoSooSl^Si kyet-hen-kha. 



dicBca, 

e^cS> sa-byet. 

Roxh. 



Lu£fa, 

Cav. 



pentandra, 

OOgoSi tha-bwot. 

Roxb. 


ex. 

foBtida, 

Cav. 


ex. 

00 ooS ob 1 tha-b wot-kha-wai. 



tba-bwot-hmwaB. 

OOgOOCjg*! 


Benincasa, 

Savi. 



cerifera, 

<( 

White Gourd, or 
Pumpkin. 

ex. 

GO^OoSo^di kyouk-pha-yuDg. 



Lagenaria, 

Ser. 



vulgaris, 


Bottle Gourd, or 
White Pumpkin. 

ex. 

oj^sooSgWfl boo-hseu-sway. 



Trichosanthes, 

Linn. 



anguina, 

<c 

Snake Gourd. 

ex. 

booSsGgi pai-len-mw8D. 



cucumerina, 

Linn. 

Bitter Gourd. 

ex. 

OOgoSsHsii tha-bwot-kha. 



bracteata, 

Voigt. 



Cucumis, 

Linn. 



Melo, 

(C 

Musk Melon. 

ex. 

OO^SGjgSi tha-khwa-hmwas. 



sativns, 

Linn. 

Cucumber. 

ei. 

utilissimus, 

OO^ii tha-kbwa. 

Roxb. 



tha-khwa-khyen, 

8 

4, 

m 



“ me-gyoung- 

00, “ 

Sco^oSsgi 


« ** kouk-yen, 

<( 

cooooSc^Sf 


“ lat. 

<< 

cxxJm 


\ bt66-btouk*80o, 


(Pwe, 
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Cucurbita, 

maxima^ 


Linn, 

Duck- 


Red Gourd, or 
ISquaah Qourd, ex. 


8hw8B-pha-yuqg. 

pha-yung-kha, 

Coccinia, Wight. 

graadis, Voigt. 

ken-bung. CoSiCf^Si 

isa-tha-khwa, ti 

Zanonia, Linn. 

kyee-aa, c^sodoi 

zebneria, Endl. 

One species with sagitate leaves."' P, 

Cucurbitaceae^ 

boo-kha, 

tha-ka-hai. thai-thau. (Sgau.) 

CACTACEAE. Indian Figs, 

Opuntia, Toumef. 

Dillenii, Haw. Prickly pear. e: 

oocooceoSsi ka-la-zoung. 

Cochinillifera, Haw. e: 

oocooseoS’COoSols ka-la-zoung-let-wa. 

Pereskia, Plum. 

Bleo, Humb. e] 

MOM ALIA CEAE. Homali ads. 
Blackwellia, Commers. 

spiralis, Wall. 

Homalium, Jacq. 

tomentosum, 

xnyouk-kyen, Benth. P« 

MESEMBRYACEAE. Fig-harygolds. 
Glinns, Linn, 

dictamnoidcs, ** 

BEGONIACEAE. Bbgoniads. 

Begonia, Linn. 

sinuata, I find ten species." F. 

kyouk- khen-boung, co^o cS^SgOooS i 

BRASSICACEAE. Crvoiyebs. 
Nasturtium, Brown. 

officinale, ** Water Cress. e: 

New species, Orif. 
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Garden Cress. ex. 


Cochlearta, Tournef, 

Armoracia, Linn, Horse-radish. ex. 

Lepidium, “ 

sativum, Garden Cress. ex. 

sa-mung-iiee. 

Brassica, Linn, 

oleracea, “ Cabbage. ex. 

OD<S0§O^^O30i theem-bau-mungda. 

Rapa, Linn, Turnip. ex. 

C^^COO0^8sf mung-la>oo-waiiig. 

Sinapis, Linn, 

dichotoma, Me Clell, 

mung-nyen, 

tha-ba-mee, ( S gau.) 

Raphanus, Linn. 

sativus, Radish, ex. 

C^^COOi mungda. 

CAPPARIDACEAE. Capbks. 

Polanisia, Rajln. 

ioosandra, Wight. 

Cratoeva, Linn. 

Roxburghii, Lroton* Three-leaved Caper, ex. 

ODOCoSi ka-dat. 00 tekka-dwon. 

Capparis, Linn. 

Pandurata, 

zelanica, P. 

than-yeet, 00Cj^8i oSs^oSi 


(Sgau.) 
Radish, ex. 



resedaceae. 

Weld WORTS. 


Reseda, 

JAnn. 



odorata. 

»( 

Mignonette. 

ex. 


VIOLACEAE. ViOLETWORTs. 


Viola, 

Linn. 

Violet. 


odorata. 


Sweet Violet. 

ex. 


MORINGACEAE. 

Morinoads. 


Moringa, 

Burm. 

Horse-radish Tree. 


pterygosperma, Garin. 

Qil-of-ben Tree. 

ex. 


Ooo^^v da-tha-lwon, 00^ 

DR08ERACEAE. Sundews. 
a. Linn, 


Drosera, 

indica, 

Peltata, 


Wight. 
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Applied to all the species of the genus. 
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Rpxburghii, 

Wight, 

CQwa, 

McClelL 

coooSoo^B 

toung-da-lai. 

elliptica, 

Wall, Gamboge Tree. 

ooijoSgodSi 

tha-niit-dau. 

pictoria, 

Roxh, 

oo^oSqjoSb 

tba-nat-dau. 

Merguensis, 

Wight, 

speciosa, 

Wall. 

pa-gyay-theiiig, oo^oSoS^i 

pa-ra-wa, 

oc^ol t 

mek-len, 

«flScoS« 

Xanthochvmus 

ovalifoliiis. 

McClell. 

pictorius, 

«* 

Mesua, 

Lin, Singalese Iron-wood Tree. 

ferrea, 

pedunculata, 

“ Nagakeshura. ex. 

Wight 

oocobou ken-gau. (generic.) 

Calophyllum, 

Iiiophyllum, 

Lin, 

Fragrant Calophyllum. ( 

oSgoSn phung-nyet. 

Burmanni, 

Wight. 

longifolium, 

McClell. 

00€|c8u tha-ra-bee, 

Gynotroohes, 

Bl. 

axillaris, 

“ P. 

Ancistrolobus. 

carnea. 

McClell 

ceoSmecoii 

sonng-ga-Iae. 

mollis, 

McClell. 

6^8»0^08D yen-bya- 

OLACTNEAE. 

Ximenia. 

americana ? 

oScDuSsSi 

pen-lay-hsee. 

PITTOSPORACEAE. 

Pittosporum, 

Banks. 


ex. 


species ? 

HYPERICACEAE. Tutsans. 
Norysca, Spach, 

ohinensisy Voigt, 


ex. 
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Hrathys, 

japonica, Wig/U. 

Hypericum, Lin. St John’s Wort, (species ]) 

TERNSTROMIACEAE. Thbads. 

Anneslea, Wall. 

fragrans, “ 

Eurya, Ihunb. 

angustifolia, Wight. 

thaung 1 Wall. 

Gordonia, Ellu. ♦ 

floribunda. Wall. 

OO&OOOSi theet-ya. 
a-nau*pho, 

Thea, Lin. Tea Plant, 

chinensis, 

Cochlosperraum. 

gossypiun, McClelL 

Ternstromiacem, 

puzzeen-zwa, Wall. 

SAPINDACEAE. Soapworts. 


Cardiospermum, 

Lin. 

Heart-seed. 

Halicacabum, 

4( 

ex. 

<^CO^i ma*la-mai. 

(generic.) 

canescens, 

Wall. 


Sioja, 

Buth. 


sanguinaria, 

n 


Sapindus, 

Lin. 

Soapberry Tree. 

saponaria, 

n 

ex. 

rubiginosus, 

Roxh. 


hseik-khy®. 

ScSq^u 

ex. 

Polyphylus, 

Roxh. 


Cupania. 

Plum. 


sapida, 

Cambess. 

Akee Tree. ex. 

Baccaurea, 

Lour. 


Pierardi, 

Buck. 

Lutqua. 

Nephelium, 

Lin. 

* • 

Lichi, 

Wight. 

Lichi. ex. 

longan, 

Cambess. 



kyet-mouk. 


Schleichera, 

WUd. 


kyet-mouk, @<5coooSi 
hsen-kyet-mouk, aoS^oSctf^oSi 
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tha^ka-peu-mee-sai-ghau. 


hto-tt-kau, ** 

Pierardia, 

Jack, 

ka-na-zo. 

Wall. 

Stemonurus. 

Blum. 

species ? 


Melicocca, 


trijuga, 

McCm. 

ityo- 


Dodonsea, 

lAnn. 

Burmanniana, 

D. C. 

Sapindacese. 


ma-khyee-pouk, g 


Millingtoniacbjb. 

Millingtonia, (Meliosma, 

Blum.) 

simplioifolia, 

McCldl. 

POLYGALACEAE. Miikworts. 

Polygala, 

Linn, 

hyaliua, 

Wall. 

Salomonia, 

Lour. 

three species. 

Griff. 

Xanthophyllum, ‘ 

Roxb. 

sa-pbew, 

Wall, (Two other species. 

KL ATIN ACE AE, W atbu- peppers . 

Bergia, 

Linn. 

verticillata, 

Willd. 

ammannoides, 

Roxb. 


STERCULIACEAE. Stbrculiads. 


Isora, 

Schott. 

corylifolia, 

it 

COCwG^Sk thu-gnay-khyse. 

Helicteres, 

Linn. 

elongata, 

Wall. 

pulchra, 

(i 

Heritiera, 

Ait, 

minor. 

Lam. 

litoralis. 


oo^^i ka-na-zo. 


wet-shau, OcSgjjSi 

Brandis. 

Sterculia 

Linn. 

foetida, 

tt 


GOcSfoSi let-kliok. 


(fruit in bazar.) 


Soondrea. 


Foetid StercuUa. 
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alata, Roxh, Boodh's coeoannt. 

ornata. Wall, 

shau-nee, 
shau-dung, 

theet-ka-do, oDSoDC^f* Wall, 

Namosa, McClelL 

campalunata, “ 

piperifolia, 
colorata, 

Southwellia, 

Balanghaa^ 
versicolor, 

Scaphium, 

Wallichii, 

Durio, 

zibethimis, ‘‘‘ 

du-yeen. 
du-yeen-yaing, 

Bombax 

heterophylla, McClell, 

die-du-let-pan, SqoooSof 
die-tuk, §02<Si Brandis, 

Qossampinus, Buch, 

Kumphii, SehoU, White silk-Cotton Tree, e 

OOGcSoobi thsem-bau-lai. 

Salmalia, Schott. 

malabarioa, Red Silk-Cotton Tree. 

COoSoi let-pan, <^i lai. 


a 

Saliib. 

Schott. 

Wall. 

Endl. 

Lin. 


China cheenut. 


Dorian. 


Cotton tree. 


ex. 


insignia, ‘‘ 

BYTTNERIACEAE. Byttnbbiads. 


Theobroma, Lin. 

Cacao, “ Chocolate-nut Tree. ex. 

Waltheria, “ 

indica, “ 

Pentapetes, “ 

phoenioea, “ 

Melhania, Forsk. 

Hamiltoniana, Wall. 

PteroBpermum, Schreb. 

aceroides, Wall, 

acerifolium, Wild. 

GOOoSocSoSli toung-phet-woii. 

Subacerifqlium, McCUll, 


53 a-goe. 
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« semisagittatum. P. 

lanoeoefolium, “ 

Kydia, 

calycina, McClell. 

boke-may-za. 

Erioloena, D C. 

Candollii, Wall. 

tilifolia, McClelL 

htwa-nie, °8?'9S?' 

58^" hlwa-bo r 

Microlaena, Wall. 

spectabilifl, McClelL 

MALVACEAE. MaLLowwomTs. 


Malva 

tilisafolia^ 

cuneifolia, 

Althea, 

rosea, 

Urena, 

lobata, 

speciosa, 

rigida, 

macrocarpa, 

Sida, 

acuta, 

humilis, 

cordifolia, 

stipalata, 


McClelL 

it 

Lin. 

Cav, Hollyhock. ex. 
Lin. 

(t 

Wall. 

(( 


OoScWo\*i kat-sse-nai, wet-khyse-pa-nai, 
Lin. 

Burm. 

Willd. 

Lin. 

Pav. 


( 08 o|tcoo 8 *. 

Abutilon, 

graveoleus, 

indicum, 


pyen-dan-gna-len, 

Monch. 

Wight. 

O. Don. 
tha-ma-khyoke. 


ex. 

Country MaIlow*Leaf. 


striatum. 

Pavonia, Cav. 

rosea, Wail. 

Hibiscus, Lin. 

surrattensis, “ 

Lindleyi, Wall. 

Lampas, Cav. 

OdSo^si then-ban. 
Lunarifolius, Willd. 


* Applied to all the speeies. 
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Rosa Sinensis, Lin, Shoe Flower. ei. 

rubro-plenus, double-flowered red. 
flava “ yellow, 

carneo “ “ flesh-colour, 

luteo light-yellow. 

variegato‘‘ “ variegated, 

khoung-yan. 

Hibiscus, 

violaoeus, McClell. 

hirtus, Linn. 

cannabinus, 
vitifolius, 

mutabilis, *• Changeable Rose Hibiicus. eX. 

Sabdariffa, “ Roselle. “ 

OOCoSo^ColSi thsem-bau-kyhen-boung, 
tau-kyhen-boung, GOOD^ScolSi 
khyen-boung-phyoo, ^ScolS^i 
longifolius, McCldl. 

Abelmoschus, Medik. 

cBCulentus, Wight. Okra. ex. 

yung-ma-dse. 

moschatus, Monch. Musk Mallow, or I 


OOC^oli ba-lu-wa. 
criiiitus, Wall. 

Paritium, JSil. 

macrophyllum, &• Don. 

OOcSc bet-mw8B-shau. 

tiliaceiim, St. HU. 

og^^OCjiSi lyee-nya-sha. 
Thespesia, Corr. 

populnea, “ 

Oossypium, Lin. 

acuminatum, Roxb. 

olo^COOi wa-ku-la. 
herbaceum, Lin. 

dll wa. 

barbadense, Lin, 

aboreum, “ 

^oll nu-wa. 

DIPTKROCARPACEAE. 
Vateria, Lin. 


Musk Mallow, or Musk 
Plant. 

(Bamia crinitata ?) 


Tortuous Hibiscus. 


Poplar Hibiscus, ex. 
Cotton. 

Pernambuco Cotton, ex. 

Native Cotton. ex. 

Sea-Island Cotton, ex. 
Tree Cotton. 

Diptbbabs. 

Gum Anime, or Piney 
Varnish Tree. 
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ftoStburghiana, Wight. 

cocSqcoocS* let-touk. 

pan-theet-ya, o^<OoSoOOi 
Vatica, Lin. 

obtusa, Wall- 

robusta. 
en-kbyen, 

ka-nyen-pyan, ODgoSQ^i 
koung-hmu, godoSc^u 

bipterocarpus, Garin. Wood-oil Tree. 

loevis. JBuch. Wood-oil Copaiva Tree. 

^63^?** ka-nyeen-nee. 
no0^jj# ka-nyeen-phu. 
alatus, Roxh. 

grancliflora, Wall 

ddSi en. 

Hopea^ Wall 

oderata, “ 

OdSco^'si then-gan. 
then gan-pha-yung^ ooSoo^so^i 
floribiiiida. Wall tantheya. 

bipterocarpjiceae. 

OQgoSi ka-dwot. 

TILIACEAE. Linden Blooms. 


Cor chorus, 


Lin. 

trilocularis 

'1 

if, 

olitorius, 


(( 

capsularis, 

fascus, 


«k 

McGlell 

Triumfetta, 


Lin> 

lobata, 


McGlelL 

bet-won. 


Grewia, 


Lin. 

zilefolia, 

£o3i 

hmo-a. 

pilosa, 


Lam. 

Isevigata, 


Vahl 

viminea, 


Wall. 

humilis, 


(i 

micro 8temma« 

it 

floribunda, 

goSoooi 

myat-ya 

it 

ta-yau, 

006 C[Sl 

ooce^Si 
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as iat ica, McClell. 

spectabilis, 

Hookerii, ‘‘ 

Berrya, Roxh. 

Atnmoiiilla : Trincomalee wool. 

Monocera, Jack. 

Griffithii, Wight. 

Elaeocarpus, ^ Lin. 

angustifolius, 
longifolius, BL. 


tau-man-gyee, 
than-lwen, OOCgS# 
wa-hso-baii, old^u^ti 


LYTHRACEAE. LoosksTripbs. 


Ammannia, 

Lin. 


vesicatoria, 

Roxh. 


iudica, 

Lam. 


Cupkea, 

Jacq. 

(Species ?) 

Lawsonia, 

Lin. 

Cypress Plant, Camphire, 

alba. 

Lam. 

or Henna Tree. ex. 

oSstt dan. 
Lagers tree mia, 

Lin. 


iiidica, 

4( 

Indian Lagerstreemia. ex. 

Keginee 

jRoxh. 

Jarool. 

macrocarpa, 

Wall 



pyen-ma. 



kha-moung-thway, oe«oS«agoS« 
“ pbyu, 

glom erata, Me Clell. 


oo sg. theet-phyu. 

hlee-za, c^^teoi B. 

kung-pyan-ma, “ 

D uabanga ? Buck. 

Sonueratioides, (Lagerstroemia grandiflora, 

Roxb.J 

Pemphis, Forst 

acidula, “ 

MELIACEAE. Mbliads. 

Melia, Lin. 

azedarach, “ Persian Lilac, Pride-of-China, 

Pride-oMndia, or Bead 
Tree. ex. 


004»0;n8i ka>ma>kha. 
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Azadirtchta, Ad. Jus$. Neem Tree, 

indica, “ “ 

OOCO§OOOaosn«ii them-bau-ka-ma-kha. 
ka-ma-a-pae. 


Mallea, 

intergerrima, 

Walsura, 

villosa, 

piscidia, 


Ad. Jugs. 

Wall. 

Rovb. 

Wight. 

McClell. 


(Pwo.) 


joe-boe. 


Aglaia. 

spectabilis, McClell. 

rohitoca. “ 

khayau kayoe* 

Gelonium. 

bifariiim, McClell. 

sbcoo^Di hsai-than-byah. 

Grialea. 

tomentosa, McClell. 

Sandoricum, Cav. 

indioum, ex. 

OoSc^i theet-to. 

Xylocarpus, Kon. 

Granatum, “ Sea Coooanut. 
oS'COoSo^^fi pen-lai-ung. 
keannan. Wall. agoSji 

Carapa, Aubl. 

taila-oon, Wall. 

Meliaceae. 

kauzuo, kuzzo, 

OEDRELACEAE. Cedrelads. 

Swie tenia, Lin. 

Mahagoni, Mabogonj Tree. ex. 

chikrassee, Roxh, McClell. 

Cedrela, 

toona, 

OoScocQti theet-ka-to, 

AURANTIACEAE. Citron worts. 

Triphaiia, Lour. 

trifoliata, D. C. Three-leaved Triphasia. ex. 

Limonia, Linn. 

alternans. Wall. 

carnosa, McClell. 

tau-shouk, COOOQ^OOS* 

Glycosrais, Corr. 

arborea, D C, 
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Murraya, 

Kon. 


exotica, 

Lin. 

Cosmetic-bark Tree, 

tha-nat-kha. 


may-kay, v^oSooaSi 

Wall 


Luvmiga, 

Buck. 


tavoyana, 

Lindl 


Feronia, 

Gorr. 


Elephant urn, 


Wood-apple. ex. 

^Sk hman. 

^gle, 

Corr. 


Marmelos, 

n 

Bengal Quince. ex. 

po8i oo-sheet, 

Citrus, 

Lin. 



deonmatia, Shaddock or pumplemuss. ex. 

C^OoSopc^Si shouk-tung-o. 
aiirantium, Lin. Orange. ex. 

c3£GttSi lieng-mau. 
sung'Zen, ^SeSi 

bergamia, Risso. Sour Lime. ex. 

COO6|0iGJ|OoSi than-ba.ya, shouk. 
limetta, Risfo. Sweet Lime. ex. 

C^OoScSSgqSii shouk>lieng-mau, shouk-khyo^ 

medica, Lin Common Citron. ex. 

G^OoSoogOSi shouk-ta*khwa. 
torosa ? Double-leaved Citron, ex. 

oS^oS n shouk- pouk. 
shouk-kha, C^OoS^Si 

RHAMNACEAE. Buckthobnworts. 

Ziziphiis, Tourne/. 

Jujuba, Lam. Jujube Tree. ex. 

ftsi hzee. 

(Enoblia, Schult. 

tau-bzee, GOOO&Si 
pen-lay- hzee, oSccftsi 
Yentilago, Oartn. 

maderspatana, “ 

Colubriiia, Rickt. 

afiiatica, Brogn. 

macrophylla, Wall. 

CHAILLETIACEAE. Chailletuus. 

Boxl, 


Moacurra, 
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Mr. Parish writes as these sheets are oroinp; to press : “I had 
the good fortune at last ta-discover MyouJc-h/au in full flower, 
cut down the tree, and procured several excellent specimens. It 
appears to me to be allied to Moacarraj but I mean to send it to 
Dr. Thompsi n for determination. The flowers are minute, gree¬ 
nish, arranged thickly in axillary spikes, six inches long.’’ 



BtTRSERACEAE. 

Bursera, 

Jacq. 

serrata, 

Me. 

Canariiim, 

Linn. 

geniculotuin, 

li 

Garuga, 

Roxh. 

hsen-youk, 

OoS^oSii6]|8^oSi zaing-youk. B. 

EUPHORBIaCEAE. Spurgeworts. 

Cicca, 

Lin. 

distich a, 

Otaheite Gooseberry, ex. 

OOo8o@»Ga them-bau-hzee-phyu. 

Phyllanthus, 

Jioxh 

embelia, 

McClcll. 

SsGi hzee-phyu. 

Xylophylla, 

Lin^ 

elongata, i 

Ladd. ex. 

Agyneia, 

Lin. 

cocoinea. 

Bach. 


hta-hmen-hsoke-gyee. 

Bridelia, 

WiUd. 

ainoena, 

Wall 

Croton, 

Lin. 

polyandra, 

Roxh, ex. 

OoScHi tha-dee-wa. 

Croton, 


Tiglium, 

Lin. Croton oil Plant, ex. 

9&8d khan-na-kho. 

malvaefolium. 


Pavana, 

Mamil. Ava Croton. 

thet-yen-nee. 

OOoSs^88|ii 

“ “ ka-dau, oooSqSsoo^ooSM Rangoon Croton. 

Rottlera, 

Rox. 

tinctoria, 

Willd. 

coooc8aj8# 

tan thie-den. 

kinoon-la, 

Wall. 

memasho, 

t. 


5 T 
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Codiajum, Rumph. 

Chrysosticton, “ Variegated Croton. e%. 

Ricinis, Lin. 

communis, “ Castor-oil Plant. ex. 

crgoScxj* kyethsoo 

diococa, McClell. 

Mappa, Lin. 

Janipha, Kth. 

Manihot, ** Tapioca Plant, ex. 

C^qcooS^cQooS*' pu-lau-pe-nang-myouk. 

Jatropha, Lin. 

Cureas, “ Physic Nut. ex- 

OO^cSoQoSoji! them-bau-kyet-hsoo. 
mnUifida, Lin. Coral Plant. ex. 

^.riuduraefolia, ex. 

Aca lAn. 

indica, “ 

ii.^gia, Phim. 

eojCOOiB bet-ya. 
tylc'l isc us. Bennett. 

txifoliaUis, 

DalechttU'pia, Plum. 

j'Oniifora. Me. 

douk-ya-mah 

Haematcsp'jimum, Wall. nerifolium P. 

Excoecai'ia, JLin. 

Agallocha r “ Blind Aloes. 

COGODOiODCODOi ta-yau, ka-yau. 

Euphorbia, Lin. 

Bojeri, Hook. Bo>er*s Euphorbia, ex 

Ligularia, Roxh. 

^OSCBoSxf sha-zoung. 
sessiliflora. Roxh. 

hii^a, Lin.. Spurge, 

wcqniniflora, 

teha-zoung-gyee, ^OlCeoSt^Si 


pya-that. 

“ “ <goSooo5 

khyeii. 

“ “ 

kha, 

“ “ 

nway. 


myen-na, 

“ “ gS^O" 

let-nyo, 

“ “ CO<^^l 
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oke-hnai^ 

kyouk-oke-hnai, 

Poinsettia, 

puloherrima, 

Pcdilanthus, 

tithymaloides, 

Govania, 

nivea, 

Euphorbiaceae, 

lea-gung, 


o^oS^i 

eo^ooSo^oSJ^i 

Grah. 

it 

Neck. 

Foit. Jew Bush. 
Wall. 

it 

iu 

co8coooSi '? 


ex. 


ex. 


CELASTRACEAE. Spindle Trees. 

Lophopetalum, Wight 

fimbriatum, ‘‘ 

Elaeodendron. 

integrifolia, MeClell. 

GOOOoSi hsoiik. 
orieiitale, 

OOoSooSoSi le-pet-ben. 


HIPPOCRATEACEAE. Hippocratiads. 


Salacia, Lin. 

prinoides, D. C. 

Terrucoaa, Wight 

multifiora, “ 


MALPIGHIACEAE. Malpiohiads. 


Malpighia, Lin. 

heteranthera» Wight. 

Hiptage, Gartn. 

raadablota, “ 

Hiraea, Jacq. 

indica, Roxh. 

hirsuta. Wall. 

Ancistrocladus, 
extensus, 


(three other species, Griff.) 
ERYTHROXYLACEAE. 
Erythroxylon, 

laurifolium, 

Sethia, Kunth. 

indica. 


ex. 


Erythroxyls. 


P, 


PO RTUL AC ACEAE. Pubslan es . 


Portulaca, 

oleracea, 


Lin. Purslane. 

** Common Purslane. 
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mya-byeet 

Portiilacaria, Jacq, 

afra, 

SILENACEAE. Cloveworts. 


Dianthus, Pink, 

(several species.) 

ILLECE13KACEAE. Knotworts. 


Mollugo, 

Lin, 


Spergula, 


Carpet Weed. 

cgSol^i gyen-ga. 



Drymaria, 

Willd. 

(Species ?) 

Polycarpaea, 

Lam. 


corymbosa, 

<( 


OCHNACEAE. 

Ochnads. 

Ochna, 

Lin, 



squarrosa, 

ooSooSt h sen-way. 

SIMARUBACEAE. Quassiads. 
Samadera, Gartn, 

lucida. 

oooDoSi ka-thay. 

RUT AG E A E. Rue worts. 

Cyminosma, Gartn. 

pedunculata, X). C, 

ZYGOP H Y LL AC E AE. Be anoapbrs. 


ex. 


ex. 


Tribulus, Caltrops, 

lanuginosus, “ 

XANTHOXYLACEAE. Prickly Ashworts. 


Xanthoxylon, Lin, 

budruuga, McClell. 

ODOO&3J** ka-theet-hsoo. 

PODOSTEMACEAE. Podostemadb. 

Podostemon, P* 

GERANIACEAE. Cranesbii.ls. 
Pelargonium, L, Herit, Geranium, (Species?) ex. 

BALSAMINACEAE. Balsams. 

Impatiens, Weed. 

Touch-me-not. 


Balsamina, 
O^SjjSi O^QCOcSi 


it 

pan-sheet. 


dan-da-let. 


ex. 
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fomentosia, 
reticulata ? 

hleyne. 


Hydrocera, 

Bl 


triflora. 

Wight. 


OXALIDACEAE. Woodsorrei.worts. 


Arerrhoa, 

Lin, 


Carambola, 


ex. 

GGhoSoOOlil 

zoung-ya. 


Bilimbi, 

Lin. 

ex. 

Biopbytum, 

D. C. 


sensitiTum, 

it 


Oxalis, 

Lin. Wood-sorrel. 


corniculata, 

it 



ROSAOEAE. Roseworts. 


Rosa, 

Lin. 

Rose. 




English Rose. ex. 



China Rose. 




Bengal Rose, 

(( 

^StcSi bncn-hsee. 



rubiginosa. 

Lin. 

Sweet Briar. 

ex. 

recurva ? 

lloxb. 



Eubus, 

Liu. 

Briar. 


Gowreephul, 

Roxb, 



moluccanus, 

Lin. 



flavus, 

Ham. 



DRUPACEAE. Almondwobts. 


Pygium. 




acuminata 

McClell. 



POMEAE. Applewokts. 


Eriobotrya. 

Lindle. 



japonica, 


Loqiiat. 

ex. 

Pyrus, 

Lin. 

Pear. 

(Species 1) 

Photinia. 




serratifolia. 

McClell. 



c9loS^o5i 

douk-yat. 



AMYGDALEAE. Almondwobts. 


Amygdalus, 

Lin. 



Persica, 

(( 

Peach. 

ex. 

Cerasus, 

Juss. 

Cherry. 

(Species ?) 


LEGUMINOSAE. Leguminous Plants. 
Sopliora, Lin, 

tomentosa, “ 

vobusta, McClell. 
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OoSol^s* theet'Wa- 

gyee. 

Crotalaria, 


“ Bengal Flax. 

juncea. 


<« 

o^i>^oSooi 

pan. paik-bsan* 

antbylloides, 


ham. 

retusa. 


Lin. 

verrucosa, 



prostrata, 


Roxb. 

bracteata. 


t€ 

quinquefolia. 


Lin. 

crassifolia, 


Buck. 

Priotropis, 


Wight. 

cytisoides, 


a 

Melilotus, 


Toumef. bielilot. (Secies 

pai. 


♦ V 

Cyamopis, 


D. C. 

psoraloidea, 


Native Bean. ex. 

bogSi pai-pa-soon, 


Psoralea, 


Lin. 

corylifolia, 


“ ^ ex. 

Indigofera, 


“ Indigo Plant. 

tinotoria, 


Common Indigo. ex. 


mai-nay. aban-mai. 

linifolia. 


Retz. 

enneapbylla, 


Lin. 

viscoia. 


Lam. 

unoinata, 


Roxb. 

trita, 


Lin. 

hirsuta, 


•( 

Bruaoniana, 


Wall. 

Pueraria, 


D. C. 

tuberosa, 


<A 

Clitoria, 


Lin. 

ternatea. 


“ ex. 

bsfoStSi eoaoSt^Si 

oung-mai>pbyoo. 

maorophylla, 


WaU. 

Glycine, 


Lin. 

labialis, 


i4 

Tepbrosia, 


Rers. Hoary Pea. 

coccinea, 


WaO. 

purpurea, 


D. C. 

Sesbania, 


Pen. 

OBgyptiaca, 


ex. 

CCiOO^si yce-thoO'gyee. 

aculeata, 


Ftn. 
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pouk-ban. 


Rheed. 

Deav. 

Lin. 

Meqelt. 


Agati, 

grandiflorum, 
colcSo^i 

jr^fohynomene, 
Paludosa, 
ColoSi pouk. 
< ggof nya. 

VritUiii 

':^crinita, 

^ Jkgojitbdioidei, 
aloMuroidea, 
ttyr^rolia, 
oordiFolia, 

' camp^nulata^ 
retrofracta, 
piota, 

Beamodium, 

uinbellattinif 


Desv. 

it 

D. C. 

Wight. 

U 

Wail. 

it > 

MeCUU. 

D. C. Tick Trefoil. 


Wall 
D. a 

moke-hso-hlan^ma. 

D a 


cephalotes, 
triquetruuj^ 

gangatioum, 
*diffusum. 
elongatum, 
>gyraaa, 

• polyoarpum, 
triflorum, 
heterophjllum, 
reniforme, 
aiiricomum, 
biarticulatum, 
reptansi 

nyan, 0p 
Hedysarnm. 

tuberosum, 

Lespedeza, 

Dicerma, 

pulohellum, 

Alysicarpus, 

jnonilifer, 

Taginalis, 

styracifolius, 

nummularifolius, 

Wallichii, 

Cicer, 

aiieiinum, 


Wall 

D. C. 

!• 

Indian CloTar 

(< 

• 4 

Grab. 

D C. 


MtiOldl. 
Midi. 
D C. 


• ( 

i4 

Wight, 

Lin. Chick Pea. 
Orah 


ex. 


elC< 
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<7^C008O» ku'la-pai. 


Pisum, 

Lin, 

sativum, 

“ Pea. ex. 

Abrus, 

(( 

precatorius, 

“ ©X. 

cg8CaSiitg8Gg|8« rwaj-j^nay, khyea-rwae. 

Rhyncbosia, 

Lour. 

den iflora, 

D, a. 

Flemingia, 

Itoxb, 

stricta. 


coiigesta. 

Ck 

s^miiilata, 

<< ‘ 

lineata, 

ifc 

0 hap par, 

Bach, 

Phaseolus, 

Lin. 

fuscus, 

Watl 

trilobus, 

Ait 

mungo, 

Liu. Gram. 

Lathyrus, 

“ Vetch. (Species?) 

Soja, 

3Io7ich» 

hispida, 

«« 'ijt 

llolichos, 

Lin. 

pilosiis, 

COCobi tau-bai. 

Uoxh. Wild Dolichos. 

Lablab, 

Adans. 

vulgare, 
bi pai. 

^avi. Indian Kidney Bean, ex.. 

Psophocavpus, 

Neck. 

tctnigonolobus. 

D C Cbcvaux de Frize Bean, ex. 

bj^StcicoooS^olsi 

pai-myeet, pai-hsoung-wa. 

Canavalia, 

n c. 

gladiata. 

“ Sword Bean, ex. 

pai-noung-nee. 

bracteata, 

Wall 

virosa, 

Wight. 

Mucnna, 

‘ A dans. 

pruritus, 

Hook. Cow Itch. 

]||iw8e Ise 


Cajanus, • * 

D C. 

indicus, 

Spreng. Doll. ex. 

• pai-yen-khy uiig. 

Erythrina, 

Lin. 

Indioa, 

ODOD&i ka-theet 

Lam. Mootchee Wood. 
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toung-ka-theet, COOoSoDOO&i 

pen-lay-ka-theet, oScco9cooo8i 
Butea, Kon. 

frondosa, Rexb. Pulaa Kiuo Traa. 

«oloSi pouk. 

Buperba, Creepiug Butea. 

Qo)c8^cSi pouk-nway. 
sericophylla. Wall, 

Pongamia, Lam. 

glabra, VefiL Karung. 

COO Si tha-waa. 


uligiuosa, 

heterocarpa, 

atropurpurea, 

arborea, 

tetrapetala, 

MiUettia, 

elliptica,' 

Dal berg ia, 

paniculata, 

Bpinosa, 

reniformis, 

gqIoSccooSi 


D,C. 

Wall 

Dark-purple I^ongaima. 

kywai-ta-nyen, 

McCleiL 

(t 

Wiffht, 

< k 

Lm. 

RoxK 

if . 


douk-loung. 


glaoa. Wall. 

col oSoO^ CCO cSf douk-ta-louk. 


m j ouk-shau, • 

myouk-khyau, C^OoSc^Oi 

myouk-ngo, 
yen-daik, ^Sic^oS* 
theet-hsouk-yo, ooScaoocS^i 
Pterocarpue, Lin, 

Wallichii, Wight, Gumkino Tree. 

Indica, Roxb, 

OCOOOoSi pa-'^ouk. 
toiing-kha-yai, COOoSo^i 

ATachi.«, Lin, Earth aut, Pea Nut- 

hypogea, ax. 

cg&l my^e-bal, 

Guilandiiia, Juss. 

Bonduc, Lin. 

coSSf ka-leing. 


j r r 



no 


CATALOGirEW. 


<“aB 8 alpinia, 

Lin, 



Sappan, 

*i 

Sappan Wood. 


cS^KgooSi teing 

•nyet. 



mimusoides, 

Lam. 



sepiaria. 

Roxh, 

Mysore Thom. 


aoiOjSSti hsoo-kyan-bo. 



paniculata, 




ajWOOOoSi hsoo-kouk. 



Poincianu, 

Lin. 



pulcherrima, 

i*. 

Barbadoes or Flawer 

Fence, 



Peacock’s pride, Spanish 



Carnation. 

ex. 

6 df)St 0 oSi doung-souk, 



regia, 

Bojer. 

Royal Poinciana. 

ex. 

Mezoneurum, 

Desf, 



hymenocarpum, 

WigM. 



Hflematoxylon, 

Lin. 



campechianum, 

it 

Logwood. 

ex. 

Parkinsonia, 

n 

Jerusalem Thorn. 


aculeata, 

a 


ex. 

Jonesia,’ 

Roxb. 



Asoca, 

it 



03Q CX^OOoSi a<tkau-ka-pho. 



Tamarind us. 

Lin. 



indiea, 


Tamarind Tree, 

ex. 

mag-gyee. 



Cathartocarpus, 

Fers. 

(Cassia. Linn.) 


Fistula, 

it 

Sweet-fruited Cassia. 


gnu-gyee. 




nodosus, 

Voigt. 

Knotted Cassia. 


C 08 S 1 gnu-theing. 



PterolobiuDi, 

Brown. 



lacerans. 

a 



Cassia, 

Lin. 

Senna. 


Sophora, 

ti 



alata, 


Winged Cassia. 


mai-za-lee-gyee. 



obtusa. 

Roxh. 



florida, 

Vahl. 

Flowery Cassia. 

ex. 

^QbcSi ma* 2 a-lee. 




glauca, 

Lam. 


ex. 

suffruticosa. 

Kon. 



occideutalis, 

Lin, 

Western Cassia. 



fio:co9i ka-lau. 




TLA^rS, 

in 

T-OTgl, 

Lin, Fseted Cassia. 


daii-kywai. 


Walliehiana, 

D. C. 


angustissima. 

Lin 


palxnata. 

Wall. 


sumatraiia. 



tau-mung-hgee, 

cQoo^^aS. 


pjae-ban-nyo, Q 



Cassia. 



pee-tha-kha-hseu 

-pree-o, <(Sgau.) 


“ bau, 

u 


Cynometra, 

Lin. 


canliflora, 

it 

•X. 

acacisides. 

Griff. 


Hynienaea. 

Lin. 


Courbaril, 

American Gum-amme Tree. 

ex. 

Baubinia, 

«« 


malabarica, 

Roxb. 


acuminata, 

h\n. White Baiihiuia. 

ex. 


ma-ba-hlae-ga-phyoo. 


tomentosa, 

Liti. Yellow Bauhinia. 

ex. 

«0D0©<^000«d1ii 

ma-ha-hlsB'ga-wa. 


variegata. 

lAn. Purple Baubima. 

ex. 

purpurea, 

«« 


«O0O«<^ C09s|l 

m a-h a-hlse • ga-nee. 


scandeug, 

Lin, Esculapian-rod Bauhinia. 

C(0OOS«C5COO«II 

myouk-hlse-ga. 


diphylla, 

Buck. 


'Oc6« pa-lan. 



brack ycirpa, 

Wall. 


poly car pa. 

(» 


parviflora, 

McClsU. 


bwai-jin, C^OiSii 


nway-pa-lau, ^o5oc6» Creeping Bauhinia. 


sheen-byat, 5)oS<go5 • 


myouk-kha-pat, c 

i^OcSsnJOOOi 


mai-kai-so-ka-pee. 

(Sgau,) 

Entada, 

A dans. 


r'ursoetha. 

D, C. 


kuug- 

nyen. 


Mimoda, 

Lin. Sensitive Plant. 


pudica, 

tt 

ex% 

hte-kg-yu»g. 
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iDga, 1 lum- 

bigetnina, Willd. 

OOgoSsi ta-nyen, 
bnng-mai-za, 

xylocarpa, D C. Iron-wood Tree. 

(^jStooc^^i pyen-ka-do. 

In the Friend of India of Sept. 15th I859» the Editor writes ; 

The Executive Engineer of Shwayoryen and Sittang writes to 
the Government of Madras on the virtues of the timber said Co 
be indigenous to Biinnah, and known by the native name of 
pyen-ga-do. From its being impervious to white ants and resisting 
the action of the weather, it is admirably adapted for Railway 
sleepers. There are bridges in Burinah of (50 and 70 years' 
standing over tidal nullahs, but there is no mark of decay on the 
pyen-g‘i-do of which the piers are constructed. The tree abounds 
in Martaban. It grows to the beigVit of 30 and 40 feet without a 
branch, and varies in girth up to 8 and 0 feet. Its average cost 
delivered in any of the Sittang stations is from G to 8 annas per (^ 
inch <^ubit foot. 'I'hough heavier than water, it can bo easily float¬ 
ed when mixed with bamboos. Is this not the same wood found so 
largely in Western Australia 1 

It is the last species mentioned above, I. Xylocarpa^ or Iron- 
Wood tree, (see page 629.) 


Caillea, 

Guillom. 


cineica. 

(i 


Adenanthera. 

Lin. 


pavonina, 



r\v8B-gyee. 


Acacia. 

Nech^ 

AcKcia. 

Catechu, 

Wilfd. 


sba. 



stipulata. 

D C. 


odoratissima. Will. 


elata, 

Grah> 


Sirissa, 

Buck. 


e&n seet. 



pennata, 

Willd. 


rugata, 

Buck 


ken-bwon, 

ooSoSci 


kuk-ko. o^oScSi 


popeeah, 

Wall. 


nway-khyo, 


Spurious Liquoric< 

Vachellia, 

Wight. 


Farnesiana, 


Gum Arabic Tree. 


II 

nan^Iung-kyeing. 
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Legumnofge, 

f)ai-lwoM, 


a 

kyet*r)o, 

ogoS 9 . 

ti 

thaii'^ta, 

COOOOi 

ic 

byn, 

“ 00811 

cC 


^ODOii 

ii 

nouk, 


ti 

be-sat, 



myouk-pai, G^ooSba 
taii-kha-yai, goooo^" 

kyoiing-gyet, Go:go£o^oSi» 

plan-mu, (Sgau.) 

tha-iiM, “ 

tau-liee, “ 

C ONN A R A O E A E. Co n N ara ui. 

Connariis, Liu, 

monocarpns, “ 

doke ka-det ? 5^6'c7300oSii 

, uitida, McCieM, 

speciosa, 
kliwae-touk. 

Rourea, Auhl. 

Sookurthoontee, Voigt. 
ooc8c8u 

CKASSULziCEA. House- 
SempervivuTii, House-leek, 

tectorum, 

goSogoSGoloS" ywet-kya-pen-poiik. 
Kalanchoe, Adan.s. 

teretifolia. Wall 

Bryophyllum, Saiisb. 

calcycinum, 

g aSc:go£GJl oSi y wet-kya-pen-pouk. 

Amyridagkak. 

Amyris. 

heptaphylla, McClell, 

ANACARDIACEAE. Terebinths 
Anacardiuui, Roxh, 

occidentale, Lin. Cashew Nut. 

cSc^oSooc^oSi thee-ho-thu-yet. 
tnubbambu, WalL 


ex. 


ex. 
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feernecnrpns. 

Lin. 


hnmilia, 

Wall 


aiiacjirdiuin, 

McClelL 

khya). 

Holigarna, 

l-ngifolia, 

Roxb. 


©Ssjgji shcot-kbyue 


Maiigifera, 

Lin. 

Mango Tree. 

indica, 

a 

aylvatica, 

Roxb 


attenuata. 

McClell. 

COOODDOOCjoS* tau-sa tha 

■yet. 

ODGj^oSi tha-yet. 



fcEtida, 

Lour. 

Horse Mango. 

CO goSjfOoS^Ss oo6jaS» la-mwL>t. 

Bouca, 

MeAsner, 


oppositifolia. 
«Gj^^8u nia-yan. 

kt 

Opposite Leaved Mango. 

Buchanania, 

Roxb. 


lati folia. 



CoS^iCoSs* leu-lwon. 


angnstifolia, 

Me. 


Melanorrhyon, 

Wall. 

Varnish Tree. 

usitatissima, 
OoSc®! theet-a;ae. 



glabra, 
vi si tat a. 

Wa/l. 

% i 


OGOOoSiCX'Si^DiSS 

Zt thect 

S30 yaing. 

Rhus, 

Lin. 

Sumach. 

pauic'.ilata, 

Wall. 


Odina, 

Roxh. 


VVi)dier, 

i( 


jjb* hi)aii-bai. 



Syndesmis, 

Wall. 

Red-wood. 

tavoyanj?,. 

it 


kh38B. 



Swintonia, 

Cpondins, 

Grijf. 

Lin. 

(Species 1 

iiiungifeia, 

kywi£. 

Ptrs. 

Hogplum. 

acuminata, 

McQlell 


QUERCACEAE. 

Mast WORTS. 

Caf tanea, 

To^mef. 

Chestnut. 
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martabaiiica, WalL 

02 Sg. thcet-kh5^a, 
tribuloides. 

OoSoo8^» wet-theet-khya. 

Qaercus, L'm Oik. 

fenestrata, Roxh. 

turbinata, “ 

velutina, WalL 

OdSoSb tba-beik. 
amherstiaaus, Wall. 

Tirbboe, ‘‘ 

tbse-ghau, 

“ wa, 

“ tee, 

Quercaoese, 

thfie-l86-nau, 

“ ka-seu, 

SCEPACEAE. ScEPADs. 
Scepa, Lindl. 

villosa, ' Lin. 

STILAGINACEAE. Antidesmadi. 


(S^au.) 

n 


(Sj{au.) 


Antidesma, 

paniculata, McGUll. 

O^oSoooofia* kyet-tha-hen, ^^eS. 

URTIC ACE A E. N ettle worts . 


Urtica, 

Lin. 

Nettle. 


heteropbylla. 

iloxb. 



OoSooOii bet- 

ya, 



Nivea, 

Lin. 

Nettle-hemp. 

ex. 

gSfi gwon. 




Bohmeria, 

Jaeq. 



interrupta, 

WiUd. 

Nettle. 


o^oSaoSoDOii 

kyet-bet-ya. 



Cannabis, 

Lin. 

Hemp. 


sativa. 

ii 

Bang Plant. 

ex. 

OdSsi ben. 




Moras, 


Mulberry. 


atropurpurea, 

Roxh. 


ex. 

indioa, 




po-sa. 




Bi^^ussonetia, 

. Vent. 



papyrifera, 


Chinese*papcr Tree. 




TT6 
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QC^Sit ma-liluino:. 


Ficus, 

Lin. Fig. 

(-arwo. 

‘‘ ^omiQon Fig. ex 

c8o3«b tie-thie. 


eltist.ica, 

Rojch. India-rubber Tree. ex 

ivli^iosa. 

Lin. Aspen-leaved Peepul. 

CQoSgooSb nyoung bnu-de. G0o6^g5COi 

oordifolin, 

Heart-leaved Fig. 

egoSogoSB nyoung-gyat. 

Beiijaminoides, 

F. J/. Tenasserim Banyan. 

CgoSc^GOOOoSuV 

gOoSa^5» nyoung-ouiig. 

Dsemoiiiini, 

Kon. 

ysB-kha-ouiig, 

Roxburgliii, 

Wall. 

Cunia, 

Bitch, 

Ficus, 


maorophylla, 

Me. 

glomerata, 

4< 

CQOOoS«« y€e-tha-phaii. 

lanceolai ia, 

Me. 

iiidica, 

Banyan. ex 

O<?0o8ii0giS0oSi pa-nyouiig. 

yu8B-tie-thie, CgscScS^* 

nyouiig-lha-by®, 

c^oSoosc^i 

iiyoung-peing-nai, 


bet*ka-lat, 

cooSoocotyi 

kha-ung-sung-kod 


dauk-let, 

colcScooS* 

sa-kha-ung, 

eoso^'Si 

thubboo, 

Wall. 

thuppan, 

44 

we*tha-kau-tliof 

(SgftU, 

“ hsa, 

t« 

' ‘ “ koo-padi* 



‘‘ “ “ tho, 

“ ‘‘ “ “ hsa, 

** ta-eu-na-tho, 

“ “ “ “ lisa, 

“ htee, 
tha-dwee*tho,' 
khai-hsa, 
kle-thoo-mu, 

Artocarpus, Lin^ 
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integrifolius, 

Lin. Jack Tree. ex. 

peuig-nai, 

Lacoocha, 


cQooSo^oSi 

myouk-loke. ex. 

cchinatus, 

Roxb. 

SOQo68S^i toung-peing uai. 

ohaplasha, 

McCitll: 

hirsutuy. 

Roxb. 

iiicisus, 

Lin. Bread Nut. ex. 

communis, 

ForH. Bread fruit. 

inyouk-loke-gyee 

, e^ooScooS^tiegoflSffoooSi 

myouk-loke-ngay, cQooS^oScoSi 

Phytocrerie, 

Wall. Water Vine. 

gigaotea, 


U rticacese. 


bet-ya, ODoSoDOti 

nway-bet-ya, 

^oSoDcScOOil 

Urticea procera ? 

Griff. 


Ulmxcejs. 

Ulmis. 


integrifulius- 

Me. 

alternifolius, 



oodba tha-lai. 

JUGLANDACE.E. Jugl^ndh. 

Juglaus, Lhi, Walnut, 

arguta, Wedl. 

OO&Qa theet-«kya, 

tricoca, McClelL ta~9oung-l€t‘Wa%, 

Engelbardtia, Leschen. 

Roxburgbiana, Lindl. 

CASUARINACEiE, Bbefwood. 

CJasuarina, lAn, Beef Wood Tree, 

muricata, Roxb, ^ 

OoSs^si hten-roo. ^" 

lateriflora, ex. 

pentandra, Mc(/lelK 

O390OoSo^ii tha-bysB'iy^t-kya. 

PIPERACEAE. Pbppir\|orts, 

Piper. % 

. nfgriim, Lin. Black Pepper. 

^nga-yoke-koung. ^ ex. 

4 V 
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longum, Lin. . Long Pepper. 

8oS^<i peik-khyeii. 

Betel, Lin. Betel Leaf. “ 

CgSsgoSH kwon-rwet. 

ribesioides, Wall. Wild Betel Leaf. 

GOOOCg5«H tau-kwon. 

SALICAOPAE. Willow WORTS. 

Salix, Lin. Willow. 

babylonica, “ Weeping Willow. ex. 

mo-ma-kha, 

ALTINGIAOKAE. Liquibambars. 

Liquidambar, Lin. 

Altingia, Liquid Storax Tree. 

^^OO^oSn nan-ta-y^oke. 

S ANTAL ALEAK. Sandalwohts. 

Santalum, Lin. ISandal Wood T xc9, 

album, 

san-da-koo. 

ka-ra-mai, 

Osyris, Liu. 

peltata, “ 

Henslovia, Wall 

Phaoun, “ 

EL^EAGNALEAE. OLEASTEfti^. 

El»agnus, Lin. Wild Olive, 

conferta, Roxb. Oleaster. 

(^£<2,” uien-gu. 

THYMELACEAE. Daphnads. 

Daphne, Lin. 

QCOteCD9 hsae-lse. 

Cansjera, (Species t 

AQUILARIACKAE. Aquilariads. 

Aquilaria, ^ Lin. Lign-aloes. 

a-kyau, Aloes Wood. 

PKOTEA CEAE, Protbads. 

llelicia, 

excelsa, Brown. 

glabrata, ^ “ 

LAURACEAE. LAURELe. 

Burnt, 


^iunamamum, 
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in^TS, 

oo&o:g5«^« 

len-kyau, CoSccxgS 


Reinw. 

tlieot-kyam-l>o. 


Ocotea, 


n 

A nbl. 

mollis. Wall. 

Persea, Gartn. 

grandis, I^ees, 

Laurus, Lin. 

nitida, 
pan-na-tha, 

ka-rwae Martaban Camphor Wood. 

kyai-zai, 

kyai-zai-khyae, 

hman-then, Sassafras, 

ung-tung, (J^Soj^s 
thuygoo, Wall. 

kheenma, 

ka-thee-wae-ka-thce-nau. 
sa-bau-ke. 

Tetraiithera, Jocq, 

Roxburgbii, Nees. 

CASSYTHAOEAR. Dodder-laurels. 

Cassyta, Lin. 

filiformis, “ 

AKISTOLOCHIE^. Birthworts. 


(Sgau.) 


Aristolocbia, 

acuminata, 


Lin. 

Lam. 


AMARANTACE^. 


Digera, For sic. 

muricata, Mart. 

Deeringia, J3ronm. 

indica, Spreng. 

AmaranUis, Lin. 

tristis, 


oleraceus, 

polygamus atropurpure McClell. 

OdSi00§l^» hen-ka-nway. 
spiiiosus, Lin. 

ODSaco^oSn hen-ka-nway. 

JErua, 

Monsoniae, Mart. 

scandens, 

brachiata, 


Amarants. 


ex. 

Nepaul Spinage. “ 


Spinous Amarantue. 
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laiiata, 

javanica, Jium. 

Celosia, Lin. Cockscomb, 

argentea, “ 

crista ta, ‘‘ 

O^cS^GOoSr kyet-mouk. 
kjet-yet, o^oSc^oSi Prince’s Feather, 


Gomphrena, 

globoso, 

Alternanthera, 
sessilis, 
Achy ran thes, 
aspera, 
Desmochaeta, 
velutiua, 
Centrostachys, 
aquatica, 


Lin, 

i-hnyo-ban. 

Forsk, 

Brown. 

Lin. 

D. C, 
Wall 


Globe-amarant. 


CilENOPODIACE-^. Goosefootwobts. 


ex. 


ex. 


Basella. 

alba, Lin. Malabar Nitrhtshade. ex. 

<2|8d^8i gyen-baing. 

TETRAGONIACEiE. Aizoons. 

Sesuvium, Lin, 

repeus, Rottl. 

PHYTOLACCACE^. Virginixn Pokbwobts. 
Gisekia, Lin. 

pharnaceoides, 

POLYGONACEuE. Buckwheats. 


Polygonum, 

Lin, 


tomcntosum, 

Willd, 


barbatum. 

Lin. 


glabrura. 

Willd. 


perfoliatum, 

Lin 1 


Ampelygonura, 

Lindt. 


chinense, 

it 


Bumex, 

Lin. 

Dock. 

vesicarius, ? 


Country Sorrel. 


NYCTAGINACEiE. Ntctagos. 


P. 


Mirabilis, 

Jalapa, 

Kermesina, 
“ alba, 
Alba, 


Lin. Marvel of Peru. 

“ Four O’clock, ex* 

Crimsoned flowered variety. 

(( it i( 

White “ 
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Flava, Yellow flowered variety. 

“ alba, Yellow-white “ “ 

myae- 2 u. 

Boerhaavia, Lin. 

erecta, 

repanda, ‘ WUld. ex. 

MENISPEHMACii^iE. Moonsbbdwoexs. 


Anamirta, 

Colehr. 


Cocculus, 

Wight. 


Oocculus, 

Bauh. 


acuminatus, 

D. a 


villosus, 

(( 


ERICACEAE. 

Hbathwobts. 


Rhododendron, 

Linn. 


Maulmainense, 

Maulmain Rhododendron. 

formosum. 



arboreum, 

Toungoo Rhododendron. 

V ACCINIACEiE. Bxlbbbrywobxs, 


Vacoinium, 

Linn. 


two species, 


B. 

Thibaudia, 

Poo, 


lorauthiflora, 

Wall 


PRIMULACE-®. 

Pbimrosb Tribb. 


Lysimachia, 

Monch. 


peduncularis. 

Wall. 

P. 

M.YRSINACEJE. Abdebiads. 


JEgiceras, 

Gurt. 


fragrans, 

Kon. 


OJODCj^oSi boo-ta-yat. 



Ardesia, 

Swt. 


humilis, 

Vahl. 


arnherstiana, 

Wall. 


1 kyet-ma-oke. 


Iffl-kho-mau-thoo, 

(Sgau.) 


“ “ ghau, 



u “ “ wa, 

46 


“ “ pha-do, 

<4 


Embelia, 

Ju8i. 


Ribes, 

Burnt. 


villosa. 

Wall. 


glandulifera. 

Wight. 


Maesa, 

Forth. 


ramentacaa. 

Wall. 


lanceolata. 

Voighi. 
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SAPO"f ACIl/E. Sappotads. 

Achrns, Lm. 

Sapota, “ Sapodilla Plum, Bully-tree. ex. 

OgoSocOOoS# thwoot-ta-bat, goScooooSii 

Chrysnpbylliiin, Lin, 

Cainito, “ Star-apple. ex. 

Mimu«ops, 

Elengi, “ 

SCpi QG^C^oSa kha-ya, kha-ya-gung, ^D8Gp«ii khya-ya. 

Kauki, Ltn, 

thubbaj, Wall. . 

Dodonma, Lin. 

Burmanriiana. 

Bassia, Kon. 

longifolia, Lin, Illiepie Oil Tree. 

03^^001 kan-zau. 

Sideroxylod, Lm. 

regiura, Wall. 

Sapotaceae. 

palacpeaH, “ 

DIOSPYRAC^. Ebenads. 

Diospyros, Lin. 

kaki, Cliineae Date. ex. 

oooSii OO^ii tay, tee* 

mollis, Griff. Shan Black Dye. 

heterophylla, Wall, 

glutinosa. . E. 

yen-daik, C^Sid^oSi 
tau-boke, COOO^oSi 

pen-lay-boke, O 8 03 oS^oS i 
ryaraucha, Wall, 

melaiioxylon. Me. 

CQOOcS^Scpl ouk-chin-ya. 

Mabba, ^ors, 

buxifolia, Pers, 

bccgoSii mai-byoung. 

ST Y R A C E-^. Sto e axworts . 

Symplocos, Lin. 

kunneen, Wail. 

kain-tha-phogee, 
keun-la coon 
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Styrat, 

Lin. 

Benzoin, r 

Dry and. 

ILiCi AGILE. Hollywouts. 

Ilex, 

Dicliondra. 

Lin. (species?) 

NOLANACE^. Nolanads. 

repeiis, 

Forsf. 

GUSCUTACEu®. Doddkrs. 

Cusciita, 

Lin. Dodder. 

sulcata, 

Rorb. 

CONVOLVULACE^. Bindweeds, 

Coiivolvolus, 

Lin. 

disseotus, 

“ Noyau Plant. ex* 

parviflorus, 

Vahl. 

Bivea, 

Choisy. 

tileofolia, 


obteota, 


Argyreia, 

Lour. Silver Weed. 

lanrifolia, 

Voiyht. 

Wallicliii, 

Cholay. 

capitata. 


Dway-nee. 

aggregata, 

ChoUy. 

pallida. 

14 

tomentosa, 


barbigcia, 

,1 

riibicunda, 

41 

Quamoclit, 

'^'oiirnef. 

pennatum, 

Voifjht. C’hina Creeper, Jasmine 
Kouge or Dwarf Bean. ex. 

^o 5 ccx>s^ 

^1 jnyatdaa3-nee. 

Battatus, 

ilumpk. 

edulis, 

Choisy. Sweet Potatoe. ex, 

cog^fo ka-zwon. OOCo8oG^OoSi 

paniculata, 

Choisy. 

Pharbitis, 

4« 

Nil? 

<4 

Calonyotion, 

44 

speoioNum, 

“ Moon Flower. ex 

Roxburghii, 

, G. Don. 


gi05c»g^*£»g> nway-ka-z\voa-a«phyoo. 

Ipomea, Lin. 

Pes caproB, Sweet. Goat-footed 

oSoDo5*cx3g^«i pen-lay-ka-zwon. 
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gangetica. 

Voi^t. 

trideutata, 

Both. 

filiformis, 

Voigt. 

Turpethuin, 

Brown, 

straminia, 

Wall, 

pileata, 

Boxh, 

parbata. 

Choisy, 

bispida. 

Voight, 

Btriata, 

Pers. 

obscura. 

Ker. 

dentata. 

Willd. 

heptaphylla, 

Voigt, 

Pes tigriiiis, 

Lin, 

petaloidea, 

Choisy, 

oo-men, P<^8i 

Hewitia, 

Wight, 

bicolor, 


Skinneria, 

Choisy. 

csespitosa, 

<« 

Porana, 

Burnt. 

paniculata, 

Roxb. 

racemosa. 

Brewena, 

Brown. 

Koxburghii, 

Choisy, 

elegaiis, 

n 

Evolvulus, 

Lin, 

alsinoides, 

€6 

Lepistemon. 

flavesens. 

Blinkworihia, 

Choisy. 

lycioides. 

Neuropeltis, 

Wall, 

ovata, 

% 4 

Lettsomia, 

Roxb. 

aetosa, 

(« 


Bonnet Ipomae. 


Tiger-footed Ipomee. 


HYDROLEACE^. HynBOPHTLi. 
Hydro lea, Lin, 

zeylanica, Vahl. 

QOODENIACE^. Qoodeniads. 

Scsevola, Lin, 

taccada. 

oScooSoo^i pen-lay-tan. 

LOBELIACEAE. Lobbliadi. 


Lobelia, Lin. 

triangulata, Roxb. 

rosea, Wall, 
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tri^oini) Roxb. 

Griffithiana, 

succiileiita, Blume. Neilgerry Grass. 


CAMPANULACEAE. Bellworts. 


Cephalostigma, 

paniciilatiim, 

Codonopsis, 

truncata, 

rampaiiula, 

Poiigatium, 

indicum» 

Cyclodoa. 

tnincatuiii, 

Pentaphragnia. 

begoniaepliuin, 


A. D. C. 

it 

Wall. 

a 

Lin, (Species ?) 

Juss. 

Lam, 

Hooker, 

Wall 


CINCHONACKAE. Cofpeeworts. 


V. 

it 

ex. 


p. 


p. 


Nanclea, 

Lin, 

Cadamba, 

Roxh. 

ma-oo. 


corditblia, 

Roxh. 


c8^i hteing. 


hnau, 

khu-hsan, 

Knoxia, 

Hymenodictyon, Wall. 

thyrsiflorum, “ 

parviflora, 

Mussaenda, Lin, 

Wallichii, Don. 

uniflora, Wall 

Gardenia, Hllis. 

florida, Lin. 

O^sooSo^Si thung-hsen-pan. 
coronaria* Buck. 

yen-khat. 

mncrocarpa, Carey, 

enneandra, Kon. 

lucida, ^oxb. 

obtusifolia, 

longispina, 

dumentora, 

costata, 

Randia, Houst. 


kyet-tet, rt^oSoooSi 


(species^) 


Cape Jasmine. 
Garland Gardenia. 


4 W 


Me. 


P. 


ex4 


ex. 


ex. 


Me^ 

tt 

u 


^ w w 
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oliginosa, 


Me. 

Rondeletia. 

tinctoria^ 


Me. 

oo«occpoS» ta-ma-yoke. 


Kandia, 

Houst. 


dumetorum, 

Ltam, 


cuneata. 

Wall. (Other s})eciGs.) 


Dcntella, 

Forst. 


re pens. 

Roxh. 


Hedyotis, 

Lm. 


racemosa. 

Lam. 


Burmanniana, 

Brown. 


ramosa. 

k4 


Greenea, 

Wight. 


Wightiana, 

W. Arno It. 


Hamelia, 

Jacq. 


patens, 

(( 


Morinda, 

Vaill. 


ci trifolia, 

Lin. 

ex. 

nyah-gyee, 

nie-pa-hsae. 


exserta, 

Roxh, 


CgOi nyau. 

per sicee folia, 

Buck. 


bracteata, 


Me. 

yai-yo. 

nyau-hwee, 

faideria, 

Lin. 


foetida, 

44 


lanuginosa, 

Wall. 


Chiococca, 

P. Browne, 


racemosa, 

Jacq, 

ex. 

Ixora, 

Lin, 


coccinea, 

Crimson Ixora. 

ex. 

pan-sa-yeik. 

parviflora, 

Vahl. 

ex. 

pallens, 

Wall. Wild Ixora. 


alba, 

iC 


Pavetta, 

Lin, 


toraentosa, 

8m. 


indica, 


P. 

Coffea, 

Lin. 


arabica, 


ex. 

Psycnotria, 

“ (Species ?) 


ibxaDthes, 

Wight. 


longifolia, 
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Spennacoce^ Lin, 

articular! s, “ 

CoffeacesB, D, C. 

kyet-tet, o^oSoooSi 
Cinchonace®. 

hsouk, COOOoSi 
kyet-yung, 
y®-lung-khyan-tha, 
th®-a-dffi, (Sgau.) 

ka-thee-tu-sau, “• 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE. Honeysucklbworts, 


JiOnicera, 

japoiiica, 

Viburnum. 

foetidum, 

GALIACEAE. 


Lin, Honeysuckle. 

T/iunh, iX, 

Lin, 

Wall 

Maddebworts. 


Rubia, 

cordifoli a, 


Tournef, 

Lin, 

CO M POSITAE. Daisy WORTS, 


Veronia, 

teres, 

aspera, 

blanda, 

attenuate, 

calycina, 

elffiniiolia, 

multiflora, 

Decaneuniin, 

grande, 

divergens, 

Centrantherum, 

intermedium, 

Gyanopis, 

pubescens, 

Elephautopiia, 

scaber, 

Ageratum, 

conyzoides, 

Eupatoriura, 

Burmaniciim, 

Astor, 

Anthroisma. 

lacinatum, 

Spbseranthus, 


Schreb, 
D. C, 


u 


a 

« 

Less, 

D, a 

“ er, 

ti 

Cass, 

Less 

Blume. 

D, e, 

Lin, 

D, C. 

Lin, 

1), a. 

Tournef, 

B, C, 

Lin, StarwoTt, or Christinas 
daisy, (Species ?) ex- 


D. C. 
Vaiil. 
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microcephalus. 

Cyathocline, 

Microgloss, 

D. a 

sessiliflora, 

Conyza, 

Lin. 

semipinnatafida. 

D. C. 

striata, 

«4 

Blumea, 

Ct 

Wightiana, 


lactucsefolia. 

*( 

flava. 

« 

lapsauoides, 

«« 

hymenophylla, 

(C 

napit’ulia, 

iC 

membranacesB, 

(< 

visculosa, 

(< 

cuneifolia, 

<4 

holosericea, 


fasciculata, 

glomerata, 

*< 


spinellosa, 

<( 

oxyodonta. 

S( 

alata, 


aurita, 

«< 

grandis, 


OQQOoSit pung-ma-theing. 

Pluchea, 

Cass. 

indica, 

Less. 

foliosa. 

Moneiiteles, 

Labil. 

spicatus, 

Epaltes, 

linearifolia. 
littoraiis. ? 

Inula, 

Cass. 

Lin. 

polygonata. 

obluuga. 

cappa, 

D. C. 

Dahlia, 

Cav. 

Wollastonia, 

D. C. 

biflora, 

scabriuscula. 

Coreopsis, 

Heliauthus, 

Lin. 

“ S 

Bidens, 


Wallichii. 

Spilauthes, 

Jacq^. 


(Species ?) 


ex. 


Camphor Plant. 


(Species 1) ex. 


(Species ?) ox* 

3wer. (Species?) ex. 
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aomella, 

ooSicocoOi hea-ka-la. 


r - - - 

Pyrethrura, 

Gartn. Feverfew. 


iiidicum, 

Chrysautemum. 

ex. 

siuense ? 



Chrysanthemum. 

Lin, 


foeniculaceum, 


ex. 

Artemesia, 

Wormwood. 


Abrotanum, 

“ Southernwood. 

ex. 

Gnaphalium, 

“ Eveilastin^. 


indicum, 

(< 


Gynura, 

Cass, 


nepalensis, 


ex. 

bicolor. 



Senecio, 

Lin, (Species ?) 


Notonia, 

1), a 


crassissima, 

a 


Aplotaxis, 



carthamoidcs, 

t4 


Auclandia. 



costus, 

McClfll, 


Calendula, 

Lin, 


officinalis, 

Common Marygold. 

ex. 

CoScOG^^ htat-ta-ya. 



Carthamus, 

Tournsf. 


tinctorius, 

Lin. Safflower. 

ex. 

8^(1 • llKOO. 



Carduus f 

G(Brt. Thistle. 


species ? “ seems new.” 

Dr. Ihomson, 


Gerbera, 

Lin, 


ovalifolia, 

D. C, 


Lactuca, 

Tournef, 


sativa, 

Lin. Lettuce. 

ex. 

Sonchus, 

“ (Species ?) 


DIPSACEAE. Tbazelworts. 


Dipsacus, 

(Species r) 


PLUMB AGIN ACEAE. Leadwobts. 


Plumbago, » 

Lin, 


rosea, 

Flower red. 

ex. 

ooS^l6S« ken-kbyoke-nee. 


zeylawica, 

Lin, Flower white. 

ex. 

OoS^‘[<S‘^ii ken-khyoke 

•phyoo. 


^ capensis, 

Ihmb, Flower blue. 

ex. 
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Brown, 


rotundifoiia, 

Roicb, 


CORDIACEAE. 6ebe8Tkn8. 


Corditt, 

Lin, 


Myxa, 



CX>foSi tha-nat. 



BORANGINACEA. Bobaqbwobts. 


Trichodesma, 

Brown, 


indicum, 



perfoliatum. 

Wall, 


Heliotropium, 

Tommef, 


peruviauum. 

Lin, 

ex. 

brevifolium, 

Wall. 


Tournefortia, 

Lin. 


ovata, 

Wall, 


Ehretia, 

Lin. 


yen.yai-myouk-myee( 

, C|^S^(f0OcS|§U 


LABIATAE. Mintworts. 


Ocimiim, 

Lin, Basil. 


Basilicum, 

«» 

ex. 

sanctum, 

“ Holy Basil. 

ex. 

vilosum, 


Me. 

oSsSSsi c^i peu-zeing, hlung. 


canum, 

Bentham, 


Geniosporum, 

Wall. 


strobiliferum, 

Bentk, 


Acrocephalus, 

Bent. 


capitatuB, 



Moschosma, 

Reichb. 


polystachya, 

4( 


Orthosiphon, 

Beni. 


rubicundus, 

(4 


stamieus, 



roBOum. 

(4 

ex. 

incurvus, 



Fleet ran thus, 

L' Her. 


coetBa,, 

J). Don. 


teriiifolius, 

. <« 


aroma ticus, 

Roxb, 


o^c^i pen-bu. 



Anisochilus, 

Wall. 


carnosus. 

4 4 


pallidum, 

44 


Pogostexnon, 

Detf. 


paniculatum, 

Bent, 
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Bysophjlla, 

auricularia, 

qiiadrifolia, 

Elsholtzia, 

blanda, 

incisa, 

Perilla, 

ocymoidea, 

Mentha, 

sylves tris, 

OjS^Oi boo-dee-na. 

Salvia, 

offlcinalis, 

splendens, 

Scutellaria, 

incurva, 

discolor, 

Leucas, 

ovata, 

teres, 

strigosa, 

pilosa, 

flaccidia, 

martiaicensis, 

zeylanica, 

nutans, 

dimidiata, 

Leonotis, 

Leonurus, 

Holmskiuldia, 

sanguinea, 

Colquhounia, 

elegans, 

Gomphostemma, 

strobilinum, 

viride, 

oblougum, 

lucidum, 

crinitum, 

meliBSsefolium, 

Teucrium, 

stoloniferum, 

quadrifariuin. 

Ajuga, 

macrosperma. 

Anisomeles^ 

ovata, 

malabarica. 


Blume, 

BL 

Bent. 

Wild. 

Seuth. 

kt 

Lm. ^ 

44 

“ Mint. 

Liti. 

‘‘ Sage. 

Sello^ 

Lift. 

Wall. 

Colehr. 

JBrown. 

Benth. 

«( 

it 

Brown, 

ii 

it 

Spreng, 

it 

Brown. 

it 

Betz, 

(( 

Wall. 

t i 

ii 

it 

i( 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Lin. 

Buck. 

Lin. 

Brown 

it 

•« 


ex. 


ex. 
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can(iicaii», lienth. 

C.’ymaria, Bent/i. 

dichotonia, “ 

elongata, “ 

LabiataD. 

soo-la-na-pha, ^jCOO^OOi 
phau-ka-bo, (Sgau.) 

hau-wau-thwas, ‘‘ 

klo-ma-nee, “ 

phau-lai-thwai, “ 

hau-phgee, “ 

VERBENACEAE. Vbiivains. 


Clerodendron, 

squama turn,* 

bu-gyce nee. 

neriitolium, Wall. 

nutans, 

CCl^OOJ. gna-yau-pa-too. 


Lin. Clerodendron. 

Vakl. Scarlet do. ex. 


ex. 


roseum, 

Wall. 

siphonanthus, 

Brown. 

inerme, 

Garin. 

serrata. 


urticae folium. 


fragrans, 

Vmt. 

viscosum, 

(( 


Vmt. Fragrant Clerodendron. 


bn-gyee-phyoo. 

hnen-eik, Double Flowered “ 

Callicarpa, Lin. 

arborea, Roxb. 

lauteolaiia, “ 

macrophylla, “ 

Vitex, Lin . Chaste Tree. 

trifolia, “ 6** 

«QoSo^8i kyoung ban. 
arborea, Roxh. 

QCO 0 c8^ 0 1 htouk-sha. 
pubescens, Vahl. 

Premna, 

serratifolia, Lin. 

integrifolia, Wight. 

COOoSoo^^Stt toung-ihan-gyee. 


^This may be Wallich’s roseum, of which I have no description. 
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Congea, 

Roxh. 


azurea. 

Wall 


tomentosa, 

Wight. 


velutina, 

•• 


O3GOD0* ka-yau. 



Gnielina, 

Lin. 


arboroa. 

Hoxh. 


CgJ^i^u k)Woii-pho. 



Tectona, 

Lin. Teak. 


graiidis, 

ii 


kywoii 



tcniHoliu, 

Buck. 


OOCOODoSi OOCOoSi 

ta-bat. 


Streptium, 

Roxh. 


asperum, 



Verbena, 

Lin. 


otiicinalis, 

Common Vervain. 

ex. 

bunanensis, 


«< 

Aloysia, 

OrL 


citriodora 7 

4t 


Stachytarpheta, 

Vahl. 


Miitabiiis, 


ox 

uiLicsofolia, 

Sim.%. 


Lantaaa, 

Lin. 


nivca, 

Vent. Chan gable Lantana. 


odorata, 

Lin. 

ex. 

alba. 



aculeata, 

i4 


Hymenopyramis, 

Wall. 


brachiata, 

«4 


Avicennia, 

Lin. 


tomentosa, 

<( 


Glossocarya, 

Wall 


mollis. 

•* 


Spenodesmo, 



Gi'iiiitiana, 

Wight. 


MY OPORaCE AE. Mtoporaos, 


Myoporum, 

Batiks. 


acuminatum, 

Brown. 

ex. 

PEDALIACEAE. OiL-fiBBDWoBTs, 


Sefiaixium, 

Lin. 


indicum. 


ex. 

hnan. 



hnan-ma, 
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GESNERACEAE. GBSN£jL>roRT«. 

Chirita, JHam. 

hamosa, i>. Can. P. 

Rhynchoglossum, Bl, 

obligiium, I>. Can. 


BIGNONIACEAE 

Bignonia, 

adenophylla, 

fimbriata, 

suberosa, 

coronaria, 

«pathoidia, 

crispa. 

OOooSi tban-theet. 
tbu-gai-nee, 
lain-bha, C^SoDii 
kywai-tha, c^ooosi 
Spathodea, 
stipulata, 

OOoSdo^si bet-than or 
serrulata, 

ma-lwa^ OCgB 
Kheedii, 

OOgoSi tha-khwot 
Tecoma, 

jasmin oides, 

CalosantheSy 

indica, 

kyoung-sba. 

Trigonocarpus, 

Bignoniaceae. 

kyoung-aha-touk. 


Trumpet-plowerworts. 

Touj'nef. 

Wall. 

(C 

Roxh. 

McClelL 


(Sgau.) 

Beam. 

Wall. I^tipiiled Trumpet Flower 
Wall. 

Brandis. 


Juss. 

G. Don. ex. 

Bl. 

“ Indian Trumpet Flower. 
Voigt. 


ecxjjoSjjOcooooSi 



CYRTaNDRACEAE. Ge*nbeworts. 


iEschynanthus, 

parasiticus^ 

Loxotis, 

intermedea. 


Jack. “ Four species.” P, 
Wall. Parasitical Incarvillia. 
Brown. 

Bent. 


ACANTHACEJE. Jr stioia worts. 

Thunbergia, Lin. (an undesciibed species.) 

g.oS^. nway-hnyo. 

Hexacen trie, Nres. 

eeccinea> ex. 
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NeUonia, 

Brown. 

tomentosa. 

Dietr. 

Adenosma, 

Brown. 

biplicata, 

Nees. 

Ebermaiera, 


humilis, 


Hemiadelphis, 


polysperma, 


Dipteracanthus, 


ciliatus, 

«( 

Ruellia, 

Itin, 

indigofcra, 

mai-gyee. 

Griff. 

isarmeiitosa, 

quadrifaria, 

Neesiana^ 

Ifees. 

WalL 

•Ooldfussia, 

Nees, 

anisophylla, 

a 

A sy stasia, 

BL 

coromandeliana, 

Nees. 

Aden acanthus^ 

ii 

acuminatuS; 

«c 

-Strobilanthes, 

Bl. 

rosea^ 

Nets. 

glauoescens, 


amplectena'. 

• « 

Aeteracantha, 


longifolia, 


Barloria, 

JAn, 

birsuta, 

Nees, 

polytricha, 

WalL 

coerulia, 

Rojcb, 

dichotoma, 


Prionitis, 

Lin, 

longiflora. 


hystrix, 


AStheilema, 

Brown 

reniforme. 

Nees, 

Lepidagathis, 

fascicula, 

Wild, 

hyalina, 

Nees. 

mucronata. 

<( 

dulcis, 

«« 

Neuracanthus, 


‘letragonostachyus, 


Blepharis, 

Juss, 

boerhaavisefolia. 

JNees, 

DUivaria, 

Jxm, 
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kba-ya. 

ebracteata, 

Crossandra^ 

infund ibuliformis, 
Phlogacanthue, 
asperulus, 

Rostellaria^ 

procumbens, 

CJraptophyllum, 

bortense, 

gnw8D-ban. 
lurido-sanguinem. 
eCQ(S'^s fla-lat-nee. 
Adhatoda, 

Betonica, 

Vassica, 

argprostacbya, 

Leptostacbya, 

vifgata, 

Gymnostaoliyum. 

I«pt09tachyum, 

Gendarussa, 

vulgaris, 

ba-wa-net. 

Hygrophilla, 

obovata, 

4-VHliz, 

Erythraean thus, 
obtusus, 

Gendarussa. 

bifaria, 

decussata, 

ventrioosa, 

micrantha, 

Eranthemum, 

cinnabarinum, 

macrophyllum, 

Justicia, 

dentata, 

tau-sa>lat, 60000CO<^f 
Rbinacanthus, 
communis, 

Rungia, 

parviflora, 

pectinata. 


Juss. Holly-leared Acantluia. 


SaJisb. 

Nees, 

“ ex 


it 

“ Picture Plant. ex. 


fferm, 

Nefs. 

a 


Mitch. 

Nees, 

tt, 

Eumph. 

Nees, 


Nees. 


Kees. 

(■( 

Wall 

Brown. 

Wall Cinnabar Eranthemum, 
«« 

Lin. 

Klein. 

Neee. 

“ er. 

(( 
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Peristrophe, 

tinctoria, 

bicalyculata, 

fragilis, 

acuiHinata, 

Andrographis, 

echioides, 

Haplanthus, 

tener. 


LENTIBULACEAE. Bladderworts. 


Utricularia, 

Lin, 



fasciculata, 

Roxb, 



Punctata, 

Wail 


p. 

aiiinis, 

Wight 


C£ 

bifida, 

Lin. 



racemosa, 

Wall 


U 

filicaulis. 



. ( 

orbiculata, 



<» 

OROBA.NCHACEAE. Broom 

Hapewoets, 


iEginetia, 

Roxb. 



indica, 




SCROPHULLARIACEAE. 

Figworts, 


Linaria, 

'J'ourncf, 



ramosissima, 

Wall. 



Pentsternon, 

Michx, 



levicaudatum, 




Russelia, 

Jacq. 



floribunda. 

Kth. 


ex. 

juncea. 

Zuct. 


ex. 

Bonnaya, 

LL 



veronicrcfolia, 

Spreng. 



verbonwlblia, 

it 



temiifolia. 

it 



parviflora, 

Benth. 



Herpestri§, 

Gartn. 



Monniera, 

Kfitk. 



Scoparia, 

Lin. 



dulcis, 

it 



Glossostylis, 

Cham. 



avenis, 

£$nth. 



Centraiithera, 

Brown, 



Brunnoniana, 

Wall. 



Lindenbergia, 

Lin. 



rnacrostachya, 

Benth. 


p. 

SOLANACEA. Nightshades. 


Capsicum, 

Iwrnef. 



grossum, 

Wind. 

Bed Pepper. 

cx. 


Neeif, 


a 

Wall. 

Nees. 

ii 
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catalogues. 


purpureum, McClell. 

minimum, 

giia-yoke. 

gna-yoke- mo- hmy au, u 

Solanum, Lin, Night shade. 

tuberosum, Potatoe. ex, 

rubrum, Will, 

verbascifolium, Lin, 

indioum, 

melongena, Brinjal, Egg Plant, ex. 

kha-yan, 
kha-yan-khyen, 
ta-byro, OOcQg 
nee-poo-kha-yan, 
kha-yan-gy >Yot, Ofij^^icgjoS i 
“ pa-mai, 

Lycopersioum, Tournef, 

esculentum, WalL Tomatoe. ex. 



kha-yan-mya-phung. 

Physalis, 

Lin. Winter Cherry. 

peruviana, 

“ Brazil Gooseberry, ex. 

pung-ben * 

(^£uSi 

Solandra, 

Swz. 

grandifiora, 

“ ex. 

Datura, 

Lin. Thorn Apple, 

Metel, 

“ White “ “ ex. 

alba, 

Rumph. u u tt 

U§S(9($'0Q9l 

O^St^i pa-daing-phoo. 

fastuosa, 

Wall. Purple flowered “ ex. 

Nicotiaua, 

Tournef. 

tabacum, 

Lin. Tobacco. ex. 

^OOSs hsae. 
Solanaceae, 
khau-kha, 

(Sgau.) 

GENTIAN ACE AE. Gentian wokts. 

Canscora, 

Lin. 

diffusa, 

Brown. 

schultesii, 

Wall. 

Exacum, 

Lin. 


* This species differs slightly from P. minima.; Lin, but not enough 
to constitute in my judgment a distinct species. 
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pteranthum, 

Agathotes, 

chirayta. 


Wall 

Don. 


Echites, 

rynchosperma, 

paniculata, 

Cleghornia^ 

Epichsianthus, 

macrophyllus, 

Ichnocarpus, 

frutescens, 

Vallaris, 

dichotomus, 
Aganosma, 
acuminata, 


APOCYNACEAE. Dogbanes. 

Lin. 

Wall. 

Roxb. 

Wight. 


Brown. 

ft 

Burnt. 

Wall. 

G. Don. 


ex. 

(Species ?) 
ex. 


oji|cS«ol£^i kyet-bouDg-pho. 

Nerium, Lin. Oleander. 

odorum. Ait, Fragrant “ 

Stropbanthus, D. C. 

brevicaudatus, Wight. 

Wrightia, Brown. 

antidysenterica, 
tomentoso, 
coccinia, 

Wallichii, 
tinctoria, 

Vinca, 

losaa, “ 

OOCo5o«^80^BI them-bau*ma-hnyo-ban 


ex. 


Sch. 

Sim. Scarlet Nerium. 
A. D. C. 

McCleli 

Lin, Periwincle. 


ex. 


TaberneBmontana, 
coronaria, 
recurva, 

eQOO0CO<^f tau>sa'lat. 


Plum. TabernaBmontana. 
Brown. Garland do. ex. 

Eoxb, Recurved do. 


Wall. 


rugosa, 
parvifiora, 

Plumeria, 

acuminata, 

Allamauda, 

cathartica, “ 

pha-young-ban. 
Oarissa, Lin. 

carandas, “ 

villosa, Eoxb, 

Cerbera, Lin. 


Tournef. 

Ait. China Champac, 
Lin. 


P. 


ex. 


ex. 


Bengal Currants, ex. 
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Manghas, 

OOC^Oi ka-lwa. 
Calpicarpum, 
Koxburghii, 

0 CO(S'ii sa-lat. 


Lin. 

G, Don. 

“ Peri win cl e Tree. 


Hunteria, 

lanoecolaria, 

Alyxia, 

Ophioxylon, 

serpentinum, 

majus, 

Pottsia, 

Hookeriana, 

Willugbbeia, 

martabauica, 

ooScagooSg^oSi 

Epigynum, 

griffitliianum, 

Plvimeriese. 


Roxb. 

Wight. 

Banks. 

Lin. 

Wall 

Wight. 

Scop, 

Wall. 

theet“kyouk-nway. 

Wight. 


rSpecies ?) 


myet-hna-ban, ^oSjoo^iii Lancewood Tree.’^ 
Ecbitcse. 

kyet-poung, O^oScolS* Teniias^crim Caoutchouc Creeper. 
Apocyiiacea3. 

sai-yai, feob» 


niai-too, ^oj^i 

tha-pai-khau du-deii, (Sgaii.) 

IKlU-thil-fD, 

iiai ? “ 

ka-thoe-klilcu. “ 

hijaii-ka-htuii, “ 


ASCLEPIACEAE. Milkweed worts. 

Ceropegia, Lin 

lucida, Wall. 

Ariiottiana, Wight. 

oo-ta-lung. 0ooo2»{i 

Caralluma, Brown. 

fimbriata, . Wall 

Boucerosia, Wight. 

crenulata, “ 


* While this work is going through the press, T am unable to obtain 
a sight of the flower or fruit of this shrub ; but so far as I can recollect 
the seeds are naked and the ovary is two celled, which places it in Plu- 
meriae, Alph. De Candolle. 
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Hoys, 

carnosa, 

orbiculata, 

Hoya, 

paryiflora, 

liacuna, 

Marsdenia, 
tinctoria, 
teuacif sima ? 

Pergulaiia, 

udoiotissima, 

pallida, 

Discliidia, 

cuneifolia, 

Gymnema, 

acuminata, 

molle, 

tingens, 

latifolium, 

Sarcolobus, 

globosus, 

caviuatus, 

Tylophora, 

Yomitoria, 

Asclepias, 

curassavioa, 

Calotropis, 

gigantea, 

ma-yo 

Wallichii, 

heteropliylla, 

Rhaphistemma, 

pulohellum, 

Oxystelma, 

Wallichii, 

Holostemma, 

fragians, 

Hemidesmus, 

Wallichii, 

Gurua, 

obovata, 

Alstonia ? 

let-btuk, COoSo^oS 
Streptocaulon, 
tomeiitosum, 
extenium, 

» Myriopteron, 

paniculatum. 


Brown. 

Wax Flower. ex. 

Wall 

Wight. 

Buck. 

Brown. 

“ Asclepia-blue Dye. 
Wight. 

Lin. 

Sm. Fragrant Pergularia, or 

Cowslip Creeper, ex. 

Wight. 

Brown. 

Wall. (Four other species.) 
Brown. 

Wall. 

it 

Spreng. 

Brown. 

Wall. 

Brown* 

Voigt. 

Lin. 

“ Spurious Ipecacuanha, ex. 
Brown. 


Wight. 

Wall. 


Brown. 

Wight. 

Brown. 

Wall. 

Brown. 

Wight. 

Buck. 

ft 


Wight. 

it 

tc 

Griff. 

4 Y 
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Aeclepiacese. 

kywot-nway, ogoS^oSi 

kloo-bau, (Sgau.) 

LOGANIACEAE. Loganiads. 


Fagraea, 

fragrans, 

Gdf^ii a-uati. 
carnosa, 
crassifolia, 
globosa, 
Strychnos, 

Nux vomica, 
OGoISiis>gqo8s9 
potatorum, 

laurina, 

Mitteola, 

odenlalandioides, 

Mitragyne, 

capillaris, 


Ihunb, 

Roxb, WalL Griff. (CyrtophyU 
lum fragrans, Falcontr.^ 


Jack. 

BL 

WalL 

Lin. 


kha-baung. 

Lin. Clearing nirt. 
kha-boung-yae-kyie. 


Wall. 

P. 

Lin. 


Wall. 

F. 

Kortk. 


Wall. 



OLEACEAE. Oliveworts. 


Olea, 

attenuata, 


Tournef. 

Wall, 


JASMINACEA, Jasminewobts, 


Jasminum, 

sambac, 

0OcSiqc8* 

simplex, 

duplex, 

ooco8o«c8i 

grandifiorum. 


Forsk. 

Ait^ Arabian Jasmine. exr 
sa-bay, ma-lee. 

Single Flowered. 

Double “ plenum, or great double A- 
rabian, or Tuscan Jasmine, 
thffi m-bau-ma-lee. 

Lin. Spanish or Catalonian Jas- 
mine. ex. 


0o8godsi myat-la;. 

syringsefolium. Wall. Wild Jasmine, 

bracteatum, 

Jasminum. 

OoSscgi then-kh Win. 
scandens, - Vahl. 

Nyctanthes, Lin, 

arbortristis, “ Tree of Mourning. 

I hseik-ba-lu. 


P. 


ex. 


ex. 
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GNETACEAE. Joint firs. 

Gnetum, Lin, 

gnomon, 
scandens, 

Brunobiaiium. 

CYCADACEAE, Cycads. 


Cycas, Lin. 

circinalis, 

mu-daing. 

PINACEAE. Conifers. 

Finns, Lin, 

Latteri, ^ F, M. 

Oo8i^«i hten-roo. 

Dammata, Rumph. 

orientalis, Lamb. 


OC‘8(^8si theet-men. 


EQUISETACEAE. Horsetails. 
Equiaitutn, Lin, 

debile^ Roxh, 

ZINGIBER ACEAE. Ginqerwobts. 
Zingiber, Garin, Ginger. 

Officinale. Roscoe, Common Ginger, 

khyen-eeing. 


zerumbet, 
pardocbeilum, 
squarrosum, 
panduratum, 
Zingibier. 

barbatum, 
ine-tha-Ien, 

^ kan-eik, 
khttng-htai-wen, 
sa-kwa, 

•Curcuma, 
longa, 

hsa-nwen. 

aeruginosa, 

attenuata, 

Comosa, 

elata, 

omata, 

cordata, 

FarTiflora, 


Roscoe, 

Wall. 

Roxh, 


Wall, 

SoDCoSi 

®ocg» 


Lin. Tumeric. 

Roxh, Common Tumeric. 

Roxb. 

Wall. 

Roxb. 

cc 

Wall. 


ex. 


eau 
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petiolata, 

Rox7), 

plicata, 

Wall, 

strobilina, 

u 

Roacoeana, 


hman-then, 5^0381 


Dischrma, 


glaucum, 

Voi'/t. 

Koem pfera, 

Lin, 

Galanga, 

it 

O^ 80 OO«j»^«« kha- 

•mung. 

rotunda, 

Lin„ Fragrant Koempfe 

cBoS^O^OOOii myse-bau-touk. 

marginata. 

Corpy, 

Candida. 

Wall, White Koempfera. 

0^*0 pan-oo-phoo. 


Roscoeana, 

Wall 

• parviflora, 

<. 

ka-mung-nee, 03 <^ 5 s^t 



‘‘ net, coq^Sz^cSb 

Koepmfera. 


ka-mung-taing-bya, 

OO(^S3c8<'S0Oi 

ka-miing-kyet-la, 

oo<j<S»otgcScooi 

kyo-ka-mung, 


Amomum, 

Lin. 

cardamomum, 

(C 

088 u ben? 

cor y nos tachy u m, 

Wall, (Several other species.) 

gung-men, CJ^Sc^Sji 


Elettaria, 

Bheed, 

cardamomum, 

White, Cardamomum Plant. 

COOCOOI0OCOOI ba-la 

t, pa-la. 

Hedychium, 

Kon, Garland Flower. 

coronarium, 

“ ex. 

^£<?oosi laii'thae. 

OoS^cSooScoD^B theet-khet-lan-thse. Narrow Petalled 

Gailand Flower. 

barbatum, 

Wall, 

Alpinia, 

Lin. 

AUugbas, 

Eoscoe, 

bracteata, 

Roxb, 

nutans, 

Roscoe, 

OCrOoS^ pa-gau-lheing. 

p*-gau-gyee, o«ol@»i 
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GABtrocliilus, WalL 

pulchiirrimus, 

longifiorus, “ 

Monoloplius, “ 

elegans, Elegant Coempfera. 

ogcS'ooc^n kwon-ka-do. 

Costus, 

speciosus, 

Costus, 

argyrophyllus, Wall 

OCO^QQoSgoSi pa-lan-toung-wse. 
th no-lse-pha-do, 

Globba, tin, 

marantina, “ 

Careyana, Koxl, Caiey’s Globba. 

pa-deing-gno. 

expansa, Wall 

, bracteolata, <•* 

Zingiberaceae. 

pa^dat-swa, 
ma-Ia, 
ma-la^men, 


OQoSgOl 

QOCOD# 

«OCOO»Ssii 


sa-boo, ©oji 

sheet-ken, jjSoDSsH 

sa-boo-khoung, 
sung-koo, 

po-khleu, (Sgau.) 

phau-mo-phau, 

pau-lau, 

po-lse-o, “ 

bla-yu-kho, “ 

“ pa-yo, 
pau-mo-bau, 
po-hsaii-koo, 

“ “ thwee, “ 

“ kheu btee, 

“ “ kho, “ 

« “ pree-o, “ 


MAllANTACi^iAE. Arrow-root worm. 

Phrynium, WiUd, 

spicatum, Roxb. 

macrostachyum, Wall 

wa- thaing, dl 81 


(Sgau.) 
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Phrynium, 


myen-wa, ^SoIsn 



yung, iXjiii 



Marauta, 

Lin, 

Arrow-root. 

ariindinacese, 

(( 


oSgOSi pen-bwa. 



dichotoma, 

Wall. 


OoSi then. 



Oaniia, 

Lin. 

Indian Shot. 

indica, 

«4 


bud-da<tha r«-na. 

ex. 

MUSACEAE. 

Bananawobts. 

Musa, 

Tournef. Plaintain Tree. 

paradisiaca. 

Lin, 

tx. 

joSctgoi hnget-pyau. 



glauca, 

Roxh, 


pyau-rnen, gcjioqSsii 


" 

rubra. 

WaU. 


tau-pyau, cooocgoi 



Ravenala, 

Adam. 

Traveller's Tree. 

madagascariensis. 

Bonner, 

ex. 

AMARYLLACEAE. Naecissuswobts. 

Zephyranthes, 

Herb. 


tubispatha. 

it 

ex. 

Hippeastrum, 

iC 


equestre, 

H 

ex. 

solandraeflorum, 

.( 

<( 

Crinum, 

Lin, 


procerum. 

Carey, 


rigidum, 

Herb, 


macrocarpon. 

Carey, 

Large Fruited Crinum. 

ensifolium. 

Hoxh. 


amoenum. 



pratensa, 

Herb. 


Crinum, 



lorifolium, 

Roxh. 


elegans, 

Carey* 


erythrophyllum, 



ornatum. 

Herb. 

Ornamental Crinum. 

Keylanicum, 

Lin, 


Herbertianum, 

Wal, 


pa-daing.^ 



yse-pa-daing, 


Water Crinum. 


* Applied to all the species. 
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Eurjcles, Salisb, 

amboinensis, ** 

ODoS^i GfoSsi la-men, use-men. 
Hymenocallis, Herb. 

amoena, 

TACCACEAE. Taccads. 


Tacca, Forst 

pinnatifida, ‘‘ 

6 ooooS I cooo oSoo O • touk-t a. 

Ice vis, Roxb. 

IRIDACEAE. Ibids. 

Iris, Lin. 

nepalensis, Wall. 

PardanthuB, Ker. 

chinensis, “ Tiger Lily. 


OoSeoi theet-sa. 


BROMELICEAE. Pinb-applbworts. 

Ananus, Plum. 

aativus, Sckult. Pine-apple. 

fOfoSi na-nat. 

striatifolia, Roxh. Ribbon-leaved “ 

HYDROCHARACEAE. Hydrocharads. 

Buotia, Bisel. 

cordata, Wal. 

BURMANNIACEAE, Burmanniads. 

Burmannia. 

triflora, Wight. 

juncea, Brown. 


ex. 


ex. 


P. 


ex. 


ex. 


ex. 


P. 


ORCHID ACEAE. Orchids. 


Lipabidae. 


Liparis, 

serrseformis, 

Microstylis, 

bilobata, 

Oberonia, 

anthropophora, 

rufilabris, 

Griflithiana, 


L. C. Rich. 
Lindl. 
Nutt. 
Lindl. 

it 


it 


it 


P. 

ti 
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eXTALOttUES 


DENDROBIDiE. 


Deiidrobiiim, 
formosum, 
secundein, 

Pierardi, 
aggregatum, 
cretaoeum, 
teretifolium, 
calceolus, 

Cambridgeanum, 
purpureum, 

Liiidleyana, 
cucullatum, 
cuspidatum, 
pygmoeum, 
angulaturn, 
polyanthum, 
longicornu, 
moschatum, 
albo-saiiguineum, 
auceps, 
cutipidatum, 
eulopbotum, 
pumilam, 

Aelinea, 
extinctoriiim, 
infundibulum, 
xanthophlebium, 
Dalhousianum, 
incur vum, 
pycrostachymn, 

Peguanum, 

Testitum, 
clavatum. 

Drymoda, 
pieta, 

Bolbophyllum, 
auricomum, 

Careyanum, 
radiatum, 
umbellatum^ 

8unipia, 

ta-zeen-ban, oo©^O^S» 

Cirrhopetalum, 

Lindleanum, 
medusa, 

Trias, 

oblonga, 


Sivz. 

Roxb. Charming Dendrobium. 
VVa/. Purple “ 

lioxb. \ellow “ 

(C <c 

White “ 

Brown» Taper-leayed “ 

Moxh. 

Paxt. 

lioxb. 


Lindl. 

Wal 

(( 

Lindl. 

Wal 

P. 


Griff* “ 

« «( 

Lindl. “ 

U t€ 

t« cc 


Pax. « 

Griff. “ 

Lindl. “ 

(t (« 

tt 

(t 

(( 

“ P. 

Pet. Th. 

Lindl. 

Spreng. Carey Bolbophyllum. 
Lindl. 

it 

(< 

Fragrant Sunipia, 

Lindl. 

Wal. 

Lindl. 

C( t ^ 
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Hava, 

bractescens, 

Lindl. 

obesa, 

tt 

ornata, 

t. 

elongata, 


lanata, 

tt 

sicaria, 

Griff. 

Merguensis, 

Lindl. 

affinis, 

Griff. 

pulchella, 

tt 

pulvinata, 

• t 

iruncata, 


floribunda, 

Lindlt 

Parishii, 

tt 


5P. 


EPIDENDREAE. 


Coelogyne, Lindi. 

flaccida, “ 

trinervifl, 

Pholidota, “ 

articulata, Lin. 

imbricata, P. 

Phaius, Lour. 

albuB, 

Sj^athoglottis, JBL 

pubescens, Lindl. 

Ania, 


angUBtifolia, 

VANDEiE. 


Sulophia, 

fusca, 

promeneis, 

graminea, 

Vanda, 

longifolia, 
gigantea, 
teretifoiia, 
Cleiso stoma, 
Saocolabium, 
papillosum, 
giganteum, 
obliquum, 
rubrum, 
retusum, 

micrantbum, 

(Eceooladea, 

^mpullaoea, 


Brown. 

WaU. 

Lindl. 

«c 

Brown. 

Lindl. 

•« 

«< 

Blume. 

it 

Lindl. 

ft 

tt 

ft 

Voigt. 

hma'kban. 

Lindl 

tt 

Lin. 


P, 


(Species ?) 


Spotted Suecolabium. 

P. 


Red Saccolabium* 
4 Z 
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flexaosa. 

Lindl. 

Aerides, 

Lour. 

odoratum. 


appendiculatum, 

WaU. 

decumbent, 

Griff. 

Cymbidium, 

Swz. 

aloifolium. 

«« 

W allichii. 

Lindl. 

Oalanthe, 

Brown. 

yestita, 

Wall. 

Idmatodes, 

Bl. 

rosea. 


Geodorum, 

Jack. 

candidnm. 

Wall. 

pallidum. 

Don. 

attenuatum, 

Griff. 


Fragrant Aeridea. 


(Anotlrar species.) 


apendioulatum« 

Q0S000C00O3|§i 

Gjmnadenia, 

sesamoides, 

Platanthera, 

brachyphylla, 

robui^ta, 

longibracteata, 

Caeloglossum, 

lacertiferum, * 
Habenaria, 

commelinesfolia, 

lucida, 

promensif, 

tricosantha, 

genic u lata, 

rostrata, 

aouifera, 


hsen-kala-kan-dee. 

OPHREAE. 

Brown^ 

LindL 
L. a Rich. 
LindL 


Willd. 

WalL 

a 

LindL 

WalL 

Don. 

WalL 


Vanilla, 


ARETHUSEAE. 

(A new species,) JFalc, 

NEOTTEAE. 


Monoohilus, 

afGine, 

Gebrcbis, 

foUosa, 

Tropidia, 

eurculoidet, 

(Etheria, 


WalL 

LindL 


'Blum. 



TT.ANTf, 


mollifty 

Cypripedium, 


Areca, Li 

catechu, 

ng^cSii hwon-thee. 
kwon-thoung, cgSffoooS 
‘‘ buBg, cgSo^S* 
myen-thwa, ^Sicgoti 
hmo^ 


Toungoo' Ladies-slipper- 
(Another species in Tenasserim,) P. 
PALMACEAE. Palms. 

Lin. Betel Palm. 


Saguerus, Rox. i 

Rumphii, 

Wrightea, “ 

oarytoides, “ 

•Caryota, 

Areuga, Lahilh 

•Calamus, Lin. 1 

platyspathut, Griff. 

palustris, 
melanaoanthuH, 
concinnus, “ 

nitidus, “ 

laciniosus, 
longisetus, 

^rborescens, 

Draco ? Willd. ] 

kyeiiig-nee. 

kyeing-ta-boung, c^5oocolS*i 

yan-Qia-hta, 

kyeing-kha, 

na-th«, o^SfODOt 

5 , tan, c^^oo^si 

„ boke, 

ph we-to-ma, § * 


Sago Palm. 


Rattan. 


(Species 1) 
(Species ?) 


WilH. 


Tree Rattan. 
Dragon's Blood. 


yan-nia-bta, ^Swood. 

kyeing-kha, 

„ na-tha, o^S^oooi. 

„ tan, 

„ boke, c^6^oS» 

phwe-to-ma, 

ta-nen-lha-ree-kyeing, oo^Siooo^o^Si 

kyeing-pbyoo, 

tbwon-kyeing, 

Liouala, 

longipes, Griff. Stemless Licuala. 

aha-zoang, jjOtceoSti Walking Cane Palm, or 

Penang Lawyer. 
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Zalacca, 

Reinpj, 


edulis, 

«4 

Edible Ealecca. ex, * 


3 'en-gan-khyen. 


yen-gan-khy 

0, 6^Sod£^« 


Calamosagus, 

Griff, 


laciniosus. 

4* 

Kattan-sago Palm. 

Borasaus, 

Lin. 

Palmyra Palm. 

flabelliformis, 

<4 


OoStf btan. 


tau-iitan, 

eoo3coS«> 

Wild Palmyra. 

Corypha, 

Ii»n. 


umbraculifera, 

44 

Talipat, or large Fan 



Palm. ex* 

GOi pea. 



taliera ? 

Roxk, 

Book-palm. 

COi paa. 



Emstona, 

Brawn, 

Wild Palm. 

htan-mjouk-lu, OoSicQ^cSco ? 

PhcEnix, 

Lin, 


dactyl ifera, 

it 

Date Palm. ex. 

gfocg^l 

swon-pa-lwon. 


sylvestris, 

Roxh* 

Wild Date. ex. 

paludosa, 

it 

Marsh-date Palm. 

osSesooSi 

then-boung. 


Cocob, 

Lin, 

Cocoanut. 


nucifera, ex. 

ung, 

Macrocladus, Grriff^ 

yen-khyen ? Karen Cabbage Palm, 

Palmacese. 


wa>young ? 

o1tQ6p& 

ka-la ? 

ODOOOi 

ta-kan ? 

a)cx)$i 

pa-dat ? 

ooooSu 

tha>Iu ? 

OOOj^i 


tau-nau-me-hto-htee, (Sgau.) 

4. M <4 pree-o, “ 

PONTEDERACEAE. PlCKBBBI.-WEED\<roRT6^ 
Pontedera, Lin, 

raginalis, “ 

Coo^octHoSt Ifiy-pa-douk;. 
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plantaginea, Rt>xb. 

dilatata^ Buck, 

SloS@n pa-douk-gyee 
sagittata* Eoxb. 

MELANTHACEAE. CoLCHiouMMroBXf. 


Anguillaria, Bro wn . 

indica, 

SMJLACEAE. Sabsaparillab. 
Smilax, lournef. 

ovalifolia, Roxh, 


o^o^ii ku-ku. 

Eirope» • Lour, (Species ?) 

Teta, Moxb. ** 

BOXBURGHIACEAE. Roxburgh worts. 


Roxburgbia, Dryand 

DIOSCOREACEAE. 

Dioscorea^ Plum, 

taciculata, Roxb, 

OOGg«0i ka-dwse-oo. 
globosa» Roxh, 

C^OcS^i myouk-phoo. 
alata^ Wild, 

atru purpurea, Roxb, 

60oc£|ii myouk-nee. 
crispata, Roxb, 

cSogo* I my ouk-kya. 
dmmona, Boxh, 


Yams. 

Yam. 

Karen Potatoe. ex. 
Large White Yam. ex. 


Dark-purple Yam. 


Wild Yam. 


cngjti kywm. 
glabra, 
rubella, 
anguina^ 

Pioscoiea. 

versicolor, 

iTiyouk-shen^ 

pwai-loke, 

iwen-souk-myouk, 

sen-lung-gywot, 

kywae-kyouk-tha, 

ka-dat^ 

kwai-taplu, 

nai-ka-hsang-khang-h 

BWai-so, 


McClell, 

<( 

Buck. 

cgocS^Sii 

cgSts0?oSc§ooS* 
•Sto^fngjoSt 
ecg)itea2|9cSaoo«i 
ocsoS. 

(Sgau.) 
(Pwo.) 
(Sgau.) 
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LILI ACE A E. Li ly worts . 


Methonica, 

Herm. 

Gloriosa. 

superba, 

Lam, 


^StcooooSi 

hsee-mee-touk^ 


Polianthes, 

Lin. 

Tuberose. 

tuberosa. 


ex. 

ftS^oSi hnen-ben. 


Aloe, 

Tournef, 

(Species ?) ex. 

^oSi moke. 



Drimia, 

Jacq. 


lanceoefolia, 

Ker. 

ex. 

Ornithogalum, 

Lin. 

Star of Bethlehem, 

revolutum. 

Jacq. 

ex. 

caudatum, 

Ait. 

ex. 

Allium, 

Lin. 


sativum, 

(( 

Garlic. ex. 

o«!|o5o8?g^. 

kyet-thwon-phyo 

lO. 

cepa, 

Lin. 

Common Onion, ex. 

ajjoSoO^S* kyet-th won-nee. 


ascalonicum, 

Lin. 

Shallot. ex. 

o«j|aSc5g^ii ^ 



porrum, 

(( 

Leek, ex. 

coooogoSog^i 

1 tau-kyet-thwon. 

Scilla, 

Schreb. 


indicn, 

Roxh. 


o^Swj^oSog^ 

N pa-daing-kyet-tliwoii. 

Hemerocallis, 

Lin. 

Day Lily. 

disticha'. 

1). Don, 

ex. 

fulva, 

Lin. 


Asparagus, 

«( 


officinalis, 

“ Common Asparagus. ex. 

acerosus. 

Roxh, 



^8yoOcSi sheet-ma-tet. 

Dracaena, Vandell, Dragon Tree. 

atropiirpurea, Roxh. ex. 

CgSccSfoSi kwon-len-net. 

Jfcwon-len-phyoo, cgScoSQ^i 

COMMELYNACEAE. Spidbrworts. 
Commelyna, J^ilL 

ccDspitosa, Roxh. 

hsat-lay-khyoung; oo^TcooSs^oSii 
ma-gywot, «ngjoSi 
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Aneilema, 

herbaceum, 

Flagellaria, 

indioa, 

c0oaSo^^i 

Pollia, 

Trades cantia. 
axillaris, 
imbricata, 


Brown, 

Wall. 

Lin. 

ii. 

myouk-kyeing. 

Thu7igh, 


P. 


P. 

a 


Alisma, 


ALISMACEAE. M^ater plan tain worts. 


Lin. 


(Species ?) 


PANDANACEAK. Scrrwpines. 

Pandanus, Lin. 

odoratissinius, “ Fragrant Screwpine. ex. 

00<y ogos * soJoo ^»I hsat-ta-phu. 

furcatus, Roxh. 

tha-bau, ta-gyet, oocoD^nooogoSi 
hsat-thwa*gyee, qo (5 cgoi^ti 
tau-ta-ky e t, ccsoo ooog oS i 

y80-ta-kyet, c^ooo^c^i 

Nipa, 'Ihunb, 

fruticans, ex. 

da*ne. 


PISTIACEAE. Duckweeds. 


Pistia, 

stratiotea, 


Duckweed. 

Linn. 


ARACEAE. Arumworts, 


Ambrosinia, 

Typhonium, 

orixense, 

Axnorphophallus, 

campanulatus, 

0« wa. 

Colocasia, 

antiquorum, 

85s peing. 
indica } 

seet^tuBg. 


Roxb. (Species :) 

Schott. 

«« 

Bl. 

Voigt. Telinga Potatoe. 

Ray. 

Schott. 


Voift. 


ex. 
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odora, Voigt. Fragrant Arum. 

8£«^CCOOC|ir peiijg-ma-haw-ya. 
koung-gen-peing^ coooSsodSSSii 


pan-nai-iiat, 


peing-kyan, 


ung, 

*' 0^'St 

kyoung-khyee 

, “ cogoSeM* 

‘‘ sliau, 

O 

pau-htwon, 


wet-kyouk-peing, 

oc^cogoc^SSii 

Scindapsus, 

Schott, 

officinalis, 

<4 

pinnatifida, 

Pothos, 

Lin. 

soandens, 

«< 

gigantea, 

ccp@** nga-ya-gyee. 

lasia, 

Acorua, 

Lin, 

calamus, 

“ Sweet 

C08«9C0fl len-hse. 

Arum, 

Roxb. 

rapiforme, 



P. 


P. 


ex. 


NAJADACEAE. Pondwcebs. 


Potamogeton, 

indicus, 

Spathium, 

chinense» 


Lin. 

Roxh. 

Lour, 

(< 


GRAMINACEAE. GRAasBs. 


Panicum, 

Lin, 


jumentosum, 

Pers, 

Guinea-graaa. ex, 

naii-ka-thau-hau, 


(Sgau.) 

Btalicum ? 

Lin. 

Millet. ex. 

80(^@8i6Bo5tCOoScO3905l 

pyoung-lay-kouk. . 

Paspalum^ 

Lin. 


loo, C^Sl 


Paspalum Millet. 

Sorghum, 

Per$. 


volgare, 

if 

Holous Millet . ex. 

^§g«iC0o8i pyoung. 

(Holchus Sorghum.) 
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sn 


sa'ceharatum, 

Per,^. 

Serghum Millet, 


cGoSti pyoung. 



OhVysopogon, 

Host. 



acicularis, 

<( 



gnung-myeet. 



Imperata, 

Curillo. 



cylindrica, 

Beauts 

1 hatch Grass. 


OOo5b3'oS08» 

thek-kay-nyen. 


Sacchanim, 

IJn. 



otHcinarum, 


Sagar-cana, 

ex. 

kyan. 




violaceum. 


Otaheity Cane. 


spoutaneum. 

Lin. 

Thatch Grass. 


00050008010 

tht'k-kay-gyoc. 



k-man-myeet. 




kaing, 




Sacchanim. 




kyan>mai, 



ex. 

men, 



(C 

boung-kyan, 

codoSsooiSh 



h tee-po-ka-hsau-hsa, 

(•Sgau.) 


Andropogon, 

Lin. 



muriaatua, 

lietz. 


ex. 

pan-yen. 



Schoenanthns, 

Lin, 

Lemon Grass. 

ex. 

eaculcntum, 

McCkll. 



eolcoSi sa-ba-len. 



ta-yu-khlau-mee-dsi, 

(Sgau.) 


Aristida, 

Lin. 



Sail. 


«( 


Anthistiria, 

(4 

(Species ?) 


2 !ea, 

“ Maize. 


Mays, 

(( 


ex. 

pyouiig-boo. 



Coix, 

Lin. 




liacrima, “ Job's Tears, a«v 

COc8c8si ka*le-thce. 

odcSsoIoSgoIoS* ka-le-pouk'pouk. Coix Millet. 
ka-Ie-hmen^ cocSjSi 
^ shee, 

theing, 08^1 

5 A 
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Rich, 

Pers. 

Widd. 

Beauv. 

Garin, 


Creeping Panic Grass. 


beu-wai-thoo, (Sgau.) 

Orysa, Lin. Kice. 

sativa, “ eXr 

GODooSGoliiecnsf sa-ba. 

Cynodon, Rich. 

dactylon, Pers. Creeping Panic Grass. 

Dactyloctenium, Widd. 

80 y:yptiacum, Beauv. 

El eu sine, Garin. 

indica 1 “ 

008 h8en>gno<myeet« 

Arundo, R^x. Reed, 

phoung,* Cdo8« 
pyoo, 

kyoo, o^-^i 

lai^ cbt 

a-Io-kyoo, oac^o^'j^n 

Hordeum, Lin. 

hexastiohon, “ Barley. ex.^ 

(^COOOfc mn-yau. 

Triticum, Lin. 

vulgare, Vill. Wheat. S*.^ 

cj] a I gy ung-sa-ba. 

Poa, Lin. Meadow Grass, 

(Species 1 ) 

Ratreburgia, Kth. 

pulcherriraa, •* 

Bambusa, Schult. 

spill osa, Roxb. 

olc^cSs wa-gna-khyat. 
gigantea, Wall. 

wa-bo. 

nana, Roxb. 

SecooSfoli pe-lau-pe*naQg-wa, 
wa-pyouk, oHsecgooS* 

“ net, oliifoSi 

kyouk-wa, co^oc^dln 

gna-tai, cc^i 

wa-pwot-gyee, o1»go5^«i 


* The natives often call species of saccharurn and arunda by the 
same names. 
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Batnbusa. 

wa-pwot-gnay, 

olsgoScoSi 

ten-wa, 

ooS5*cn«i 

wa-nway, 

o\% ^aS« 

wa-8wen-net, 


“ “ phyoo, 

o1«g84‘ 

kya-lo-wa, 

otgc^ol*! 

kya-khat-wn, 



kya-lhoung-wo, agcooo8*oT«i 
teii>wa> oo6«o1*i 

hsnyen-wa, ^d\tt 

thaik-wa, o^oSolii 

thaik-tu-hmyen-tu-wa, o^oSojj^oj^olii 
tha-na-wa, oo^61«» 
kha-yen-wa, 

Bhwae-hmung-wa, ^^oltn 
wa-ph-young, oltaccfSii 
wa-men, dlsoSSt* 

wa>myet-hsan-kyay, dli§c^soo^oSi 
tha>ra*phu'Wa, ooe^^olsa 
wa-mo-wa, 

wa-tha»phwot, o 1 «cx)goS* 
bouk-wa, QtiocS<S)u 

htee^wa, cStolti 

wa-mai 

wa-thie-shwae, olicSogi 
wa-ya, oli^o 

Graminacese. 

myeet-nee^ 

pyoun^-sa, c^oSiaDi 
inyeet«ya> ^SoDoii 

natt-wee-ko (Sgaa) 

*< Iwee-khau, 
nau*ko-tli8e-mai, 
tha-kee-pgse, 


u 
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f VPKRACEAK. Skdges* 


Cyperii*, 

TAn. 


pygmffius. 

Vahl 


Kyllinga, 

JAn. 


nionocephala, 

*• 


tr’cc]>s, 

4 4 


Fimbristylis, 

Vahl. 


cestivalis, 



Hypolytrum, 

Rick. 


;]^iganteum, 

Wall. 


Cypereae, 

Nees. 


wei-myeet oo. 

ooS^ 80 * 


myeet-kyet-thwon, 

^8o3o6og?i 


tau-kyet- lay- h lee. 

coODogScooSc^ti 


hsgai-ka-tho, 


(Sgau.) 

“ the-kee-kho» 


4< 

** o-bo, 



Scirpeao, 

Nees. 


ta-pro. 


(Sgau.) 

E !; lOCAULACEAE. Pipbwobts. 


Eriocaulon, 

Grownov, 


Wallichianurn, 

31 art. 


XYRIDACEAE. Xyrids. 


XyriR, 

Lin, 


indica. 

4( 


pauciflora. 

Willd. 


BALANOPllORACEA. Cynomokiums, 


Balanophoia, 

Forst. 


typhina. 

Wall. 


gigantea. 




C Y T1N AC EJFj . C isx ugRAP es. 
CytinuR, Species ? 



PERNS. 


The following valuable Catalogue of Burmese ferns with 
the synoptical table, has been furnished by the Rev, C. S. 
P. Parish, Military Chaplain, Maulmain. He did not give 
the synonyines, he remarked, lest he should add too much 
to the size of the book. The synonymy is the great oppro- 
bium of natural history. The difficulty in the study of na¬ 
ture is not in what God has made, but in decyphering the 
illegible characters that man has written on her face. She 
places us on enchanting ground with hill and dale, dingle 
and dell, stream and streamlet, and every tree that is plea¬ 
sant to the sight and good for food but naturalists, by 
the multiplicity ‘ of barbarous names they have heaped on 
the same object, have turned the whole into ‘‘ a continent 
of mud.’’ 

A tribe of ferns with the sori continuous on the margin, and 
easily recognized, Linneus designated Fteris or plume, the 
Greek name for ferns. Modern naturalists, Dutch and En¬ 
glish, German and French, have so improved on him and 
on each other that Fteris now appears in different books 
under eighteen different names, and to complete the cycle, 
showing the impertinence of these changes, Sir William 
Hooker, the most distinguished of living Botanists, has gone 
back to the old Linnean genus and adopted it in his new 
work on ferns. 

The tree fern which appears on page 443 under Wallich’s 
name of Polypodium giganteum, will be found in the fol¬ 
lowing Catalogue under Sir W. Hooker’s name of Alsophila 
gigantea ; but Moore, more recently refers it to A, glabra, 
and gives a dozen other names by which it is denoted on 
the pages of various authors. He remarks : “It some¬ 
times becomes difficult to distinguish betweciii Alsophila 
jand Polypodium,^' Where there is no natural boundary, 
why make an artificial one ? 

The silver fern of page 443 is referred to Nothochalcena 
or gentea, tjiat being the systematic name under which it is 
described in the latest work on ferns to which I had then 
access; but I since find that Sir W. Hooker refers it to 
Cheilanthes argentea, Moonj observes: “ Nothochlaena has 
all the habit of Cheilanthes, with which some of the species 
have much affinity.” 

One of the most common ferns in Burmah, very abun¬ 
dant at the base of the old walls at Toungoo, is the four 
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eared Pteris, P. yuadrianrila, easily recognized by each of 
the lower pair of pinnae being double so as to suggest two 
pairs of ears. To the description of this specfes, Sir W. 
Hooker devotes a dozen lines of large type, and then adds 
twelve dozen lines in small type mainly to an exposition of 
the synonymes. 


THK FKRX ALLIANCK. 


I. 

Fdicales ,—Spore cases dorsal or marginal, one-celled. 

Order. 

Spore cases with a jointed ring,.. Polypodiaceae. 

Spore cases without a jointed ring:. 

Fructification dorsal, vernation circinate .. Marattiacere. 
Fructification marginal, vernation straight, Ophioglossaoe*. 

II. 

Lycopodales .—Spore cases radical, or petiolar* 


or axillary, one or many celled. 

Snore cases axillary, one tluee celled,. •. • • % Lycopudiaceaj. 
fcipore cases radical, or petiolar, one four, or 

many colled, ..Marsiliacese. 


Flld(LVLES. 


Order 1. POLYPODIACE^E. Trihe. 

I Spore cases valvate,.Osmimdineie. 

II S]>ore cases not valvate. 

A King complete. 

I I at the top of the spore case, •*••«••••• Schizoeines. 

I round the centre of the spore case. 

t Sori dorsal, fronds opaque, ..Glcichenineae. 

ft Sori marginal, fronds pellucid,.Irichomanineie. 

R l^ing not complete, but nearly so. 


I Vertical (spore caS( s usually stalked,). .Polyponine®. 
Not vertical, eccentric^ (spore cases ses¬ 
sile or nearly so.) 

t Sporecases many, compressed, ring 

narrow.Cyatheine®. 

ft Spore cases few, gibbous ring, broad .Matonine®. 

C Ring rudimentary (annual aquatic plants).Ceratoptendine®. 

Tribe 1. I’OLYPODINE^. Group. 

I Receptacles occupying the whole under 

surface of the frond... Achrostiche®. 

II Receptacles not so, but in large patches of 

a definite form,. Platycerie®. 

Ill Receptacles confined to certain determin¬ 
ate parts of the veins,.. ^ 
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B 


Sori transverse to veins, paralled (or near- Group. 

ly) with midrib or margin.^ 

1 I Receptacles on or near to midrib. 

marginal by contraction of 
the frond), linear or oblong. 

f I Sori with an indusium« * • ...Lomariese. 

iff I Sori without an iudusium, «•••«••. Pleurogrammese. 
Receptacles marginal, or medial, dis¬ 
tant from midrib, (usually linear, 
sometimes punctiform). 

Sori with indusium. 

Indus!um bursting along its 
outward margin, .«•••••••• Lindsceess. 

Indusium bursting along in- 
ward margin. 

Spore cases attached to un¬ 
der surface of Indusium^ Adianteae. 

Spore cases attached to the 
surface of frond. 

X I Punctiform, .Choilanthoae. 

X I Linear,.Pterideao. 

II Marginal, ••••••«••••••••• •Vittarieae. 

11 Not marginal, but nearly so,. .Toeni.idea. 
Receptacles short, tranveise, or arcuate 
on veins. 

f I With indusium,.Woodwardioae, 

tf I Without indusium,.Meuiscieae. 

Sori parallel with venation, oblique to midrib. 

I 


> Asplenieae. 


With indusium, 

Lateral on the veins (iudusium 
single,). 

Dorsal on the veins (indusium 

double,) ... • • • • Didymochloereae. 

Without indusium. 

Receptacles linear, an anastomi- 

sin?,.... Hemioniiideae. 

Receptacles linear, simple or 

forked, ..Qymnogrammeae. 

Receptacles contiguous, at length 

confluent, ...Platylomeae. 

Sori punctiform, (rarely appearing other¬ 
wise by confluence.) 

Sori punctiform, (Indm. superior, normal) 


t 

tt 

Sfi 

t 

tt 

ttt 


1 


t 


tt 


Indusium reniform or peltate, at¬ 
tached by sinus or centre, mar¬ 
gins free, ... Aspidieae. 

Indusium roundish, attached by its 
base transversely, margins free#..Cystopterideae. 


* Rarely punctifom. 
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Iff Indusium, roundish or oblong, ad¬ 
herent at the base and margin 

(cup-shaped.).. Davallieae* 

2 Sori with indusium (Indm. abnormal, 
inferior,) 

Indusium adherent to margin of frond, Dicksonieae. 
Indusium not adherent to margin of 


frond,.. • ..... • Peranemeae. 

3 Sori without indusium, «. • ...Polypodieae^ 


Tribe 2. CYATHEINEiE. 

A. Sori with indusia (but abnormal, inferior) 

on an elevated receptacle. 

1 Fructification dorsal.•Cyathece. 

2 Fnictif: not dorsal (involucres cup- 

shaped, .. Thyrsopterideoe. 

B. Sori without indusium, on an elevated re- 

ccptucle, ... • Alsophileoe. 

Tribe 3. MATONINE^. 

One genus, Matonia —a rigid fern, distinguished by its umbo- 
ntfte indusium. 

Tribe 4. GLEICHENINEiE. 

Two genera—Platyzoma and Gleichenia. 

Tribe 5. TllICIIOMANlNE^. . 
Trichomanes and Hymenophyllnm. 

Tribe 6. SCHIZCEINE^. 


1 Spore cases attached laterally, • • • • t • •. • • Lygodieae, 

2 Spore cases attached busally,•••••• «••••• Schizmese. 


Tribe 7. CERATOPTERIDINE/E. 
One genus—Ceratopteris. 

Tribes. OSMUNDINEiE. 

Two genera—Osmuiida and Todea. 

Order 2. MARATTIACE^. 


A. Sori distinct. Tribes, 

II oblong,....Marattiness, 

2| circular ....Kaulfussineee. 

B. Sori not distinct, (cornate) «••••••«•..., DanoBinese. 

Tribe I. MARATTINE.® Groups. 

11 Spore cases free, ....Angropterideas. 

2| Spore coses conorete, .Marattiese. 


Order 3. OPHIOQLOSSACEiB. 

No subdivision of this order and only one genus—Ophioglossum. 
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LY COPOD ALES. 


Order 4. LYCOPODIACEiE. Groups. 

Ij Stemlesfl plants with radical leaves, • • Phylloglosseao, 
llj Steoas leafy, .• •• Lycopodieae. 


Order 5. MARSILIACEJE. 


Ij Spore cases one celled. 

11 radical, axillary at base of leaves. 

21 clustered on short leafluss branches. 
II Spore cases 2-4 celled radical, 

III Spore cases many celled, radical or petiolar. 


Groups, 

Isoetcae. 

Salviaeae. 

Pilularieae. 

Marsiiieae. 


FILICALES—POLYPODIACEA3. 

Tribe 1.— POLYP ODINE.E. 

Group .— ^Achrostiche-®. 

Polybotrya, HumhoU Bompland. 

setosa; common ou sandstone hills about Maulmain^ also 
on granite at Amherst and Beloo^gewn, 
marginata. 

appendiculata, J. Sm, 

Hamiltoniana. 

PsBcilopteris, PresL 

flagellifera. On the ground in wet places, deep jungles. 
Achrostichum, Lin, 

aureum. In swampy places where water is brackish.— 
Amherst. 

Photinopterifif, J. Smith. 

horsfieldii ? J, Sm. Mountainous districts. 

Group , —Plattcbrie-b. 

Platycerium, Desvaux. 

Wallichii, Hook; every where on trees throughout ths 
Provinces. 

biforme, Blume. Mergui. 

Jenkinsia, Hooker. 

undulata, JETook: —local; wet jungles, abundant about 
old Pagodas. Tavoy, another species, not named. 

Grotfp—L omarie JE. 

Lomaria, Willd, 

scandena; abundant at river sides and in wet places in 
jungles. 

Blechnum, Lin. 

orientale, Lin, Cliff at Amherst, rather scarce. 

5B 
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Group —PLEUROGBAMMEiE. 

Hjmenblepis, Kaulfuss. 

spicata, Presl. On betel nut trees, island called Madre* 
macan, Mergui. 

Gymnopteris, Bt^rnhardL 

axillaris, Pred. on trees, wet jungles, rare in fructification. 
Group. —Toenitidejb. 

Toenitis, Wild. 

Blechnoidea, Sw. Damp jungles but local:—rather plen¬ 
tiful about Amherst. 

Drymoglossum, Presl. 

piloseiloidea. Pr. Common on trees at Tavoy, Mergui 
and elsewhere, 

A second species ? 

Group. —YiTTARIEiB. 

Vittaria, Lin. 

lineata, J. Sm. On trees about Maulmain, and elsewhere. 
Group. —Linuscebje. 

Lindsoea, Dryander. 

Lobbiana, HooJc. Madremacan, Mergui, on the ground, 
lanuginosa. Wall. Tavoy town, on trees, 
cultrata, Sw* Mergui. 

Schizoloma, Gaudichaud, 

ensifolium, J. Sm. Sandstone hills, about Maulmain. 
Group. —Adiai^teje. 

Adiantum. Lin. 

Parishii, Hook. On the top of a limestone rook, called 
Twakabin, near Maulmain; alt. 2000 feet, 
lunulatum, Brm : Every where. 

Capillus Veneris, Lin. On limestone rocks in the Megatha 
river. 

Growp—CHBItANTHBiB. 

Cheilanthes. 

faginosa, Klfs. 2 varieties, one on Twakabin, a limestone 
rock, at an elevation of 2000 ft. above the sea; another, 
at the level of the sea, on primitive rocks, Beloo-gewn. 

varians. Hook, > on banks, Maulmain. 

tenuifolia, Sw. f 

fragilis, Hook. Limestone rocks, near Maulmain. 
Grottp—P tebidejs, 

Onychium, Kaulf. 

auratum, Kljs. Occasionally on pagodas; abundani in 
old toung-yas, or jungle olearings, 
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Pteris, Lin, 

aquilina, Lin, Mountains, Molee, ft. Nwa-Iabo. In the 
district of “Kioiilj-Kounff,” east of the “ 3 Pagodas.*’ 
as low as 1000 ft. elevation, 
aurita, BL Common. 

2-aurita, HI, Common about Maulmain and elsewhere. 

longifolia, Lin. Very common on wells and old pagodas. 

longipiimula, IVal/, Jungles ; not abundant. 

pelluoida, Pr, Jungles, rather rare, Amherst. 

ludens, IVa/l, Limestone rocks. 

cretica, Linn. Amherst, and elsewhere in jungles. 

JNemoralis, WiUd. llebigue. 


G roup — M ENISCEJB. 

Meniscium, Srhreb, 

Species ? Attaran. 


Group — ASPLENIE.E. 

Asplenium, Lin, 

uitidum ; on trees in wet jungles, 

resectnm ; Madiemwcan, Mergui, and near rivulets, among 
hills, commonly, 
erect Jim, (or allied). 

fa]t*-atum j on tioes, Tavoy and Maulmain. 
het-rocu»purn, W^.IL Twa-kabin. 

iudus-aris ; common on trees in wet jungles throughout 
the provinces. 

Diplaziura. ^to, 

poiymorphum, 
tomenlObum, 

Diplazium, 

niacrophyllum, 
pylvutica, 

Athyrium, Roth. 

pentagon um, Moore ; limestone rocks near Maulmain. 


I deep jungles. 


} 


Desvaux, 


Group ,— Hemionitideje. 

Antrophyum, Kf/s, 

reticulutum ; on rocks and stones in wet jungles. 
Hemioiiitis. Lin. 

cordata, Ro^b. Fort at Toungoo. 

Group — Gymnogkammej!. 

Gramm itis, Sw, 

elengata ; Madremacan, Mergui. 

Digrammaiia, Vr, ^ 

esoulenta; swampy places in jungles, ** Tee-yang.’’ 
Lozogromma, BL 

Growp.—PoLTPODIBJB. 

Polypodium coDtiguum^ Wall, Mergui. 
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Goniopteri,^ Pr. 

liTOphylla, Pr. > places, common. 

Dictyopteris, Pr. 

rriHcroflonta, Pr. wet jungles, rare. 

Niphoboliis, Klfs. 

acrostichoides. Wall, common on trees, 
costatus. Trivoy. 

Sphoesoccphaliis. Madremacan, Mergui. 

Niphoboliis. 

gardneri. Maulmain and Tavoy, on trees. 

Pleopeltis, one species. 

Drynaria. Borg. 

quercifolia, J. Sm. On nearly every old tree in the Pro¬ 
vinces. 

coronans ; apparently very local. Hills near Toungoo.— 
Abundant in the Siamese Province of Kiouk-Koung. 
briodes; trees, Maulmain. 
longissima, J. Sm. 
bemionitidea.- 
nornialis. 
sinuosa. 

Group. —Aspidiejb. 

Polystichum, Both. 

vestitum, Nwalabo, near Tavoy, alt. 4500 feet, 
presliaiium. 

Sagenia, Pr. 

Goadanata, J. Sm. About Maulmain, on banks, eommon. 
Hippocrepis, Pr. Jungles, rather rare, 
variolata. Wall. 

Nephrodium, Rich. 

molle, R. Br. jungles, Toungwine near Maulmain. 

unitum, Bor^, 

terminans. 

proliferiim (?) Abundant above the water line of our riv¬ 
ers, liigh up. 

jav inieum, i/ooA;. Dense jungles. 

Lastrcea, Borif. 

ericarpa. Twakabin, 2000 feet, 
ciliuta. Limestone rocks, 
pentagons, 
fateiloba. 
atrata ? Mergui. 
coiaifolia. Wall. (?) 
maerocarpa. Wall, Twakabin 2000 feet 
Oleandra, canearilles. . 

* Goniopteris has always been placed among non-indusiate fema— * 
but it baa an indusium, though small, and Soon witbsiing. Q F. 
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Walliohii, Pr. Toungwine, Maulmaln.—‘Madremacan, Mergui, 
Nephrolepis, Schott. 

tuberosa, Pr. On treea, Maulmain. 
hirsutala, Fr. Jausjlea, not common, 
exaltata (?) Schott 7 Martaban, old fort wall. 

Group. - DATALLIEiE. 

Davallia, Sm. 

elegans, ^ abundant on palmyra trees^ in the 
soli da, j * rains. 

Belangeri, Bory. Trees, common, 
bullata, Wall. 

decussens, Hook. Near top of NTwa-bibo, Tavoy— 4000 ft 
Khasigana, Hook Tavoy, jungles at the foot of Nwa-labo. 
polypodeoides. Abundant at Dongyan Twakabin ; also on 
Mount Burney, Tiivoy. 
immersa, Wall. Donne-Toung. 

Group. —D 1 CKSONIB.E. 

Cibotium, Kip. 

glaucescens, Kze. Near a fine waterfall on the road from 
Tavoy to the foot of Nwalabo. 

Group. —Paranbmb e. 

Diacalpe, Bl. 

aspidioides, Bl. Top of Nwalabo, Tavoy, on the ground. 
Tribe 2. CYATHEINE.®. 

Group. —Alsophileae. 

Alsophila. 

gigantea (?) Abundant in all wet jungles, but never seen 
by me with a true stipes. 

Another species near Naiy^, on the ascent to Nwalabo. 
Tribe 4. GLEICHEN1NE.3E. 

Gleichenia, 8m. 

dichotoma, Hook. Cliff, Amherst; Mei-gui, Kalween road. 
Tribe 5. TRICHOMANINEiE. 

Trichomanes, Lin. 

Filicula, Bory. On small trees in wet jangles. 

Jaranicum, Bl. Near hill (Streams. Madremaoan, Mer* 
gui; Ting-gike, near Martaban. 

A third very smell species, allied to T. 

Henzaiensis, PansA. 

Hymenophyllum, Sm. 

polymorphum, Hook. On rocks and stones, wet jungles. 
Tribe 6. SCHIZCEINEiE. 

Group .— Ly GOBI E AB. 

Lygodium, Sw. 

Boandens, Srv. Very common, especially about Maulmain. 
two more species* 
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Group.^ SCHIZOBEAB. 

Schizoea, Sm. 

peunula, Hook. Top of Madreraacan, Mergui. 

Tuibb 7. CERATOPriiRIDINEiE. 

Ceratopteris, Srongt. 

thalictroidcet. Brongt Annual, abundant in my compound 
during the rains. 

Tbibe 8. OSMUNDINEJB. 

Osmunda, Lin. 

javanica, Bl. Near waterfall, Tavoy. 

Obder 2. MAUATTIACEuE. Tribe Marattikeab. 
Group .— Angiopterideae, 

Angiopteris, Hoffm. 

evecta, Huffm. Wet jangles, Toungwine, near Maulmain. 
Order 3. OPHIOGLOSSACE.E. 

Ophioglossum pendulum, Lin. Hare, Tavoy, trees, Hondraw 
river. 

LYCOPODALES—LYCOPODIACE.^ 
Lycopodieae. 

Lycopodium, Lin, 

claratum, Lin. 
carnuun, Lin. 
phleginaria, Lin. 

salulifoliuin. Tavoy, Mergui, Amherst. 

Lycopodium ulicifolium. Vent. 

Selagineiia, Pal. de Beauv. 

Belansreri. Common. S. atrovireus ? 

flabellata. chtysocaulon 1 

caulescens 1 Willdenovii> and others, 

pentagona ? 

Salviuia being omitted in Mr. Parish's catalogue, it is here 
added. 

MARSILEACEaE. Pepperworts. 

^ALVli!CI£A£. 

Salvinia, MicA. 

cucullata, Iloa:5. 

- 0 - - ■ 

•TUNGEBMANNIACE,^. Scale mosses. 
Jungermania. 

hirtella, TFeier. 

Plagiochiia. 

Nepalensis, Ldbg. 
gpndtnera. 

juniperina, iVeei. 





ETHNOLOGY, GLOSSOLOGY, 

ifec, &c. 

Page* 

Ahom,..... ()8 

Aracanese,. 02, 640 

Arramana,.. •»• • 4^ 

Bamau,.. 041 

In addition to tho remarks on page 641, it may be observed 
that Bamau, or Baumau, frequently occurs in old Bghai poetry as 
the name of a large Burmese city, near which their ancestors for* 
merly dwelt, but of which the present generation has no knowl¬ 
edge. One of their songs says : 

** Go buy a large cleaver in Baumau, 

Return buy a large axe in Baumau ” 

All old myth represents Ywa, when about to die, sending the 
Tupaia to call the Burmese from Baumau to receive dying gifts. 
They reached his couch before the Karens who had also been sent 
for through the monkey tiger, and received horses and elephants, 
oxen and buffaloes, ability to raise three crops of rice a year, and 
•kill to weave cloth as beautifully variegated as the serpent’s skin. 
After receiving their gifts, the legend states they took their hors¬ 
es, elephants and cattle and returned to Baumau. This proves 
decisively that the Bghais were formerly located in the vicinity 
of Bamau. 
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Ka, 


Page. 

Bama, 



92, 640 

Belu, 

Bghai, 

93 

Kados, 


68, 640 

85, 640 

Kakuas, 


98 

Burmese, 

36, 640 

Kaknis, 


98 

“ tribes, 

62, 640 

Kakoos, 


97, 640 

Black Karens, 

96, 440 

Kami, 


98 

Cambodia, 

45 

Kamis, 


98, 640 

Chata, 

98 

Kala, 


77 

Chatnmus, 


Kambausa, 


45 

Chins, 

9>, 640 

Kakhyens, 

69 

, 97, 640 

Danu, 

68, 640 

Kitnyaii, 


62, 640 

Demonology, 

103 

Karens, 

70, 

640, 641 

D’hanoe, 

68 

Raronies, 


89 

Dhanu, 

68 

Kay, 


92, 64(» 

Dhanao, 

68 

Kaya* 


71 

Hashu, 

94 

Kayne, 


640, 95 

Hafihwie, 

02,91,640 

Kay ay, 


71 

Jos, 

67,640 

Keraee, 

5 C 

98, 640 
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Kha, 

Pagp. j 

93 1 

MhOHy 

ptfge 

62 

Khu-hta, 

93y 640 Mopgha, 

92, 9:1, 640 

Khnmis, 

1 

j 

M!oriya, 

3^ 

Khukeens, 

] 

Mru, 

98, 640 

Khyen, 

Rimi, 

95 

Mranmay 

62, 68^ 

98 

Mugs. 

62, 640 

Kola, 

77 

M vvuon, 

69, 640 

Kumis, 

98 

Mweyin, 

38 

Kookies, 

95 

Myamrna^ 

62 

KoomeeSy 

98 

Nagas, 

95 

Koons, 

98, 640 

Nari, 

62 

KyanSy 

98, 640 Negrais, 


Kycuy 

95, 640 

Nwi, 

69 

Lalo, 

69 Ophir, 

20 

Lao, 

69, 640 

Pa-aii, 

94 

Laos, 

69 

Pa-htoungy 

9& 

Laos, 

69,640 

Paku, 

84. 640 

Lau-laus, 

69 

Paloas, 

640, 6» 

Lanmeen, 

62 

Palibrotha,. 


I^awa, 

68, 640 

Palok, 

& 

IjoIo, 

69 

PaloungSy 

5, 640 

l.aymay. 

85, 88, 640 Panduupy 

9& 

Law of Progress, 

593 

Peguans, 


Magas, 

62 

Phwoiis, 

69, 640 

Mana^nSy 

62 

Plemau, 

640 

Mandalay, 

14 

Pray, 

8& 

Martaban y 


Prome, 

69 

Maryue 

62 

1 Progress, 

591 

Maulmain, ‘ 

7 

1 Pugan, 

42 

Maunepgha, 

83, 640 

Pwo. 

92, 640< 

Manumanau, 

85, 88, 640 

Pyufr 

42,640 

Mareura Emporium, | 

Quois, 

67, 64» 

Mergui, 

41 

Rakaing, 

62 

Mien, 

Q2 

Red Karens, 

73, 75, 89, 640 


In continuation of page 75, it may be added, the Red Karens^ 
according to their traditions, came down from the vicinity of Ava 
first to Toungoo with the Bghuis whom they recognize as their 
brethren, but were driven east to their present locality by the 
Burmese; and hence obtained the name of Eghai mu-htay^ or 
Ea^itern Bghais. 

The l ed Knien traditions are sprinkled with scriptural expres¬ 
sions, like the traditions ©f the other tribes, but some of ihem^ 
.have not been met with before. For instance—after stating that 
God was before all things, it is said he formed first the heavens m 
a dwelling place for himself, and then he created the earth, but 
the earth was mixed with water and there was no solid ground. 
Then “ God divided the land from the water, and made the watee^ 
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to gather itself together in one place, in the great ocean, when the 
land appeared.” 

Again : The ancients say, there was once a man who held 
converse with the dead ; and he directed the soul of the dcatl man 
to follow tiie road that he pointed oiif to him, saying, ‘ Pursue 
ihis road till you find it divide into two. At the forks of the road 
you will find a book. Open it and observe what it says. When 
you continue your journey, follow the road that branches off to 
the right. Go not to the left. Though the road i'' narrow there 
is unalloyed happiness at the end. The road on the I'^ft, though 
large and vvide, has iio happiness at the end ; but on the contrary 
ends in unmixed wretchedness and suffering’.” 

Catarans and savages as the Red Karens have hitherto been 
characterized, they seem to have as good a knowledge of their own 
wayward .selves, as many people of much higher pretensions. One 
of their myths s:.ys : On<5e on a time, God called all nations to 
him to learn to read ; and all went and studied. The Karens, 
however, were lazy, never got their fir>t lesson, and soon ran 
away and hid themselves in the forests. When the other nations 
were returning home, having acquired ability to read and were 
carrying away their Ijooks, the Karens intercepted them in the 
road, and seeing the hooks asked for one, but wore refused with 
the remark, ‘ go to God and ask him fei yourselves.’ So they 
went, and said, ‘ 0 Lord give us something,’ God replied, ‘ £ 
wished to make you Karens great and wealthy ; but when I said 
you should be rich and great, you answered, ‘ No, no, we will not 
be rich, we prefer to be poor, to be poor.’ When I said ‘Be it 
it so, you shall be poor then you replied, ‘ No, no we want to 
be rich.’ When 1 would give you life, you cried, ‘ No, no. We 
wtill die, we will die’.” 
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Page, 

Sak, 

98, 640 Shyu, 

93 

Salones, 

99 Siugphos, 

97 

Sagaing, 

Sitang, 

12 

iSatungs, 

SuvMiina humme, 


Selungs, 

,99, 640 Tagoimg, 

30 

Sera, 

Tarn, 

93, 640 

Serna, 

Tai, 

6S, 640 

Serica, 

Talaingg, 

18 

Sgaus, 

17, 640 Tavoyers, 

67, G4() 

Shaiis, 

68, 640 Taxila, 


Sho, 

9J Teiiasserim, 


Shoimg, 

92, 640 Theek, 

£38 

“ Wiie, 

92 Thingba]!, 

97 

Shwaygyen, 

12 Thadung, 


Shyans, 

69 Thodung, 


Shendoos, 

99, 640 'roungthua, 

9:, 646 

Shyou, 

Do Ton-soo, 

9i 
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Toung-yo-thi8, 

90, 640 Yenbaus, 

71, 96, 640 

Toungoo, 

63, 640 Yin bans. 

71,96, 640 

Wa, 

69, 640 Yenseiks, 

71, 96, 640 

Wewa, 

84,640 Yos, 

67, 640 

Yang, 

71, 96 Zebeings, 

67 

Yaus, 

67, 640 Zeyapura, 

63 

Yaurs, 

67 Zeyawadee, 

63 

Yebains, 

67, 640 Zeyawatana, 

63 

Yeing, 

71, 96, 640 Zebeings, 

67, 640 

Yen, 

71,96,640 
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Antelope, 

171, 6'^0 Chevrotain, 

169, 170, 670 

Autilope, 

171 Chevreuil, 

170 

Ant-eater, 

165 Civet, 

154,665 

Ape, 

144, 146 Cow, 

172, 175 

Arctictis, 

15'2, 665 Oynopterus, 

148, 664 

Arctonyx, pref. 

152, 665 Deer, pref. 

217, 170, 670 

Arvicola, 

163 Delphinus, 

174, 671 

Ass, 

169,669 Dog, 

153, 665 

Atherara, 

164, 669 Dormouse, 

151 

Badger, 

152 Dugon, 

144, 173, 671 

Bamboo-rat, 143 

, 163, 669 Dugungus, 

175 

Barbyrussa, 

143 Kdentata, 

165, 669 

Bat, 

147,664 Elephant, 

166, 669 

Balaena, 

174, 671 Elephas, 

166, 669 

Balsenoptcra, 

174, 671, Elk, 

143,171 

Bear, 

151, 665 Equus, 

169, 669 

Bison, pref. 

172 Felis, 

157, 159, 666 

Bos, pref. 

172,670 Fox, 

148, 153 

Bubalus, 

174 Fox cat. 

158 

Buffalo, 

173, 670 Galacopithecus, 

147, 664 

Canis, 

153, 665 Gaur, 

143, 172, 670 

Ounis aureus, 

153, 665 Genetta, 

154 

Cambtan, 

171 Gibbon, 

144, 145, 663 

Capra, 

172, 670 Gnawing animals 

, 150.666 

Carnivora, 

151, 665 Goat, 

172, 670 

Carnivorous animals, 

151 y 665 Goat-antelope, 

143, 171, 670 

Cat, 

159, 666 Guana, pref 


Cercocebus, 

146 Gulo, 

153 

Cercopithecus, 

146, 663 Gymnura, 

143 

Cervus, 

170, 670 llalicore, 

175,671 

Cetacea, 

174, 671 Hapalomys, 

161,668 

Chaus, 

158, 666 Hare, 

164, 669 

Cheetah, 

143 Helictes, 

153, 665 

Cheiroptera, 

147, 661 Hedge-hog, jiref. 
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Hipposideros, 

139, 664 

Moschus, 

170 

Hystrix, 

164, f>69 

My Otis, 

149 

Hog, 

166, 152, 669 

Noemorhedua, 

171.670 

Homo, 

144 

Nycticebus, 

147, 663 

Horse, 

169, 669 

Nyclicejus, 

149, 664 

Hyena, pref. 


Nyctoclcptes, 

164 

Hylobates, 

144, 145, 663 

Nylghau, 

143 

Hypudeus, 

164 

Oppossum, 

143 

Hyelaphua, 

171 

Otter, 

153, 665 

Hyloays, 

150, 664 

Ovi», 

172, 670 

Ichneumon, 

155, 666 

Ox, 

172, 173, 670 

Ictides, 

152 

Pachydermata, 

166, 669 

Insect-eaters, 

149, 664 

Paguma, 

154, 665 

Insectivora, 

149, 664 

Pangolin, 

165, 669 

Inuus, 

145, 663 

I'anolia, 

171, 670 

J ackal. 

153, 665 

Papio, 

145, 663 

Jerboa, 

163 

Paradoxure, 143, 

154, 155, 665 

Kape, 

. 146 

Pelandok, 

170 

Kebos, 

146 

Pai'adoxurus, 152, 

,154,155,665 

Keephos, 

146 

Pig-bear, 

152 

Khalad, 

153 

Pithecns, 

144 

Koph, 

146 

lUatyschista, 

155 

Leopard Cat, 

158, 666 

Porpoise, 

174, 671 

Lemur, 

147, 663, 664 

Porcunine, 

164, 669 

Leopard, 

157, 666 

Presbytes, 

147, 663 

Leopardus, 

157, 666 

Ptcrodactile, 

143 

Lepus, 

164, 165, 609 

Pt. cineraceus, 

666 

Loris, 

143, 147 

Pteromys, 

161, 162, 666 

Lutra, 

153, 665 

Ptoropus, 

148, 6C4 

Lynx, 

146 

Quadriimana, 

143, 663 

JMacroglossus, 

148, 664 

Rabbit, 

165, 669 

Mammoth, 

143 

Racoon, 

143 

Megaderma, 

149, 664 

Rat, 

162, 163, 667 

Megatherium, 

143 

Rhinoceros, 

166, 167, 669 

Macacus, 

146, 663 

Rhino loplius, 

149. 664 

Mammals, 

663 

Rhizomys, 

163, 164, 669 

Manis, 

165, 669 

Rodentia, 

159, 666 

Marmot, 

163 

Rorqual, 

174, 671 

Mole, 

151, 153, 665 

Ruminating animals, 169, 670 

Mammalia, 

143 

Kuminantia, 

169, 670 

Mouse, 

163, 667 

llusa, 

143, 171,670 

Monkey, 

144, 147, 663 

Sambur 


Monkey-tiger, 

152 

Sciiirus, 

159, 161, 666 

Musk-rat, 

150 

JSciuroptera, 

162 

Musang, 


Sciuropterus, 

162, 666 

Mus, 

163, 667 

Sand-badger, 

143, 152 

Muntjacus, 

170 

Saud-hog, 

132 
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Scotophilua, 149, (KU 

Sea Cow, 175,071 

Semnopithecus, 147,603 

isheep, 172,070 

Shrew, 150, 065 

Simia, 146 

Solid-hoofed animals, 169, 609 
Sloth, 14:,()(33 

Sulidungula, 169, 

Sorex, 150, 151,665 

Spalax, ' 164 

Squirrel, 159, 161,666 

Stenops, 147 

Stjlocerus, 170,670 

Sas, 166, 669 

Talpa, 161, 665 

Taphozous, 149,664 

Tapir, 143, 168,669 

Tagiian, 

Tapiru«, 168, 669 


Page, 

Tiger, 155, 665, 666 

Tiger Cat, 158 

Tigris, 157, 666 

Thick-skinned animals, 166, 669 

Toothless animals, 165, 669 

Tragulus, 170, 670 

Trichechus, 175 

Tupaia, 149, 664 

Unicorn, 143, 167 

Ursus, 152, 665 

Urva, 155, 666 

Yespertilio, 149, 664 

Viverra, 152, 154, 665 

Viverricula, 154 

Weasel, 153, 665 

Whale, 174, 671 

Whale Tribe, 174, 671 

Wolf, 143 

Zebu, • 173 
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174, 671 
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665 
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153, 665 

164, 669 
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155, 666 

165, no, 670 

159, 666 
670, ‘‘ 

162, ‘‘ 
171 

[8 174, 671 

148 664 
<« “ 

149, “ 

148, 


etgo 

oS 145-147, 

663, 664 
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147, 663 

<< 
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oool* 
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« 

c« 

« 

Is 

145, “ 
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it 

ccd^S 

145 

(t 

ogcogS 

145, 663 
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^sogS 
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0^0 

oioS^oS 


cx/Sag-^oS 
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ooSscg^iJ 

oo8co 


cgeg* 


Abrornis, 

A. superciliatui, 
Accipitrinso, 
Actitis, 
Acrocephalus, 
Aoanthylis, 
Accipiter, 
Acridotheres, 


109, 6G9 5 . 

^ oo«c 

153, 665 


BIRDS. 

217, 683 Adjutant, 

Agrodromt, 
672 Alauda, 
234,689 Alcedo, 

210,683 Alceinoropa, 
200,677 Akippe, 
182, 183 Alaiulinae, 
205, 079! Akocomus, 


152 
163, 007 
166, 669 
152, 665 

i 154 
158 
158 
165, 669 

153 

171, 670 

172, 670 


237, 238, 690 

208, 209, 680 
191, 192, 674 
193, 675 
212, 079, 681 
680 
227,080 
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Anas, 246, 248, 693 

A mad ilia, 

Anipeliceps, 206,679 

Anastomus, 238,690 

Anous, 

Anser, 247 

Aiithipes, 210,082 

A. guJaris^ same as A. mo- 


iliger, 682 

Anthus, 209, 680 

Anserinae, 692 

Aquila, 184, 672, 673 

Aquilinse, 672 

Anatidaa, 692 

Anatinae, 693 

Ant Thrush, 682, 214 

Anthreptes, 

Arachnothera, 224 

A. chloropus, Tich’^ Same 
as Tropicoperdix chloro¬ 
pus, Blyth. 

Arboricola, 230, 

Ardea, 176,237—239 
Argala, 238, 

Argus, 2*29, 


224,685 


230, 687! 


176, 237—239,691 
238, 239 


Argus, 229,687 

Astur, 182,183, 672 

Athene, 187, 188, 673 

Athene Brodici, 673 

Arneiiiae, 691 

Ardeadae, 690 

Atheninse, 673 

Ardeola, 241, 691 

Ardetta, 241, 242, 691 

Arinae, 177 


Artamidse, 

Artamus, 

Aruiidinax, 

Abio, 

Aves, 

Baza, 

Babbler, 

Barbet, 

Bee-eater, 
Bernicla, 

Birds, 

Blagrus, 

Blue jay, 

Benteot, 

Brachypteryx, 

Bhringa, 

Bhuchanga, 

Bittern. 

Boatswain-bird, 

Brachypodius, 

Brachyurus, 

Broad-bill, 

Bubo, 

Bucco, 

Buceros, 

Budytes, 

Bulaca. 

Bulboul, 

Bunting, 

Buteo, 

Buzzard, 

Bone-breaker, 

Brachyuridae, 

Buboiiiiue, 


Ptgf. 

684 

219, 684 
216, 683 
188, 673 

671 
181,672 
204, 678 
195, 675, 676 
192, 193, 675 
246, 692 
671 
185, 673 
192 
203 
681 

220, 684 

241, 691 
245 

222, 686 

218, 683 

188, 673 
195, 196 

189, 674 
210 , 680 

189 

221—223, 684 
208, 680 
181, 184, 673 
179, 673 
185, 673 
682 
673 


This is the second new species of wood Partridge (says Maj. Tick- 
ell) I have been fortunate enough to discover in Tenasserim. (The first 
was sent to the museum As. Soc. in 1855 as Arboricola brunneopectiu ) 
It appears tolerablv numerous ; but as far as my observations go, is en¬ 
tirely confined to the forests on the banks of the Zummee river. Un¬ 
like its known congeners, it avoids mountains, and inhabits low though 
not humid jungles, where the ground merely undulates or rises into 
hillocks. Like the rest of its tribe, it is difficult to flush, and runs with 
great rapidity, jumping adroitly over obstacles, and diving into impen¬ 
etrable thickets for security. Early in the morning these birds come 
out on the pathway, scratching about among the Elephants* dung, and 
turning over the dead leaves, for insects They do not appear to have 
any crow or call, though during the pairing season this may not be the 
case. 
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Bucia, 

Page. 

193 

Page. 

Cicoiiia, 176, 238, 239, 690 

Buceretidse) 

674 

Cicouiiiffi, 

699 

Buohanga, 

219 

Circaetus, 

224, 225 

Butorides, 

241, 691 

(^ynniris. 

Buteoninee, 

673 

Circus, 

182, 672 

Cacatuinee, 

177 

Cissa, 

204, 678 

Campephilinae, 

676 

Oissa sinensis, add 

678 

Caprimulgidee, 

677 

Cinclidia, 

211 

Caprimulginse) 

677 

Circaetus, 

181 

Carvanica, 

232 

Circsetinae, 

672 

Carbo, 

246 

Circinse, 

672 

Cassowary, 

176 

Circia, 

247 

Casarca, 

247, 693 

Cicia, 

247 

Ceblepyris, 

217 

Oiticlosonia, 


Celyptomena, 

683 

Cisticola, 

211 , 681 

Certhiadse, 

663 

Climbing birds, 

177, 671 

Ceryle, 

191,674 

Climbers, 

67r. 

Caterpillar-catcher, 217, 6831 

Coccyziis, 

198 

Calaenas, 

229, 686 

Cockatoos, 

177 

Calornis, 

207, 679 

Coilurio, 

213 

Campephaga, 

217, 227, 683 

Coiiurus, 

179 

Carpophagn, 

226, 686 

Colymbus, 

248 

Caprimulgus, 

200, 677 

CopsychuK, 

215, 682 

Capito, 

196 

Columbida?, 

686 

Centropus, 

198, 199, 677 

Columbinae, 

686 

Cercheneis, 


Corvid®, 

678 

Oerthia, 

224, 226 

Corvinse, 

678 

Ceyx, 

192, 674 

Corydonix, 

198 

Chatterer, 

219 

Ooturnix, 

231, 688 

Charadrius, 

232, 689 

Cow-bird, 

241 

Charadrinae, 

689 

Coracid®, 

675 

Chaulelasmus, 

217, 693 

Collocalia, 

201 , 202, 677 

Chauliodus, 

247 

Columba, 226, 228, 230, 686 

Chatarrhoea, 

680 

Conirostres, 


Chionidse, 

689 

Coot, 

242. 243, 691 

Chrysomma, 

212 , 622 

Coracias,192, 203, 

, 204, 223, 675 

Chrysocolaptes, 

194, 675 

Corapica, 

204 

Chalcophaps, 

228 , 686 

Cormorant, 

245, 692 

Chibia, 

219, 220, 684 

Corvus, 

203, 678 

Chloropsis, 

223 

Cory dal la, 

218, 683 

Chippuck, 


Corydon,’*^ 

Clorisoma, 

Cbrysococcyx, 

197, 676 

CossyphuB, 

Crane, 

237,690 

Ohrysonotus, 

195 

Creeper, 

683 


* Came across three of those singular bir<^ls Corydon SumatramM, 
They are as stupid nearly as boobies or noddies. One that I shot at 
and missed, remained quietly till I loaded again and killed, the other 
fwo sitting looking on ” TickelL 

o D 
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Criilij'er, 

222,684 Dodo, 

17 & 

('rypsirina, 

203, 678 Dryotomus, 

194 

Trow-pheasant,^* 

108, 677 Ducuia, 

227 

Cuculua, 198, 

. 190, 219, 676 Elaninse, 


Cuckoo, 

196, 198, 676 Elanus, 

181, fiTiy 

Cultirostres, 

690 Egret, 

239,241, 691 

(Jultrunguis, 

187 Eopornis, 

20 > 

( urlew, 235, 237, 689, 690 Eagle Hawk,. 

672 

CymbirhyuchoSy 

218,683 Eagle, 

179, 672, 67* 

Oyoruis, 

216', 682 Kdoliiis, 

219, 2:20. 684 

Crateropus, 

204 Eraberiza, 

208, 212' 

Oyptolopha, 

220, 684 Enicurus, 

2-14, 682r 

('recca, 

247 Ephialtes, 

18» 

Cuckoo-hawk, 

179, 181, 672 Erpoinis, 


Cuculidffi, 

676 Endynamys, 

197 

Cuculinse, 

676 Euplectes, 


Cypselinae, 

677 Euplocomus, 

230, 687 

C'ypsolidfBy 

677 Eurylaimiis, 

218, 683 

Cypselus, . 

200, 677 Eurystomus, 

192, 67.'V 

Cyrusses, 

Euspisa, 

208, (580 

Dacelo, 

191,674 Erne, 

179, 185, 673! 

Dahila, 

215 Erolia, 

235 

Ecfila^ 

693, 247 Erythrosterna; 

216, 68r 

J)endi\.'nanthu&, 

209, 680 Estrelda, 

208' 

Dimoipiiu, 

216 Estreldinse, 

680* 

Hicruridse, 

219, 684 Ksacus, 

232, 689* 

Dial, 

2l5 Esaeinse, 

689 f 

Diver, 

248 Eurinorhynchus, 

235, 690 

Diuriise, 

672 Eurostopodus,! 

200, 677 

Darter, 

246, 692 Eurylaiminse, 

683 

Demi-egret, 

241 Falcinellus, 

233, 237, 690 

Demigretta. 

241 Falconidee, 

672 

Deiidrocygna, 

246, 693 Falconinse, 

672 

Deridrocitta, 

203, «78 Fan-tailed Babbler, 211, 6«l 

Dendrophila, 

217, (583 Fern owl, the goat suck- (■ 199 

Dendroeopus, 

er. 

1 67T 

DentirOotres, 

Fedoa, 

234 

Dicaeiim, 

225, 226, 686 Ficcdwla, 

223 

Dicnirui3, 

219, 221), 684 Floriken^ 

231,233.689 

Dove, 

227,228,686 Falco, 

179, 186, 672 

Duck, 

246, 248, 693 Fairy bird, 


Drongo Shrikes, 

684 Falcon, 

179,180,^672 

* The Pegu crow 

seen about towns is a “ blace race,” 

' says Mr. Blytb 

•r CorvuB splende^is. 


+ “ In the evening saw a specimen of that superb bird Eiiroatopodus 

eerviniceps high in 

the air. It has much the flight of 

our fern, owl or' 

goat sucker, but on a grander scale. TiekeU, 
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Pai^e. 


Tinch, 207, 208, 212, 680 

Fissirostres, 


Fly-catcher, 216, 220, 682, 684 

Fowl, 

229. 2:10 

Fringilla, 

208 

Fulica, 

242, 24^,691 

Francolin, 

200. 6r<7 

Francolinus, 

230, 687 

Fringiilidae, 

680 

Fuligula, 

248, 69:$ 

Fulignlinae, 

69:$ 

Gallinago, 

2:36, 690 

Oallicrex, 

242, 691 

Gallophasis, 

2;$0 

Gallinaceous Birds, 

Gallinula, 237 

242, 248, 691 

Gallus, 

229. 2:$0, 686 

Gampsorhynthua 

, 21«, 682 

Garrnlax, 

204, 678 

•Garrulinae, 

678 

Garrulaoinee, 

678 

Geophilus, 

2y9 

Gecinus, 

194, 195, 675 

Geocichla, 

215, 682 

GecininiB, 

675 

‘Geiochelidon, 

24:$ 

Gemitores, 

686 

Geronticua, 

237 

Glaveola, 

232, 689 

Glaveolidae, 

68 !) 

Glottis, 

234 

Oledes, 

179, 672 

Gourinse, 

686 

Grebe, 

248 

Grace linse. 

679 

Grauculidse, 

683 

Granciilus, 

246, 683 

Green Pigeons, 

686 

Graucalus, 

217 

Graculus, 

246, 692 

Grouse, 


Oruidse, 

690 

Gryllivoro, 

2i5 

Guinea Fowl, 

230, 687 

Goatsucker, 

199, 201), 67'S' 

Goose, 

246,692.693 

Gosliawk, 

179, 183, 672 


/'I Pajrc. 

Goura, •jog 

Gracula, 205, 206,215, 221.679 


Gialiatores, 

Giug, 

Gull, 

Gyps. 

Halicus, 

Halijietinae, 

I{alc3^oind{]e, 

IIiEiuatopus, 

Hansa, 

Hensa, 

Hemipodiiis, 

Heinicircus, 

Homilophus, 

Hemicheledon, 

Herodias, 

Hetoropiis, 

Halcyon, 

Haematornus, 

Halioctus, 

lialiastur, 

Harpactes, 

Harrier, 

Hawk, 

Hemipus, 

Hemixos, 

Hen, 

Heron, 

Heron-ben, 

Hetcromorpha, 

Hierax, 

Hiuiantopus, 

Hirundo, | 

Honey-sucker, 

Haematornis, 

Hiruiidinidae, 

Honey Buzzard, 

Hone}" caters, 

Hiinantopus, 

Hiaticula, 

Hydrochelidon, 

Hoopoe, 

Horn bill. 

Humming-bird, 

Hypalpetes, 


689 
297. (>92 
243, 690 
186, 673 
246 

673 

674 
233, 689 
128, 693 
128, 693 

231 
193, 675 
193, 675 
216, 682 
240, 241, 691 
184 
191,674 

195, 673 
185, 673 
199, 677 
179, 182, 672 
179, 182, 672 
214, 682 
222, 684 

239, 241, 691 
248, 691 
205, 679 
180, 672 

200, 201, 202 
218,219, 684 
224, 685 
181,221,672 

684 
189 

685 
233 

233, 689 
244, 692 
100, 674 
189, 190, 674 
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Hydrocluledon, 

Hydrophasianiis, 237, 690 

Hypotriorchis, 180, 672 

Hypsipetes, 222,684 

Hoploteras, 232 

Huhua orientalis ; Strix 
orientalis, Horsf.: St7\ aw- 
maJtrana, Raffles, (juv.J; 

Sir, strepitans.Tem,; Ha- 
htta nipalen^isj Hodgson; 

JI. pectoralis, Jerdon, 673 
Ibis, 237, 238, 690 

lampromorpha. 


lora, 

lole, 

Irena, 

lanthocincta, 

Ictinaetus, 

Icthyaetus, 


223, 68S 

222, 684 

223, 685 
204. 205 

184, 679 

185, 243 


Imperial pigeons, C. syl- 
vatica, 227,686 

Insessores, 674 

Ispida, 191 

1 x 08 , 222 

lx ulus striatus, add before 
Erpornis, 679 

Jackdaw, 203 

Jay, 

.Uingle Fowl, 229 

Jungle goat, 684 

Kestril, 179, 672 

Ketupa, 187,673 

King-crow, 203,219,684 

Kiug-ffsher, J91, 192, 674 

I 179, 181, 186 

] 186, 672, 673 

Kitta, 204 

Kittacincla, 2l5 

Kotla, 181 

^ . I 204, 214—214, 217 

x.anm3, | til9,22l,682 

Lark, 208-210 

Laridae, 092 

Larus, 243,692 

Leptoptilas, 176 

Limnaetus, 183, 184 

Loriculus, 179, 671 

Lonchura, 207 


Lorikeet, 177, 179,*^671 

I Loxia, 207, 208 

j Loxigilla, 

I Lyncornis, 200 

Lamellirostres, 6J2 

Lamproinofpba, 197 

Lapwing, 190 

Laniadae, 682 

Leptoptilus, 238, 690 

Leptosomus, 198 

Limocola, 235 

Limosa, 234—236, 689 

Leiothricanae, 679 

Leiothrix, 679 

Leucocerca, 221, 684 

Lobivanellus, 232, 689 

Lophotes, 18I 

Longshanks, 689 

Longipennes, 692 

Magpie, 203, 204, 678 

Malacocincla, 212 

Mango bird, 223, 685 

Malacopteron, 681 

Maccaws, 177 

Macrodactyli, 691 

Maeropygia, 237, 686 

Macropygiinae, 677 

Macropteryx, 200, 677 

Manakin, 218, 683 

Maina, 205 

Malacocercus, 680 

Maluriis, 2l0 

Mareca, 247,693 

Martin, 218, 684 

Megalaima, 195, 196, 676, 676 
Megalaimidae, 675 

Muscylva, 221 

Metopidius, 236, 690 

Meliphaga, 

Meliphaginae, 68t> 

Melipliagidae, 685 

Megalurus, 210, 211, 680 

Melanochlora, 205 

Merulidae, 682 

Merulinae, 682 

Meropidae, 675 

Minla castaniceps, add 6''^9 

Mixornis, 212,681,682 
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M, olivaceus, Tick.—a new 
species referred by Blyth to 
Pbllornium Tickelli. 


Meiglyptes, 

196, 675 

Meleagris, 

687 

Melanosterna, 

Melias, 

198 

Merops, 

Merula, 

192, 193, 675 

Microlaptes, 

Mioropturnus, 

195, 675 

Milus, 

185, 186, 673 

Mioronisus,' 

198, 672 

Moltacilla, | 

209,212,215 
218, 222. 680 

Munia, 

207, 208, 680 

M, ucuticauda, 

same as M. 

Molucca, 

680 


Muscicapa, | 


212, 214,216 
217, 220 
Muscicapula, 216, 682 

M. jmailla^ Tick, same as 
M. Mdanoleuca, 

Muscitrea, 

Mynah, 205, 206, 679 

Miiscisylvia, see Kuticilla. 
Myiomela, 


Morph nus, 
Motacillidae, 
Murasing, 
Muscipeta, 
Mycteria, 
Myiophonus, 
Myagra, 
Naevia, 
Neopus, 
Nectariuiidae, 
Nicobar pigeon 
Natatores, 


184 

680 

219 

217 

238, 239, 690 
215,682 
220, 684 
235 
184 
685 

228, 686 
692 


Neotarinia, 224—226, 685, 686 


Nemoricola, 

Nightjar, 

Niltava, 

N, grandis, add 
Ninoz, 

Nisaetus, 

Nisastur, 


209, 680 
199, 200, 677 
216 
682 

187, 188, 673 
183 


Nisus, 183 

Noctua, 188 

Numenius, 235, 6^9 

Nuthatch, 217, 683 

Nyctiatdea, 

Nycticorax, 241, 691 

Noctiirnae, 673 

Notodeia, 682 

Numidia, 230, 687 

Nyctioruis, 193 

Ocypterus, 219 

Oedicnemus, 232,689 

Onychoprioii, 244, 692 

Open-beak, 238, 690 

Oriole, 223, 224, 685 

Oriolinae, 685 

Oriolus, 223,224,231,685 
Ornithology, 176 

Ortolan, 

Orthotomus, 210, 211, 681 

Osprey, 184, 185, 673 

Otogpys 186, 673 

Otiis, 188 

Owl, 187, 188, 673 

Oyster-catcher, 233, 689 

Ostrich, 176 

Otidea, 689 

Otis, 232 

Oxylophus, 198, 676 

Palmedeidae, 690 

Parra, 232—237 

Paradisea, 205 

Paradise Edolius, 219 

Parinae, 679, 690 

Parus, 205, 212, 218, 679 
Passeres, 678 

Pallorneum, 211, 681 

P. Tickelli, Blyth—a new 
species. 

Perching Birds, 674 

Perd’cinae, 687 

Perdix, 230 

Pern, 181,672 

Pern is, 181,672 

Perninae, 672 

Faddy-bird, 240 

Palaeornis, 177—179, 671 
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Pallid icola, 

Pandion, 

Perdix, 

Paradox ornis, 
Parrakeet, 
Partridge, 
Passer, 

Pastor, 

Pavo, 

Parrot Family, 

Pavoninae, 

Peacock, 

Pelican, 

Pelicanus, 

Pericrocotus, 

Petroeincla, 

Phalaorooorax, 

Phasianus, 

Pheasant, 

Phodilus, 

Phaeton, 

Phaenicornis, 

Phyllornis, 

Phenotrix, 

Pelicanidae, 

Phoenicoj)haus, 

Pha?nicura, 

Phoeopus, 

Phoenix, 

Phasianidae, 

Phasianinac, 

Phlamiiigo, 

Philemon, 

Philomachus, 

Phyllopneuste, 

Phiagmaticola, 

Platalea, 

I’hylltirninae, 

Phoeiiicopterus, 

Phoenicopterinae, 

Phylloscopus, 


I 

Page. 

:3I4 P. Tick.-same 

184, 673 as Ahorni$ superciliatus. 

230 Blyth. 


205 Pica, 

203, 204 

177,671 Picus, 

193,195, 675 

230, 687, 688 Kie, 

203 

208, 680 Pigeon, 226, 

227, 228, 686 

205, 206 Pipit, 

209, 680 

224, 687 Pitta, 

214,682 

671 Picae, 

674 

687 Picidae, 

675 

178, 229, 687 Picinae, 

675 

245, 692 Pipridae, 

683 

245, 246, 692 Pipriime, 

683 

217, 218, 683 Platerhynchus, 

220 

Ploceinae, 

68 (» 

246 Ploceus, 

207, 680 

229,230 Plotus, 

246, 692 

229, 687 Plover, 

232, 689 

181, 674 Pluvianus, 

232, 689 

245, 692 Polypleotrou, 

229, 687 

217 Poliornis, 

182, 672 

223, 676, 685 Pomatorhinus, 1 

211 , 212, 681 

203 Podica personata, 

248 

692 Podiceps, 

248, 693 

198, 676 Podicipidae, 

693 

216 Podoa, 

248, 693 

235 Podargus, 

200, 677 

176 Pomarine Skua, 

693 

687 Podargiiiae, 

677 

687 Polophilus, 

I9S 

692 Polyplectroninae, 

687 

223 Pressirostres, 

687 

236, 690 Porphyrio, 

242, 691 

217 Pontoaetus, 

185, 673 

216 Porzana, 

242, 691 

235, 238, 690 Pompadour, 

227 

685 Piatincola, 

215, 682 

692 P. ferrea, add. 

682 

6 y2iPrmia, 210—212,681 

217, 283 Psilorhinus,* 

204, 678 


* Shot a specimen of that beautiful bird Pdlorhiiius Sinensis. There 
were three of them, and I have never seen them so bold. Generally 
this bird is as difficult to approach as our Magpie in England. Fsilor- 
hinus flavirostris^ wliicli is the well known “ blue Magpie” of Dai jeeling, 
has a chatter precisely like that of the British Magpie ; while its con¬ 
gener Sinensis, which scarcely differs from the other in plumage, ha* 
it soft wailing whistle like tlie note of some birds of prey.— TickelL 
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Prinia, 
Psarisomiis, 
Psittaca, 
Psittacus, 
Psittacidae, 
Pteruthius, 
Pycnonotidae, 
Pycnotus, 


Paqe. 

210—212, 681 
218, 683 
178 
177, 179 
671 
678 
68 ; 

221, 222, 684, 685 


P, nanuSy Tick.—same as 
lu8 striatua. 

Prince bird, 683, 217 

Psendornis, 197 

Psittacidae, 

Ptiloskelos Amherstii, Tick.—a 
species of Buhula related 
to Ketupha hukua orien- 


talis, Blyth. 

187, 673 

Quail, 

231, 687, 6^8 

Querquerdula, 

247, 693 

Rail, 

242, 691 

Rallus, 

Raptores, 

242, 243, 691 

179,672 

Rapacious Birds, 
Rallidae, 

176,672 
691 

Raya, 

218 

Razores, 

687 

Rhipidura, 

Rhynchops, 

243, 692 

Roller, 

192, 675 

Bing Dove, 

228, 686 

Recurvirostra, 

233, 689 

l^curvirostridae, 

689 

Recurved Bill, 

233 

Rhynchea, 

236, 690 

Red Breast, 

216, 682 

Red-shanks, 

689 

Rollulus,* 

230, 688 

Rosy-red bird, 

217, 683 


Euticilla atrocaerulea, Tien.- 
species of Red-start.t 
Solenticalorth Mucuylvia^ and 
since Myiomelalencura, Hodg-] 
son, Blyth. 

Sarciophorus, 232,689 

Sarcidiornis, 247, 693 

Saxicoliuae, 682 


Page. 

Seansores, 

Scolopacidae, 689 

Seena, 244,692 

Sibbia, 205,678 

Sittinae, 683 

S. picata^ Tick.—identical with 
S. melanoleiica^ Blyth. 


Silky Chatterer, 

Sand-pipor, 

Sasia, Hodg. 

Saxioola, 

Saxicoliceae, 

Scansore.s, 

Scissors-bill, 

Scolopax, 

Scops, 

Sea-swallow, 
Scrilopiius, 
Shear water, 
Shieldrake, 
Shrike, 

Siva, 

Sitta, 

Skylark, 

Sleiiderlark, 

S'lake-birJ, 

Snake-eagle, 

Spatula, 

Spheinxridao, 

Spur-wing, 

Squatarola, 

Snake-biril, 

Snipe, 

Snippet, 

Soniium, 

Soropu.s. 

Sparrow, 

Sparrow Hawk, 

Sphnurus, 

Spi/setus, 

Stachyris, 

Starling, 

Stonechat, 

Strepsilas, 

Strix, 

Sterna, 


205, 679 

235, 690 

216 
682 
177, 671 
243, 692 
234—236 
188, 673 
692 

218, 679, 683 
243 
247, 693 
212, 21.3, 682 
212, 679 
217, 222 
208, 680 
209, 680 
246, 692 
181, 672 
241, 693 
680 
236 
689, 2.32 
246 

236. 690 
232, 689 


207, 208. 680 
183,672 

183, 184, 672 
212, 679, 682 
205, 206, 679 

2.36, 609 
187, 189, 674 
243, 244, 692 


“ A bevy of the Rollulus cristatus, a singular genus of quail pro¬ 
curable occasionally at Mergui.” Tickeil. Blyth makes Rollm a genus- 
of AVood' Partridges. 

t “ The only specimen seen, sitting on the skirt of a dense thicket, 
close tt> a small blind brook. Quiet and still, witliout the vibratilc nu)- 
tion of the tail habitual to all the known Redstarts. But in its con¬ 
formation, it is undoubtedly a Redstart. TickoU- 
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Stern inae, 
Steniula, 

Sturuus, 

Strigidae, 

Stiiginae, 

Stouechat, 

Sturui^ 

Suctorial, 

Sun-bii*ds, 

Swift, 

Swallow, 200, ! 
Swan, 

Swimmers, 
Swimming birds, 
Sylvia, 

Symium, 

Syniiuae, 

Skua, 

Sula, 

Sultana, 

Surnia, 

Surniculus, 

Synornis, 

Syndactyli, 

Syphostides, 

Tantalus, 

Tchitrea, 

Tcbitreadae, 

Terekia, 

Tetrao, 

Thick-knee, 

Thrasaetinae, 

Threskiornis, 

Titlark, 

I’itmice, 

Tinamidae, 

Tiger-bittern, 

Tailor-bird, 

Teal, 

Tenuirostres, 

Tenthaca, 

Tephi odornis, 
Terax, 


Pafe. I Page. 

692 Tinamidae, 68d 

244,‘692 Tinuunculus, 179, 180, 572 

206, 679 Tooth-billed birds, 

673 Add T. saturatus, 672 

674 Toria, 

216, 682 Totanus, 233, 234, 689 

206, 679 Treron, 226 

Tricliastoma, 212, 681, 686 

224, 685, 686 ToJerhamphus, 191, 674 

200,677 Treroninae, 686 

200, 218, 219, 677,684 Tropic bird, 245, 692 

Tyrants, 216,683 

692 Tyranidae, 216,683 

urds, Tringa, 232,690 

211, 216. 224 Trogonidae, 677 

187,674 Tudinus, 681 


187,674 Tudinus, 6^ 

674 “ Outtatus^ Tickell.* 

693 Totipalmata, 692 

245, 692 Tricophorus, 222 

242 Tringus, 234, 237 

187, 188 Trogon, 196, 197,199, 677 

197,676 Turdoides, 222 

216 1 \ 204—207,215,217 

674 J 221—223, 682 

232 Turkey, 687 

237,690 Tumix, 231,688 

220,684 Turnstone, 236,690 

634 Turter, 228,685 

234, 689 Turtle Dove, 228,686 

230 Turnicinae, 688 

232, 689 Taopicoperdix chloropus, Blyth, 


add after Arhoricoh 


237, 690 Ulula, 

209 Upupa; 

205, 679 Upupidae, 
Urrua, 

241,691 Vanellinae, 
210,681 Vanellus, 
246,693 Viralva, 

Volvocivora, 
213,214 Vultur, 

213, 214, 682 Vulturidae, 
Vulture, 

243, 246, 692 Vulturinae, 


190, 674 
674 
188 
689 
232 
244 
217 
186 
673 

179, 186, 673 
673 
226 


Tern, 243, 246,692 Vulturinae, 673 

Thrush, 214, 215,217,682,683 Vinago, 226 

Thalaseus, 244, 692 Vivia innomiata, 

Tiga, 194,675 White Paddv bird, 240,691 

Timalia, 212, 681, 682 Wading birds, 

* “ This is the third new species of the genus I have discovered in 
Tenasserim. The other two were sent by me to the Society ^through 
Ikir. Blyth) in 1855, and named by that gentleman T. hrevicauaatu^ and 
T. erispifrons. The latter species with its large tail is rather an aber¬ 
rant forpi, if retainable in the genus.” TickelL 
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Wagtail, 209,210,680 Xenus, 

,,, pi 10, 211, 216, 224 Yard-legs, 

warbler, ^ figO, 681, 682, 685 Yellow-bird. 
Water-hen, 242 Zanclostomns, 

Wide-mouthed birds, Zootheera, 

Wearer bird, 207 Zosterops, 

Woodpecker, 193,675 Z.^aous, add 

Wasp-eater, 675 Zygodactyli, 

Wandering-pie, 203,678 

BURMESE. 



198, 677 
216 , 682 
224. 685 
685 
67S 


oaSoo^* 


1 

@oSoo 6 


687 




@ 8@0 

237, 

690 


190, 

674 

<^0.610S 

206, 

679 

es3oec|;> 

246, 

692 



684 

0^5* 


691 

237, 

, 238, 

690 

0 ea 1 St 

229, 

687 

a1 229, 

686 , 

687 

g«@o 

197, 

676 

? 

227, 

686 



686 

oSc^oS 

187, 

673 

oaojogoS 

241, 

691 

^^98g«9 


239 

OJCOOI 1 

77, 179, 

671 

■ 


686 

o^osojcncooS 

235, 

689 


223, 

it 

coSoeoaoB 

196, 

675 


(C 

it 


203, 

678 



fc 

eog* 


671 

j^sco(^«gooS 

<< 




« 


239, 

691 

cogsogioS 

178, 


iaM* 

179, 

671 

cotgsojjoSGooo 


f< 

1 



673 

«ag»@oScooo 


C( 

j 

* 8 .* 

228, 

686 

eogsoowo 

179, 

<c 1 



672 

eo^teelS^s 

178, 

C( 1 

cooB A heron. 



eagsoooo 

179, 

it 

c^t 

246, 

692 

ogcSccoo or ^oSccoo 

<( 

or 

231, 

688 

“ ojegj or “ 


177, 

St „ 

226, 

686 


(671, 

692 


187, 

674 

@oS 

687 

goSsooS 

219, 

684 


5 E 



»so 
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Page. 

217, 683 
<( « 


223, 685 
« « 
« <t 


joSoSioaoi 
cc^uSscSg 

5oS(go88<y 

5aSc»c§8« 232, 689 

^oSooSeoDooS 193 

joSo^dB^ 195, 196, 676 
^cSoeSid^i 192, 675 

joSsHi “ 673 

5C3S@8s 200 , iiQ 

gcS^ot 241, 691 

gcS;§$ 238, 690 

joSsooSttebroad bill 218, 683 

5oSc[OOoS 209, 680 

•open Azure headed Fly-catch- 
''' ‘ er. 220, 684 

eSe^So^ot Enicurtts, 214, 682 
60 207, 679 

eDeonSaegoS 207, 680 
eoejioScoooSs, ®ocol8eoooS, 

eOSsHSt Proviuoialism for ©o 

SsogoS 

eSecS 246, 693 

g^colSsg 185, 673 

186, 673 

«o68?e8 191, 674 

Oiej^oS 

as^c5c^«®o* 206, 679 

Cb^oSc»Oo8oo8 205, 679 
fttcocS 188, 673 

8»«o^* 202 

caSceiS 235, 236, 689, 680 


PAge; 

(^8cnot Broad-tailedFly catch¬ 
er, 221, 684 

cooo88|oS 191, 674 

eoOOO^C^i Jui^Ie fowl, 229, 657 
oj*®!? 238, 690 

cS*cxjioS 187 , 673 

cBc8| 232, 689 

/srsr\r\^rs^ 5 •^niadina or Loxia striata^) 20® 
.COQO0OI J and other field spartows, ( 680^ 

cficBo;^ 232, 689 

coooo5b 247, 

oo8@«ii or otSo^i 246, 692 

8^qS« 674 

caISs 229, 687 

calSsgcj^ocScolStg^ 180, 672 
e8l8«O^C008 229, 687 

^88(5* 238, 699 

^«0»ogoS 238, 

‘^80(^0308 

j^Su^OSl Ctconia tmtMMa, 239, 699 

i§eS?oS 211, 681 

^oSoSf 221, 684 

(^oSsfioj^ 221, 

(^oSoli 221, 685 

(^o^oHcwooScnS 222, 685 
^Soo^oaoS 223, 685 

<^o5 684 

685 

“?*8§?o5 224, 225, 685 

(go802»5<^ 198, 675 

8^gS8 191, 674 

oe88@8 
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Page, 4 

0^08 8?»o3oS<d 

Q^ogoi 200, 218, 677, 684 

227, 686 coooSooS 
^cocSo^oSoj^eg* 692 c^cooS 

oSoooSccfTjcS 243, 

^«CC»o8 196, 675 C^@oS» 

«oS 198, 677 cooSgo* 

SSl 239, 691 cooS^o* 

§8* or (§[8«eo»ooS 24l, 69l coSscx) 

fiS* or g[8tg 240, 691 coSrooS 

ojgcS* 227, 686 oecpSsgoS 

5 »{^i or ogoSi or <^o8« the oS6 
* bul boul, 221, 222, 684, 685 olecco* 

<»8ico'l8t 687 or or 6c^ 

214, 682 -coc^ 
cg6« 214, 682 

0«6<flflS " 210, 680 cog*^^ 

rat60o8 “ ** d8^8@o» 

c8^iggcS«» 

ficSscoDoSigoS 192, 675 ooQcScgoS 
'Cgoo8 200,236,677, 690 
^«Ss9g§<^ 218, 684 o5coo or co^o 

cgcg«Jo8 682 


Pag®. 

235, 689 
244, 692 
189, 674 

230, 687 
243, 691 
217, 683 

186, 673 
241, 69i 
205, 678 
247, 693 
198. 677 
245, 692 
184, 673 
184, 072 
211, 681 

182, 672 

183, 672 
215. 682 
206, 679 
128, 693 
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PISH. 

Since the work was printed off Mr. Blyth has publislied 
port of Tenasserim and Sitang fishes furnished liim by Major Bet'd- 
more, and the names of the new genera and species createJ for 
them have been introduced into the index. ^'7 


Abramis, 

Acanthopeteri, 

Ageniosus, 

Alosa, 

Alansa, 
Alausah, 
Ambassis, 


Page. 

266, 698 
694 

282, 701 
275, 699 
275 
275 
251 


Additions to fish. 
Ambassis notatus, Blyth, 251, 694 
« lala, 251,694 

Amblyopus. 258, 261, 697 

Ambliceps, 700 

Amphipnoufl, 702 

Amphiprioii, 256 

Anabas, 256 

Anchovy, 28:3,699 

Anguilla, 287, 702 

Antbias, 255 

Apocryptes, 261 

Apodes, 702 

Arius, 280,700 

Bacaila, 262,272 

Bagrus, 280,700 

Band-fish, pref. 248, 251, 694 
Barbel, prefi. 262,264, 265, 697 
Barbus, 265, 697 

Basse, 250 

Batraehus, 

Belone, 276,699 

Bolo, 252,253 

Bombay duck, 273, 699 

Brachirus, 273,277 

Bream,* 262, 266, 698 

Bolaeopthalmus inornatus, | * 

Breviceps,. 278 


Page. 

Calabasu, 

Callichrus, 281, 282, 701 
Capoeta, 265,688 

Colisa vulgaris, 255, 695 

ChatsBssus inanmina, 275, 702 
^ . \ 248,262,263 

Carp,/(re/ | 267, 697 

Carp family^ Mr. Blyth describes^ 
Platycara notata, Blyth, 267, 698 
latiiis, * , “ 

Qonorhynchus macrosomito, 

Labeo curchiua, 264, 697 

Dangila Befdmorei, Blyth^ “ 
Leuciscus anjana, H. B ‘ 

lateralis, J!/c%?^.,272 692 
Blyth, - ^ " 

“ |lbolineata,i5^^^^,^^ 

Pei ilampus l||lvesceti», % 271,69g 
‘‘ affiSis, ‘‘ 

Systoinus maculariusj “ 27p, Odg 
duvaucelli. 
phutonio. 

“ uriiriiaculatus. ^ ’ • 

Peleciis bacaila, B. //. v* 272, 699 
Mola (Leuciscus) Atkinsof * 
nii, Blythy ;27l, 699 

Cartilagines, J02 

Cartilaginous Fish, 2^4WQj? 
Callionymus, 

Calliomorus, 260 

Catochaenum, 252 

Cat-fish, 277,284,700f 701 
Mr. Blyth adds the following : 
Bagrus leucophasis, 280, 700 

tengara, “ 

Batasio (Bagroid) affinis, Bl. “ “ ‘' 

Kara, (related to Pimelod- 
us) Bl. Kara filamentosa, ^ 
Blyth, 278, too 


* Mr. Blyth formerly described this fish as systomus microlepis, but 
now as Osteobrama microlepis. Of the same genus he has from the 
Tenasserim Provinces « 0. cotis Abramis cotis, Me. Clell. CyprinuibCQ* 
B.H. Leuciscus alfnolianuSy{?)Nsl'^ 
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Esocinae, 

Esox, 


Cottus, 

Grenidens, 

Cybi%m, 

Cyolopterus, 

Cyprionides, 

'^prinidae, 

Cyprinus, | 

Dic^otomycteris, 

Dor^, 

Don^o Paum, 


■ ^ Kngraulis, 274, (K)!> 

%aBtoma Berdmoi-ei, Bl 278,700 Equula, 259, 696 

Eutropius macrothalmus, Bl. i Enociiiae, 699 

l^Siricthys Bordniorei, Bl. Esox, 276, 700 

■Peeudosilurus maci-opthalmos, Bl. ■‘‘Xocetus, 276, 700 

Cepola, 261 Felichthys, 278 

Cepphalopholis, 256 249 

■Chcetodon, 251, 694 Fishing frog, pref. 286,287,702 

CUaetodonidae, 69* Flat-fish, 273,700 

Choetomus, 275 Flathead, 258,260,697 

CMm; Flying-fish, ?)re/’. 273,276, 700 

ChataWs, 273, 275, 699 Gar-fish, p-ef. 273, 276, 699 
Chanda, , 251,694 Gerres, 262,694 

Chorinemus. 258 Qobidae, 

Cirrin,. ,• 262 Gobio, pre/. 266,267,698 

Cirrhinui, 262,263,697 Gobioide, 261,697 

Clariaa.’v 283,701 Gobius, 26 i 

Clupea, ■, 260,274 Goby, 258,260,261,697 

Clupaji6d(mj« Gonorhynchus, 267. 698 

Clttpiap®, ' 699 Gudgeon, 262,266,698 

Cobitii, ,272, 699 Gymiietres, 

Cobitida^’ f 703 Gymnotus, 275 

Cockup,-pr^, 2lfe, 249, 694 Gyinnothorax, 

Coilia,. 275, 699 Hamiltonia, 

Coiui, 250,266 Harpodon, 273 

Co'lliqmarus, . Hemiramphiis, 276,699 

Collionynu^, Herring, 273,275,699 

Congeri 7 ' 289,290,703 Hog-fish, 264,697 

Cofigwis,290 Holocentre, 250,251,694 

Cioi'yinii? 252 , 253,695 Hopolophus, 285,702 

696 Ichthyology, 249 

260 J ohnius, 252, 253, 695 

260 King-fish, 248, 254, 695 

252,694 Laheo, 264, 697 

258, 696 Lagocephalus, 

290, 703 Large-snout, 259, 69f 

247 Largo Scaled Fish, 24t 


273 697 Larousette, 
262, 264,’266 Lates, 
272,697,698 Laurida, 
287 Leisomus, 
258, 259, 696 Leuciscus, 
703 Leidon, 


287—290, 702, 703 Ifichia, 
ElecWoal Fish, 286 Loug-snout, 

EletJOrU, 261 I'Ophius, 


97*1 

276, 69!) 
273, 275, 699 
264, 697 
250, 251, 694 
285, 702 
249 

252, 253, 695 
248, 254, 695 
264, 697 

259, 696 
1, 248 

284 

250, 251, 694 
273 
287 

271, 272, 698 
287 
258 
258 
287, 702 
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L^ach, 262, 272, 699, 703 

Loach. {Mr, Blytk describes eleven 
new species from owr waters, 
Botia histrionica, Blyth^ 272, 699 
Syncrossus Berdmorei, 272, 699 
Prostheacanthus spectabis, 272,699 
AcanfchopisBerdmorei, Bl, 272,699 
micropogon, “ 272, 699 
Apua fusca, ‘‘ 272, 699 

Cobitis rubidipinnis, “ 272, 699 
“ seinizonata, “ 272, 699 
zonalternans, “ 272,699 
cincticauda, 272,699 
Homoloptera bilineata, “ 272, 
Hippocampus maiinulus, 284, 702 
Mastacembalus unicolor, 257, 696 
“ armatus, 257, 696 

Nandus marmoratus, 253, 695 
Periophthalmus radiatus, 261, 697 
Lump-fish, 290, 703 

Lutja, 255 

Lutjanus, 252 

Lycodontis, 

Mackerel, 258, 696 

Macrognathiis, 259, 696 

Macroleptes, 248 

Malacopteri, 697 

Mango fish, pref, 248, 254, 695 
Mastacembalus, 259, 696 
Microleptes, 258 

Monopterus, 288, 289, 702 

Monotretus, 287 

Morton-barbel, 264, 697 

Muroena, 288,289 

Muroenesox, 289,290 

Muroenophis, 

Mugilidae, 295 

Mugil, 254, 695 

Mullet, pref, 248,254, 695 
Mud-skipper, Periopthalmus 261 
!Nandina, 

Notopterus, 275,699 

Ophidian, pref. 258, 259, 696 
Ophicardia, 288, 289, 702 

Ophiocephalus, 256, 257, 695 
Ophistemon, 289,703 

Opsarion, 262, 699 

Opsarius, 272, 699 

Oreinus, 266, 698 

Osmerus, • 273 


Page. 

Otolithus, 253,695 

Pellona, 

Perea, 250, 255, 694, 695 
Perch, 248, 249, 254, 694, 695 
Percinae, 694 . 

Percis 694 

Percophinae, 694 

Perilamp, 262, 270, 271, 698 * 
Perilampus, 270, 271, 698 
Peepul-leaf Fish, 266 

Periopthalmus, 258, 261, 697 
Pike, 273, 276, 699, 700 
Pike-eels, 289 

Pimelodinae, 277—280,700 
Pimelodus, 278, 700 

Plagusia, 273, 277, 700 

Platecephalus, 260, 697 

Platycara, 290 

Platygaster, 273 

Plectognathes, 286,702 

Pleuronectidae, 700 

Pleuronecte, 274 

Plotosus, 283,701 

Pomacentrus, 251, 694 

Pomphret, pref. 258, 260, 696 
Pneumabranchus, 288, 702 

Polynemus, 254, 255, 695 
Pristis, 285, 702 

Psilosomus, 261 

Pythoness, 252,695 

Ray, 284,285,702 

Rhineodon, 202 

Rajah, 285 

Rhombus, 277,700 

Rhinobatus, 285, 702 

Rhynchobdella, 258, 696 

Ribbon-fish, 259, 260, C97 
Rohito, 263 

Scate, 285,702 

Sable-fish, 275 

SaJmo, 273 

Salmon, 272,699 

Salmoninae, 699 

Sardine, 273, 274, 699 

Saurus, 273,699 

Saw-fish, 284, 286, 702 

Scartelaos, 26 i 
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SciOBna, 251, 253, 254, 695 Stegostoma, 
Sciseninae, 695 Stone-fish, 

Scorn beroide, 258, 696 Stromateus, 

Scorpenidae, 697 Sturgeon, 

Setipinna, 274, 699 Sucker, 

Sea Porcupine, 286, 287, 702 Synaptura, 


Page. 

284 
251, 694 
260, 696 
2S4 
697 
277,700 


Sea Porcupines. Mr. Blyth de- Systomiis, 262, 267—270, 698 
scribes : Tcenioide, 261 

Tetradon lunaris, Cwo* or Tcenioides, 

^trophysus lunaris, 286, 702 xhcerodontis, 288, 703 


Abothron similans, Cantor, 
same as Tetradon fluviati- ® * 

lis, 286, 702 Tetrudoii, 

Chonerhinus naritus, same as Thynnus, 
Tetradon naritus, 286, 702 Torpedo, 


288, 702 
273, 274 
286, 287, 702 

286, 702 


Shad, 273—275, 699 Tortoise-formed fish, 286, 702 

Shark, 284, 285, 702 Topsy-turvey fish, 280, 700 

Silago, 251,694 Trichiurus, 260,697 

Silonia, 282,701 Triurus, 273 

Silure, 281, 700, 701 Trigoniiiae, 

Silurus, 277—282,700,701 Trigon, 285 

Siluiidae, 700,702 Trichosoma, 275 

Snake-head, 248, 256, 257, 695 Trichosomus, 275 

Solo, 273, 277, 700 Tunny, 258, 696 

Sorubium, 283, 701, 702 Turbot, 273, 277, 700 

_ 5 !! Whit,» I*?’-' 


Small-scaled Fish, 
Sparus, 

Sphyrna, 
Spirobranchidae, 
Sprat, 

Squale, 

SqualuB, 

Square-fish, 


25 g vv niie nsn, pref. } 699 , 699 

256 Whiting, pref. 248,252,253,695 
285, 702 Wrasse, 250 

695 Umber,/)re/. 248,254,695 

273, 274, 699 Uuibranchapertura, 288, 289 
5284 Zeinae, 696 

284, 285, 702 Zygana, 

Zygsena, 285 

BURMESE. 


260, 697 
273 

285 
275 
275 
258, 696 
273, 277, 700 
I 262,271,272 



278, 700 cl«oooocolS«i 

250, 694 


278,700 cl«c»oo§» 

697 

clis|t02» 

262, 697 cl«O3O0^«» 

261, 697 

citoofloooSi 

260, 694 cl80od§* 

698 

cltOOSOj^^i 

255, 695 cl8cx3COOj«i 

254,695 

cl«:x>ecooS«o1Si 

263, 695 c1»@S«S80oSu 

268,698 

cllOOCODOl 


281,700 

cliOOOO^Stt 

251.694 c1s«@ooSo1«i 

287, 702 
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cl*@^gcSo 

Page. 

j 

cl»e^oSi 

283, 701 

cHiCocgoSst 

283, 701 


258, 696 

cn«(^c»S" 

2.5.5 


268, 698 


268, 270, 698 

cIsl^oSn 

274, 699 

cli^a 

283, 700 

c1<^£si 

266, 267 


267, 700 

cltegt^^SooSi 

277 

cHseoojjoSii 


c1j 8S«« 2ji4, 

261, 695, 697 

cHssSiij^i 

267, 271 

clieSsecSt 

250,694, 696 

cl«e6<^S8i 

283, 702 

c1*®8«^S8n^« 

279, 700 

clse^a 

271, 6i)8 


698 

clssoS^Oi 

251, 694 

cHisoc^ii 

252. 694 

clsooccxjoi 

255, 257, 695 

cloog^i 

260, 697 

cHsoo^ 

277, 700 

c1*co«b« 

285, 702 

cIsc'OjooSi 

284 

cHtoo^sgoS' 

274,699 

c)»oo*cgoSi 

285 

<nieotooSi 

275, 699 

cIs^Ssi 


(Hsgoo^ti 

281,282, 701 

clie^ooSogoJi 

280, 700 


Pag<!^ 

[cn*^oS0o« 263,274,697 


251, 694 



cHgSoo^cog i. e. ttcIsQSSf 201 

cnj^oSooeooS* 

253, 695 

clso^ccxjoii 

272, 699 

cl8o^» 

280, 700 

clsoj^a 

275, 699 

clsueuSi 

284 

clsoG^Si i. e. c^t6^Soc^S■ 

cn«oecgi 

251, 694 

clsooSi 

275 

oScooS'cn'!®£BoSii 

259 

uScooScHie^oi 

254 

oScooScn^eQoooS* 

259 

oScouScIsceoS^si 

276 

c^^cHcuoSi 

260, 696 

(^sS^s^cdii 

274, 699 

or 

254, 695 

cl8(^o5c»£* 252, 253,695 

c1«OOoS«i 286,287, 702 

cHsQS or clrQoSi 

253, 695 

clrgoSi 

258, 696 

clrccPoScoooi 

olscBoooSi 

270,098 

clagSi 261,276, 697, 700 

cHsQo or clscgoi' | 

251, 273 
274, 699 

cl8(;0;»i 

256, 695 

cHso^i 

251, 694 

dlseoSi 

275,699 

c1*0c^8q1« 

272, 699 
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Page. 

276, 699 

i. e. ooSooSi 



c)8«^'8aDgoSf 

C18;»^C^S88 

283, 703 


285, 702 


284 


284, 702 


284 

C|8Q8f 

260, 696 

cns^oS8| i. e. ^8 ^aS8^i 

cisgS?! 278,281, 

700, 701 


282, 701 


278,700 

cli08^£« 

2C4, 697 

cls^s^a 

269, 698 

clsegd^, 258, 

259, G96 

c)se|S( 

259, 696 

clsc^SsolSsoi 

272, 699 


: c1l^8c«»oSl 

Page. 

cl8€^o5|l 

265, 697 

elsc^oSooSi 

265, 691 

250,257, 695 

cn8C6p6i;278,279,283, 700,702 

Cn8Gg8H 

284, 700 

288, 

289, 702 


289 

cIsoocSil 

284 

clscoSo^SD 

287, 702 


254, 095 

cl8a)88o:^oSii 

252, 794 

clscSoScogocS* 

285, 702 

cSoScogoi^oog^o 

285 

cloo^c?u 

281, 701 

clsODCCOOoSi 

275, 699 

gIsodgoSogoIoSi 

289, 703 

cIso^S^B 

cl8GCX>OoSi 

203, 697 


REPTILES. 


Acrochordus, 

Acanthosaura, 

Agama, 

Alligator, 

Anguis, 

Argyrophis. 

Aspidoclonion, 

Aspris, 

Batrachia, 

Blood-sucker, 

Blind worm. 

Boa, 3( 

Bothrops, 

Bufo, 


315, 707 
303,705 
303 

313 
312, 313 
307 
304, 706 
709 

300—303, 705 
312, 7071 
313, 314,3221 
311 
325 


Bungarus, 

Csecelia, 

Calamaria, 

Calotes, 

Carpet Snake, 

Caretta, 

Cerberus, 

Chameleon, 

Chelonia, 

Chitra, 

Cistudo, 

Cistiidines, 

Cobra, 


300, 307, 706 


315, 370 
300-^303, 705 
215, 707 


322 
300 
294, 704 
704 
293, 704 
293 
308, 707 

5 F 
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Coronclla, 710 

Caouan olivacea, logger-head 
turtle, a species often eaten 

here for the true edible turtle 

restricted Chenonia.” BL 294 

I 306, 307, 310, 3i I 

Coluber, i 314, 316—318 
) 322, 323, 70S 

Cophias, 311 

^ ^ 201,295,298 

Crocodile, j ^05 

Crocodilus, 295, 296, 704 
Cryptopus, 293 

Cyclemys, 293 

Dendrophis, 319 

Dilophyrus, 303,705 

Dipsas, 318, 319, 70S 

Draco, 303, 705 

Dracunciilus, 

Dryinus, 318, 708 

Dryiphis, 318 

Dryophis, 318 

Elaps, 30G, 322, 706 

Emys, 293, 294, 704 

Empagusia, 3(i0,705 

Enhydrus, 322, 323 

Engyostoma, 325, 709 

Erpetology, 

Erpt’ton, 322 

Eryx, 313 

Eumeoes, 

Euprepis, 304, 706 

Ferret, 297 

Fire Serpent, 306, 706 

Fiog. 324, 325, 709 

Gecko, 296—298, 704,705 
GaTialis, 296,704 

Gavial, 296,704 

Grass Lizard, 304 

Green viper, 3ll 

Guana, 298,300 

Hamadryad, 307, 308, 706, 707 
Hamadryas, 308, 706, 707 
Hawk’s-bill, 294 

Helicops, 322 

Hemidactylus, 297, 704, 705 

Herpetology, 291 


Homalopis, 

Hurria, 

Hydra, 

Hydrophis, 

Hydrops, 


Pagt’. 

322—324, 709 
322 
30(> 
311 
322 


Hydrosaurus, 299, 705 

Hydriis, 311,312, 315,322, 707 
HylcEdactylus, 709 

Herpetodryaa prasiiius, Coluber^ 
prasmm^ a green 

tree snake, 317 

Hypsirhina, 322, 323 

Hyla, 325, 709 

Tchthyophis, 71 {) 

Innocuous Serpents, 312 

‘‘ Water Snakes, 322 

Iguana, 300, 705 

Kinosternon, 

Lacerta, 290, 299 

Laticauda, 312, 707 

Leiolepis, 

Le Lombric, 313 

Lagrenouille, 324 

Lajaime etbleue, 314 

Loularsawa, 314 

Leiolepsis, 304, 705 

Leiurus, 298, 705 

Leptopbis, 318, 319, 708 

L’Orvet lombric, 313 

Leviathan, 295 

Lizard, 291, 303, 705 

Lissonota, 710 

Lophyrus, 303 

Lycodou, 316,707 

Lygosoma, 706 

Lymnodytes, 325,709 

Mabouya, 304 

Megalopbrys, 709 

Monitor, 298, 299, 705 

Monitor-crocodile, 298 

Naja, 398, 309, 707 

Natrix, 

Newt, 297 

Ophidia, 700 

Opbiseps, 305,706 

Farias, 710 

Passerita, 318 
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riatydactylus, 


Faffe. 

296, 700 

Terrapene, 

Page. 

Platysternon, 


293, 704 

Terrapine, 

293, 294, 704 

Polypedatus, 

324, 

325,709 

Tes..udo, 

291—293, 704 

Potamophvs, 


322, 323 

Tiliqua, 

304, 305, 706 

Poisonous Serpents, 

306 

Toad, 

325, 709 

Pseuderyx, 


322 

Tortoise, 

291—294, 704 

Pseudoboa, 


307 

Tortoise-shell Turtle, 294 

Pteropleura, 



Tortrix, 

313 

Ptychozoon, 


398, 705 

Tortue, 


Python, 312- 

-314, 

322, 707 

Touktay, 

296 

Pythonia, 


710 

Tragops, 

318 

Rat Snake, 

316, 

317, 708 

Tree Frog, 

324,325, 709 

Rana, 


324, 709 

Tree Lizard, 

300 

Peptiles, 



Tree Snake, 

318,319, 778 

Khinopirus, 


322 

Trigonocophalus 

, 311, 707 

Ribbon Sn«ake, 


317, 708 

Trimerusumus, 

311 

Riifa, 


325, 709 

Tropidonotus, 

319—322, 709 

Sand Lizard, 


303 

Typhlops, 

312, 313, 707 

Salamandra, 


. 296 

T urtle, 

291, 294, 704 

Sauria, 


704 

Uromastix, 


Saurian, 


298, 704 

V aran, 

298—300, 705 

Scincus, 


304 

Varanus, 

298—300, 705 

Scink, 


304, 305 

Venomous Serpents, 705 

Serpent, 



Viper, 

310, 707 

Slow-worm, 


312, 313 

Vipera, 

306, 311 

Snake, 



Water Snake, 

311, 709 

Stellio, 


296 

Xenodon, 

315, 707 

Tachydromus, 


705 

Xonopoltis, 

316, 707 


BURMESE. 


c85og)^o8c§« 316,70T 

(fiSegoS. 297, 704, 705 

oo^o^tSi 707 

o^cooJCCOooS* 315,707 

c^oSo^os orajjoSyoi 312, 707 
o^oScfti 311,707 

@c^0§scg* 316,707 

C^»* 307, 308 

C^scgoSi 307, 706 

c\^tct)0Bt* 317,708 


c^seooSo^ost 

C^K^oSd 

c|2o1l 

c^icocg8«i 

c|»o5og6*go5ii 

eol@8» 

eoooc8«5i 

S050@*Oo88I 

cooocSo^i 

«o?oSc8<S<i 


307, 706 

308, 706 

307, 706 
308, 707 

308, 707 
314, 707 

292 
316,708 
296, 704 
292 
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98lS8CO$t^n 

uooSi 

(^oScoSe^i 

eoti 

©OjQ^oSl 

goSi 

goSogo«« 

goS@ii 

goS^S*. 

goScoDoSa 

gcSS?? 

goS^U 

goScgll 

SeogoSia 

g8e5|oeg. 

31 


304, 705 
301, 303, 705 
304, 705, 706 

324, 709 

325, 709 

298, 300 

299, 705 

299, 705 

300, 705 
299 

298, 705 
299 
300, 705 
299 

295, 296, 704 
321, 709 
I, 318, 707, 708 
318, 708 


cgooSe^oSi 

313, 

>age, 

707 

cgcgs. 

310, 

707 

cgooos^sosoi 

306, 

o 

c: 

egsoooo^i 

310, 

707 

CJ^oSoO^S 

318, 

708 

c^cgi 3.12, 

707, 

709 

coSsegi 316, 

317, 

708 


291, 

294 


294, 

704 

cS^calSif^u 

291, 

'^04 

SSenocSt 


293 

c8iS‘c^oS« 

293, 

704 

cSiyc^oSo 

293, 

704 

cScFgSo^i 

294, 

704 

O08sO3COOd 


304 

oaSie^i 

304, 

706 

ooSscSJi 

304, 

706 

oooSss^ooScoooSii 


306 


INSECTS AND CRABS. 


Acaridae, 

Acheta, 

Achetidoe, 

Acrydii, 

-lEgeriidoe, 

Agelena, 

Ant-lion, 

Ant, 

Aphaniptera, 

Aphrophora, 

Aphidoe, 


304, 718 
343, 715 
343, 715 

353, 716 
363, 717 
345, 716 
348, 849, 716 
359, 717 
357 


Apidoe, 

Arachnida, 

Aranea, 

Arctiidoe,, 

Astacus, 


350, 716 
362, 717 
362, 717 
354, 716 
389, 726 


Atlas beetle, 326, 330, 33l’ 714 
Augur beetle, 336 ^ 714 


Atlas moth, 

Achetidae, 

Acherontia, 

Alurnus, 

Ancyra, 

Annelida, 

Apoderus, 

Ateuchus, 

Bacteria, 

Balanus, 

Barnacle, 

Beckoner, 

Bee, 

Beetle, 
Bear-spider, 
Bed-bug, 
Belostoma, 
Black beetle, 


s533, 716 
343 
353, 716 
340, 715 

357, 716 
391,7*27 
337, 714 
340, 714 
343, 715 
390, 721 

388, 390, 727 
388, 726 
326, 348, 349 
3*26, 711—715 
363, 718 
357, 358, 717 

358, 716 
342 
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Blattidte, 


342, 7 IS 

Blight, 


326 

Blister fly. 

326, 

337, 714 

Bombardier, 

326, 

327, 713 

Bocnbyx, 



Bofltricbidoe, 


336, 714 

Brachinides, 


327, 713 

Bug, a:>6, 

357- 

-3.>9, 747 

Buprestis, 

333- 

-335,714 

Batteiflj, 

330- 

-352, 716 

Bupi^egtidee, 


714 

Boat flies, 


357 

Bombax, 


353 

Brachelytra, 


329,713 

Brentides, 


712 

Brentus, 

337, 

712, 714 

Burying beetle, 


328 

Bumble bee. 


349 

C aland ra. 

338, 

389, 714 

Cabbage butterfly, 

352, 716 

Cantharidoe, 


337. 714 

Carpenter bee, 

348, 

349, 716 

Caliphora, 


362 

t/assidse. 


715 

Oarabid®, 


327,713 

Capiicorii beetle, 

\ 326, 329 

1 742—714 

Cassida, 


340 

<'aterpinar, 326, 

354, 

355, 716 

Cecidomyia, 


362, 717 

Cecidomyides, 


362,717 

Ceutiped, 326 

, 364, 

.365, 718 

Cerambyoidoe, 


340, 715 

Cetonia, 


352, 714 

Cerambyx, 


713 

Oentoiiiidce, 


252, 711 

Cercopidoe, 


357,718 

Chaffer, 

326, 

333, 714 

Chameleon beetle 

s 

326 

<. hironomides, 


362, 717 

Cicadidoe, 


259, 717 

Gimex, 


358 

Cicada, 

356, 

356, 716 

Cinoindelidoe, 


327, 711 

Cleridce, 


336, 714 

Click beetle, 

326, 

335, 714 

CecoidcB, 


367, 716 


Cocine)la« 

Page. 

341, 715 

Cockchaffer, 

831, 714 

Cockroach, 

341, 342, 715 

Coiepteia, 

711,715 

Corcidoe, 

359, 717 

Cossyphus, 

337,714 

Crab, 

838, 726 

Crane-fly, 

361,717 

Crayfish, 

388, 389, 726 

Cricket, 

841,343,715 

Crustaceoloey, 

:188 

Crustaceans, 

388, 726 

Culicid®, 

360,717 

Curculionidee, 

» 33;, 338 

j 712,714 

CynipidtB, 

348, 715 

Cica ddsB, 

355, 716 

Cossis, 

338 

Chryaomela, 

341, 715 

CurculioninEe, 

3:48, 714 

Death’s-head moth, 85^1, 716 

Dog flea bee, 

361, 717 

Dammer bee, 

716 

Dauisel fly, 

345. 347, 715 

Dermaptera, 

:14I, 715 

Diptera, 

360, 717 7l:4 

Diver, 

713 

Diverse-winged insects, 657,716 

Diving beetle, 

328 

Dolotnedos, 

363,717 

Dragon fly. 

345 

Dynastes, 

331, 711, 714 

Dytiscus, 

328,713 

Dracunculus, 

393, 727 

Ear-wig, 

314. 715 

Earth-worm, 

391, 727 

Elateridoe, 

336, 714 

Entomology, 

326 

Epeira, 

363, 717 

Euplexoptera, 

341 

Eye beetle, 

329, 713 

Eriphia, 

726 

Ermine moth, 

354, 716 

Eumolpas, 

341, 715 

Flea, 326, 359, 360, 717 

Fire-fly, 

326, 335, 714 

Floral beetle, 326, 336,711,714 



iMoex. 




Pope. 


ForficuHclcp, 

341. 715 

Pormieiaas 

8*19,716 

FHther long4ej^, 

860. 717 

Field cricket, 

343, 715 

Flesh fly> 

360, ZdJi, 717 

Fulgura, 

356,716 

FnI«:or», 

356 

Fresh water crabs, 388, 389, 726 

Fresh water shrimp, 389, 726 

Gall insect, 

348,715 

Gadfly, 320, 3W, 861, 717 

Gammarus, 

389, 726 

Gauze-winged insects, 348, 715 

Geoar^iriian, 

726 

Qelasimus, 

388, 726 

Geometricia, 

354, 716 

Geomitridee, 

864,716 

Geo trapes. 

330, 713 

Gerris, 

358. 716 

Glow-worm, 

326. 335. 714 

Gnat, 

32(5, 360, 717 

Ground beetle, 

326, 327, 713 

Grasshopper, 

341,344, 715 

Gryllidw, 

715 

Grub, 


Gjrinidse, 

328, 713 

Glossina, 

361 

Gordius, 

393, 727 

Guinea-worm, 

391, 627 

Gyianetis, 

382, 333, 714 

liair worms. 

391, 392. 727 

Hermit crabs, 

388,390, 727 

Hirunda, 

392, 727 i 

Haniinaticjheriis, 

3391 

UeteropttM-a, 

357, 716 

Histeridse, 

329, 713 

Homoptera, 

355, 716 

Hornet, 

348,349,716 

Horse-stinjer, 

347 

Hotina, 

356,716 

Horned Beetle, 

711 

Horned scarab, 

331, 714 

HotokM scarab, 

830,714 

Hornet bawk-moth, 353, 716 

Horse fljr* 

861, 717 

Horse Aoe, 

390 

Honey bee, 

348 


Horia. 

P4*e. 

337, 712 

Horiidee. 

337. 714 

House fly, 

362, 717 

Hydrout!, 

328 

Hydrophilus, 

328 

Hydrophilidfe, 

328. 713 

Hymenoptera, 

348,715 

Ibla, 

390 

Ichneumon fiy. 

848 , 715 

Ichneumouidee, 

348, 716 

Insects, 

326, 711 

Intestinal worm, 

391, 727 

Julus, 

365, 718 

King crab. 

388. 890, 727 

Large thighed beetle, ^ ^ ^^’715 

Lamia, 

339, 340, 714 

Lac coccus, 326, 355, 356, 7 16 
Lady-bird beetle, 326, 341, 715 

Lampyridae, 

33.5. 336, 714 

Lantern fly, 

355, 356, 716 

Leaf insects, 

342, 715 

Leapers, 

341 

T^eeches, 

391. 392, 727 

Libellulidse, 

347, 715 

Lice, 

355, 357 

Lepidoptera, 

716 

Like-winged insects, 3 >5, 716 

Limulus, 

390, 727 

Locust, 

344, 715 

Loenstaria. 

715 

Locustidee, 

344 

Long-hgb, 

360 

Longioorne, 

714 

Lougicornes, 

340, 712,714 

Lucan llse. 

329, 713 

Lycosa, 

363, 717 

Lygcaidae, 

379 , 717 

Locusta, 

344, 345, 715 

Long-saouted beetles, i 

Lucanus, 

713 

Lumbrieus, 

391, 727 

Lycus, 

336, 714 

Mason wasps, 

348, 715 

Macraspis, 

338, 714 

Microptera, 

320 



FISH. 
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Page. 

Migratory looiiat, Puiicid®, 

Mining wasp, 348, 715 Paddling oraba, 

Mantw, 84*2,715 Paddy-bug, 

Melipona, Paddy fly, 

Meloathidae, 332, 714 Paussus, 

Midge, 3«2, 717 Paussidse, 

Milleped, 364,366,718 Phaii»u«, 

Mimic bt eile, 3-26, 329, 713 Plant-lioe, 
Mosquito, 326. 360, 717 Plunderers, 

Moth, 354 Prawn, 

Muscidse, 362,717 Piionus, 

Mutiilid®, 349,715 Priam butterfly. 

Musk beetle, 5140,715 Psylla, 

Mule cricket, 342, 715 Reduviid®, 

Mygale, 363, 718 Khiiia, 

Mylabris, 714 Rboae chaffer, 

Myrmeleonidaei, *^47, 715 Hose beetles, 

Myriapoda, 7l!^ Runners. 

Nerve-winged insects, 345, 715 Kutidores, 

Neuroptera, 715 Rychuchitos, 

Noctiiidae, 851,716 Sagra, 

Notonec.idae, 357,716 Sand crabs. 

Night moth, 354, 713 Sand-flies, 

Neciophaga, 329,713 Sand-wasps, 

Non-visible winged in- Sance-pfln uf 

sects, 3*59, 717 Saw-beetle, 


(Edionychis, 

Onthophagus, 

Ocypoda, 

Oniscus, 

Orbiteles, 

Urnithoptera, 

Orthoptera, 

Paguru'^, 

Petalyocera, 

Phalssna,, 

Phantom insect, 

Phasmidee, 

Phyllium, 

PierideSy 

Pieris, 

Platyonychus, 

Pontia* 

Ptionidee, 


Page. 

.360, 717 
388, 726 

359 
717 

711,713 

711.713 

331.714 
365, 357. '»16 

341.5142 
389.720 
339 

352 
357, 716 
859, 717 
335. 714 
352. 714 

326, 329,713 
341 
344 
337, 714 
340,713,715 
388, 726 

360 
348 
3911 

712. 714 
s. 326, 329 
363. 717 
362, 717 

353 


Sauce-pan fish, 390 

359, 717 Saw-beetle, 712, 714 

341, 715 Scavenger beetles, 326, 329 

331, 714 Saltious, 363, 717 

388, 726 Saroophaga, 362, 717 

390, 727 'atumia. 353, 

363, 717 Scale beetle, 326, 317, 714 
352,716 Scarab, 326,330,331,713 

341.715 Scarabwus, 330, 33l, 718, 714 

390, 727 Soolopendra, 364, M5, 718 
330,713 Sea mantis, 389,726 

353.716 Schisodaotylus,* 

342, 716 Scale-winged insects, 718 

343.715 Serpula, 

343.716 Serpent, ^ 

352, 716 Sexton beetles, 326, 328, 7l3 

262.716 Silk moth, ^7 

388,726 Sitniilium, ^0,717 

352, 716 Smyth’s Capticorn beetle, 713 


* At Toungoo, a male ricket of this genus is 
nfaed by thetong wings and wing covers b«n^Uad up at their extra- 
jnitioB, when at rest, into a spiral coil on the back. 
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JScorpLon, 326, 362, 364v ’J’l?, 718 

Scutelleridae, 358, 359, 717 

Scorpio, 364, 718 

Sea-mantis, 388, 389 

Shrimp, 389 

Silk-worm, 353,7l6 

Skin-winged insects, 341, 715 

Snouted beetle, 

Sow bug, 388j 390, 727 

Soothsayer, 341,342 

Sphegidae, 348, 715 

Sphiiigidae, 

Sphynx, 

Spider, 362,363, 7l7, 718 

Squilla, 389, 726 

Stag beetle, 326, 329, 713 


Straight-winged insects. 
Spectres, 

Sphex, 

Spirobis, 

Staphyliiius, 
Staphylinidae, 
Stinging-ants, 348, 

Tabani^ke, 

Termites, 

Termitidae, 

Tick, 326,347, 

Tiger beetle, 326, 

Tipulidae, 361, 


7l7, 718 
389, 726 
329, 713 
341, 715 
341 
349 
392, 727 
329 
329, 713 
349, 715 

361, 717 
345 

347, 715 
364, 718 
711, 713 

362, 717 


Thelphus, 3«8 

Tingidae, 359 

Tree bee, 349, 716 

Trigona, 350, 716 

Tipulides, 361, 717 

Tortoise l)eetle, 326, 340, 341, 715 
Truxalis, 345, 715 

Two-winged insects, 360 

Vagabotjda, 363, 717 

Vespidae, 349, 716 

Vermes, 391 

Walkers, 341 

Walking-lichen insect, 343, 715 
Walking-stick insect, 342, 343, 715 
Water insect, 357, 358, 716 

Whirling water beetle, 328, 713 

Worms, 391, 727 

Walking-leaf insect, 342, 715 

Water beetle, 328, 713 

Watei’ boatmen, 357, 716 

Water skipper, 357, 358, 716 

Wasp, 348, 349, 716 

Weevil, 337—<39, 712, 714 

White-ant, 326, 345, 715 

Woolly-boar, 354, 716 

Woolly-blight, 357, 716 

Xylocarpiis, 349, 716 

Yponomeuta, 364, 716 

Ypouomeutidae, 354,355 


BURMESE. 



388, 726 

ooSti 

364, 718 


718 

noStfti 

365, 718 

ooSifotoo^' 

718 

ooStfiicoDoaSt 

364, 718 

09$ 

390, 727 


358, 717 


389,726 


331,714 

% 

350,716 

ogjoSi 

392, 727 


330,713 

OC^Stl 

390, 727 



347,715 

§<y. 

357 

§s. 

360,717 

CgSQCOti 

360,717 

QgSSCCSCJOti 

361,717 

<a8. 

359,717 

0,8 

345,715 


331 

C0990§Q| 

363 

c8ti 

391, 727 

^eooSi 

343, 344,715 


389,726 

OOkSti 

347,715 

U^l 

349,716 
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0 |« 

348, 

Page- 

,715 

^ogoSi 

Page. 

350 

ogoSsBoSi 

349, 715 

, 716 

(gioSi 

360, 717 

oSo^n 362, 

363, 717, 

718 

50 S 1 

361,717 



390 

'jg08. 

364, 718 

o^’^goSi 

390, 

727 


392, 727 



353 

ooSeoooSi 

362, 717 


336, 

714 

COC^Jt 

1 L 

358, 716 

^ 8 ..©oaSd^ 8 i 

360, 

717 

COoSug^a 

388, 726 



718 

cSlSQoa 

352, 716 

^«i>a(X)o 6 oooi 

333, 

714 


352, 716 

^?<JCO 0 oScO^ 8 « 

360, 

717 

c 8 (S 00^11 

352 

^800cSl 

342, 

715 

c860oon« 

352 

<go 8 . 

350, 

716 

oo£ii 

391, 727 



350 

1 





MuUusks, Annelida and Radiates. 


Acaleplis, 

394, 728 Bivalves, 

724 

iXcinia, 

728 Borers hi tubes, 

377, 726 

Achatina, 

368, 723 Bubble shell, 

381, 724 

Actinia, 

394 Burrowing shells, 

377 

.A ly Coens, 

722 Buccinum, 

385, 719 

Alaisniodou, 

375 Bulimus, 

367, 369, 723 

Ancillaria, 

719 Bulla, 

381, 724 

Annelida, 

727 (-alyptrcea, 

381, 724 

Anodoii, 

375, 725 (-ancellaria, 

720 

Anomia, 

724 (.'^ardium, 

379, 725 

Area, 

379, 725 Cassidaria, 

385, 720 

Ark-phell, 

3i 9, 725 CqSuIs, 

385, 720 

Amnicolii, 

f‘^7’3, 721 (’ephalopoda, 

719 

Ampiilluria, 

372, 721 Corithium, 

383, 720 

Aplysia, 

381,721 Chiton, 

381, 724 

Apple shell, 

372, 721 Chinese window oyster, 881,724 

Assiminea, 

383, 7 :0 Clam, 

378, 725 

Astrea, 

380, 395, 728 Clausilia, 

369, 723 

Asterias, 

394, 728 Cockle, 

379, 725 

Aspergillum, 

377, 726 Columbella, 

386, 719 

Auricula, 

376, 722 Conchacca, 

725 

Basket-shell, 

726 Conch, 

384, 720 

Beohe-le-mer, 

393 Conchifera, 

724 

Bithiuia, 

373, 721 Concho logy, 

366 


5 H. 
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Page. 1 

1 

PnifC. 

Pone, 

386, 719 

Kburna, 

719 

Conus, 

386, 719! 

Echinurachnius, 

393. 728 

Coral, sn, 394-395, 728 

1 Echinus, 

893, 728 

Corallium, 

396, 728 

Kchinoderms, 

728 

Cor hula. 

726 

Eschara, 

395, 728 

Corbicula, 

376, 725 

Fungia, 

395, 728 

Cowry, 

386, 719 

Frog-shell, 

384 

Crassina, 

379 

Fiisiis, 

383, 720 

(^ryptosoma, 

724 

Fasciola via, 

383, 720 

('rooked trumpet. 

386 

Fistiilana, 

377, 720 

Cuculla, 

379, 725 

Fresh water muscle, 

374, 725 

(Juttle fish, 

387, 719 

Fresh w^ater shells. 

37(^ 

Pyclostomidae. 

722 

Glassy?' shell, 

368 

(.'yolostoina, 

366, 367, 722 

Gastrochoena, 

377.720 

Cyclophorus, 

367, 722 

Gasteropoda, 

724 

Cyproea, 

386,719 

Giant shell, 

379, 725 

Cyrena, 

375, 3*6, 725 

Gordius, 

392, 7 ^7 

Cytherea, 

378, 379, 725 

Guinea worm, 

:!91, 727 

Dolium, 

3«5. 720 

Haliotis, 

382, 721 

Donax, 

378, 725 

Hair worm. 

720 

Dracunculus, 

393, 727 

Harp, 

385, 720 

Dreissiua, 

376 

Harpa, 

385, 720 

Distaff Fusus, 

383 

Helix, 566, 

723, 724 

Dynamena, 

395, 728 




Since page left the press, Mr. Theobald has published des¬ 
criptions of the following new Buiraese helices. 

Jleiix ute'f'. 

“ A tkinsoni* 

TicJcelli 

Vkayrei, 

Zoroster, 

Ahoictongensis, 

Poonyee, 


Hammer-headed oyster^ 380 
Hirunda, 392, 727 

Hogshead, 720 

Holothuria, 393,728 

Hydrocena, 722 

Kypsolostoma, 724 

Isis, 895. 72S 

Ivory shell, 719 

Leech, 

Land shells, 

liimpet, 381, 

Lingula, 381, 

“ Megalostoma gravidum 
hlennus” Theobald, 


366 

724 

724 


Lithodomus, 

Littorina, 

Loligo, 

Lumbricus, 

Lymnea, 

Leptopoma, 

Little basket shell, 
Meaudriiia, 
Medusa, 
Meleagrina, 

Megalo stoma, 


is merely the adult shell of 


380, 725 
3t^3, 720 
387, 710 
391, 727 
373, 722 
722 
378, 72G 
395, 728 
394 
380, 724 
oG7. 722 

Otopoma 



HULLCSKS, 


867 




Page. 


Pane. 

Multi valve, 



Pteroceras, 

384, 720 

Melania, 

372, 721 

Pterocyclos, 

867, 722 

Midas’ oar, 


376, 722 

Pulrnonigrade, 

394, 728 

Modiola, 


380, 724 

Pupa, 

369, 723 

Mollutka, 


715 

, Purpura, 

385, 720 

Monoclonta, 


383, 720 

1 Purple shell, 

385 

Marginolla, 


719 

Pyrula, 

384, 720 

Miirex, 


384, 720 

Quahog, 

378 

Muscle^ 


724, 725 

RatielLi, 

384, 720 

Mytilus, 


360, 724 

Radiates, 

393, 728 

Naiiina, 



Hazor-shell, 

377, 726 

Na^ssa. 


385 

Rhinoceros-head, 

385 

Nation, 


882, 721 

Hotella, 

382, 720 

Nautilus^ 


3S7, 719 

Itliaphaulus, 

722 

Nerita, 


382, 721 

liivir concacea, 

375, 72.5 

Neritina, 

373, 

382. 721 

Salt water muhcles, 

379 

Nuouln, 


370, 725 

Saiigiiiiiolaria, 

378 

Novaculina, 


37G, 725 

Scaphula, 

376. 725 

Otopoma, 


722 

Scarabws, 

376, 722 

Oliva, 


386, 7PJ 

Scallop, 

380, 724 

Octopus, 


387, 719 

Scx-cws, 

383, 720 

Olivo, 


336, 719 

Scutella 

394, 728 

Ostroa, 


381^ 724 

Sea-aiiemony, 

394, 728 

Ovnhmi, 


380, 719 

Sea-ear, 

382, 721 

()ystev. 


381, 724 

Sea-egg, 

392, 728 

.r*aludina. 

372, 

373, 721 

Sea-hare, 

381, 721 

Palndo.nas, 

372, 

721, 722 

Sea-jelly, 

394, 728 

Partition-lipped shellj^, 

382 

Sea-nettles, 

894, 728 

l^roininent U^auieiit shells, 

Sea-slug, 

393, 728 

Pandora, 


37H, 7-26 

Sea-shells, 

377 

Patella, 


381, 724 

Sea-urchin, 

393, 728 

Pearl Oyster, 


380 

Serpent shell, 

392, 727 

Pecten, 


380, 724 

Serpula, 

892, 727 

Penia, 


380, 7-24 

Siphonaria, 

381, 724 

Periwinkle, 


383, 720 

Snail, 

366, 723 

Petun cuius, 


72."> 

Solarium, 

382, 721 

Pholas, 


377, 720 

Solen, 

378, 726 

Physalis, 


394, 728 

Solctellina, 

378 

Pinna, 


380, 724 

Sole'jocurtus, 

378, 726 

Placuiia, 


381, 724 

Spider, 

384, 720 

Planorbis, 


874, 722 

Spirobis, 

392, 727 

Pleurotorna, 


383, 720 

Spirilla, 

386, 719 

Polyps, 

303, 

394, 728 

Spatangus, 

393, 728 

Pupina, 


723 

Spondylus, 

381, 721 

Poritcs, 


39.5, 728 

Sponge, 391, 

396, 728 

Portuguese man 

-uf-war 

,304, 728 

Spongia, 

394, 728 

Psatnmobia, 


378 

Star fish, 303, 

394, 728 

Psaiiimocola, 


378 

Stomatella, 

721 

Psammotoja, 


378, 725 

Strep taxis, 

724 
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In the Journal A. S. Bengal, Mr. Theobald writes: “ There 
appear to be two species oi sfreptaxis at Maul main, besides the 
new one just received by Mr. Benson.” 


Stenothyra, 

Page. 

383, 720 

Strombiis, 

385, 720 

Succinea, 

368, 722 

Sun-iish, 

394 

Telliiia, 

378, 725 

Telliiiides, 

378, 725 

Teredo, 

377, 726 

Tcrebra, 

719 

Terebollum, 

719 

'J’horny w(;odcock 

384 

Tongue shell 

381 

Tower of babel 

883, 720 

Trachelipoda, 

Trepan g, 

719 

393 

Tridacna, 

379, 725 

Triton, 

384, 721) 

'I’rochus, 382, 

720, 721 


Trumpet, 

Tubipora, 

Turbinella 

Turbo, 

Turk’s cap, 
7’urritella, ^ 

Unio, 

Venues, 

Veinis, 

Voiium’s comb, 
Vih-iua, 

Voliita, 

Volute, 

Weaver's shuttle, 

Wtmdcuck, 

Worm, 


Page 

719 

390, 728 
729 

3-3, 721) 

382. 7’>a 

383, 720 
374,725 

391, 727 
378, 379, 725 

3S4 
3<)8, 724 
380, 719 
3S(h 719 
380, 719 

720 
391, 727 


BURMESE. 


O^ODCXJ^t 

sx^ogoS.^ 

o^soS^oewoSti 

O^&SQtSt 

9^|9C»o8<c8^< 

a^b{^<j8i 

O^Q^tC^S* 


372, 

720; 

1 



386 

383, 

720 



367, 

723 

384, 

720 

S)^»S€>08B 

378, 

332, 

725 


373 

s>^<gS8o5ii 



386 

377, 

726 


378, 

382, 

725 


367 




720 

383, 

720 

QgOOOn 

3, 3SS 

2, 720 

721 

378, 

726 

S><|)^OOrS*OOoSsa 


384, 

720 

372, 

720 

O^OCd3s 


337, 

719 


725 

CO 3 


386, 

719 

386, 

719 

o^a>So8oooS- 


386, 

719 

374, 

722 

o^ooB 381, 

384, 

720, 

724 


385 





380, 

724 

s>|d^od^8i 


386, 

719 


385 

00 000*1 



724 
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moos 

Page. 

381, 724 


Page. 

376, 726 

09W086|^Sll 

380, 724 

oSo^ti 

375, 380, 785 

ro^i 

378, 726 

oScoo9^t« 

393, 728 

o^oscocSdbi 

379, 725 

od>uc3»ti 

380 

c0oo$oSo^i 

380, 724 

oj®|8. 

385, 720 

e0oo$ooecSoi 

1 393,728 

«0o8. 

378, 726 

ct^oS. 

• 386, 719 


375, 725 

C^oSi 

392, 727 

cqQcSi 

387, 719 

OO^ODttO* 

381, 724 

C<s[£. 

728 

ccgi 

719 

378i 

379, 725, 726 

cog)oo5i 

719 

cooSocg^i 

372, 720 

It' 

394, 728 

OoS^OSi 

725 


379, 725 

OO^t 

381, 724 

<j)Si 

379, 725 

oDogoii 

381, 724 

soS}oeuo8ti 

377, 378, 726 

coQoi 

381 

8cSe^9> 

393, 728 


381, 724 

OOC^i 

378, 725 

ooSo^a 

720 

00^1 

381, 724 

Od 820 CX)o 8 Si 

393, 394 

^onss^Ssi 

384, 720 

- 0 - 

Geology and Minerals. 

372 

Acidiferous minerals, 586 i 

Asbestos, 

581, 582, 738 

Aotiuolite, 

582 , Aiigite 

682, 73a 

Adamant, 

731 

Ancillaria, 

566 

Adularia, 

584 

Antelope, 

556 

Agate, 

579, 581, 733 1 

A rgill aceous, oxide of iron, 667 

Almandine, 682, 731, 734, 735 

Arsenic group, 

571, 730 

Alumina, 

678 

“ section, 

730 

Alum, 

588,736 

Astarte, 

577 

Amianthus, 

582 

Ava gem sand. 

678, 732 

Ammonia, 

677, 731 

Balanus, 

555 

Amber, 

560, 

Balas ruby, 

731 

Amygdaloid. 

676, 7351 

Beryl, 578, 

, 582, 585, 788 

Amethyst, 579 

, 580. 733, 733 

Bismuth, 

571,730 

Anthraoite, 

675' 

Bloodstone, 

582. 783 

Andalusite, 

684, 734 

Bluestone, 

565,729 

Antimony, 660,572,671,572, 780 

BoraX) 

586 , 583. r35 

Arragonite, 

6671 

Black wad. 

671,732 


Arsenic, 665,571,572,573, 7301 Black Lead, 676, 730,731 

5 I. 





8ta 


Page. flWtV 

I _1_ ? _ 


Black Oxide of manganese, 671 Crustacea 


Borates, 

736 Cyrena, 

555 

Boratp of soda, 

588, 732 Cyclostonia, 

58$ 

Blue sapphire. 

579, 327 Diamond Section, 

781 

Blue vitriol, 

565, 729 Diamond, 

57'Si 578, 731 

Bournoiiite, 

572 Diluvium, 

65$ 

Canielian, 

579, 580, 733 Deer, 

550 

C^at’eye, 573, 

, 579, 581,783 Dolomite, 

682, 687, 785 

Ceyloiiite, 

578, 732 Dolerite, 

582 

Chalcedony, 

580, 733 Klephaiit, * 

656 

Chalcedonyx, 

733 Emys, 

657 

(Uialk, 

587,735 Emerald, 573, 

579, 582, 732 

Chlorite, 

659, 586, 734 Emery, 

578 

Chloride of sodium^ 677, 731 Felspar, 

$83, 734 

Citrine, 

580 Flint, 

579, 581, 733 

Chiastolite, 

682, 684, 734 Fluor spar. 

588, 73! 

Clay, 

584 Fossils, 

555, $56 

CUystate, 

551 Fluorids. 

731 

. Clay stone, 

551 FJuorid of calcium, 73( 

“ porphyry^ 

550 Fluate of lime, 

588, 781 

Cinnabar, 

562, 729 Gavial, 

6&(i 

Coal, 

673, 574, 731 Green sapphire, 

579, 732 

Conglomerate, 

553, 555 Geology, 

546 

Copper, 

560, 564, 729 Garnet, 678, 582, 583, 733, 734 

Corundumy 

577, 578, 732 Galena, 

565, 729 

(/'oral. 

573 Gneiss, 

661 

Crystal, 

579, 732 Gold, 

560» 729 

Copperas, 

568, 730 Gem-sand, 

578 

Calcite, 

735 Granite, 

549 

Carbon group, 

660, 673, 731 Grauwacke, 

550 

Carbonates, 

735 Greenstone, 

549 

CaDonate of copper, 564, 729 Gypsum, 565, 689, 734, 735 

“ lime, 

586, 735 Graphite section, 

731 

«< soda, 

589, 735 Graphite, 

573, 576, 731 

Carburet of iron. 

780 Graphic slate. 

551 

Calcaire grossicr. 

555 Helix, 

687 

Calcareous tufa, 

735 Hippopotomus, 

556 

(jalcarefuis ^rit, 

555, 587, 735 Heliotrope, 

679, $82, 733 

Calomel Division, 

731 Hematite, 

5(i7, 7:» 

Calomel, 

731 Hornblende, 

582, 783 

Cerithium, 

555 Hypersthene, 

$82, 733 

Chlorids, 

731 Hornstone, 


Chlorid of Ammonium, ^ 31 Hot springs. 

557 

Chlorophana, 

731 Hydrogen group, 

S60, 729 

Conus, 

555 Hydrous sulphates, 734 

Clay iron stone, 

567 Hoar frost. 

732 

Cannel coal, 

574 Hog, 

556 

*€eyKm diamonds, 

Slid, 5?5, 704 Ice, 

732 

Crocodile, 

550 Indian red, 

687 
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Indicolitc, 
Igneous dykes, 
Irrawaddy valley. 
Iron aeetion, 

Iron 

Iron pyrites, 

Iron stone, 
Jasper, 


Page. 

734 

550 

547 

729 

500, 5^5, 729 
565, 729 
667, 730 
581, 733 


Labradote hornblende, 582 
Lead, 560, 565, 529 

Laterite, 552 

Lignite, 555,557,574, 576, 731 
Lime, 586, 785 

Limestone, 554, 555, 586, 587, 735 
lithographic stone, 587 

Loadstone, 566, 730 

London clay, 555 

Mastodon, , 5^6 

Magnetic oxide of iron, 567, 780 
Magnetic iron, 566 

Magnesian carbonate of lime, 735 
Melania, 587 

Meryeopotomus, 556 

Milky tjuartz, 580 

Mineral coal, 574,731 

alkali, 735 

“ vesta, 735 

Made, 584 

Malachite, 664,729 

Manganese, 569, 570, 732 

Marble, 586 

Marl. 588. 73J 

Mercury, 562,729 

Metal, 560 

Mica, 5^3, 784 

Minerala, 560,729 

Minium, 565,729 

Mineralogy, 560 

Millstpne-grit, 

Molybdena, 571,731 

Moon-stone, 584, 784 

Muscovite, 734 

Muriate of Soda, 577, 731 

Muriate <of Ammonia, 577, 781 
Murex, 555 

Mytylifl, 555 

Naphtha, 785 

NairM, 586, 589, 785 


Needle spar. 


735 

Nitrates, 


735 

Nitrate of lime, 

** “ potash 


589 

8Sy, 

735 

Nitre, 

589, 

785 

Neuropteris, 


575 

Nucula, 


555 

Obsidian, 


584 

Octahedral iron ore, 

5(57, 

730 

Odontopteris, 


575 

Oliva, 


555 

Ochre, 


567 

Onyx, 579, 

581, 

733 

Orpiment, 

573, 

730 

Opal, 

679, 

584 

Organic compounds, 


576 

Orthoclase, 


784 

Oriental ruby, 


732 

Oxygen compounds. 


731 

Oxyds, 


781 

Oxide of arsenic 

573, 

730 

‘‘ iron. 

567, 

730 

“ lead. 

566, 

729 

“ manganese, 


732 

Ox, 


556 

Pec ten, 


555 

Petrified wood, 


557 

Peroxide of manganese 

> 

■'J 

571 

<< tin. 


567 

Platinum, 


729 

Plumbago, 576, 

730, 

731 

Petroleum, 560, 

, 57(3, 

, 785 


l^latina, 560, 562, 729 

Pearl, 573 

Pleonaste, 578, 782 

Potash, 781. 

Porphyry, -548, 55J 

Potstowe, 

Primitive, 547 

IVase, 579, 580, 788 

Pudding stone, 5.>2 

Pyrites, 565, 780 

Pyrope, 578, 583 

Protoxide of potassium, 731 

Quartz group, 782 

Quartz, 551, 579, 580, 782, 783 
Quick silver, 560, 562, 729 

I Eesins, 735 
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lied ochre, 

** sapphire, 
sandstone, 
Khinoceros, 
Healger, 

Rubfclite, 

Rubicelle, 

Rock crystal. 

Rock salt Division, 


Ruby, 573, 578, 579, 
Salwen valley, 
Salammouiac, 

Salt, 

Sandstone, 

Saltpetre, 580, 

Sapphire, 573,578, 
Sard, 

Sardonyx, 

Schorl, 

Selenite, 

Serpentine, 560, 

Shale, 

Sheen than. 

Silver, 560, 

Si tang vallay, 

Silicon, 

Silicum, 

Silicates, 

Silioified wood, 

^ilex, 

Shark’s teeth, 

Shorea, 


667 Sulphur Section, 73( 

578, 732 Sulphate of copper, 565, 729 

555 “ “ iron, 6r,8, 730 

556 “ “ lime, 586,588,735 

573,730 “ “ ammonia 

585, 734 and potash, 589, 735 

732 Sulphuret of arsenic, 573, 730 

579, 732 “ antimony, 572, 730 

531 ‘‘ copper, 564, 729 

577 “ “ iron, 566,566,730 

577, 731 lead, 565, 729 

731, 732 “ mercury, 563, 729 

547 Syenite, 649 

577, 731 TmIc, 734 

577, 731 Tantalates, 734 

552, 587 Tapir, 656 

589, 735 Tennasserim coast, 548 

579,732 Tellina, 555 

581, 733 Teredo, 655 

581, 733 Tertiary, 644 

585, 734 Tin Section, 730 

588, 735 Tin, 660,568,730 

686 , 734 Tincal, 588, 735 

551, 555 Topaz, 573, 579, 585, 732 

662 Terebratula, 554 

564, 729 Tourmaline, 685, 734 

547 Treraenlieerite, 573,576,731 

732 Trap, 649 

549 Tufa, 5t$7 

582, 733 Thermal springs, 557, 558 

^>57 Tungsten, 571, 734 

549 Tungstate of iron, 548, 571, 734 

657 Tortois, 557 

557 Trionvx, 557 


Specular oxide of 

iron, 

667, 730 

Tiirritellu, 

555 

Spinel group. 


677, 731 

Vermilion, 

668 , 729 

Slate, 


551. 

Vitriol, 

665,729 

Soap, 


589 

Violet quartz. 

580 

Soapstone, 


585, 734 

sa[)pliir©. 

679, 732 

Soda, 


588, 735 

Venus, 

Volatile alkali, 

655 

Spar, 


587, 588 

731 

Spinelle, 

677, 

731, 732 

Voluta, 

656 

Spanish brown. 


667 

VV ater. 

782 

Stalactites, 


586, 736 

Wolfram sand. 

671, 784 

Stalagmites, 


586, 735 

j Yellow mineral resin, 

736 

Steatite, 


585, 734 

sapphire, 

579, 782 

Stratified rocks. 


660 

Zincite gioup. 

782 

Succin, 


736 

Zinc, 

565,732 

Siiccinum, 

Sulphur, 

571, 

735 
573, 731 

Zircon, 

683 
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tunc, 

OScgoSa 585,734 

Os^aj^i 587,735 

09^oSi 585,734 

0'[O3OOCp(i 573,679,585,732, 734 
co^?<^0a)Oi 566 

oodcoj|ooSi 

oa|i 573,731 

03||o2ii 586,734 

CO^oSi 573, .581,584,733, 734 
cogt, 570,729 

^c^scgti 582,733 

C@«|i 564,729 

571,730 

eng^i 552 

eajjoaS9<^^t08i 580,733 

cojodS^^i 589,735 

ea^ocSecSt 587,735 

cogooSS^i 586,734 

60^oaSoG»8e»ocSi 566 


BURMESE. 

Page. I _ 


cajjooSJoooSt 

cagooS^g- 


•If 

cogo(£ao»oi 

©y- 

flSi 

^Ul 


586, 734 

587, 735 


565, 729 



T*age. 

570, 730 

^OSDCil 

571, 734 

coTbol 

732 

cdTyqii 

583 

eoTi^oSi 573, 583, 734 

«g. 

564, 729 

ffgcagooS 

567 

8| 573, 582, 730, 

731, 733 


585, 734 


573, 730 


580,732 

S^GOgscnjooSii 

732 

g»Bo^t. 577,583,732,734 

C008I 

577, 731 

dS^Ssa 

732 


565, 729 

GSOSO^Sl 

573, 730 

coogg^g^dli 

573, 730 

CSiOoSoDOa 

577, 731 

OvOoSoO9C^0^l 

731 

cooccoso^ocS# 

572, 730 

o^icogocSi 

586, 735 


565, 729 

solii^p 581,582,733 

f OQo5go1«^0»^» 

573 

Scool 573, 578, 732 

gooo®«i£*.579,580,732, 733 

Icoo^oS^ii 

579, 732 

|a3o8^i 

579, 732 

06091 

562 

ualiaoot^i 

731 

O^gosi 573, 677,678 

,731, 732 

obcojjooS. 

583, 733 
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583, 731 
576,735 
562, 729 
573 
562, 729 

580.732 
jS. 566, 730 

566 

566 

,564,568, 729,730 
564, 729 
5, 571 

580, 581, 584 
584 
581, 733 

580.733 
580, 733 

dSoSi 581, 733 
, 581, 733 


564, 729 


564, 729 


573, 579, 732 
573, 730 
589, 735 
567, 730 
587, 735 


j c^ooSg^eogoc^t 

igtgf. 


«9' 

®9B’ 

Og|GOg«<oO^OoSl 

cocjgg* 

cooS^os. 

COoS^ 08 § 88 « 

lead. The ) 
classic name, ^ 
00 oil 

00 6o^@^seo^3oSi 

o 

a>i 

oocojjooSi 

“S' 

ooo§oSgo:jjdcoi 

ooc^oSccxjjooSi 

cScaoooon 

oScf®?' 

008060008 • 

og<y. 

cooSosools^So 

oooSosooIm 

oo^soslii 

OOO^OOOCOl 


580, 732 
732 
732 

576, 735 
589, 735 

561, 729 

562, 729 

732 
583, 734 
588, 735 
588, 735 

563, 729 

573 

733 
568, 729 
567,730 

570 

730 
567, 730 

577, 731 
585, 734 

731 
565, 732 
563, 729 

563 
563, 729 
573 
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PLANTS. 

t>age. I 


Abelmoschus, 418, 472* 605,7-^6 
“ “ a new species.** P. 


622, 768 
603, 756 
487, 502, 514, 517 
525, 529, 530, 772 
76» 
794 
434, 796 

455, 782 

, 780 

n, 825 

e, 822,82o 


Abrus, 522, 7f)8 

Abutilon, 503, 755 

. . ) 487,502,514,517 

Acacia, | 

Aoalypha, 762 

Acanthacea^ 794 

Acanthus, 434,796 

Achros, 455, 782 

Achyranthes, 780 

Achrostichum, 825 

Achrosticheae, 822, 825 

AoUsia Indica, (Pollia) P. 815 

Acmena, 533, 745 

Aoorus, 447, 496, Hl(> 

Acrocephalus, 790 

Adenacanthus, 795 

Adenanthera, 511, 522, 525, 772 

Adenosma, 794 

Adhatoda, 796 

Adiantum, 445, 826 

Adianteae, 823, 826 

Adder’s tongue, 445 

Adenostemma, 787 

Aesculus Punduana, 752 

Adelia castanocarpa, P. 775 

.^Icecoclades, i. e. CEceco- 

clades, 441 

iEgialitis, 760 

Agaricini, 832 

ASgiceras, 421, 781 

Affaricus, 832 

Aglaia, m 759 

Aganoema, 799 

** marginata, P. 799 
Agathotes, 799 

JEginetia, 797 

^Ecle, 494, 7Go 

^ua, 779 

iErides, 440,441,810 

iEschynanthus, 436, 794 

JEsohynomene, ol9,767 

Indica, P. 767 

iEtheilema, 795 

AgallochuBi, 499 

Agathis, 544 


441 
760 
832 
421, 781 
832 
539, 759 
799 
P. 799 
799 
797 
494, 760 


Agati, 

467, 767 

Ageratum, 

786 

Agsithotes, 

494, 799 

Agyneia, 

503, 761 

Air plants, 

438 

Aizoons, 

780 

Ajuga, 

791 

Akee tree, 

752 

Akyan, 

499 

Alati'/iacecB, 

743 

Alangiads, 

743 

Alangium, 

743 

Alisma, 

815 

AHsmocoB, 

815 

A Igarece, 

8:l2 

Allamanda, 

412, 799 

Allium, 473, 473, 502, 814 

Almond, 

743 

Aim on worts, 

7fi5 

All-8pice. 

498 

Alsophila, 

821, 829 

Alsophilase latebrosa, P. 

Alsophilese, 

824, 829 

Alstonia, 

658, 801 

“ scholaris, 

R. Bn. P. 801 

Aloe, 

497, 778, 814 

Aloxylou, 

6ii0 

Aloysia, 

793 

Alpinia, 

496, 804 

Alternanthera, 

780 

Althoa, 

755 

Alingiace(Zy 

778 

Alysicarpus, 

787 

Alyxia. 

800 

AmarantaceoB^ 

779 

A mar an thus, 

779 

Amarants, 

779 

Amarantus, 

431, 472, 779 

’*^Airiherstia, 

400,401 

A millennia, 

758 

Amomum, 

496, S04 

* After Joneaia, on page 770, add 

Amherstia, 

Wall. 

nohilis, 

it 

c^6coi>9;fGoo5ooi a-thau-ka. 
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AmorphophalluB, 465,815 

Ampelygoniira, 780 

AmarilJace(Bf 806 

Amaryllis, 431 

Amyridacce^ 773 

Amyris, 773 

AmysrdnJarecBf 765 

Amygdalns, 765 

Ambrosinia, 815 

AriacardiacecRf 773 

Anicardium, 458 

Anamirta, 490, 781 

Ananas, 436, 449, 807 

Andropogon, 477, 478,501. 817 


Aplotaxis, 
ApocynacecBf 
Aporiim, 
Aporum anceps, 
A ppleworts, 


543, 799 
809 
809 
765 


Anethiiin, 
Ancistrncladus, 
Audi ogra phis, 
Aneilema., 

‘‘ midiflora, 

“ ensifolia, 

Ancistrolobus, 
AngiopteridsB, 
Angiopteris, 


496, 741 
763 
797 
435, 815 
P. 435 

(t if 

751 
830 
445,830 


Angostenima vatticellata, P. 


Aneuillaria, 

Anise, 

Ania, 

“ latifolia, 
Antiaris, 


8t3 
496, 741 
809 

P. 809 
489, 776 


Aponogetum undulatum, P 
Apples, 398 

Aquilaria, 500,778 

AquilariacecBy 778 

Aquilariads, 778 

AracecR^ 815 

Arachis, 467,769 

Ardesia, 398, 418, 781 

Ardesiads, 781 

Areca, 427,811 

Arenga, 506^811 

Argyreia, 783 

‘‘ capitata, P. 783 

Arethuseae, 810 

Aristida, 817 

Aristolochia, 779 

Aristolochiaceae, 779 

Arrow-root, 607,806 

Arrow-rootworts, 805 


Mr. Parish lately sent specimens 
of our Antiaiis to Dr. Thomson, 
who pronounced it to be A. tomca- 
na, the true i<ohun Upas ; but the 
leaves are certainly not ‘‘ cordate,” 
as that species is described by Lind- 
ley. 


Antidesma, 

Antidesmads, 

Aiitlirophyum, 

Anisochilus, 

Ar.isomeles, 

Anneslea, 

Aiiona, 

Anonaceas^ 

Anthroisraa, 

Anthistiria, 

Apiacem^ 

Apium, 


458, 775 
775 
827 

790 

791 
752 

451, 740 

740 
787 

478, 817 

741 
741 


Artocarpus, 461, 462, 641, 738, 776 

Arnotto, 511 

Artabotrys, 741 

Arteraesia, 789 

Arum, 436, 466, 816 

Arumworts, 815 

Arundo, 818 

Asdepiaceacy 800 

Asclepias, 491, 610, 801 

Aspidieae, 823, 828 

Aspidium, 828 

Asparagus, 468,814 

Aspienicae, 823, 827 

Asplenium, 827 

“ nidus, 827 

grevillei, 827 

Assafoetida, 480, 493, 497 

Aster, 432,787 

Asteracantha, 795 

longifolia, N’ees, P. 795 

Asy stasia, 795 

Aura7itiace(By 759 

Averrhoa, 454,70S 

1 Avicennia, 793 
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Aucklandia, 

Page. 

789 

Athyrium, 

8-27 

Axanthes, 

786 

Azadiractha, 

493, 759 

Azola rubra, P. 

830 

Baceaurea, 

752 

Balanophora, 

820 

Balanophoraceae, 

820 

Bolsaminaceae^ 

764 

Balsam, 

433, 764 

“ of Tolu, 

486 

« U ( 473,477,624 

Bambusa, | ^ 2 ^ g,g 

Bamboo, 

624, 818 

“ fungus, 

491 

“ shoot, 

473 

seed. 

477 

Bael, 

494 

Bamia, 

756 

Baiianaworts, 

806 

Bang Plant, 

775 

Banana, 

449 

Banyan, 

423, 776 

Barbadoes Fence, 

770 

Barclaya, 

430, 740 

Barleria, 

795 

Barley, 

476, 818 

Barringtonia, 

409, 746 

Barringtoniacea, 

746 

Barr ingtoiiiads, 

746 

Barberry, 

438 

Bassella, 

780 

Basil, 438, 50!, 790 

Bassia, 516, 

542, 782 

Batatus, 

465, 783 

Bauhinia, 405. 406, 

531, 771 

Bdellium, 

479 

Bead Tree, 

411, 758 

“ Plant, 

522 

Bean, 466, 467, 

766, 768 

Beancapers, 

764 

Beefwoods, 

422, 541 

Beef Wood Tree, 

777 

Begofiiacea^ 

748 

Begonia, 

435, 748 

“ verticellata. Hook, P. 748 

Begoniads, 

748 

Bengal Currants, 

799 


Bengal Quince, 

Page. . 

1 479,49* 

j 512,76‘> 

Bell worts, 

78» 

Benincasa, 

470, 74^ 

Hergia, 

753 

Berrya, 

537. 758 

Betel, 

495, 778, 427 

Bhang, 

487 

Bidciis. 

788 

Bignonia, 

411, 543, 794 

Bi^noniacecB, 

794 

Bilberryworts, 

7«1 

Bilimbi, 

454 

Bindweeds, 

783 

Biophytum, 

76*5 

Birthworts, 

Bir, 

779 

Bixa, 

571,750 

BixaceoRy 

750 

Bixads, 

750 

Blackwellia, 

748 

Blackwood, 

530 

Black-dye plants, 

609, 782 

Black pepper. 

490, 494, 7:7 

Black varnish, 

514, 540 

Bladderworts, 

796 

Blepharis, 

795 

Blechnum, 

825 

Blind aloes, 

762 

Blinkworthia, 

784 

Blumea, 

483, 788 

‘‘ myrocephale, I). C. P. 788 

Blue dye. 

801 

Blyxa octandra. 

P. 807 

Bohuii Upas, 

487 

Borage, 

474 

Borago, 

474 

Boerhaavia, 

781 

Bombax, 

520, 754 

Bohmeria, 

755 

Bolbophylliim, 

441, 808 

Bonnaya, 

797 

“ brachiata, 

Bth. P. 797 

Book palm. 

812 

Boodh’s Cocoanut, 467, 754 

Bootia, 

807 

Borageworts, 

790 

Borageinaceoty 

790 

Borassus, 

425, 812 


6 J. 
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BouceroBia, 800 

Boxwood, 534 

Borreria lasiocarpa, Walt. P. 


Botany, 

397 

Bombay blackwood, 

532 

Bonea, 

774 

Brake, 

444 

Bramble, 

398. 737 

Brassica, 

469, 749 

BrassicaceoRy 

748 

Brathys, 

752 

Bread Fruit, 

462, 777 

Bread Nut, 

777 

Breweria, 

784 

Brinjiil, 

471, 798 

Briar, 

765 

Bridelia, 

761 

JBromeliaceas, 

807 

Bromelia, 

449 

Broom Rapeworts, 

797 

Bruguieia, -515, 

541, 744 

BryacecBy 

446, 831 

Bryophylliim, 

Brasil gooseberry, 

434, 773 
798 

Bryiim, 

831 

Broussoiieti>s 

522, 775 

Brochypterum scandens. 

P. 769 

Buchanaiiia, 

774 

Buckthoruworts, 

760 

Buckwht,‘ats 

780 

Bullock’s Heart, 

451, 740 

Bully Tree, 

782 

Butea, 405, 485, 512, 513, 769 

‘‘ parviflora, tioxb. 

P. 769 

Burma nn i 

807 

Burmanniads, 

807 

Biirmannia, 

750, 807 

Bvrseracf^oe, 

761 

Bu« soia, 

761 

Button wood, 

459 

Byttneriacecej 

537, 754 

Byttueriads, 

754 

Cabbage, 

469, 749 

C'abbage palm. 

Cabbage Tree, 

812 

Cactaceoe^ 

748 

Cactus, 

420 

CiBsalpinia, . 

770, 511 

Oaillea, 

772 

Cajanus, 

768 

Cajuput-oil Tree, 
Calamus, 426, 485 

491, 744 
, 524, 811 

alaneth^ 

810 


(-’alaniosagiia, 

Calendula, 

Oacloglossura, 

(Jallicarpa, 

Caloiiyction, 

Calophyllum, 

Calcoaiithes, 

(’alotropis, 

Calpicarpum, 

Caltrops, 

Callicai'palongifolia, 

Calystegia hederacea, 

Calymperes, 

Campyloplius, 

Cambesseclea, 

Cainbogia, 

Campanula, 

Caaielia, 

Camp tnulaceot, 

< ampliire, 

Camphor, 


Page 

426, 812 
789 
810 
792 
437, 783 
411, 534, 751 
411, 794 
491, 801 
410, 800 
786 

P. 792 

P. 783 

831 
831 
448 
480 
785 
408 
785 
407, 758 
483, 788 


“ wood; 
(’aiie, 

Caiiiia, 

avalia, 

“ nabis, 
scora, 
diffusa, 
(•ausjcra. 


542, 768 
524 
434, 806 
466, 468, 768 
488, 775 
798 

P. 798 

778 


Caoutchouc 520, 800 

Cape Jasmine, 414, 785 

Cuper, 416, 749 

Capparidaceav, 749 

Capparis, 416, 749 

Caprifoliaceua, 787 

Capsiwim, 474, 797 

C’ardanium, 498 

Carduiis, 789 

Caryota, 811 

Carapa, 759 

“ alJia, 515, 744 

(Tallin na, 800 

“ aiiibola, 454 

“ away, 496, 741 

damomum, 496, 804 

diospermum, 502, 752 

ica, 448, 750 

issa, 455, 799 

pet Weed, Umbellata ?P. 764 
tharuus, 515, 789 

urn, 741 

“ yophyllus, 498, 745 

Carf ya, 504, 541, 746 


<c 

it 

(( 


c 'ascaria, 


P. 
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Casliewnut, 458, 479, 509, 773 

Cassia, 404, 479, 490, 525, 530, 532, 770 


Cassyta, '79 

Cassava, 7^ 

Cassythaceae, 779 

Castanea, 398, 457, 463, 774 

Castor-oil Plant, 492, 762 

Casuarina, ^ 

Caauarinaccae^ 

Cayenne-pepi)er, 

Cathartocarpus, ^ 

Cedrela, ' 

Cedrelaceae, 

Cedrelads, 

Qelastraceae^ 

Celery, 

Celosia, 431, * 

Centraiithera, 

Centrantherum, 

Centrostachys, 

Ceratopteridincae, 822, i 

Ceratopteris, 

Cereals, 

Cephalostigma, 

Cerasus, 398, • 

Cerbera, 410, 516, ' 

Ceriops, ’ 

Ceropegia, 

Cetraria, 

Chelantheae, - 

Chieilanthes, 

Chick rassia, 

Chilocarpus, 

Chinese date, 

Chinese paper tree, 

China chanipac, 

Chittagong wood, 

Christmas daisy, 

Choreinorpha macrophylla 
Chailletiaceae^ 

Chailletiads, 

Champac, 

Chaste tree, 

Chebula, 

Chenopodiaceae, 

Cherry, 460, 510, 

C)hestuut, 456,525, 

Chickpea, 

Chincapin, 

Chilly, 

China Creeper, 

Cliiococca, 

Chirata, 


Chrysanthemum, 

Ohrysophyllum, 

Chrysopogon, 

(.’ibotiimi, 

Cissus discolor, P. 
Cistusrapes, 


Page. 

7^9 
782 
477, 817 
829 
742 
820 


422, 541 
777 
474 
404, 770 
539, 759 
759 
759 
763 
741 

431, 432, 780 
797 

787 
780 

5 , 822, 824, 830 

830 
474 

788 

398, 460, 765 
410, 516, 516, 799 
515, 744 
800 
508 
823, 826 
821, 826 
539 


Cissampelos, see Stephania. 


Cicca, 454,761 

(hcer, 467, 767 

Ginchonaceac, ^ 785 

Cinchona, 479,493 

Cinnamon, 498 

Cinnamomiiin, 498, 7 < 8 

“ malabathricum, P. 

Cirri lopetaluin, 808 

Citron, 453, 760 


Citroiiworts, 

Citrullus, 

IJitriis, 

Clearing nut, 

Cleuliornia, 

(Icisostoina, 

Clematis, 

Clerodeiulron, 


808 
453, 760 
759 
456, 747 
452, 453, 760 
497, 802 
799 
809 
420, 739 
402, 792 


409, 799 
, 539 

432 

crophylla, P. 

760 
760 
404, 740 
526, 792 
479, 509 
780 

460, 510, 765, 398 
456, 525, 754, 774 
467 
457 
474, 480 
438, 783 
786 


“ colebrookianiim 1 P. 792 
Clog-wooil, 526 

Clitoria, 412, 479, 766 

Clove, 498, 745 

Clover, 478, 767 

(dove worts, 764 

Club-moss, 446 

“ w'ood, 422 

Cl nestis, 419 

Coccinia, '48 

“ cuius, 490, 781 

Cochlearia, 468, 749 

(jockseoiiib, 431, 780 

Oocoaiuit, 461, 515, 520, 81 


Chirata, 494, 794 

Chocolate-nut Tree, 455, 536, 754 
Chondrus, 508 


(Vcos, 461, ■ 

OJodioeum. 

(’odc)uopsis, 

(’ocloiiyne, 

Coftea, 

tetrandra, Roxb, 
Coffee, 

Cotfeeworts, 

Coir, 

Coix, 

Cochlospermum, 

Colei iS, 

Colchicumwort s, 

“ ocasia, 

" quhounia, 

“ ubrina, 


461,494,515, 812 
762 
785 
809 
505, 786 
Roxb, P. 786 
605 
785 
620 

476, 522, 817 
, 620,752 

832 

, 813 

466, 816 
791 
760 



tfititx 


m 


Pagf. 

Combretaceas, 743 

** bretum, 419, 743 

" undulatum, Wcdl- P. 743 
** macrophyllum, Boxb. P. 743 


P. 


Commelyna, 

“ salacifolia, 
Commel^naceaif 
Compositae, 
Conocarpus, 

Congea, 

« ifers, 

“ naraceotf 
narads, 
narus, 

Convolvulacecey 
“ volvulus, 
yza, 

Copaiva, 

Coral plant, 
tree, 
Corchorus, 
eopsis, 

** dia, 

** diaceaBf 
<< iander, 
iandrum, 
ypha, 

Cordage plants, 
Cosmos sulphureus, 
Cosmetic-bark tree, 
“ wood, 

** tubercles, 
Costus, 

Cotton, 

» tree, 

« gum, 

Cowbage, 

“ Itch, 

** slip creeper, 
Cranesbills, 
G^assulacecBj 
Cratoeva, 

Cress, 

Crinum, 
Crossandra, 
talaria, 
ton, 
Crucifers, 
Crowfoots, 
Cranberry, 
Crawfurdia, 


435, 814 
8141 
814 
787 
641 
419, 793 
803 
773 
773 
632, 773 
783 

437, 438, 465, 783 
483, 788 

493 
421, 762 
409, 531 

621, 537, 757 

432, 788 
790 
790 

495, 742 
495, 742 
425, 522, 812 
520 

P. 787 
500, 760 
501 
600 

433, 805 
517, 518, 756 
520, 535, 754 

487 
490 
490 
80] 
764 
773 
416, 749 
469, 749 
430, 480, 500, 806 
796 
519, 766 
421, 492, 761 
748 
739 
456 

494 


Crypto phragmeifim, 2 sp. P, /94 
Cratoxolon ligustrinum, P. 751 


Cucumber, 

471,747 

CucurbUaceae^ 

746 

Cucumia, 

466, 471, 747 

“ urbita, 

470, 746 

Curcuma, 

613,808 

Cumin, 

496, 742 

inum. 

496, 742 

Cupania, 

753 

“ adenophylla, 

P. 752 

Cuphea, 

738 

Currants, 

456 

Cuscuta, 

783 

CuscutaceoRf 

783 

Custard-apple, 

451, 740 

Cutch, 

487 

Cyrtophyllum, 

803 

Cyomopais, 

766 

Cyathocline, 

788 

Cycadaceae, 

803 

Cycads, 

803 

Cymaria, 

792 

Cycas, 

424, 506, 803 

Cynomoriums, 

820 

C'yminosma, 

764 

Cyiiodon, 

477, 785, 818 

Cyperaceae^ 

820 

Cyanopis, 

467, 787 

Cyperese, 

820 

Cyperus, 

473, 521, 820 

elcgans, 

P. 820 

Cypripediura, 

442. 443,811 

(’yanotis axillaris, 

P. 

Cymbidium, 

810 

Cynometra, 

771 

Cypress plant, 

407, 758 

Cyrtaudracea, 

794 

(’ynomorium, 

505 

Cytiuus, 

820> 

Cytinaceae, 

820 

Cystopterideae^ 

823 

CyathesB, 

824 

CyatheinefB, 

822, 824, 829 

Dactylocteniura, 

818 

Dahlia. 

788 

Daisy, 

787 

Daisyworts, 

787 

Dalbergia, 

“ velulina, 

530, 769 

P. 769 
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t)albergia ovata, Qrah. 

Page. 

P. 769 

Daleobampia, 

762 

Dammer pine, 

544 

Dammer, 

517 

Dammara, 

803 

Daphnads, 

778 

Daphne, 

622, 778 

Date palm, 

812 

Date. 425, 

463 782 

Davallia, 

444, 829 

Datura, 

488, 798 

Davallicae, 

824, 829 

Danaeineae, 

824 

Danse worts, 

445 

Decaneurum, 

787 

Deeringia, 

779 

Delphinium, 

739 

Dendrobium, 439, 440, 808 

“ cephalotis, 

P. 808 

Dondrobidse, 

808 

Dentella, 

786 

Desmochneta, 

780 

“ modium. 

503, 767 

“ latifolium, 

P. 767 

concinnum, 

P. 767 

Diacalpa, 

829 

Dianella ensifolia. 

P. 814 

Digitaria sanguiuare, 

P. 817 

Digrammaria, 

^27 

Dicksonieae, 

824, 829 

Dicranum, 

831 

Dictyopteris, 

828 

Didymochlseteae, 

823 

Dianthus, 

764 

Dicerma, 

767 

Dichondra, 

783 

Digera, 

779 

Dilivaria, 

795 

Dill, 

496, 711 

Dilleniaeeae, 

741 

Dilleniads, 

741 

Dillenia, 408, 473, 

, 532, 741 

Dioscorea,, 464, 

465, 813 

Dioscorenaceae, 

813 

Diospyraceae, 

782 

Diospyros, 463,509 

, 642, 782 

Dipsaceae 

• 789 


Dipteracanthus, 

Page. 

796 

Dipterads, 

756 

Dipter§carpe(B, 

527, 756 


Dischema, 

804 

Dischidia, 

80 1 

Diplazium, 

827 

Dodonaea, 

753, 782 

Dopatrium junceum, 

P. 797 

Dock, 

780 

Dodder, 

783 

Dodder-laurels, 

779 

Dodders, 

783 

Dogbane, 

799 

Dogwood,’ 

419 

Doll, 

467 

Dolichos, 466, 467, 468, 768 

Dorian, 

447, 754 

Dracaena, 

420, 814 

“ elliptica ? 

P. 814 

Dragon’s blood, 

485, 811 

Dragon Tree, 

420, 814 

Drimia, 

814 

Drosera, 

436, 749 

Droseracece, 

749 

Drupacce^ 

765 

Drymoda, 

808 

Drynaria, 

828 

Dryinoglossum, 

826 

Duabaiiga, 

758 

Durio, 

447, 7.54 

Dye-plaiits, 

509 

Drym.uia, 

764 

Dysophylla, 

497, 791 

“ vorlicellata, 

P 791 

Duckweed, 

504, 815 

Dwarf bean, 

348, 783 

Karth-nnt, 

769 

Ebenads, 

782 

Ebcrmaiera, 

795 

Eboiij% 

509 

Echiteae, 

800 

Echites, 

.523, 799 

Eedysanthera glaudulifera, P. 799 
Eclipta erecta, Linn. P. 788 

Edible ni'»ss, 

507, 832 


Dipsaous, 


789 Egg-plant, 


798 
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Eglantine, 


410 

Eurycoma Mergniensis 

5? P. 

773 

Ehretia, 

738, 

790 

Eu«-enia \ 

, 450 

.451, 

498 

Elceagnaceae, 

450, 

778 

iliUgeTlla, > 

511 

,525, 

533 

Elseagnus, 

778 

Eulopliia, 



809 

Elseocarpus, 418, 

537, 

758 

Enpatorium, 



787 

Elatinaceaej 


753 

Euphorbia, 


421, 

762 

Elephantopus, 


787 

Riiphorhiaceae, 



76 i 

Elettaria, 

406, 

804 

Enrya, 



752 

Eleusine, 

478, 

818 

Enrycles, 


431, 

807 

Elsholtzia, 


791 

Evening Primroses, 


743 

Eloeodendron, 505, 

544, 

763 

Everlasting, 



789 

Elm, 


540 

Evolvnlus, 



784 

Emilia soncliifolia, D. 

a p. 

,788 

Exacum, 



798 

Embena, 

Engelhardtia, 


781 

Excoecaria, 



762 


777 

Fan Palm, 


425, 

812 

Engyen, 


777 

Fragrma, 


543, 

802 

Entada, 

503, 

771 

Fennel Flower, 


495, 

739 

Epaltcs, 


788 

h'ern. 


443, 

822 

Epichsiaiithus, 


799 

Foronia, 


452, 

7(50 

Epiaynum, 


8«3) 

Ferula, 



498 

Epiphytes, 


438 

F everfow, 


432, 

789 

Epithema carnosum, B 

. P. 

794 

Fieus ^ 423, 

424, 

450, 

459 

“ Brownii, 

P. 

794 

r icuSj > 

460, 

522, 

776 

Epidondrese, 


809 

FiK, 


439, 

776 

Equisetaceae, 


803 

Fig-marygolds, 



748 

Eqiiisituni, 

446, 

803 

Fig worts,’*' 



797 

Eranthenium, 

436, 

796 

Fitches, 



495 

“ crenulatum, Nees 

. P. 

796 

Fir, 



544 

Erioscma virgatum, 

P. 

7()8 

Fimbristylis, 



820 

“ chinense. 

P. 

768 

schoc'noiiles. 

Vahl. P. 

820 

Epacridacem, 


781 

“ aiiolhcr species 

”p. 

820 

Ericac(38e, 


781 

Filberts, 



457 

Erythracantlius grif- ) 

p. 

796 

Filicales, 


822, 

825 

lithianns i j 


Fissons, 



832 

Erythrorchisscaiuleris, ^ 

Bi P 

8loI 

F'luconrtia, 



750 

Erycibo panicuhita, 

P. 

7<S!3 ; 

El aca ur{'i n cane,^ 



750 

Elia, 


44 1 ' 

Fin gel iill in. 


435, 

815 

Eriobotrya, 

461, 

765 

Flacoiii tiais, 



750 

Eriodendron, 


5‘20 

Flag, 



816 

Eryoleena, 

53G, 

755 

Flax, 



766 

Eriocaulaceoe^ 


8’20 

Flemingia, 



768 

Eriocaulon, 


820 

Flower Fence, 



770 

“ setaconm, 

P. 

820 

Four-o’clock. 


433, 

780 

“ Wiglitianum, 

P. 

820 

Frngaria, 



456 

^ ^ ) 409, 

300, 

523 

Ftivgacpae, 



832 

Erytbrma, > 

531, 

768 

Fimgales, 



473 

Erithroxyls, 


763 

Fuchs, 



509 

Eryi hroxylaceae. 


763 

Four Finsfors, 



404 

Erythroxylon, 


763 

French Bean, 

466, 

467, 

468 
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Fraiiklinia, 

Funaria, 

Fungus, 
Galedupha, 
Garland Flower, 
Galiaceae, 
Galanjja, 

Gamboge, 480, 

Oarcinia, } 

Garciniaceae, 

Gardenia, 


l ago. 

40t 
838 
473, 83-> 

m 

42D, 430, 804 
787 
500 

512, 534, 751 
397, 447, 480 
515, 534, 750 
750 
414, 785 


Page. 

Gnaphalium, 780 

“ multiceps, P. 789 


Gnetum, 

Gnetacfae, 

Goldfussia, 

Gomphostemma, 

Goniphrcna, 

Gooseberry, 

Gooscfootworts, 

Gordonia, 

Gossampinus, 

Gossypium, 


803 
803 
795 
791 
431, 780 
454, 455, 761 
780 

408, 535, 752 
520, 754 
517, 518, 750 


“ parviflora, P. 7851 

Gourd, 469, 

470, 746, 747 

Garden Cress, 

469, 749 

Govania, 


763 

Garkea, 

831 

Goa Bean, 


466 

Gariiga, 

761 

Goniopteris, 


828 

Garlic, 

502, 814 

Gonyanthes pusill 

a, 

P. 807 

Gastrochilus, 

805 

Goode nidceat, 


784 

Gendarussa, 

434,796 

Goodeniads, 


784 

Gentianacea^ 

798 

Grammitis, 


827 

Gentian worts. 

798 

Grecnea, 


786 

Gentian, 

493 

Grislea, 


512, 759 

Georcliis, 

810 

Green dye plants, 


514 

Geodoruni, 

442, 810 

Ground rataii, 


478 

Geraniaceae, 

764 

Gram, 


467, 768 

Geranium, 

415, 764 

Graminaceae, 


816 

Gesiier worts. 

794 

Granadilla, 


455, 750 

Gesneraceae^ 

794 

Grape, 


460, 742 

Genseng, 

501 

Graptophyllurn, 


414, 796 

Geniosporuin, 

790 

Grass, 


447, 816 

Gerbera, 

789 

Grewia, 

419, 

537, 737 

Gelonium, 

759 

Ground nut, 


457 

Getonia nutans, 

Rox. P. 743 

Guattciia, 


741 

Giiigiber, 

495 

(Uiava, 


448, 744 

Ginger, 

480, 495, 803 

Guilaiidina, 


479, 709 

Gingerworts, 

803 

Guui Anime, 

486, 

736, 771 

Gisekia, 

780 

Gum Arabic, 

406, 

487, 772 

Glirius, 

•748 

Gurua, 


801 

Globba, 

428, 805 

Guttifers, 


750 

Gleicheuia, 

824, 829 

Guinea grass, 


477, 810 

Gleiclieninem, 

822, 824, 829 

Gum Benjamin, 


480 

Globe-amaraiit, 

431,780 

Kino, 

405, 

, 484, 530 

Glorio&a, 

429, 814 

Tragacanth, 


487 

Glossocarya, 

793 

Guttiferse, 


481 

Glossostylis, 

797 

Gyinuadenia, 


810 

Glycine, 

766 

Gymnopteris, 


826 

Glycosmis, 

759 

Gymnogrammeae, 


823, 827 

Glycyrrhiza, 

502 

Gymnogramma, 


443 

Gmelina, 

526, 793 

G y nocard ia, 


750 
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P«gc. 

Gy no troches, 7ol 

Gymncma, 801 

Gymnostachyum, 796 

Gynura, 789 

Habenaria, 44*2,810 

Hamelia, 786 

Hsematoxylon, 511,770 

Haplanthus, 797 

Heart-seed, 479, 502, 752, 796 

Hebradeiidron, 481, 482 

Heath worts, 781 

Herbaceous Plants, 427 

Hedera, 433, 434, 742 

Hederaceacy 742 

Hedyotis, 416, 786 

“ galeoides, Wall. P 786 

scapigeia, “ “ 786 

pinifolia, *• 786 

“ vestita, “ 786 

Hsematosperiniiin, 762 


Hemionitidore, 
He<iysaruin, 
Helicteres, 
Helicteres obtusa, 
oblonga, 
Henslovia, 

“ Hookeri? 
Hedychiiim, 
Helianthus, 
Helicia, 
Heliotropium, 
Hemerocallis, 
Hemiadelphis, 
Hemidesmus, 
Hemionitis, 
Hemp, 

Henna, 

Heritiera, 

Hemionitideae, 

Herpestris, 

Hewittia, 


823 

4G5, 478, 767 
502, 753 
P. 753 
“ 753 

765 
P. 

429, 430, 804 
788 
778 
790 
8M 
795 
801 
445, 827 
487, 519, 775 
407, 515, 758 
536, 7o3 
827 
797 
784 


Hexacentris, 
Hibiscus, J 


794 

416, 417,456, 472 
520, 755, 756 


Hippeastrum, 806 

Jlippocratae^eae, 763 


Hippocrateads, 763 

Hiptage, 763 

Hirsea, 763 


Ptg«, 


Holly, 

434 

Holy Basil, 

Am 

Homaliuni, 

748 

Homaliaceae, 

748 

Holarrhena an- ) 


tidysenterica, j 

see Wrightia. 

Hogplum, 

461, 774 

Holchiis, 

475, 476, 816 

Holigarna, 

614 

Hollyworts, 

783 

Hollyhock, 

766 

Holmskioldia, 

791 

Holostemma, 

801 

Homaliaceae^ 

748 

Homaliads, 

748 

Honeysuckle, 

787 

Honeysuckleworts, 

787 

Hopea. 

517, 527, 757 

Hordeuin, 

477, 818 

Horse-radish, 

468, 749 

Horsetail, 

446, 8113 

House-leek, 

773 

Hoya, 

412, 8UI 

Hunteria, 

800 

Hyddrocera, 

765 

HydrocharacetB^ 

807 

Hydrocharads, 

807 

Hydrolca. 

784 

Hydrocaryes, 

743 

Hydrocotyle, 

502 

Hydrobryum, 

P. 764 

Hygropliylla, 

796 

Hyinenolepis, 

826 

Hymenophyll am. 

824, 829 

Hypnum, 

831, 832 

Hydroleaceae, 

784 

Hydro phyls, 

784 

Hymenese, 

486, 771 

Hymenocallis, 

806 

Hymenodictyon, 

785 

Hymenopyramis, 

763 

Hyperanthera, 

616 

IJ ypericaceacj 

751 

Hypericum, 

762 

Hypolytrum, 

820 

Ich nocarp us, 

799 

Ilex, 

783 

lllecehracra, 

764 

Illiciaceae^ 

783 
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Pape. 

Illiepie Oil Tree, /iKi, 782 

Impatiens, 4:J3, 7(54 

“ chinensis, P. 764 

flaccida, (Var B.) “ 764 

“ circseoides, IFaZ/. P.764 
imperataj ©24, 817 

India-rubber Tree, 77(5 

Indian Shot, 434, 80(5 

Incarvillia, , 436, 794 

Inga, 459i 529, 530, 772 

Indigo, 510,7(56 

, . ) 480,510,511 

Indigofera, | 53 ,55 


Inula, 
Indian corn, 
Indian Figs, 
Inophyllum, 
Ipecacuana, 


788 
478 
748 
534 
479, 491,801 


Ipomaea, 437, 438, 479, 7h3 
“ filicaulis, P. 783 
vitifolia, 

Iridaceae, 


‘‘ 783 

807 
807 
807 

525, 529, 534 
751, 772 
502, 753 
825 
433, 742 
415, 786 
P. 786 
82' 
408 
433 
802 

409, 410, 802 
438, 783 
802 
409, 802 
decussatum? P. 802 
506 

461, 462, 512 
525, 541, 777 
451, 510, 745 
450, 745 
507, 762 
537, 758 
421, 507, 510, 762 


Irids, 

Iris, 

Iron-wood, | 

Isora, 

Isoeteae, 

Ivyworts, 

Ixora, 

rosea ? 

Iriohomaninese, 

Japonica, 

Jalap, 

Jasmin aceae 9 
Jasmine, 
Jasmine rouge, 
Jasmineworts, 
Jasminum, 


Jaggery, 

Jack, I 

Jambo, 

Jambosa, 

Janipha, 

Jarool, 

Jatropha, 


Psipe. 


Jerusalem Thorn, 

770 

Jew Bush, 

491, 7()3 

Jewel Weed, 

764 

Jenkinsia, 

825 

Joint Firs, 

803 

Job’s Tears, 

476*817 

Jonesia, 

403, 770 

Juglandaceacy 

111 

Juglmis, 460, 461, 777 

Jujube Tree, 458, 525, 760 

Jussiena, 

743 

Justicia, 414, 

494, 796 

Jiisticiaworts, 

794 

J ungermanniacecB, 

446, 839 

Jungcrniannia, 

830 

Karen potatoe, 

813 

Kaulfussiiieac, 

824 

Kidney Bean, 

466, 768 

Knoxia brachyc^itpa, R.B, P.785 

Copsia fnicticosa, Bl. 
KcDmpfera, 427, 428, 50] 
Kalanchoo, 

P. 797 

[, 804, 805 

773 

Kandelia, 512, 515, 744 

Karinig, 

504 

KhusklJiis-grasg, 

50,5 

Kliino, 

484, 769 

Kneina, 

740 

Kuotworts, 

764 

Kyllinga, 

820 

Kydia, 

536, 755 

Ladies 8lipiH'r< 

442, 811 

Lahinleae, 

790 

Lablah, 

466, 768 

Lacuoclia, 

462 

Labunmm, 

404 

Lactuoa, 

473, 789 

Lagcnaria, 

470, 747 

T , ■ \ 406,407,537 

Lagerstrcemia, } ..y 

Lantana, 

413, 793 

Lance wood tree, 

800 

Larkspur, 

739 

Lathyrus, 

768 

Laughing Flower, 

750 

Lanraceacy 

778 

Laurels, 

778 

Laurus, 541, 542 

, 738, 779 

Lawsonia, 

407, 758 


6 K. 
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Lastroea, 

Page. 

828 Lobelia, 

Page. 

433,7h4 

Leadworts, 

789 “ Griffithii, 

P. 7W4 

Leea, 

503,742 Loblolly, 

403 

Leek, 

473,814 Lomariceee, 

823, 825 

Lejeunia, 

831 Long Pepper, 

494, 777 

Leguminous trees, 

529 Lobeliaceae, 

784 

Leguminoseae. 

765 Lobeliads, 

784 

Leguminous plants, 

765 Loganiacme, 

802 

L«^mon grass, 
LentibtUaceaej 

817 Loganiads, 

802 

796 Logwood, 

511, 777 

Leonotis, 

791 Lomaria^ 

445,825 

liepidagathis, 

795 Lonicera, 

787 

Lepidium, 

469, 749 Loosestrifes, 

768 

Lepisternon, 

784 Lophopetalura, 

763 

Leptostachya, 

796 Loquat, 

461, 765 

Lettsomia, 

438, 784 Loranihaceaey 

746 

Lettuce, 

473, 789 Loranthus, 

435, 746 

Leucap, 

791 Lotus, 

7.S9 

Lespedeza, 

767 Loxotis, 

794 

Leskea, 

832 Loxogramma, 

827 

Leucoloma, 

831 Lucerne, 

478 

Lignum Vitae, 

514 Ludtrigiaj 

435, 743 

Lichi, 

448 LufFa, 

470, 471, 747 
743 

Lichenaceae, 

832 Lumnitzera, 

Lichens, 

446, 832 Lutqua^ 

752 

Licuala, 

426, 811 Luvunga^ 

760 

Lign-aloes, 

499 Lycopersicum, 

471, 798 

Lilac, 

758 f^ycopdiaceae. 

822,825, 830 

Liliaceae, 

814 Lycopodium^ 

446, 830 


Lily, 

LilywortSy 

Lime, 

Limonia, 

Linaria, 

Linum, 

Linden Blooms, 
Liparis, 

spathulata, 
LiparidsB, 
Idmatodes, 
Limnophila, 
Lindbergia ) 
urtic 80 folia, J 
Lindssea, 
Lindtsseese^ 
Liquidamber^ 
Lirope, 
Liquorice, 
Livistona, 


814 Lythraceaci 738 

462, 453, 760 Lycopodicse, 825,830 

420, 739 Lycopodales, 825, 830 

797 Lygodieae, 824, 829 

517 Lioimachia, 781 

536, 757 Mabba, 643, 782 

807 Macrocladus, 426, SI2 

Lind, P. 807 Mace, 499 

807 Madder, 512 

810 Macromitrium, - 831 

P« 797 .Madderworts, 787 

Bth. P. 797 5**®*%. 

Magnolia, 

826 Maanoliaceae, 740 

823, 826 Magnoliads, 740 

486 Mahogony Tree, 484, 530, 639, 759 

778i813 Maize, 476 

502 Maidenhair, 445 

426, 524, 812 Malabar nightshade, 780 
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Malay Apple, 
Mallea, 

Mallow Leaf, 
Mallow worts, 
Malvaceae^ 
Malva, 

Maple, 

Malpighia, 

Malpighiaceae^ 

Malpighiads, 

Mangifera, 

Mangrove, 5 

Manihot, 

Mangosteen, 

Manna, 


Page. Page 

450 Melicocca, 535,753 

759 Menisciuin, 827 

503, 755 Meniscieae, 823, 827 

I, 755 Meteorium, 831 

755 Mergui red wood, 513 

755 Melilot, 467,706 

755 Melilotus, 467, 766 

421,763 Melon, 747 

0 , 763 Memecylaceae 744 

763 Memecylads, 744 

447, 448, 774 Memecylon, 419, 512, 744 
512,515,541,744 Mendi, 407 

507 Mentha, 497, 791 

( 447, 457, 479, Menupermaceae, 781 

( 534, 750 Mesfimbryaceacy 748 

498 Mesua, 401,534,751 

448, 479,540, 774 Methonica, 8l4 


Mango, 447, 448, 479, 540, 774 Methonica, 

Manila hemp, 449 Mezoneurum, 

Maranta, 507, 521, 806 Microrhynchus 

Mamniaceae, 805 Sarmentosus, 

Marking nut, 510 Microlaena, 

Marsdenia, 510 801 Microgloss, 

Marsiliaceae, 822, 825, 830 Microstylis, 

Marsilicae, 825 Michelia, 

Mastworts, 775 Mignonette, 

Marvel of Peru, 780 Milkweedworts, 

Marygold, 789 Milkworts, 

Mauza, 449 Millet, 

Marisous cyperoides, P. 820 Milletia, 

Marattiaceae, 822, 824, 830 Millingtoniaceae, 


Marattineae, 

Marattieae, 

Matonia, 

Matonineae, 

Melaleuca, 

Meadow Grass, 

Melanorrheea, 

Medinilla, 


824, 830 Millingtonia, 

824 ** horrida, 

824 Mikania volubilis, 
822, 824 Mimosa, 

491, 744 Mimusops, 

478, 818 Mint, 

514, 774 ‘‘ worts, 

428, 744 Mirabilis, 


Meliosma, see Millingtonia, 753 Mistletoeworts, 


Medicago, 

Melanthaceae, 

Melastoma, 

Melastomaceae, 

Melastomads, 

Melhanta, 

Melia, 

Meliaceae, 

Meliads, 

Melanthesa, 


478 Mitrasacne, P. 
813 Mitreola, 

428, 509, 744 Mitragyne, 

744 Moacurra, 

744 Mollugo, 

754 I Momordica, 

411, 7581 Monenteles, 

758 Monocera, 

758 “ ochilus, 

\ 761 “ olophuB, 


755 
788 
807 
403, 740 
719 
800 
753 

475, 476,816 
769 
535, 753 
535, 753 
P. 753 
Vahl. P. 788 
4Q4, 432, 771 
463, 782 
497, 791 
790 
433, 780 
746 
802 
802 
802 
760 
764 
471, 747 
788 
418, 758 
810 
427, 805 
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Moon Flower, 

437, 783 

“ seed worts, 781 

Moss, 339, 446. 830 831 

Mootchee Wood, 

531, 768 

Moiiiida, 420, 4G3, 512, 786 

“ unibellutu, P. 786 

Moringa, 

468, 516, 749 

Morin aceae^ 

749 

Moringada, 

748 

Morus, 

Moschosina, 

455, 775 

790 

M Ildar plant, 

491 

Mucuna, 

490, 768 

Mur ray a, 

500, 534, 760 

Mukia, 

748 

Musa, 

449, 450, 806 

Microgloss i, e. Microglossa. 

Mulberry, 

445, 775 

Muruouia, 

750 

Mushroom, 

473, 832 

Musk Plant, 

418, 479 

Musk-mallow, 

479, 756 

Muak-melon, 

456 

Mussmnda, 

414, 785 

Mustard, 

469, 749 

Mi/oporacene^ 

795 

Myoporads, 

793 

Myoporum, 

793 

Myriopterun, 

801 

3J yrsiuacea, 

781 

Myristica, 

499, 544, 740 

Mt/ridicaceae, 

740 

Myrobalaiis, 

490, 743 

Myrospermum, 

486 

Myrtaceae, 

744 

Myrtle, 

408, 745 

Myrtle Blooms, 

533, 744 

Myrobalami; 

458 i 

Myrsimjceie, 

781 j 

Myrtus. 

745 

MysSore Thorn, 

770 

Nagakeshura, 

751 j 

Jt^ajadaceae, 

816 

Nanas, 

449 

Naruvidia, 

419, 739 

Narcissus worts, 

806 

Nasturtium, 

469, 748 

Nanclea, 415, 525, 

534,558, 785 

]Kecm Tree, 

493, 539, 759 


Page, 

Needhamia alternifolia, P. 781 

Neck era. 

832 

Noottem, 

810 

Nephrolepis, 

829 

Nephrodium, 

828 

Neilghcrry Grass 

, 433, 785 

Nelsonia, 

795 

Nslumhiaceae, 

740 

Nelumbium, 

740, 430 

Nepheliiun, 

448, 454 

Neriurn, 

417, 799 

Nettle, 

775 

Nettleworts, 

775 

Neuraoanthns, 

795 

Neuropeltis, 

784 

Nicotian a, 

488, 798 

Nigolla, 

495, 739 

Night shade, 

472; 798 

Nipa, 

506, 524, 815 

c 

444, 828 

Nomaphilu, 

P. 795 

Nothochlmna, 

443, 821 

Nolanaceae, 

783 

Nolanads, 

783 

Noli me tangere, 

433 

Norysca, 

751 

Nothulcna, 

789 

Notoiiia, 

789 

Noyau Plant, 

783 

Nutmeg, 

498, 543, 740 

Nux vomica, 

488 

Nyctaginaceae, 

780 

Nyctagos, 

780 

Nyctaiithcs, 

410, 802 

Nymphceaceae, 

739 

Nympluea 

430, 739 

Oak, 

540, 775 

'Jak galls, 

510 

Oheronia, 

807 

CRceoclades 

809 

Olaraccw, 

743 

Olacads, 

743 

Olax, 

743 

Ochiia, 

764 

“ Wallichii, 

P. 754 

Ochnacecu, 

754 

Ochnads, 

764 

Ocimum, 438, 

497, 501, 790, 

Ocoten, 

779 

Odin a, 

540, 774 
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Cil-of-ben tree, 

516, 740 

Oil-seedworts, 

793 

Okra, 

471 

Olea, 

504, 80*2 

^ “ dioice ? 

P. 80*2 

OleacecB^ 

802 

Oleander, 

417, 709 

Oleaster, 

450, 778 

Olive, 

504, 778 

Oliveworts, 

802 

Oleandra, 

8*28 

Octoblepharum, 

831 

Olacineae, 

751 

Omalia, 

832 

QStheria, 

810 

Oiiychyum, 

826 

Oldcnlandia brachypoda. D. C., P. 

OnagracecB, 

743 

Onion, 

472, 814 

Ophioxylon, 

800 

Ooium, 

480, 487 

Opuntia, 

420, 748 

Ophioglossum, 443,445, 1,830 

Ophioglossacese, 

822, 824, 830 

Ophlwmenus color us, P. 818 

Opbrea), 

810 

Orange.dye plants, 513 

Orange, 

452, 760 

Ormosia, 

532 

Oithosifolia stamineus, P. 

Orchidaceae, 

807 

Orchids, 

438, 807 

Oroha7Lchaceae, 

797 

Ornithogalum, 

814 

Orophea, 

741 

Ortliosiplipii, 

790 

Oryza, 

475, 818 

Osbeckia, three 

\ P. 428, 744 

. species,” 

) 

Osyris, 

778 

Osmunda, 

824, 830 

Osmundinese, 

822,824, 830 

Otaheite gooseberry, 479, 761 

Ottelia alismoduides, D. C., P. 

Oxalidaceae, 

765 

Oxalis, 

765 

Oxystclma, 

801 

“ esculatum, 

Wall. P. 801 

Palma Christi, 

492 

Psederia, 

7 b6 


Page. 


Palm, 424,425,522,811 

PalmaceaPj 

811 

Palmyra, 424, 425, 522, 812 

Punax, 

501 

Pandaniis, 

417, 521, 815 

Pandanaceaey 

815 

Paiiiciiin, 

476, 477, 816 

Panic Grass, 

477, 818 

Parasites, 

438 

PagiacesD, 

750 

Pagiads, 

750 

Pachyrrizus angustatus, P. 

Papaynceae, 

750 

Papayads, 

750 

Papaver, 

487 

Papaya, 

479, 750 

Papyrus, 

520, 521 

Paper Plant, 

521, 522 

Paratropia, 

503, 742 

Pardanthus, 

431, 807 

Paritium, 

417, 520, 756 

Parkirisoiiia, 

770 

Parsley, 

741 

Parsnip, 

742 

ParanemesD, 

824, 829 

Paspalum, 

478, 816 

conjugatum, P. 816 

Passiflora, 

417, 433, 455 

Passijloraceae, 

750 

Passion-flower, 

433, 455, 750 

Passionworts, 

750 

Pastiiiaca, 

742 

Pavetta, 

415, 786 

Pawpaw, 

448, 750 

Pavonia, 

755 

Pea, 

460, 766, 768 

“ nut, 

457, 769 

Peach, 

765 

Peacock’s pride, 

770 

Pear, 

398, 461, 765 

Pedallaceae, 

793 

Pedilanthns, 

763 

Pcccilopteris, 

825 

Peliosaiithes, P. 

814 

Pegu upas. 

489 

Pentaphragma, 

785 

Persian lilac, 

410, 479, 758 

Pepromia, 

P. 778 

Peepul, 

423, 763 

Pelargonium, 

764 
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Pemphis, 

758 

Penang Lawyer, 

811 

‘‘ taptera. 

484, 533, 743 

“ t a petes, 

754 

Pentstemoii, 

797 

Pepper, 

494, 797 

Pepperworts, 

830 

Pereskia, 

748 

Pergularia, 

421, 801 

Perilla, 

791 

Periwincle, 410, 

, 432, 799, 800 

Peristrophe, 

797 

“ fragilis, Nees, P. 797 

Peristylus, 

442 

Persea, 

799 

Persimmon, 

463 

Petruselinum, 

741 

Phaoun, 

778 

Phallus, 

832 

Pharbitis, 

783 

Phaseolus, 

467, 468, 768 

Phlogacanthus, 

796 

Phoenix, 

425, 812 

Pholidota, 

444, 809 

Phrynium, 

806 

Phyllanthus, 

454, 458, 761 

“ eleganc 

1 , Wall. P. 

Physalis, 

455, 798 

Physic nut, 

479, 609, 762 

Phytocrene, 

111 

Phytolaccaceae, 

780 

Phaius, 

809 

Photinia, 

765 

Photinopteris 

825 

Phleboculymna, 

P 

Physiotium, 

831 

Phyllodium pulchellum, Desv. P. 

Phylloglossese, 

825 

Pickerel-weedwcrts, 812 

Picture plant, 

414, 706 

Pierardia, 

451, 753 

Pimpinella, 

496, 741 

Pine, 

598, 644, 787 

Pine apple, 

436, 449, 807 

Pine appleworts, 

807 

Pinaceae, 

803 

Pistia, 

504, 815 

Pistiaceae^ 

815 

Piney varnish, 

516, 756 

PilulariesB, 

825 


Pink, 

fage. 

764 

Pinus, 

545, 80a 

Piper, 

494, 495, 777 

Piper betel. 

778 

Pipe worts, 

820 

Piperaceae^ 

777 

Pisum, 

466, 768 

Pittosporum, 

751 

PittoBporaceae, 

761 

Pleopeltis, 

828 

Plagiochila, 

830 

Plants, 

737 

“ pertaining to econo- 

mics, 

509 

Platycerium, 

825 

Platyceriese, 

822, 825 

Platylomeee, 

823 

Plantain, 

449, 808 

Plectranthus, 

474, 790 

Plocaria, 

508, 509, 832 

Platanthera, 

810 

Pluchea, 

788 

Plum, 

398 

Plumhaginaceae, 

789 

Plumbago, 

432, 479, 789 

Plumeria, 

406, 799, 800 

Plumeriese, 

800 

Platyzoma, 

824 

Pleurogrammea), 

823, 826 

Pollia, 

815 

Poa, 

478, 818 

Pogostemon, 

790 

Poinciana, 

411, 412, 770 

Poinsettia, 

421, 763 

Poison tree, 

489 

Poivrea, 

743 

Pokeworts, 

780 

Polanisia, 

502, 749 

Polianthes, 

429, 814 

Polyalthia, 

741 

PolygalaceaCf 

768 

Poljgala, 

753 

Polygonaceae, 

780 

Polygonum, 

780 

** flaccid um, 

, Roxh. P. 780 

‘‘ perfoliatum, “ 780 

Polypod, 

444 

Polycarpsea, 

764 

“ corymbos 

a, P. 764 

Polybotrya, 

S25. 
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Pottostemac^ae^ 7 64 

I^odostemads, 764 

l^odostemon, 764 

Polystichum, 828 

Polypodium, 443, 444, 821, 827 

Polypodieae, 824, 827 

Polypodineae, 822, 825 

Folypodiaceae^ 780, 822, 825 


jh^tneae^ 
Pomegranate, 
Pondweeds, 


765 
453, 479, 746 
816 


Pongamia, 412, 504, 525, 769 

Pongatiumi 785 

Potttedera, 434,812 

Ponitderaceae^ 505,816 

Pothos, 505, 816 

“ toognatus. P. 816 

Potana, 784 

“ racemosa, Roxh. P. 
Poreelia, 

Portulaca, 

Portulacaria, 

Portulacaceae^ 

Potamogeton. 


448 
473, 763 
764 
763 
816 

447,464-466,783, 
798, 813, 815, 
Pottsia, 800 

Prickly Ash worts, 764 

“ pear, 420, 748 

Pride-of China, 411, 758 

“ India, 411,493,758 


Potatoe, 


Primrose, 
Prince’s Feather, 
Prionitis, 
Priotropis, 
Proteaceae, 
Proteads, 
Premna, 
Primulaceae, 
Psidium, 
Psophocarpus, 
Psoralea, 
Psychotria, 


781 
431, 780 
742 


Page. 

Pterolobium. 770 

Pterospermuin, 530, 754 

Ptychotis, 741 

Ptergonium, 8:12 

Ptycbanthus, 831 

Pueraria, 766 

Pulaskino, 485, 769 

Pumpkin, 469, 470, 747 

Puinpleniuss, 452 

Purslane, 473,763 

Punica, 453, 746 

Pygeum, 398, 540, 765 

Pyrethrum, 432, 789 

Pyrus, 398, 461, 765 

Quamoclit, 438, 783 

Quassia. 

Quasiads, 7 64 

Quercaceae, 774 

Quercus, 397, 510, 540, 775 
mespifolia, Wall. P. 775 
Lindleyana, “ « 

Polystachye, “ 

divaricata, ‘‘ « 

argyrophylla, 

Quince, 

Qwisqualis, 

Radish, 

Ramboutan, 

Kandia, 


494, 760 
421, 743 
749 
454 
785, 786 
Rangoon Creeper, 421, 479, 743 


Ranunculaceae, 
Raphanus, 
Ratzeburgia, 
Raspberry, 


766 Ratan, 


778 

778 


Ravenala, 

Red-wood, 


792 Red-dye plants, 


781 
448, 744 
466, 768 
766 
414, 512, 786 


Pteroloma triqueti a, Desv, P, 749 
Pterostigma capitatum, P. 797 
Pterideae, 823,826 

Pteris, 444, 821, 822, 827 

„ ( 405,484,485, 

Ptetocarpus, | 


Red cotton tree, 
Ranalina, 

Heed, 

Reseda, 

Resedaseae, 

Rhamnaceae, 

Rnphistemma, 

Rhinacanthus, 

Rhizophora, 

Rkizophoraceae, 

Rhus, 


739 
469, 749 
818 
456 

426, 524, 811 
422, 806 
540, 774 
511 
479, 620 
446, 832 
818 
749 
749 
760 
801 
796 

515, 541,744 
744 
744 
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Khynchosia, 768 

Khododeiidron, 398,403,'^37,781 
Hhizogonium, 832 

Rhyiiclioglussiim, 794 

“ intermedia, Bth. P. 794 


Rice. 

Kiciiiis, 

Rivoa, . 
Rondeletia, 

Rosa, 

Rose, 

Rose Apple, 

Rose wood, 

Rosaceae^ 

Roseworts, 

Roselle, 

Rostellaria, 

Rottlera, 

R oxh urghiaceaty 
Roxburghia, 
Roxburgh worts, 
Rourea, 

Rubia, 

Rubus, 

“ lasio carpus ? 
Ruellia, 

Rueworts, 

Rumex, 

Rungia, 

Riisselia, 

Rutaceae, 


475, 818 
492, 543, 762 
783 
786 
410, 765 
398, 410, 765 
450, 745 
530 
765 
765 
456, 756 
796 

512, 543, 761 
813 
813 
8I3| 
419, 773 
512, 787 
598, 456, 765 
‘ P. 765 
510, 795 
764 
780 

796 

797 
764 


Saccolabium, 440, 441, 809 
“ Wightianum, P. 809 


Sacred bean, 

Sagenia, 

Sago palm, 50( 

Saguerus, 

Safflower, 

Saccharum, 50( 

Sage, 

Sago, 

Salacia, 

Salicaceaey 

Salix, 

tetrasperma, P. 
Salmalia, 48' 

Saluinonia, 

“ cantonensis, P. 
Salvia, 

Salvineacj 


740 

828 

506, 811, 8r2 
506, 811 
512, 769 


i I Salvinia, 
Samadcra, 
Sandal Wood, 

“ doricum, 
Salwen, 
Santalum, 
Santalaceae, 
Sandalworts, 
Sapindus, 
Sapodilla, 
Sapotaceiiy 
Sappotads, 
Sapindac.eae^ 
Sapau Wood, 
Sarcolobus, 
Sassafras, 
Sarsaparilla, 
Scale-mosses, 
Scaevola, 

I Schmidclia, P. 
Schlotheimia, 
Schizoloma, 
Schizoea, 
Schizaecae, 
Schizoeineae, 
Scilla, 

Scapbium, 

Scepa, 

Scppaceae, 

See pads, 

Schleichera, 

Sciiidapsus, 

Scirpeso, 

Scoparia, 

Scrophulai iaceae. 

Screw-pine, 

Scutellaria, 


Puge. 

446, 830 
416, 764 
500, 778 
457, 525, 759 
536, 537 

500, 778 
778 
778 

517, 752 
455, 479, 782 
782 
782 
535, 752 
5U, 770 
801 

497, 542, 779 

501, 813 

830 
784 
752 

831 
826 
830 

824, 830 
822, 824, 829 
814 
754 
775 
775 
775 
454, 752 
505, 816 
820 
797 
797 

417, 521, 815 
791 


769 “ livularis, 

Wall. P. 79 f 

817 Shoenantbus, 

817 

791 Sedge root, 

473 

506 Sea pink, 

478 

763 Sendtnera, 

830 

778 Selaginclla, 

830 

778 Soa-cocoanut, 

494, 515, 759 

778 Sebesteua, 

790 

754 Sea-weeds, 

832 

753 Sedge, 

820 

753 Semecarpus, 

510, 540, 774 

791 Sempervivum, 

773 

830 Senecio, 

798 





Senna, 

Sensitive plant, 
Sesamum, 


Sesuvium, 

Setaria, 

‘‘ glauca, 
Sethia, 

Shaddock, 

Shallot, 

Shoe Flower, 
Shorea, 

Sida, 

Sideroxylon, 

Mlenaceae^ 

Silver Weed, 

Simaruhaceaey 

Sinapis, 

Sioja, 

Sibia, 

Silver fern, 

Skinneria, 

Smilaceae^ 

Smilax, 

Smithia, 

Soapberry Tree, 

“ nut, 

" worts, 

Soja, 

Solanaceaej 

Solandra, 

Solanum, 

Sonneratia, 

Sonchus, 

Sonnerilla, 

Soondre, 

Sophora, 

Sorghum, 

Sour sop, 

Sorrel, 

Southernwood, 

Southwellia, 

Sowa, 

Spanish Carnation, 

Spathium, 

Spathodea, 

Spindle tree, 

Sphenodesme, 

Spondius, 

Spathoglottis, 

Spermacoce, 

Spelt, 

Sphserantbus, 

Spbseroooccus, 

Sphenocarpus, 


rage. 

490, 515, 770 
432, 771 
604, 793 
604, 766 
780 
478, 817 
P. 817 

763 
452, 760 

814 

416, 609, 766 
617,628, 737 
479, 519. 755 
' 782 

764 

783 
764 

469, 749 
752 
658 
398 

784 
813 

601, 813 
478 
752 
517, 535 
752 
768 
797, 798 
798 
466, 79b 
420. 534, 746 
789 
428, 744 
535, 753 
532, 765 
476, 816 
451, 740 
780 
789 
754 
496, 742 
770 
474, 816 
411, 643. 794 
644 
793 
486 
809 
787 
495 
787 
608 
740 


Spiderworts, 

Spinifex, 

Spilaiithes, 

Spinage, 

Spindle trees, 
Spondius, 

Spurge, 

worts, 

Squash, 

Squill, 

Squilla. 

Star of Bethelehem, 
Stachytarpheta, 
Stalagmitis, 
Star-apple, 

“ wort, 

StercuUa, 457, 487, 

t^terc/fdiaceaey 

Sterculiads, 

St .fohn’s Wort, 
Stramonium, 

Storax, 

“ worts, 
Strawberry, 
Streptium, 
Strobilanthes, 
Strophanthus, 

“ Wallichii, A, D, 
Stereospennum, 
Stephania rotunda, 
Stemonurus, 
Stilaginaceaey 
Stereodon, 
Storaxworts, 
Stylidaceae, 
Styleworts, 
Streptooaulon, 
Strychnos, 
Stylodiscus, 
Stylidium, 

Styraceaey 

Styrax, 

Sugar cane, 

Sumach, 

Sundew, 

Sunflower, 

Sunipia, 

Sweet briar, 

Sweet patatoe, 

Sword Dean, 

Sweet cane, 

Sweet Flag, 

Swietenia, 

Swintonia, 

; SymploooB, 


Page. 

435, 814 
479 

495, 788 
472, 779 

763 
461, 774 

762 

761 
748 
491 
491 
814 
793 

480, 481 
782 

787 

520, 738, 763 

763 
763 
752 
488 
778 
7P2 
456 
793 
795 

413, 799 
a P. 799 
P. 794 
P. 749 
763 
776 
832 
782 
744 
744 
801 

489, 497, 802 

762 
744 

782 

496, 783 
606, 817 

540 

436, 749 

788 
441, 808 
410, 765 

783 
466, 468 

496 

816 

486, 539, 759 
774 
78, 
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Syndesmis, 

Page. 

614, 640, 774 

Syzygium, 

408, 633, 745 

Sycamine, 

459 

Sycamore, 

Table fruits, 

459 

447 

Tannin troes, 

515 

Tabasheer, 

503 

T abernsemontana, 

412, 799 

Tacca, 

607, 807 

Taccacede^ 

807 

Taccads, 

807 

Talipat, 

425, 812 

Tamarind, . 457, 

511, 525, 770 

Tamarindus, 

458. 770 

Tapioca, 

607, 762i 

Tayloria, 

8:U 

Tea, 408, 

505, 535, 752 1 

Teak, 

525, 793 

Teazel worts, 

789 

Tecoina, 

794 

Tectona, 

526, 793 

Tephrosia, 

479, 766 

Terebinths, 

640, 773 

Terminalia, 491, 

509, 533, 743 

Temstromiareae, 

752 

Teta, 

813 

Tetrago7tiaceae, 

780 

Teucrium, 

791 

Thatch leaf, 

524 

Thistle, 

737 

Telinga potatoe, 

465, 815 

Tetan there. 

779 

“ macrophylla, P. 779 

“ Roxburghii, 

<« it 

“ apetala. 

t( «i 

Thy rsopterideae, 

824 

Thalia, 

521 

Thatch Grass, 

524 

Thea, 

505, 752 

Theads, 

752 

Theobroma, 

455, 754 

The8i)e8ia, 

756 

Thibaiidia, 

456, 781 

Thorn-Apple, 

488, 798 

Thunbergia, 

43S, 794 

Thunbergia ) p 
laurifolia, ( 

438, 794 

Thymelaceae, 

778 

'i’iger Lily, 

430, 807 

liliaceae. 

537, 757 

Tillandsia, 

446 


Timber treei^, 

525 

Todea, 

Tobacco, 

824 

488 

Toenitis, 

445, 826 

Toenitideae^ 

823, 826 

Torenia asiatica. 

P. 797 

“ cordifolia^ 

ii 44 

“ fiava, 

4 4 4 4 

Tomato, 

471, 798 

Toonwood, 

539 

Touch-me-not, 

764 

Toukyat, 

<4 

Tournefortia, 

790 

Tragia, 

762 

Travellers Tree, 

806 

Tree of Mourning, 410, 

, 513, 8<»2 

Tribal us. 

764 

Trias, 

442, 808 

Trichodesma, 

790 

Trichoinanineae, 

824, 829 

Trichomaues, 

824, 829 

Tragacanth, 

487, 506 

Tradescantia, 

435, 815 

I'rapa, 

743 

Trapeae^ 

743 

Tree Fern, common at Touug- 

00 with a stem from four 

to six feet high, 

443 

Treefoil, 

765 

Tiistiauia, 

746 

Trigonocarpus, 

794 

Thyrsop ter idem, 

824 

Trichosanthes, 

470, 747 

Trifolium, 

478 

Trincomalee Wood, 

537, 758 

Triphasia, 

453, 759 

Triticum, 

476, 818 

Triurafetta, 

537, 757 

'I'ropidia, 

810 

Trumpet Flower, 411, 

543, 794 

Trumpet Flower worts, 
Tuberose, 

794 

429, 814 

Tumeric, 

613, J503 

Turnera, 

750 

Turneraceae, 

i( 

rurnerads. 

it 

Turpentine, 

479 

Turpinia, 

I’urnip, 

P. 788 

719 
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Page. 

Tutsans, 751 

Tylophora. 479, 801 

Typhonium, 815 

XJlmaceae, 777 

Ulmis, 541 , “ 

Umbellifers, 741 

Unom, 

Urania, 422 

Uraria, 767 

Urena, 519, 520, 755 

Urtica, 619, 755 

Vrticacxae^ 775 

Urticea, 777 

Utricularia, 797 

“ flexuosa, Wall. P. “ 

Upas, 489 

Urn mosses, 8*11 

Urceola, 5*2^^ 

Usnea, 446, 737, 832 

Uvaria, 407, 452, 740 

macrophylla, P. ** 

Vaccinium, 456, 781 

Vacciniaceae, “ 

Vacliellia, 406, 487, 525, 772 
Val laris, 799 

Vanda, 809 

Vanilla, 442,8110 

Varnish, 774 

Vateria, 486, 515, 527 

Vatica, 398, 528, 737, 757 
Vandeae, 809 

Vandellia scabra, P. 797 

‘‘ “ one or two other 

species,^’ P. 797 
Venus’ fly-trap, 436 

Vegetables, 463 

Vegetable-egg, 471 

Verbena, 7931 

Verbena ceae^ 7921 

Ventilago, 760 

Veronia, 787 

“ panduana, P. “ 
Vervain, 793 

Vetch, 768 

Viburnum, 787 

Vinca, 410 , 432, 799 

Vine, 742 

Vineworts, 743 


P«ge. 


Viola, 

749 

Violaceae, 

749 

Violet. 

749 

Violetworts, 

749 

Virgin's Bower, 

420, 739 

Vitex, 413, 479, 52tt, 793 

peduncularis, 

P. 792 

Viscum, 

746 

Vittaria, 

444, 826 

Vittarieae, 

823, 826 

VHaceae, 

742 

Vineworts, 

742 

Vitis, 

460, 742 

Waltheria, 

754 

Walnut, 

460, 777 

Walsnra, 

639, 759 

Water Vine, 

777 

Water-lemon Vine, 

750 

Water pepper, 

753 

Water lily, 

430, 739 

cress, 

469, 748 

“ melon, 

456, 747 

“ nuts, 

743 

“ puislain, 

743 

“ plantainworts, 

815 

Wax flower, 

fOO 

Weiidlandia, P. 

786 

Weldn’Otts, 

749 

Wheat, 

476, 818 

Willow, 

615, 778 

Willow worts. 

778 

Willughbeia, 

457, 800 

Wind-ball. 

478 

Winter cherry. 

79'* 

White cotton tree, 

479, 620 

Wood aloes. 

499 

Woodwavdioae, 

823 

Whortleberry, 

39S, 45(5 

Wollastonia, 

78S 

Wood-apple, 

452, 76 » 

J /^•l rr < 493,5I(), 52K 

Wood Oil Tree, | 

Wood-sorrel, 

765 

Wood sorrel worts, 

765 

Wormwood, 

789 

1 398, 415, 417, 479 

Wnghtia, 1 ,99^ gjj 
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Xanthophylliim, 

Pane, 

7;)3. 

Yellow varnish, 

Page* 

514 

“ flavescens, 

Roxb. P. 75:^! 

“ dye plants, 

514 

Xanthochymus, 

480, 482, 7S1 

Zehneria, 

748 

Ximenia, 

743, 751 

; Zalkcca, 

459,544,812 

Xylocarpiis, 

494, 539, 7.'-.9 

Zanonia, 

748 

Xylophylla, 

761 

1 Zea, 

476, 817 

Xyridaceae^ 

820 Zephyranthes, 

431, 806 

Xyrids, 

8-201 

1 Zingiber, 

803 

X>ris, 

4:15, 820 

' Zingiberaceae. 

803 

Yam, 

464,465,813 

Zizipbus, 

458,760 

Yellow cotton tree, 5201 

Zi/gophyllaceaey 

764 


BURMESE. 


OdcojijS 

500 

783 

eeoo^ 

499 rog^g 

465 


499 oog^ 

493, 516, 527, 757 

oao^ 

499 cooooS or 

oooooS or 0000^749 

a»8t 

49a, 528, 757 oo^oS 

468 

oaStgSt 

528, 757 ^ g|oo 

474 


543, 802 ODOoS 

813 

“ << ^ 

408, 752 

740 

0906^^ 

4*^4 oocgji0 

464, 813 

oacSoai 

818 cx)goS 

737 

O&coobcx) or QooSco 401 cx)&8« 

451, 536, 753 

“ “ §o8 

•< 404, 770 00^* 

534 

oooosoS 

418, 455, 750 oa^S 

512, 515 

8^5 

461,515,812 c»aj)8 

744 

o^o5'^ 

tDO^I^S 

744 


OOUO^I 

411,758 

C09oWS^S«Cp 


600 

gO30j 

00^6 

804 

codoS^ 

412, 766 035000 

762, 793 

es^ 

006^^ 

778 


coQ(SiS or csomS or oooodS762 


451, 740 039ig, 

542, 799 

coceo 

536, oocoo 

812 
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Page. 


nocooS 

742 

oocooseoSt 

748 

ooc8 

523, 817 

oooSs'.)lo5eoTciS 

476, 817 

odc85 

769 

O9C00O 

490,770 

oocgo 

546, 800 

coasS 

531, 768 

ooaoS^i 

533 

ooc»8a^i 

500, 764 

coob or cooJoS 

416, 764 

ooeo&S 

402, 751 

ooSaj 

574 

03S*g|<5 

432, 789 

odSojS 

748 

osSgS 514, 

517, 772 


803 

ODcTcet^ 

520, 755 

coSeoS 516, 

542, 782 

oo5^o3 

420, 746 


500 

Ojrtj? 

813 

fxjS^S* 

503, 771 

o^<g8» 

758 

<»8in 

483 

o^^eoioS«C!Oi 

512 

ojoSc^ or ojjgl 

529, 772 

o^costeult 

476 

cr^cozth 

467,768 

cooooS 

474 

r«8 

782, 817 

ri^Sooo*§@« 

782 

C030oS®o1l 

475, 818 

qomScoSSS 

816 


coooSsjj 

Page. 

528, 757 


509, 743 

OfgcSS or ODO^iS^lS, 515,744 

o:j)oS£^?o^8 

742 

cTgoS©£g^8 

741 

ogoSaj 

492, 510, 762 

ogoSoooS 

785,787 

otgoScolS 

525, 800 

agoSwo^cJ 

418, 454, 781 

ogoS(jjS 

787 

ogoScolS^ 

799 

ogaoSoli 

819 

ogc^ol* 

819 

fxgc'x»o8o1i 

819 

ffioSe»3oS431, 454,752,780 

QoSc^oS 

432, 780 

ogoSoooScoo 

775 

ogoSc»o«a)£» 

775 

ogoSs^i^ 

472, 502, 814 

ogoSooSsalr 

771, 747 

or ag^i 

505, 817 

ogo 

433, 739, 740 

ogocooS^j 

503, 742 

0^5 

426, 485, 811 

o^»cdlS 

435,746 

C^«03O 

748 

o^o5 coix 

476, 522 

cogooo^ 

750 

‘^1 

818 

4:c§« 

409, 746 

<^h 

542, 779 

n^ooo* 

409, 746, 794 

cogsoSgSeolS 

748 

cogooSgS 

509, 832 
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Pugc. 

GagooSe<| 470,747 

eocgoo?!g ’763 

535, 753 

cagoSagcS 773 

cogo8o^8 or g0:So^ 413, 792 
cago6j|o 411,794 

^oSJ or 759 

or 539 

ggS. 746 

804 

cg)^8. 520, VX3 

cg)^.§. 526, 793 

cgj^n'^DOu 782 

‘‘The Bur¬ 
mese make combs of 
the heart of this wood 
which is hard & white/’ 
Berdmore, 

r^SsoDC^si 427, 805 

c^SsgoS. 495, 778 

o^SiCoSi 420, 814 

cgSgoSsi 425,811 

ccg)S. 461,465,774,813 
cgjo5g^oS« 802 

c^ooggSsi 412, 769 

i. e. 544 

<^sc^t. T'-IO 

f^c^oSoas^t 
<^cx>s§i 
00^581 

OGolS^i 489, 802 j 

501, 8041 
QQ woSsi 489, 802 


d^(.»oS8|il 

So«oS«*cx)C>S 


o^wbSsDgoStf 

S>C|^8G0^b 

S)€^f^(Sl or S>6JC^C«5 
ospu 404, 4 
obn 

^ScboSi 

or 

i. e. 

csH^cjiSsii 

^ScoISb 

^Scggii 

c^3i 510, 51 

<0^80^81 

ff^oSc85(s«5t 

<?^OGS(?00«i 

Gg8COOOoSl 

(jS©!*! or cgSol* 
c^S^c^Si 


PiifTP. 

538, 758 
oSa 448 

407, 538, 758 
S» 758 

471,798 
471, 798 
s>6JC^c«9i 782 
404, 434, 782 796 
471 


489, 8021 
501, 804 
489, 8021 


(§L«. 

gS*. 

«a*' 

coli^ua 

co6« 


416, 756 
493, 803 
456, 756 
522, 768 
782 

510, 514, 540, 774 
510 


490, 768 
512 
532 
804 
764 
472, 780 
476, 818 
535 
519, 775 
461, 774 
474 
539 
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C^ooj* 402, 792 

8J6 ©ooo^T«i 
474,798 i,033j, 

cfSecooSu 494,777 §^no^']„ 

CcoSffogSi 542 giSeS, 

404, 770 ^coo&eoi 

477,817 

«,go^i 414, 432, 439, 796 gg^g, 
5oS0»co 18 Poly pod iacese ^*25 ceo8oDcco» 
5oS«<go* 450,806 g^ocg^. 

0O3O8«©odo8b 403 aogiSs or oc 

e£pS«i 532 cr,f:R-j,rA. 


joSc^o* 

®0008»8f»0«l 

e£g^<i 

e^oj^n 

eoo9i 

euliu 

eolscoS* 

ecns^Sti 


so^St or oo§;S!i 
JoS^^oS- 


500, 778 ocSragoScoooS. 
409, 802 jo£foocooTO^§ 
475, 818 aoS^SjooaoSi 

501, 817 aoS^oSi 

soSocSi 


748 
740 
745 
452 
792 
800 
515. 744 

751 
425, 812 

803 
478, 818 

752 
442, 810 

774 

761 

764 


eojsjSrj^ocoi 

404 oooS^qSii 

443 

e^c^. '?'7L 

, 742, 747 cocJ. 

474 

e^gn 

460 odSo^oeo 

417, 815 

0OJ8II 

805 iX>S0O(^9t 

815 

00oSl 

496, 742 a>c9g« 

816 

®8Tl* 

451 oocScx>oS<?^oS?ii 

814 


496, 741 soJcgDsi 

417,815 


495, 739 sSoSoS. 

489, 521 


469, 749 SSstjiu 

535, 752 

sgc^i 

496, 741 ! sB(5coc:^f?» 

410, 802 

Bcot^ii 410,414, 

796, 800 c8 or &« 

458 

e^i 

453 

454 

eSg^ii 

408, 741 d88>i(sooocSa 

429, 770, 814 

eSo^SiognoSn 

8^^ a^SB 

513, 789 

eg« 

529, 772 

770 

«0<g. 

803 sqsecoocSt 


eo90^£si 

779 cooa^Sspcooo^ai 

1 432 
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GZOU 

4B8, 798 

caools^d 

494 

csiogecoi 

722 

ssoooSi 

544, 763, 787 

eaooSgolti 

454 

^coajuot 

759 

QicSecoi 

499 

<j>8g^.i 

532 

o»o8§-[o8« 

499, 740 

0,o8||cSgS. 

499 

&000« 

496,742 

dii or aSm 

458, 760, 761 

CQ»8^o^<So(jtyi 

444 

c<Sio8*ooo«i 

454, 765 

q8<j|o8i 

761 

B?' 

767 

&>* 

767 

Cgoi 

512, 786 

cg^oSi 424, 

776, 423, 459 

oood 5 «i 

812 

oocao«@s8^ Polipodium ? 825 

ocogoSi 

815 


416,749 

00©^0§«l 

441,808 

ODgSsi 

459, 772 

ODoSn 

463, 779, 782 

V—» 

oo^oSeOH 

741 

oo^l^ODn 

463 

OOOn 

534,746 

u 

oogoSa 

452, 740 

008081 

540 

oowoce|0oSi 

786 

00^1 

534, 746 


Page. 


00»€|Sl 

537 

OOoSn 

463, 782 

OOGp0oSll 

413 

ioo^ShcrjO^ 

406 

OOCOOOfl 

419,762 

oocg|5ii 

537, 757 

OO^OSn 


ooco(yo:jj'[(So:g'|^5» 

483 

00 CO 00 oS* 

526, 793 

oocScBi 

419, 773 

oocxjSh 


0083 oHib 


oo^oocg^u 

468, 749 

cSdS?! 463, 

776,782 

OOCOoSb 

793 

c 8 ,i 8 pooSB 

770 

8 . 

473, 814 

GOOOCX)Ocyc^ 8 li 

740 

Goooog oSco 8 D 

820 

cooongSsn 

495, 778 

(SoooQOcg^i or 

537, 758 

coooGcgoi 

806 

GODO 0000811 409, 631, 769 

“ (7g8cooS<§?a 

820 

“ S^l 

773 

“ ^ 8 e»oSi 

756 

“ &coS, 412,796, 799 

** ©OODCJ^oSl 

774 

CX)^ 8 b 

425, 813 

“ 0^3©^6''» 

415 

SSs'^li 

777 

bl 

468 

“ ^oSi 

542, 782 
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771 

coDoe^iooSs 

7.59 

ca>9d8jo8ii 

543, 761 

{fooooSog^i 

CCDOi^C^Jl 

533, 743 

COOOC^OOOl 

807 

coooSs^i 

769 

CODoSeODOSl 

544 

coosSoocbu 

515, 750 

eoooSS^o'^i 

462, 541 

COOoSoD^^Sl 

501, 792 

C009*90$oSl 

536, 764 

« 8^i, 

462, 541 

ogSeeoflScGooSi 

813 

co8«oi 423, 541, S45, 777, 803 

oo(9ooe|pi 

789 

00& or oo^t* 

425, 812 

ooScgooSoji 

426, 812 

oo^SscoiS^ii 

503, 761 

Ogftl 

636, 755 

c8^0O$ 

511 

c8o1( 

819 

cSosacf 

432, 771 


785 

C009oSj|0 

626, 792 


490, 771 

H^ooocS 

433, 764 

oSoficldS 

443 

o|(^8cooooS 

443 

o||o90g or 093 Cg 

^ 468, 616, 
i 532, 749 


^ 816 

SqoooSo 

754 


901 


Sgl 

Fage. 

451 

qt^TODoS 

778 


447, 764 


412, 770 

coooSq^ 

762 

“ e^S 

766 

“ ccoo8 

769 

ConoSoOoS 

776 

ealoSooioDooS 

769 

oS 

407, 758 

ootooS^St 

421, 743 

ootocS^ooo 

412, 770 

^co8sog5 

498 

^oS®o1» 

476 


764 


798 

^UCMt 

612 


486 

• 9 

?? 

495, 742 

gol 

756 

§,oSrog^i 

783 


502, 772 

§o5? 

438, 783 

gioSooco 

466, 771 

iSscSt^ 

413 

^Sio8 

400, 705 


794 

^S< 

429, 814 

jo^ or 

540, 774 

Jc6*88 or ^SojSSS or sSt 

ojSQS 487, 

406, 772 


604, 793 

^9f0S 

449, 807 
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uogo9dS^ 

0600$ 

omcS 

ocooooS ^05, 435, 
oo^c^ 

~»0 


osjgo 
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o^St 430, 481, 
ojjcSog^ 
oSooo 


4( 

U 


oe^ol 

oco 
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785 

804 
609 
751 

776, 424 
812 
485, 531 
406 

805 
740 

405, 760, 
813 
488, 606 
491, 811 
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798 
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771 
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oS8^t 
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oScoo^s^S 
oScouSoog^ 
oScoo^ooooS 
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“ 00^ 

“ 01? 
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433, 805 
497 
507, 806 
494 
437, 783 
531, 7(59 
751, 760 
784 
758 
542, 782 
766 
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611, 7r>0 


816 


427, 804 


415, 786 


542, 799 


501, 817 

U^OjjS 

433, 764 

U^80oSo30S 

527 

0^02 

474 

oS i. e.SS 

466, 815, 816 

oaoooS 

807 

6* 

519 

8«coo8^s§ooS 

or 8^ 

c§ooS 

507, 762 

SoS^Si 

494, 778 


438 

oSS^'s 

790 


461, 462, 777 

8S 

466 

SSosoooq 

436, 816 

(^S^ocS 

751 

(^SoS 

798 


629, 772 


752 

<^888 

474 

8coooS 

533 

CO 

425, 812 

466, 468, 474, 766, 768, 773 


768 

bcoSscg 

470, 747 

bcoooo 

773 

col oS 405, 485, 519, 767, 769 

colcSo^ 

467, 767 
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406 
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; 776 

771 

|cSi 610 

615, 532, 541, 744 
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CO 

o 

1 ^ 

474, 476, 817, 816 

c^oS<j|^« 

476, 817 

efcpSoo 

819 

cGocooSstoooS 

cgsr^St 

490 

§C^9 

bll 

OCOS08 *' 

•The Burmese eat the 


fruit. The wocxl 


used in building.”— 


Berdmore, 



OSC[p8l0^2 

413, 796 

O0C09 

804 


411 


470, 748 

f £(#o8S 

483 


ecSo^t 
ec^oDst or 
09oSo99« 


491 
456, 747 
537, 757 

763, 775, 777 


(90^03^ 

8ecco8fo1 
cooS 
^00 cS 

^eonSi 

oolfoS 

oSt 

%&S 

(g-8 

^Soocj^f 

?§* 

eooS 

coDoScO* 

«a^®s 

coo^S 

COOJJCOoSols 

coojiol 

OOC5Scg«Sj|5 

cooSo^* 

COcScDOoS 

cooSooS 

ooS 

Go^ssl} 

coiscg* 

00OCO3 

oj’ooSgoS 
9^8 9lt 

ojoo«^«y 


818 
818 
751 
483, 78S 
81L 
461 
434, 790 
804 
789 
543 
636, 755 
431 
413, 793 
424 
419 
459 
436 

418, 503, 742 
756 
520, 756 
537 
766 
794 
488, 775 
491, 748 
746 
496, 804 
487 
416 
470 
748 
422, 781 
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4eS 

771 

cooo8o^ 

817 


415, 785 
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458, 770 


753 

«cg 

794 

wogoS 

814 

» 8 c»cg^ 

601 

»g®gor«gg| 
orc§^ j 

433, 781 


431 

««l?* 

448 , 774 

«§# 

491, 801 

«co^ 

502, 752 

uc 8 

409, 802 

ttOOOC^OOOl 

406, 771 


522, 776 

wa8coS 

751 

«So^ 

447, 750 


450, 778 

woScnuS 

534, 760 

vo^^oS 

424 

wocoo 

805 

00C0030 

448 , 744 

899038 

803 

^08 

497, 814 


503, 767 

^eooo 

477, 818 

^$s8t 

404 


469, 749 

oSoao 

469, 749 

434, 443, 505, 803 
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800 


51Q 


610, 766 
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61Q 

he<^S 

643, 789 
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611 

^ec30t 

770 
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522 

cwo8«ou9 

522 


740 


809 

^«Se9 

778 


607 

^«Sog8t993 

760 

^c8j^ou^( 

643, 800 

^8ogoi 

811 

gSic^soo^oS 

419, 744 

§8o1 

806 

§8800C0C^ 

419 

gSi^o At forest tree men- 

tioned in the 

sacred books. 

^SoijjoSoo^ 

820 


744, 819 


428, 744 

0o5ooo 

419, 767, 802 

0ci8ecot 

409, 783, 438 

C0u^l6OOOC$ 

428, 804 

e0b 

457, 769 

c§<aoS 

473, 784 

C0O^9OOO(£ 

428 

9§9C$6g^ 

816 
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771 
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406 
452, 760 
779, 804 
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757 


U099f or 90099^ 

O^S 

obci^ 

OoS9|oS 

ooS(^ 

«[ 8 oa 5 45 

c|^SsoS 

6^8scQo$ 

<^89<n8 

c^8ojp 

6[8^909O$0I 

C^$9Q09 

^SveS or ^9900 


743 
544, 812 
414, 786 
426, 812 
769, 782 
420, 742 
751 
790 
811 
472, 756 
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832 

9«J^0^g5099 

787 


504, 766 

96[O9O0o8 

815 

96[S0^£ 

776 

9e|^000 

460, 776 

9Sj^0§S* 

431, 806 

goSo(go89ol<^ 

434 

egg 622, 

768, 772 

cggcScS 

776 

9ggo5c^8 

520 

goSragoSejS 

604, 773 

j|9e98 

790 

S|S 

620 

Sl§@* 

816 

g89S9Sl 


jjScfflj or 5iS9at 

514, 774 

5|Sa^g 

805 

jjSooooS 

468, 814 


631, 771 


766 

8P* 

487, 772 

jptetoSz 

762, 811 

§?•? 

498 

9390 S 4o2, 

760, 453 

95|5 

620, 754 

ego^S 

470, 748 

9^3i?Qlt 

819 

coc^^<y 

457, 763 

oow8t 

431 

coo^t^S 

817 

00 ^ or 09(^ 

746 
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oogoS 

Page. 

448, 774 

co<^ooS 

505, 763 

COC^8CO»(X)S 

404 

COoSoodS ** Holarrhera anti- 
^ dysenterica/’r.SOI 

cocScx^oo 

615 

ODoScOQOoS 

480,515, 757 

cocSo 

520, 754 

coScco 

496, 816 

ooSgcooS 

70:5 

Co£cg^«l (cpOD 
coSefXjjS 

Pali*) 


417,520, 756 

coSr.'ooi 

420, 804 

cocSosooocS 

434, 812 

cSSeaSi 

452, 760 

OJ«l 

474 

Og«^o5«030oSl 

674, 474 

ccoij»£jgSi 

498, 745 

c86'88i “ A white wood used for 

Carpenters’ tools.” B, 


533, 743 

wol 1 yellow cotton 

^1 

tree, 620, 752 
620, 754, 818 

CCOOOOI 

499 


79!) 

c^Sooi 

794 

<5^801 

538, 758 

ogf». 

536, 755 


765 

Oi 

465, 815 

06[n3l 

474 


P«ge. 


0 ^ 30 l< 

819 

oaSeogooSSSi 

816 

ooSc5|Si 

763 

ooS<g80i 

820 


520 , 755 

OoS^oSi 

473 

OoScOOl 

621 

ooSjoS^i 

463 , 775 

OC'GJpSs^Sl 

742 

dll 

518 , 756 

o 1 «. 477 , 625 , 818,819 

o1 dbnocccjocSi 

603 

old^o^u 

418 , 758 

oltiQSl 

473 

o)8^ll 

491 

oliJS?GpS«l 

812 


806 

6(^2311 “ Used 

by the native 

doctors for cure of cuts 

and wounds,” Berdm'e, 

OD 00031 

506 

O 0 |p 3 i 

471 , 456 , 747 

OOgtS*! 

543 

ooSol 

492 , 761 

00^0^1 

790 

eo 

«r, 

8 

500 , 760 

cc^o 5 ooo 3 i.e.oo|oS^ji 500 

oo^oSsooSi 

483 , 760 

odS^S? I 

513 

ODOoSl 

640 , 775 


473 , 632,741 

ooBoocgi 

460 , 745 

a>s§i 408 , 533 , 745 , 511 , 777 


* This is one of the Budliist sacred trees that I have not soen. Tur- 
nour calls it Buchanomia latifolia. 
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406 
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502 

it 
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432, 799 

<( 

uc3i 

409, 802 

it 

<^^COOI 

469, 749 

(( 

^®cSi 

490 

it 

cBooS* 

465, 783 

it 

<^b, 

520,754 


ccSroc^n 754, 759 

ooS<?r)gooSgoS 800 

coSgi 460,777 

oc &}^^8oroo8o:g5^8i498,779 
oo8DiAcx>5«(?x8i 430,804 

533 

ooSgi 457, 775 

ooS^O^*i 440,442 

oo8©oi 431,807 

oo&sesi 514,774 

ooSiCOOoS^si Dalbergia, 

velutina, P. 530, 769 
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Oo8'>’^s8^« 530 

odSo^i 457,759 

oo8«ag^«i 537 

ooSttSsi 544,803 

xSoCGpSii 538 

538,758 

ooSoT^sf 532,766 

o^SsporooSoDOii 408,535, 752 
OD0<j^i 507 

ooo8«^<yi 503,756 

d3a)88< 511,512,543,750,701 
dSd^cxcj^oS I 773 
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794 
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1 

aoooSi 

794 
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453 

oo£i 

491, 833 

oScgSi 

737, 758 

o5(]^8i 

416, 749 
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ooe^cS 

416, 749 

ooocSi 

416, 749 

ogo5oocoo5i 

455, 783 

og^iogSi 

811 

QODOco i. e. OdiODOCX)! 

1 461 
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OoSfOOCDOi 

495, 789 

c8£^dSii 
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CORRIGENDA. 


The distance of the Author from the press, precluded the poi- 
eibility of his correcting the proofs; and from obscurity in the 
manuscript, the spelling of words has been occasionally mistaken. 
Still the errors are not so numerous as in the circumstances might 
have been expected. The following have been noted.* 


Page for 

1 fruit 

2 paripatetic, 
“ seas, 

wood, 


read 

frost. 

peripatetic. 

teas. 

woad 


17 Salung Island, Salung Islands. 
62 Dama, Ba-ma. 

64 He pas, He was. 

68 Yagoung, Tagoung. 

70 non-Asian, non-Arian. 

88 according local- according to 

ities, different local- 

ties. 

malanorrheae. 
mountains. 
Kay-kheu. 
Roommees. 
Kyaus. 


I Page jor read 

161 longicaiidatus, logicaudatus. 

162 seiuroptera, sciuroptera. 

164 Histrix, Hystrix. 

166 in the article “Wild Hog,” read, 

“ Like the hog of the Anda¬ 
mans, 8m Andaruanensis”; and 
I begin a new line with 8m indi^ 


80 melan-orrhae, malanorrheae. 

90 mountain, mountains. 

92 Kay-khen, Kay-kheu. 

98 Koomwees, Koommees. 

" Kyans, (twice) Kyaus. 

106 erase “ The Karens believe that 
the spirits of the dead are ever 
abroad on' the earth.” It is a re¬ 
petition of a previous line. 
for read 

110 equivalent: to equivalent to. 

121 passum (twice) possum. 

125 thoted thated. 

128 Therema, Thau- Theremathau- 
ka ka. 

w CO a double V 

(double dd) 

148 erase the last 15 lines on this 

page, which are an exact dupli¬ 
cate of the 15 next preceding. 
for read 

150 atupaia, a tupaia. 

soroz, sorex. 

« pygmaeue, pygmaeus. 

151 Talpalucura, Talpaleucura. 

leucotis. 


155 reuootis. 


158 Felis domestioa, Felis chaus. 
169 FeUs chaus, Felis domesti- 


for 

171 Hyelophus, 
rusu, 

177 bimaonlatus, 

178 Psittaca, 

“ steptophoros, 

" flavicellaris, 

179 alandariiis, 

“ gleds, 

180 interstinetus, 

181 Lepidogeys, 

“ caeius, 

183 ruhtiuetus, 

“ linoetus, 

“ 0oSw 

184 punetatus, 

186 vultus, 

“ tenniceps, 

“ teunirostris, 
Liviticus, 

187 Juniia, 

“ Keputa, (twice) 

188 Brachyurus, 

189 sineuse, 

“ Broadfoot, 

“ pusarau, 

190 subrufiailis, 

191 Hulcyon, 

" Haleyon, 

“ ceyle, 

193 uvica, 

« 8000 oS 


read 

Hyelaphus. 

rusa. 

birnaculatus. 

Psittacus. 

streptophoros. 

ftavicoUaris. 

alaudarius 

gledes. 

interstinetus, 

Lepidogenys. 

caecius. 

rufitinctus. 

limnoetus. 

punetatus. 

vultur. 

tenuiceps. 

tenuirostris. 

Leviticus. 

Sumia. 

Ketupa. 

Brachytous. 

siuense. 

Berdmore. 

pasaran. 

subruhcollis. 

Halcyon. 

Halcyon. 

ceryle. 

urica. 

8000 oS 


♦The italics, 4c. have been omitted in the Corrigenda. 
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Tage for read I Page for 

193 caneute, canente. 245 poroenicurus, 

195 Piccus, Piciw. 246 sinensis, 

indions, indicus. " lencogaster, 

196 caerulens, caeruleuS. Tlotus, 

** Duvancelei, Duvaucelei. " Teel, 

** mieropterus, microptet us. 248 ngroca, 

197 tumiirostris, teuuirostris. 251 Chanda, (thrice) Chanda. 

** chrvsococyx, chrysococcyx. “ nalula, 

chaleites, chalcites. “ Ambasie, 

198 coculus, cuculus. “ ponacentrus, 

** zauclostomus, zanclostomus. 252 Pythonees, 

purrhopterus, pyrhopterus. 254 cepnalotus, 

200 wacronrus, macrourus. 256 caphalopholis 

.. ®cco. IS 

204 gorrulax, garrulax, hermannian, 

207 QCOoB COOoS capola, 

209 Deudronanthus, Dendronan- sustomus, 

thus. cypnmus, 

** Nemoricla, Nemoricola. ^ cirnnus, 

c n 263 ** 

210 erase ODgOOCgODn 2 g 6 Orcinus, 

“ glass, il'?;®®* 269 OoS 

211 Pallorneum, Pellorneum. o 

212 representatives, numerous rep- 

^ resentatives. 


read 

phoenicuruo. 

sinensis. 

lencogaster. 

Plotus. 

Teal. 


nalula, nalua. 

** Ambasis, Ambassis. 

ponacentrus, pomaceuti^. 

252 Pythonees, Pythoness. 

254 cepnalotus, cephalotus. 

256 caphalopholis, cephalopholis; 

258 dories, dorees. 

259 matecembalus, mastacembakis 
261 hermannian, hermaimien. 


chrysococcyx. “ nalula, 
chalcites. “ Ambasie, 
cuculus. “ ponacentrus, 

zanclostomus. 252 Pythonees, 
pyrhopterus. 254 cepnalotus, 
macrourus. 256 caphalopholis 

(qScOOI dories, 

Of ^ 269 matecembalm 

garrulax. hermannian, 

GOOoS capola, 


capola, 

262 sustomus, 
“ cyprimus, 
“ cirrinus, 

263 « 

266 Orcinus, 
269 goS 
272 opserius, 


213 Shrikes, Shrike. 

“ Teprodomis, Tephrodornis. 

** Teuthaoa, Tenthaca. 

214 keronla, keroula, 

215 warginata, marginata. 

217 Dendrophia, Dendrophila. 

melanaptera, melanoptera. 

** Phanicornis, Phoenicornis. 

218 Occhromalus, Ochromalus. 

220 Diocrus, Dicrurus. 

tedirostris, tectirostris. 

221 Leucocerea, Leucocerca. 

222 Psavoides, Psaroides. 

227 Ambayna, Amboyna. 

232 aurititus, auritus. 

“ charadeius, charadrius. 

Saeciophorus, Sarciophorus. 
« Chadrius, Charaorius. 

« Goensis, Goensis. 

233 chadrius,(twice) charadrius. 

« Oharadicus, charadrius, 

« suronicus, curonicus, 

034 tennirostris, tenuirostris. 

(g36 naenia, naevia. 


cepola. 

systomus. 

cypriiius. 

cirrhiuus. 

Oreinus. 

goS. 

opsarius. 

Mailed. 

cavasiuS. 


239 oocitans, 

“ tyconia, 
o41 piavioollis, 
o42 iTufesoens, 
« Fusea, 
q43 puilata. 


curoiucus. 

tenuirostris. 

naevia. 

oscitans. 

ciconia. 

flavicoUis. 

rufescens. 

Fusca. 

puilata. 


280 cavadius, cavasiuS. 

285 c8(yeo!ji)cS c8(feoj|ooSi 

292 Phayree, Phayrei. 

293 C'histudo, Oistudo. 

295 Ceychelle, SeycheUe. 

296 Gaviel, Gavial. 

293 homalocepha- homolooenhai- 

lum. lum. 

303 Lopayrus, ILfOphyrus. 

305 Ophisep, Ophiseps. 

307 Aspidoclonian, Aspidoclonioii. 

Aspidoclanioo, “ 

311 erothrurus, erythnm*. 

“ colubar, coluber. 

315 Irredescent, Irridesoent. 

318 persinus, prasinus. 

“ Brouse, (twice) Bronse. 

318 fesoens, rubesechs. 

320 Zehra tropinono^ted* e^ould 
be in capitals, heading the pa¬ 
ragraph that fallows. 


erythnm*. 

coluber. 

Irridesoent. 

prasinus. 

Bronse. 

rubescens. 


irunicephalus, Brunnicephalus | 238 carculionidae, 


322 Lunoeus, 

324 cH 

325 Hula, 

" Bngyotoma, 

327 brouse, 

328 Dyiiscus, 

330 stercoraius, 
334 papory, 

238 carculiomda< 


Junoetis. 

^1 

HykL 

Bn^gyestomci. 
bro^e. 
Dytiscus. 
steroorarius.' 


ionidae. 



CORRIGENDA, 


911 


Page for 

read 

340 Longicomes, 

IiOQgicornes. 

Oassida, 

Cassidae. 

344 from of a circle, form of a circle 

eeutelliform. 

scutelliform. 

359 BCutolleridae, 

scutelleridae. 

361 glassina, 

glossina. 

366 Cyclostona, 

Cyclostoma. 

372 Malania, 

Melania. 

373 cineta. 

cyncta. 

376 Hinna, 

Pinna, 

" Drcinnia, 

Dreissina. 

377 C0o8 

e^ooSi 

378 sanguine laria. 

sanguinolaria. 

379 turgidy. 

turgida. 

382 Bolorium, 

solarium. 

386 Ovalum, 

Ovolum. 

390 CO^t 

coSli 

394 Pulmwi gr^e, 

Pulmonigrade. 

397 this collection, 

his collections 

399 mass, 

moss. 

“ fatality. 

mortality. 

400 fiourishing. 

flourishing. 

403 00301 

hcoOZn 

** Maulmainese, 

Maulmainense. 

408 


410 OCoS 


Rosa, 

Rose. 

424 Cicas, 

Cycas. 

426 poludosa, 

430 tribe. 

paludosa. 

tube. 


432 shrjsaDtlieiuum, chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 


439 fifteen or more, 

441 Balbo phyllumi 

442 gendorum, 

« 1839, 

444 vittania, 

445 Toenis, 

** ophi g^asBum, 

446 elsnea, 

447 patatoe, 

448 
461 aa] 


452 OOgC 
456 Bhaspberry. 
« Wortelberry 
461 pyros, 

463 castamea, 

« c8||co 

465 oT 


thirty or more. 
Dendrobium ? 
geodorum. 
1849. 
vittaria. 
Toenitis. 
ophiglossum. 
usnea. 
potato. 


OOgcSl 

Raspberry. 

Whortelberry 

pyrus. 

castanea. 

cS^l^coi 

OI 


Page for read 

366 oSt 8^1 


468 ^SgoocS 

gSooooSi 

469 lepidum, 

lepidium. 

476 onza, 

oryza. 

483 that grows six, that grows 
from six. 

“ cum petiole 

cum petiole { 
poll longa. 

poll, longa, 

494 Bael, (twice,) 

Bael. 

496 goS 

egoS* 

" 8ooo 

d)cao* 

“ Sanscritt, 

Sanscrit. 

Aeorus, 

Aeorus. 

606 jaggry, 

jaggery. 

609 mollis, 

mollis. 

610 @0. 


611 £B^0oS 


627 vaneria, 

vateria. 

529 acia. 

acacia. 

May-ra^ 

May-za. 

Indra’s. 

631 Sudra’s, 

636 Malicocca, 

641 C00088^ 

Melicocca. 

coooSS^t^i 

“ coreya, 

careya. 

641 ecooSocoot QcooSicoou 

647 state, 

strike. 

649 cilicum. 

silicum. 

“ cilicious, 

silicious. 

653 lies, 

lie. 

661 bumamie, 

bummie. 

663 c6oo1 

o5ooo9li 


671 tugstate, 

673 

676 ember, 

678 ceylantie, 

579 jo8g1s 

** heliotrope, 

580 

682 Heliotrope, 

“ clearages, 

683 CcfTfe^oS 

584 

585 8^§ 

601 Ana it well 
known, 


tungstate. 

amber. 

ceylanite. 

heliotrope. 


Heliotrope, 

cleavages. 

ecfn^oSi 

eaejUsSi 


And it is w«U 
knom 



CORRlOfiNDA. 


638 followed “ai followed by 
repri^nts i in a consonant, 1 * 6 - 
tl^nrtke, Bur. presents tin the 
l>y a strike, 

coiis^iaijt,” Bur. ^oS*” 
642r662. These Vocabularies ought 
to. have commenced on a new 
page, and three pages should 
have had the same list of En¬ 
glish words with the corre.s- 
ponding Karen words in three 
dialects to each page. 

Pa^e for read 

664 Myostis, Myotis. 

666 y 

** Tan is, canis. 

666 kerandrenii, koraudranii, 

** c§ol 

^ erase, Hapalomys longicauda- 
tus. 


Page for 

667 ^oS 
669 Eabit, 

“ 511 


read 

COO^i 

Babbit. 


celonensis, 

euculoides, 

676 orylophus, 

677 OOgg ^ 


ceylonensis. 

euculoides. 

oxylophus. 


“ Macropterig- Macropterygii- 
inae, nse. 


678 preruthius, 

679 serlophus, 

“ Eupornis, 

680 nemoricla, 
6«1 Alcippie, 
684 tchitreadae. 


nse. 

ptoruthius. 

serilophus. 

Erpornis. 

nenioricola. 

Alcippe, 

tchitrea. 


Page far re-td 

698 sestornus, systomus. 

699 hering, herring. 

701 (thrice) g»?*- 

705 Hpdrosaurus, Hydrosaurus. 

707 gram, gramineus. 

709 Engystoma, Engyostoma. 

713 cerumbifv, cerambyx. 

“ gnel, gmel. 

carebidae, carabiJse. 

714 outhophagus, onthophagus. 

‘‘ nacruspis, Macruspis. 

“ sentellum, scutellum. 

715 coch roach, cockroach 

716 coidae, coccidae. 

717 culividae, culicidae. 

722 Poludomus, Paludomus. 

pernoblis, pemobilis. 

726 e0oS C09(^l 

727 co5«i roSll 

serptrula, serpula. 

728 ^ 

731 QtOflSoDOt OkOcSoOOi 

735 Carbornates, Qarbonates. 


«< Pachtdermata, Pacbvdermata. 
672 alaudarius, alaudarius. 

672 kestrill, kestril. 

Elamus, elanus. 

673 buboniar, bubonije. 

Bengaldensis, Bengalensis. 

** asiobrachyotus, asio brachyotus. 


“ calacreous, 
<< arugonite, 
741 senbra, 

744 ku-byen, 


calareous. 

aragonite. 

scabra. 

ka-byen. 


748 myouk-kyen, myouk-kyaw i a. 

myouk-gno. 

750 erase : ‘‘Burmaanni VaM* 


Page for 
760 0^1 

760 oSceft* 

761 0)S^o5 
“ oowSt 


read 

oScoosati 

qS^oSi 

oo^Stt 


769 erase, ‘‘myouk-ngo, cfloosq 


687 remove ‘‘wSicolSii men- 
dound' to below, “Argus gigan- 
teus.” 

Pa e for read 

692 potus, Plotus. 

** burnicla, bamicla 

693 casarea, casarca. 

694 geores, gerres. 

695 Holynemus, Polynemus, 

697 cirnnus, cirrhinus. 


774 bouca, 

782 sideroxylod, 
784 lepistemou, 
787 Astor, 

789 Auclandia, 
802 Mitteola, 

805 Coempfera, 

olo^S 

806 Canua, 

809 6ava, 

807 Buotia, 

813 faciculata, 
816 stalicum, 

“ volgare, 


Bouea. 

sideroxylon. 

lepisternon, 

ABter. 

Aucklandia. 

Mitreola. 

Csempfera. 

ol^c^Si 

Canna. 

Eria flava. 

Bootia. 

fasciculata. 

Italicum. 

vulgare. 



COBRIGENDA, 


913 


for 

«618 oT (3 times, 

819 ^•roSt 

820 OoS 

“ # 

691 Nothochcdcena 
or gentea, 


read 

old 

cOittSti 

OnSi 

^8i 

ScihocMctna 

argentea. 


Page for 
822 gubad ianrita, 
« Polypoiiineaj, 
Ceratoptendi- 
neae, 

831 Schlotbermia, 
** Lejunia, 

1 832 Prishiana, 

I " reetieu^ 


read 

guadr.ifiurita, 

Polypi^neeB. 

Cerotcipridi- 

nese. 

Schlotheimia. 
Lfyeunia. . 
Parisliiana. 
Uinea. 


yiifif. 





